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ADVEETISEMENT 


The Committee appointed by the Kjoyal Society to direct the publication of the 
PhiloaopMcal Transactions^ take this opportunity to acquaint the Public, that it fully 
appears, as well from the Council-books and Journals of the Society, as from repeated 
declarations which have been made in several former Tramactims^ that the printing of 
them was always, from time to time, the single act of the respective Secretaries till the 
Forty-seventh Volume ; the Society, as a Body, never interesting themselves any further 
in their publication, than hy occasionally recommending the revival of them* to some of 
their Secretaries, when, from the particular circumstances of their affairs, the Transactions 
had happened for any length of time to be intermitted. And this seems principally to 
have been done with a view to satisfy the Public, that their usual meetings were then 
continued, for the improvement of knowledge, and benefit of mankind, the grea^ends 
of their first institution by the Royal Charters, and which they have ever since steadily 
pursued. 

But the Society being of late years greatly enlarged, and their communications more 
numerous, it was thoug^ advisable that a Committee of their members should be 
appointed, to reconsider the papers read before them, and select out of them such as 
they should judge most proper for publication in the future Transactions; which was 
accordingly done upon the 26th of March 1752. And the grounds of their choice are, and 
will continue to be, the importance and singularity of the subjects, or the advantageous 
mannet of treating tiiem ; without pretending to answer for the certainty of the facts, 
or propriety of the reasonings, contained in the several papers so published, which must 
still rest on the credit or judgement of their respective authors. 

It is likewise necessary on this occasion to remark, %at it is an established rule of 
the Society, to which they will always adhere, never to give their opinion, as a Body, 
upon any subject, either of Nature or Art, that comes before them. And therefore the 
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thu-Tilra, which axe frequently proposed from the Chair, to be given to the authors of 
such papers as are read at their accustomed meetings, or to the persons through whose 
hands they received them, are to be considered in no other light than as a matter of 
civility, in return for the respect shown* to the Society by those communications. The 
like also is to be said with regard to the several projects, inventions, and curiosities of 
various kinds, which are often exhibited to the Society ; the authors whereof, or those 
who exhibit them, frequently take the liberty to report and even to certify in the public 
newspapers, that they have met with the highest applause and approbation. And 
therefore it is hoped that no regard will hereafter be paid to such reports and public 

notices ; which in some instances have been too lightly credited, to the dishonour of the 

% 

Society. 

The Meteorological Journal hitherto kept by the Assistant Secretary at the Apart- 
ments of the Royal Society, by order of the President and Council, and published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, has been disCbntinued. The Government, on the recom- 
mendation of the President and Council, has established at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, tinder the superintendence of the Astronomer Royal, a Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory, where observations are made on an extended scale, which 
are regularly published. These, which correspond with the grand scheme of observations 
now carrying out in different parts of the globe, supersede the necessity of a continuance 
of the observations made at the Apartments of the Royal ISociety, which could not be 
rendered so perfect as was desirable, on account of the imperfections of the locality and 
the multiplied duties of the observer. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TEANSACTIONS. 


I. On the Spectra of Ignited Oaeee and Vapoury with eepedcd regard to the different 
Spectra of the same elementary gaseous substance. By Dr. J. PlOckeb, of Bonn^ 
Bor. Memh. B.S.^ and Dr. J. W. Hittobf, of Munster. 

ReceiTod Februaxy 23, — Bead March 8, 1864. 

1. In order to obtain the spectra of all the elementary bodies, you may make use either 
of flame or Ae electric current. For this purpose flame is- preferable on account of its 
easy managemenj, and therefore was immediately introduced into the laboratory of the 
chemist. But its use is rather limited, the metals of alkalies beiSg nearly the only sub* 
* stances which, if introduced into flame, give spectra exhibiting well-deflned bright linea 
In the case of the greater number of elementary substances the temperature of flame, 
even if alimented by oxygen instead of air, is too low. Either these substances are 
not reduced into vapour by means of flame, or, if reduced, the vapour does not reach the 
temperature necessary to render it luminous in such a degree that by prismatic analysis 
we obtain its chaiacteristic rays. The electric current, the heating-power of which may 
be indeflnitely increased by increasing its intensity, is alone fitted to produce the pecu- 
liar spectra of all elementary bodies. 

2. In applying the electric current we may proceed in two ways. In one mode of 
proceeding the substance to be examined by its spectrum is at the same time, by means 
of the current, transformed into vapour and rendered luminous. In the other mode 
the substance is either in the gaseous state, or, if not, has beeii converted into it by 
Dylans of a lamp, and the electric current ignites the substance in passing through. 

Z . , The first way of proceeding is the least perfect, but we are obliged to recur to it 
in ease of all such diementary bodies as neither by themselves nor aombined with 
other substances can be vaporized without altering the least-fusible glass. If the sub- 
stance to be examined be a metal, the extremities of the conducting^wires are ||ade of 
it and placed at a short distance from one- another. When the strong spark of a large 
Leyden jar, , diaiged by Ruhmkosff’s powerful induction-coil, is sent through the space 
betwemi .the twb extremities of the conducting-wires, minute particles of the metal, 
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starting off from them, are volatilized: even in the gaseous state they conduct the 
electric current from point to point, and exhibit, while heated by it, the characteristic 
spectral lines of the metaL In all experiments made in this way, either air^or another 
permanent gas occupied the space between the two extremities of the wires. The con- 
sequence of this is, the interposed gas partly conducting the electric current on its way 
through it, two spectra are obtained at the same time — the spectrum of the metal and 
the spectrum of the interposed gaseous medium. This inconvenience is the greater, as 
in most cases the number of bright liUN constituting gas>spe<^ra is a considerable one ; 
’ it is least in the case of hydrogen, the spectrum of which, if aippearing under these con- 
ditions, becomes nearly a continuous one (59). If the substance submitted to experi- 
ment be not a metal or charcoal, the extremities of the metallic wires are to be covered 
with it. Then we get with the spectrum of the non-conducting substance at the same 
time the spectrum of the metal covered by it. 

4. The spectra are obtained the most beautifully and are the most suitable for exami- 
nation in their minute details, if the substance be in the gaseous state before the electric 
dischaige is sent through it. The spectral tubes for enclosing gas, first proposed and 
employed by one of u^ were in most cases,, with some modifications, adopted for our more 
recent researches. Our tubes, as represented by th^ diagram (fig. 1), gene- 

rally consist of a capillary middlS part 30-40 millims. long, and 1*5-2 millimf. 
in diameter, forming a narrow channel, by which two largjpr spheres, with 
platinum electrodes tAversing the glass, communicate with one another. 

The small tube starting from one of the spheres serves to establish the com- 
munication with the exhauster, to which it is either attached by means of a 
cement (sealing-wax for instance), or soldered by the blowpipe. The ex- 
hauster, made soldy of glass, without any metal, is connected with an addi- 
tional system of glass tubes and glass cocks, by means of which the spectral 
tube is most easily filled with the gas to be examined. If the gas b^a per- 
manent one, the apparatus by which it is developed,*and its accessory parts, 
by which it is purified and dried, may, as well as the spectral tube, simulta- 
neously and separately be evacuated. The gas arrives directly from the appa- 
ratus into the tube, which, ad liMtmn, may be alternately filled and ex- 
hausted again. Finally, the tension of the gas is regulated and measured 
by means of a manometer in connexion with the exhauster. 

5. In order to compare with one another the spectra corresponding to different 
densities of the gas, or even to a mixture of different gases, the tube may be examined 
by the spectroicope while attached to the exhauster. But generally the spectral tube 
was blown off and hermetically sealed at the extremity of the narrow tube starting 
£rom of the spherea This tube equally serves to attach the specfral tube before 
the sli* f the spectroscope. 

6. If the substance submitted to examination were at the ordinary temperature in 
the liquid or solid condition, tfie tube destined to reemve it was made of a glass diffi. 
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enltly fbsible, and bent as shown by the diagram (fig. 2). After having introduced into it 
a small quantity of the substance, the last traces of air were expelled from the tube, which 
was finally blown off. Put before the slit of the spectroscope, the enclosed substance 
was, by means of a lamp, reduced into vapour and, if necessary, kept in the gaseous 
state (fig. 3), and the density of the vapour regulated. The glass of our spectral tubes 
of this description is fused with such difiiculty, that these highly evacuated tubes, when 
becoming red-hot by the lamp, are not altered by the pressure of the surrounding air. 


Rg. 2. “ Kg. 8. 



7. Before giving a general account of the results we have obtained, it seems necessary 
to enter into some preliminary discussions regarding the admirobfe working of Gbissleb’s 
exhauster, and the phenomena shown by our tubes when highly evacuated by it. The 
essential part of Geissleb’s exhauster is a large glass ball, containing ten to twenty 
kilogrammes of mercury, which in its upper part communicates, by means of a doubly 
perforated stopcock of glass, either with the free air, or witb the spectral' tube to be 
evacuated. From the lower part of the ball, which is invariably fixed, descends a longer 
tube of glass communicating at ^ lower extremity with a moveable similar tube, the 

^firee end of which enters into a la^ open bottle. When this bottle with the moveabl^ 
tube is lifted up, the mercury within the apparatus entirely fills the ball, if commu- 
nicating with the air. This communication having been interrupted, a Torricellian 
vacuum is formed when the bottle descends. By establishing the communication with 
the spectral tube, the gas within it will be dilated. After the ascent and descent of mer- 
cury has thus been tdtemately produced often enough, no perceptible trace of air will 
rdmain within the spectral tube. 

8. A tube evacuated in this way does not permit the induction current of Rvhmkobff's 
smaller apparatus (which in air gives a spark of about 15 millims.) to pass through. 
The eurrent of his laige apparatus forces a passage ; but the spectrum we obtain in this 
case is vwy foint; it shows no traces of the bands of nitrogen, but solely thMynes of 
hydrogen and the large fields of vaporized carbon (51). The hydrogen-lines fine their 
.origin frcmi jiygroscopic water covering the interior suzfoce of the spectral tube, the 
earbon-bands probably from the minute traces of fatty matter hitherto employed ip 
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greasing the stopcocks. (The oxygen simultaneously obtained by decomposition is not 
indicated.) The hydrogen-lines given by spectral tubes made of common glass are 
more brilliant than those of tubes made of less fusible glass, the hygroscopic state of the 
glass not being the same in both cases. Though within the interior of the exhauster 
the air is in contact with the surface of concentrated English sulphuric acid, or, what is 
preferable, with anhydrous phosphoric acid, we never succeeded in expelling the last traces 
of hygroscopic water, not even by strongly heating the spectral tube during evacuation. 

If, in the usual way, a Leyden jar be intercalated into the current of Kuhukobff’s 
large induction coil, we must conclude, from the powerful charge of the jar, as proved 
by dashes of light, that within the spectral tube the tension of electricity, before it 
effects its passage, is very high. In this case the electric light is more bright, and of a 
fine colour like that of blue steel. When analyzed by the prism, it shows the spectral 
lines of hydrogen and oxygen, mixed with other spectral lines, among which those of 
sodium and silicium are the brightest. At the same time the interior surface of the 
capillary part of the tube tarnishes. Hence we conclude that the decomposed glass 
partly conducts the current. 

By means of our tubes, therefore, the theoretical conclusions of Dr. Fabaday, that 
electricity being merely a peculiar condition of ponderable matter cannot exist without ■ 
it, and cannot move without being carried by it, are confirmed and supported in a 
striking way*. 

9. As soon as the tube encloses perceptible traces of air, the spectral lines resulting 
from the ingredients of the glass entirely disappear. Though the temperature of the 
gas be raised by the passing current to an immense height, nevertheless, on account of 
its great tenuity and the short duration of the discharge, the gas is not able to heat the 
surface of the glass sufficiently to volatilize it. In this case also no spectral lines owing 
to particles starting from the platinum electrodes appear in the capillary part of the 
tube. Those lines are to be seen only near the electrodes, namely, in the aureola 
surrounding the negative pole. 

10. The temperature of the particles of air seized by the weakest electric spark by 
far surpasses the temperature of the hottest obtainable fiame. For no fiame whatever 
shows the spectral lines of air, which are constantly seen in the spark. In order to raise 
the temperature of the discharge of Buhmkobff’s induction coil, you may either increase 
the power of the inducing current, or diminish the duration of the induced one. The last 
plan may be found preferable in most cases. The heat excited in a given conductor by 
a current sent through it increases in the ratio of the square of intensity, but decreases in 
the ratio of the duration of the current. Admitting, therefore, that the conductibility 
is not altered by elevation of temperature, and that the quantity of induced electricity 
remaijmith^ same, we conclude that the heating-power of the induced current is in the 
inversWatio of its duration. But the resistance opposed by gases to the passage of 

• Mr. Oasbiot has alroady obtain^ vacua so nearly perfect as to present an obstacle to olsotrio conduction. 
See Philosophical Transactions for 1859, p. 148. 
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electricity depends essentially upon their temperature. At the ordinary temperature it 
is rather too great to be measured, but, according to hitherto unknown laws, it mpidly 
decreases when the temperature rises beyond that of red heat. The law above men- 
tioned is therefore not strictly applicable in the case of gaseous conduction. 

11. Electricity can only be discharged through a given stratum of air, from one point 

to another, after a certain electric tension takes place in these points. This tension 
depends upon the chemical constitution of the gas, and, the gas being the same, it is 
nearly in the ratio of its density and the distance of the two points. The quantity of 
electricity required to produce that degree ,of tension which must precede the electric 
discharge through our spectral tubesj enclosing gas of a given density, may be inde- 
finitely increased by interposing a Leyden jar. The less the distance between the coat- 
ings of the jar, and the larger their surface, the greater quantities of electricity will be 
accumulated on them, ready for discharge at the moment when the electric tension of 
the electrodes entering our tube reaches that intensity whioh alone allows the discharge 
to take place. Thus the Leyden jar is the mcist proper and most easy means for short- 
ening the duration of the discharge, and consequently increasing the temperature of 
the gas. * 

In several cases, especially if a vapour like that of mercury be examined, which 
isolates less, it will be found more convenient, instead of replacing the Leyden jar by a 
larger one, to increase the charge of the same jar by intercalating into the circuit a spark 
micrometer, by means of which you may add to the resistance within the spectral tube 
the resistance of any stratum of air. 

12. The leading idea by which one of us was guided when he first (1857) directed 
his attention to spectral analysis, was to concentrate the^ight in Geissleb’s tubes by con- 
fining the electric current within a capillary channel ♦. The construction of our tubes 
immediately follows from it. Accordingly we gave, for different purposes, a different 
diameter to their capillary part. , The length of this part is of very little influence if 
the tubes are very highly exhausted ; we had to shorten our recent tubes, intended to 
enclose gases and vapours of a greater density, rendered luminous by a powerful induc- 
tion coil. ^ 

13. We employed in our researches the large spectral apparatus constructed by 
M. Steiniieil. The refracting angle of one of the four flint prisms belonging to the 
apparatus is ^0®, the angle of the three others 45®. Generally we made use of only two 
prisms (of 60® and 46®), and of a magnifying pqper of only 18. 

It is well known that the slit of the apparatus, if illuminated by sodium-light (by the 
flame of alcohol containing common salt), is seen double. According to the width of 
the slit and the dispersive power of the prisms, the two well-defined images, having both 

4 A 

* Fluoxsb : ** Spectra der elektrisohen lichtstromuogen,” 30 Miin 1868, FooesirDOBFF’s 'AnnaleSrvol. civ.; 

« TJebor die Spectra der verschiedenen Qase, wenn durch dieaelben bci starker Verdiinnung die olektrische £nt> 
ladung hindurchgeht,” 26 Aug. 1868, Ibid. vol. cv.; ** TJeber die Constitution der elektrisohen Spectra von ver- 
achiedenen Qasen ond Diimpfen,*' 6 Mai 1869, Ibid. voL cviL 
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the breadth of the slit as observed without the interposed prisms, are either superposed, 
or touch one another, or are separated by a black space. In making use of the two 
prisms, we generally regulated the aperture of the slit so that the two small sodium- 
» bands appeared separated by a black space having nearly the breadth of these bands. 
In this case the angle at which the aperture of the slit is seen is equal to half the angu- 
lar distance of the two middle lines of the bands^ and therefore equal to half the angu- 
lar distance of the two sodium-bands themselves after being reduced by narrowing the 
slit to mathematical lines. 

If the images touch each other, the aperture of the slit and the two sodium-lines are 
seen at the same angle. 

14. The first fact which we discovered in operating with our tubes, guided by the 
above explained principles, was the following one : — 

There is a certain number of elementary suhs^ances^ wkichy when differently heatedy fur- 
nish two kinds of spectra of^uite a different character y not having any line or any hand 
in common. 

The fact is important, as well with regard to theoretical conceptions as to practical 
applications — the more so as the passage from one kind of spectra to the other is by no 
means a continuous one, but takes place abruptly. By regulating the temperature you 
may repeat the two spectra in any succession ad libitum. 

We will now treat more explicitly the case of NitrogeUy which first unfolded to us its 
different spectra. These spectra, obtained in the easiest and most striking way, have 
been examined by us in every point of view. The other cases of double spectra may 
hereafter be spoken of in a more summary manner. 

15. W’c examined nitrogen ^epared in different ways, even in the state of greatest 
purity ; but we found that, in order to get pure spectra of it, it was not necessary to 
free the gas from all traces of air *. Therefore we may select the following prepara- 
tion, imperfect as it is, in order to giv% an instance of constructing nitrogen-tubes. 
Three absorbing apparatus were connected with one another and, by means of a stop- 
cock, with the exhauster, the first two being filled with a solution of pyrogallic acid 
in hydrate of potash, and the third with concentrated sulphuric acid. After having 
evacuated the interior of the exhauster and the spectral tube connected with it, by care- 
fully turning the stopcock air was very slowly admitted, leaving its oxygen and carbonic 
acid to the first two, and its aqueous vapour to the third absorbing apparaftis. Thus by 
and by the exhauster, with the tube, |yas filled with nitrogen, the mp,nometer always 
indicating the tension of the gas. These .operations being repeated several times by 
alternately evacuating and introducing new nitrogen, finally, the tension of the gas 

• Wbaiever may be, under certain conditions, the practical importance of prismatic analysis in detecting 
certain ^Rtances converted into vapour, whatever may bo its use in indicating traces of a single gas imper- 
ceptible by other means, mixtures of permanent gases are not fitted to be examined by the prism. A gas, if 
inix^ in rather small proportion witfl another one, entirely escapes observation. The prt^rtion necessary to 
render it visible depends upon the nature of the gas as well as upon the temperature of ignition. 
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(measured by means of the manometer)* being from 40 millims. to 80 millims., the spec- 
tral tube was melted off and hermetically sealed. 

16. When we send through our nitrogen-tube the direct discharge of Ruhmkorff’s 
large induction coil, without making use of the Leyden jar, we observe a beautiful 
richly coloured spectrum. This spectrum is not a continuous one, but divided into 
bands, the character of which differs essentially at its two extremities ; its middle part 
is in most cases less distinctly traced. Towards the more refracted part of the spectrum, 
the bands, illuminated by the purest blue or violet light, present a channeled appear- 
ance*. This effect is produced by a shading| the intensity of which decreases from the 
more to the less refracted part of each band. On applying four prisms instead of two, 
we perceive a small bright line, forming an interstice between two neighbouring chan- 
nels, and the shading is, by the telescope of the spectral apparatus, resolved into dark 
lines. The number of such dark lines of one of the brightest bands (of the eighth band, 
we always count from the red to the violet) was found to be thirty-four, or nearly so. 
Their mutual distance is nearly the same, but their darkness decreases towards the least- 
refracted limit of each channeled band. Hence we concluded, the breadth of J^ie band 
having been measured, that ‘the angular distance of two contiguous shading-lines was 
nearly equal to the distance of the two sodium-lines. The breadth of the channeled 
bands varies, but the character of all is absolutely the same; only if foreign bright 
lines like those of hydrogen are simultaneously seen, it becomes slightly disturbed. 
We may distinguish seventeen bands of this description; the first three are smaller 
ones, the fourth «is traversed by H/3, the eleventh by Hyf. At the violet extremity the 
light is very faint 

17. The bands of the less refracted part of the spectrum are all of nearly the same 
breadth, but smaller than those just described, and of quite a different appearance. 
Making use of only a single prism, and of a small magnifying power, we count eighteen 
such bands, starting from the extreme red and extending to the greenish yellow, 
where they are bounded by a dark space. Ha falls within the fourth, and the double 
sodium-line (Na) within the fourteenth of these bands. Under favourable circum- 
stances, both extremities of the spectrum being equally developed, these bands extend 
to the channeled part, their number rising to thirty-five. All have the same general 
character, but not the same brightness. From the extreme red the intensity of light 

* Under favourable conditions such a band appears farrowed semicircularly ; but psychological effects of this 
desoiption may be quite different : partly by our own will, l||tly by exterior circumstances, the bands may be 
seen convex as well as concave. Even the engraving of tho bands (Plate I.) shows it. Lot it be illuminated by 
daylight through a window, you will see tho bands concave if their more refracted and shaded part be directed 
towards the window; if in the opposite direction, tho bands will appear convex. The shade passes from one 
side to the other if really concave and convex bands are replaced by one another ; so it does if the illuminating 
light pass to the opposite side. Accordingly, the stereoscopic appearance depending upon tho ^re<jft>n horn 
which the light comes, the mind passes judgment on it uneonsdously. 

t We denote by Ha, Hj3, and Hy tho three bright lines of the spectAun of hydrogen (the red, the bluish 
green, and the vi^ot one). See 67. 
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increases to the eighth band ; over the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, especially over the 
two last, a shadow is spread, which gives to the red a rather brownish tint. The next 
seven bands are of a fine orange and yellow colour. The nineteenth and twentieth bands 
are very dark, the twenty-first is less dark. The following bands have a green colour, 
varying in brightness. The darkest arc the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, succeeding 
the lightest ones. 

The cause producing these bands and their shading by dark transverse lines is 
evidently not the same as that which produces the shadow overspreading some of 
them. This may be concluded, for instance, from the fact that the shadow which 
darkens the nineteenth and twentieth bands, without entirely destroying their limits, 
spreads at the same time over the neighbouiing third part of the preceding eighteenth# 
band. 

18. When the light sent out from the incandescent nitrogen within the capillary 
tube is dispersed by means of four prisms, the shading of the less refracted bands also 
is resolved into dark narrow lines ; but these lines arc smaller than the similar lines of 
the mo|^ refracted bands, and their distribution quite difierent. If the dispersion 
increase, in each band we at first perceive a new dark limit ; but the design becoming 
gradually more defined, we observe in each band extremely delicate bright lines 
bounded by a shadow or dark lines. 

By closer examination of a band we distinguish first a least-refracted small part, 
occupying about the seventh part of the whole, formed by two bright lines including 
a somewhat larger dark space. The first of these two bright lines touches the dark 
extremity of the preceding band; the second is bounded by a subtle dark line, to 
which succeeds a third bright line, smaller than the two first. A fourth bright line 
divides the whole band into two parts, one less refracted, comprising the small one just 
described, the other more refracted and larger — the breadth of the two parts being about 
in the ratio of 4 : 6. Starting from the bright middle line, a feeble shading is produced 
by a number of most subtle dark lines, the darkness of which decreases towards the 
least-refracted part. Similar but . darker lines produce the stronger shading of the 
larger more refracted part, decreasing in the same direction from the extremity of the 
whole band towards its bright middle line. The stereoscopic effect produced by the 
shading of the bands is represented by the diagram (Plate I.). 

The configuration of all the bright orange and yellow bands is exactly the same ; it 
is rather obscured in the case of th^preceding bands by the shadow spreading over 
them, but becomes the same again in the bright red ones. Even in the dark bands 19 
to 21, traces of the design are to be seen. The appearance of the green bands, though 
the general* character be the same, slightly differs ; the shading in the middle part of 
them ^ing increased, they rather seem to be divided into two. 

The accordance of these bands, even to the minute detail of their configuration, is a 
fact worthy of attention. 

, 1 9. The character of tl^e two systems of bands on the extremities of t^e spectrum is 
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entirely stereotype ; all apparent changes result from the different intensity of light. 
The middle part of the spectrum, on the contrary, may much differ from that which we 
have described; you may even say that this part varies more or less esscmtially on 
replacing one spectral tube enclosing nitrogen by any other. Sometimes the traces of 
the less refracted bands are seen far beyond H/3, spreading over the channeled part of 
the spectrum ; in other cases the channeled appearance goes in the opposite direction 
as far as the sodium-line, disturbing the character of the bands. 

20. Now, instead of the direct discharge of Ruumkorff’s largo induction coil, let us 
send through the very same spectral tubes the discharge of the interposed Leyden jar. 
The spectrum then obtained (Plate II.) has not the least resemblance to the former one. 

*rhe variously shaded bands which we have hitherto described are replaced by brilliant 
lines on a more or loss dark ground. Neither the distribution of these new lines nor 
their relative brightness gives any indication whatever of a law. Nevertheless the place 
occupied by each of them remains under all circumstances invariably the same. If 
exactly determined, not only does each line undoubtedly announce the gas within the 
tube, but the gas may even, without measuring, be recognized at first sight ]|^||^harac- 
teristic groups into which the lines arc collected. 

21. The new spectrum of nitrogen extends towards the red slightly beyond the 
hydrogen-line Ha, which if the gas be not dried with care will be seen simultaneously, 
enclosed by two red nitrogen-lines, the less refracted of which is twice as distant as the 
more refracted. There arc in the spectrum five groups of brilliant lines especially 
remarkable. The orange group, slightly less refracted than Na, is formed by four lines, 
the second of which is the brightest ; the third, not quite so bright, is closely followed 
by the fourth, which is very faint. The second (yellow) group contains seven lines, 
among which the fifth is brightest. The third (light-gi'ccn) and the fourth (dark-green) 
group contain each nine lines. The third ^nd sixth lines of the light-green group and 
the sixth and seventh (both near to each other) of the dark-green group arg brightest. 
The fifth (light-blue) group (the distance of its middle part from II/3 and Hy is about 
in the ratio of 3 : 4) is formed by six lines, the second of which is the brightest, the first 
slightly less bright ; tlie last four lines, nearly equally distant from each other, are 
slightly less bright again. Two groups, of three fainter lines each, fall between the two 
green groups and between the dark-green and the blue. We may mention also two 
bright single lines, placed out of the groups — a green line preceded by an expanded 
one, and a light-violet line followed at a shortfdistancc by a bright band. Besides, 
there are in the speetruit more or less faint bands or expanded lines extending beyond 
Hy nearly as far as the distance between this line and Hj3, i. e. about to Fraunhofer’s 
lineH. 

22. We may denote the orange, yellow, light-green, dark-green, and blue groups by 
I, II, III, IV, and v, and the single lines of them by the arabic numbers, the place 
they occupy in each group being reckoned from the less to the more refracted. Thus 
by adding the chemical symbol of the gas we get a general method of denomination, 
MPCCCLZV. c 
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according to which N ii 6, N iv 6, N iv 7, and N v 2, for instance, indicate the brightest 
lines of the groups of the nitrogen-spectrum. 

23. Not only is the general character of the two kinds of spectra we obtained when 
nitrogen was heated in our tubes, either by the direct discharge or by the discharge of 
the interposed Leyden jar, quite different, but the difference is even so great that the 
brighf lines of one of the spectra do not in the least fall within the brighter part of the 
bands constituting the other. Thus, for instance, the bright yellow line (N ii 6) falls 
within the nineteenth band, the darkest of all the bands constituting the less refracted 
part of the spectrum ; the bright blue lirfe (N v 2) falls into the darker part of one of 
the channeled spaces. Accordingly it appears by no means probable that by increasing 
the temperature the shaded bands of one spectrum may be transformed gradually mto* 
the bright lines of the other ; nevertheless it would be desirable to prove by experiment 
that the passage from one spectrum to another is a discontinuous and abrupt one. 

24. For a given nitrogen-tube which without the Leyden jar gives the spectrum of 
band8,.and by means of the commonly used jar the spectrum of bright lines, you may 
easily (^||^t a jar of smaller covering, which, if intercalated, exhibits the curious phe- 
nomenon of two rival spectra disputing existence with each other. Sometimes one of 
the spectra, sometimes the other appears ; and for moments both are seen simultaneously. 
Especially the brighter lines of the s(;coud spectrum abruptly appear in the blue and 
violet channeled spaces of the first, and, according to the fluctuation of the induced 
current, either suddenly disappear agaiu or subsist for some time, and constitute with 
the added fainter lines the second spectrum. 

We obtain in an easier and a continuous way both spectra simultaneously by making 
use of a small Leyden jar, and increasing its charge by an intercalated stratum of air 
the thickness of which increases till the bright lines appear within the bands of the 
primitive spectrum. ^ 

25. By tjjese and other experiments it is evidently proved that ignited nitrogen shows 
two quite distinct spectra. Each bright line of one of these spectra, each of the most 
subtle lines into which, by means of the telescope, the bands of the other are resolved, 
finally depemds upon the molecular condition of the ignited gas, and the corresponding 
modification of the vibrating ether within it. Certainly, in the present state of science, 
we have not the least indication of the connexion of the molecular constitution of the 
gas with the kind of light emitted by it ; but we may assert with confidence that, if one 
spectrum of a given gas bo replaced by. quite a different one, there must be an analogous 
change of the constitution of the ether, indicating a new ariEngement of the gaseous 
molecules. Consequently we must admit either a chemical decomposition or an alio- 
tropic state of the gas. Conclusions derived from the whole series of our researches 
led us finally to reject the first alternative and to adopt the other. 

26. The same spectral tube exlubits, in any succession whatever, as often as you like, 
each of the two spectra. You may show it in the most striking way by effecting the 
intercalation of the Leyden jar by means of a copper wire immersed in mercury. Aa 
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often as the wire is taken out of the mercury we shall have the spectrum of bands ; as 
soon as the communication is restored, the spectrum of bright lines. Hence we con- 
clude that the change of the molecular condition of nitrogen which takes place if the 
gas be heated beyond a certain temperature by a stronger current, does not permanently 
alter its chemical and physical properties, but that the gas, if cooled below the same 
limit of temperature, returns again to its* former condition. • 

27. The essentially different character of the two extremities of the first spectrum of 
nitrogen, as described (16-19), and the indistinctness of its middle part, suggested to us 
the idea that, in reality, the observed spectrum might originate from the superposition 
of two single spectra. Accordingly one of these single spectra, the more refracted part 
* of which is best developed, must be formed by channeled spaces ; the other one, tlie less 
refracted part of which is best developed, must be a spectrum of shaded bands. In 
different cases, either the one or the other of the spectra may be predominant. 

In order to confirm our conjecture it was necessary to get the two spectra separated. 

•28. The discharge of Ruhmkorpf’s coil through a spectral tube is changed the less 
by introducing ^Jhe I^yden j*:, the weaker is the resistance opposed to it by|^he tube. 
Accordingly the two different degrees of temperature to which the gas rises by the 
discharge when, the coil remaining the same, we cither make use of the jar or not, 
may be regulated in such a way as to approach one another more and more. Let the 
tension of the gas of about 10 millims. remain the same, the temperature produced by 
the discharge will be diminished by increasing the interior diameter of the capillary 
part of the spectral tube. Thus we succeeded in consi^cting a tube which, when the 
direct discharge was sent through it, became incandescent with the most brilliant gold- 
coloured light, which might easily be confounded with the light of highly ignited vapours 
of sodium ; but with the intercalated jar, the light of the incandescent gas within the 
same tube had a fine bluish-violet colour. The yellow light, when analyzed by the 
prism, gave a beautiful spectrum of shaded bands, extending with decreasing intensity 
to the blue, the channeled spaces being scarcely perceptible. The bluish light, when 
examined, was resolved by the prism into channeled spaces extending towards the red, 
while ^e former bands almost entirely disappeared^ We may transform each colour 
and its corresponding spectrum into the other ad libitum. 

Hence it follows that there is another allotropy of nitrogen, which, like the former, is 
not a stable and permanent one, but depends only upon temperatur*. The modification 
in which nitrogen becomes yellow corresponds to the lower, the modification in whidi it 
becomes blue to the higher temperature. 

29. When we send the direct discharge of Ruhmkorff’s coil through one of Geissleb’s 
wider tubes enclosing very rarefied nitrogen or air (the oxygen of air becomes not visible 
here), we see the negative pole surrounded by blue light, the light at the positive pole 
being reddish yellow. In such of Geissleb’s tubes as are especially cidculated to show 
how the light starting in all directions from the different points of the negative elec- 
trode is by the action of an electro-magnet concentrated along the magnetic curves 

02 ‘ 
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passing through these points, the blue light is most beautiful. It belongs generally to 
the nitrogen alone, which, on account of the greater resistance at the negative electrode 
opposed to the discharge, reachps a higher intensity of heat there than at the positive pole. 
When analyzed by the prism, the blue light gives the spectrum of channeled spaces, with 
traces only of the less refracted bands. The reddish-yellow light of the positive pole is 
more feint, and therefore not so easy to be subiliitted to spectral analysis. 

.30. When Ruhmkorff’s laige induction coil is discharged in common air between 
two points the distance of which docs not exceed a few centimetres, wc obtain, as is well 
known, a brilliant spark surrounded by an aureola, the colour of which is partly bluish 
violet, partly redi^sh yellow. In order to separate these colours more distinctly from 
each other, the aureola, moved by the slightest breath, may be extended into a large 
surface by blowing it sideways. Hut the separation may he best made when the dis- 
charge takes place between the two poles of an electro-magnet in the equatorial direc- 
tion. While the straight spark is not acted upon by the electro-magnet to any sensible 
degree, the aureola is expanded into a fine surface, bounded by the spark starting from 
one to thf other extremity of the electrodes, and by a seifecircle passii^ through these 
extremities. At a certain rarefaction of air this surface appeared most beautifully 
bounded by a semicircular golden-colomcd band, and divided by a similar ’band into two 
parts*. We may explain now in a satisfactory way the appearance, hitherto mysterious, 
of the golden light. Both the yellow and the blue light are owing to the nitrogen of the 
air, reduced by the heat of the current into the two allotropic states which exhibit the 
spectra of channeled spaces an^ of bands. The brilliant white light of the spark partly 
belongs to the oxygen, partly to the nitrogen of the air, both highly ignited, the nitrogen 
being in that allotropic state in which it exhibits the spectrum of bright lines. 

81. In order to complete the history of the spectrum of nitrogen we add two remarks. 
First, by intercalating a Leyden jar and, in order to weaken the current, at the same 
time a stratum of water or a wet thread, we may also reduce the spectrum of bright 
lines to the spectrum of bands. Secondly, by increasing the density of the gas, or, if the 
gas be less dense, by intercalating at the same time a large jar and a stratum of ah', the 
bright lines of the spectrum, at tho highest obtainable temperature, will expand. Out 
of a great number of observations made in this direction we shall describe only one. 

32. A short spectral tube enclosing nitrogen of a tension of about 250 millims. 
refused passage to 4ho discharge of Ruhmkobff’s large induction coil, when three of 
Gbove’s elements were made use of and the jar intercalated. Without the jax the 
discharge passed through and produced a bright but rather undefined spectrum of 
bands. When the current continued to pass, the indistinctness of the spectrupa in- 
creased, and after short intervals brilliant coloured lines appeared and disappeared 
again, like lightning-flashes. These lines, occupying always the same place, belonged 
to the second spectrum of nitrogen, the brightest yellow and green lines* of which 

* PtCcKXB, ''Ueber die Einwirkong des Magnetes aaf die elektruchoEntiadmig,*' PoeenrooBn'a 'Anniden/ 
vol. cziii. p. 267. 
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(N II 6, N IV 6, N IV 7) were specially observed. When we made use of twelve of Grove’s 
elements ranged into three sets of four combined ones, the current even passed after 
we interposed the jar, and we got a most dazzling second spectrum of the gas. The 
bright lines of this spectrum, rising from a ground itself brighter than it usually is, 
ceased at an increased brilliancy to be well defined. The two brilliant green lines both 
expanded, and were united into a single* broad line; the double yellow lines, though 
expanded, yet remained double. The spectrum was progressing towards a continuous one, 

33. In recapitulating, w'e get the following results : — 

Nitrogen in the state of greatest rarefaction, such as may be obtained by Geissler’s 
exhauster, like other gases does not allow the induction current to p^ through. But 
whpn its tension is only a small fraction of a millimetre, the current begins to pass and 
renders the gas luminous. Below a certain limit of temperature ignited nitrogen sends 
out a golden-coloured light, giving the spectrum of bands. Above this limit the colour 
of the light is replaced by a bluish violet, the spectrum of channeled spaces replacing 
simultaneously the spectrum of bands. When, by means of the intercalated jar for 
instance, the tem.pcrature rises to a second higher limit, the light of the gas, becoming 
white and most brilliant, gives, if analyzed by the prism, a spectrum of quite a different 
description: bright lines of different intensity, with the colour indicated by the place 
they occupy, rise from a dark ground. By increasing the power of the discharge these 
lines become more brilliant, but the brilliancy does not increase in the same ratio for 
them all. New bright lines appear, which formerly, on account of their extreme faint- 
ne&s, were not visible ; but the number of such lines is pot unlimited. By increasing 
the heat of the ignited nitrogen to the last extremity, the lines, especially the brighter 
ones, giudually expand, approachii^ thus to a continuous spectrum. 

34. Those spectra which are composed of larger bands showing various appearances 
according to their being differently shaded by subtle dark lines, we generally call speedra 
of the first order. In the same spectrum the character of the bands is to a certain extent 
the same, the breadth of the bands varies in a more or less regular way. On the con- 
trary, those spectra in. which brilliant coloured lines rise from a more or less dark ground, 
we call ^ectra of the second order. 

Ignited nitrogen therefore exhibits, if its temperature increase, successively two 
spectra of the first and one of the second order. 

35. In the case of sulphur, which we may select as another instance, there are two 
different spectra, one of the first and one of the second order. 

. In common air the fiame of sulphur gives a continuous spectrum ; if fed with oxygen 
we get a spectrum of tile first order, but it is faint and its bands are not well defined. 
In order to get the sulphur-spectrum most perfect, we must recur to our spectral tubes. 

A doubly bent short tube (6), into which we introduced a small quantity of sulphur, was 
evacuated by means of Geissler’s exhauster, and while attached to it heated by a lamp, 
in order to expel as much as possible the moisture it contained. Finally, the mano- 
meter showing no more tension of the remaining gas, the tube was hermetically sealed 
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by a blowpipe. The direct charge of Ruiimkoeff’s large induction coil sent through it, 
generally indicates by their spectra traces of remaining foreign substances (8). But 
when the tube was heated by a small alcohol-lamp, at a certain moment a fine sulphur- 
spectrum of the first order appeared, undisturbed by any former spectrum. The beauty 
of the spectrum increased when we continued to heat moderately. 

30. We counted thii’ty-seven well-defined bands, extending nearly from Ha to Hy. 
Seven of these bands, the first of which was of a dark-red colour and visible only under 
favourable circumstances, preceded the sodium-line, eighteen fell between this line and 
H/3, and eleven between H|3 and Ily, the last of which being broader, appears some- 
times divided -iiilp two. After a last band, traversed by Hy, a larger and strongly 
shaded space extended towards the extreme violet. The breadth of the b^ds 
increased from the less to the more refracted part of the spectrum. In each band, 
contrary to what takes place in the case of nitrogen, namely, with regard to its chan- 
neled spectrum, the shading produced by fine dark lines decreases from the less to the 
more refracted extremity. The darkest part of the shadow is bounded by a small sepa- 
rate band of a varied appearance, generally formed by two small bright lines including 
a somewhat larger dark one. By these small bands the purely channeled character of 
the spectrum is disturbed. 

37. If, while the discharge is passing, we continue to heat the tube by a lamp, the 
brightness of the spectrum always increases ; but if we approached to a certain degree of 
temperature, in different parts of the spectrum we have described, bright-coloured lines 
belonging to the sulphur-spectrum of the second order appeared and disappeared again 
according to the fluctuating heat, till at last the second of the two rival spectra remained 
undisturbed. The colour of the light was changed. In cooling again after the lamp 
Was taken off, the light within the tube changed its colour again, while the spectrum of 
the second order was replaced by the spectrum of the first order. 

There is a certain elevation of temperature at which the increased density of the 
vapour does not permit the discharge to pass ; the light within the tube is ex ting uished, 
but abruptly reappears after cooling. 

38. Well-defined bright lines, constituting a fine sulphur-spectrum of the second 
order, are obtained if moderate discharges of Ruuukobff’s large induction coil are sent 
through the tube, the tube being slightly heated by means of an alcohol-lamp, and a 
small Leyden jar being intercalated. At first the spectrum extends only from about the 
sodium-line to H/3. One observes chiefly a characteristic group of sixteen lines, followed 
at some distance by two separate lines. The spectrum once developed persists even after 
taking off the lamp.. When we continue to heat, the brightness of the grou]^ increases 
and its lines begin to expand, while at the same time the hitherto black ground is 
coloured. The brilliancy may be increased to such an extent as to be unbearable to 
the eye. Beyond the sodium-line, towards the red extremity, new distinct lines appear, 
among which we particularly distinguish a triple line, remarkable as well for its fine 
rc4 colour as for its distinctness, and nearer to Ha a second surii triple litia, at first well 
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defined but soon merging into a single one. like the less refracted part of the spec- 
trum, the most refracted part is developed only at a higher ignition of, the vapour of 
the sulphur. At its violet extremity (we do not give here a full description of the 
middle part) we observe at the same distance from one another five well-defined fiiinter 
bright lines. Then follows, after an expanded violet band, a ^Ktup of four bright lines, 
the second of which is accompanied by a more refracted, the fourth by a less refracted 
iaint line. The fourth line especially is distinct to a degree seldom observed at so high 
a refraction and so great a power of the discharge. After two bands of faint light, 
there is seen at the end of the spectrum a group of four slightly expanded bright lines, 
preceded by ap expanded violet band. ^ « 

S9. Like sulphur, selenium has two spectra — one of the first, another of the second 
order. 

40. Ignited carbon, even in a state of greatest division, gives a continuous spectrum. 

41. We select, among the various compound gases which, if decomposed in ilame^ give 
the spectrum of carbon, in the first place cyanogen. The gas was procured by heating 
cyanide of mercury introduced into a retort of glass by means of a lamp. The flame of 
it may be fed either with oxygen or with air. 

When a jot of cyanogen mixed with oxygen is kindled, in the interior part of the flame 
a most brilliant cone of a whitish-violet light is seen, the limit between the ignited and 
the cold part of the jet. This cone exhibiting the spectrum of vapour of carbon 
best developed, we conclude that the cyanogen must be decomposed into carbon and 
nitrogen, the carbon being in the gaseous condition a moment before its combination 
with oxygen takes place*. 

42. In order to prevent explosion of the mixture of cyanogen and oxygen, it is pre- 
ferable that the jets of the two gases meet from opposite sides before the slit of thespet^ 
tral apparatus, forming there, if kindled, a brilliant, flat, vertical surface., The jet of 
cyanogen might be obtained directly from the retort, by the heating of which it may be 
regulated. Thus we get, all being properly arranged, a splendid and richly coloured 
spectrum. Especially we distinguish ^ght groups of bright Unes^ which, being all of 
the same general character, indicate at first sight the existence of vapour of carbon. We 
shall denote these groups, starting from the less refracted and proceeding to the more 
refracted ones, by a, i, c, d, e, /, y, h. The group a is formed by five, b by six, c by 
four, d by five, e by seven,/' by three, g by seven, and h by three bright Unes. But these 
lines, of a measuhible breadth and a quite different appearance, are not to be confounded 
with the bright lines which, in the case of nitrogen and sulphur, for instance, constitute 
spectra ofth e second order. In each group the first line is the brightest ; the following, 
which are nearer to one another, decrease4n intensity, and under less favourable circum- 
stances the last ones are not seen. Hence the groups, according to an expression of 
Mr. Attfield, have the appearance of a portico. The red group {a) is not always seen 
distinctly (less distinctly in the present case than in the case of other gaseous com- 

* Hr. A 1 TETEI.D has the merit of having first stated that spectra hitherto attributed to compound gaseous 
sahstonoes, are to be refezxed to the vapour of carbon itself (Philosophical Transactions for 1862, p. 221). 
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pounds of carbon) ; the group f is very faint, the group g beautifully violet, h rather 
ultra-violet. 

43. The whole spectrum, except its red extremity, is divided into large shaded fields. 
The shadow increases from the less to the more refracted part of each field ; from its 
orighter less refracted part arise the bright lines of one group, the first of these lines 
towards the darkest extremity of the preceding field. As well us in the former cases of 
nitrogen and sulphur, the shadow is produced by dark transversal lines on a coloured 
ground. But here the distance of the shading-lines from each other varies even in the 
same field. Towards the bright, i. e. the less refracted extremity of each field, the 
distance decreases, while at the same tin^ the darkness and the breadth of the lines 
is diminished. The space between two consecutive lines appeared to be greatest in the 
field containing the group c, at a distance from d about twice as great as that from c. 
There we counted, on making use of two prisms and applying a magnifying-power of 
eighteen, the aperture of the slit being regulaccd in the ordinary way (13), nine shading- 
lines, including eight nearly equal small bands, the total breadth of which corresponded 
to five divisions of our arbitrary scale. Hence we computed the angular distance of 
two consecutive dark lines which we observed to be about five-fourths of the distance of 
the sodium-lines. 

The dark sliading-lines also appear within the bands bounded by the lines of the 
brighter characteristic groups. The band between the second and the third bright line 
of the yellow group i, the total breadth of which corresponds to four divisions of our 
arbitrary scale, was divided by dark lines into twelve smaller bands of about equal 
breadth. Accordingly the angular distance of two such consecutive lines is about two- 
thiids the distance of the two sodium-lines. The dark linos within the neighbouring 
band, bounded by the first and second bright line of the same group, were much nearer 
to one andther, and their number too great to be counted with certainty. 

44. Between the groups / and g there is indicated a particular distribution of light 
and shadow, which, being a faint copy of what takes place if olefiant gas be burned 
instead of cyanogen, will be better understood after wo have described the spectrum of 
the new gas. 

45. The least-refracted part of the spectrum, preceding the first line of the group a, 
essentially differs from the more refracted part already described. There arc three fine 
red bands contiguous to the first bright line of the group, extending nearly to H«, and 
beyond this hydrogen-line, after a dark space, two similar but not so w^l-defined bands. 
The breadth of these bands is nearly the same, and all are shaded in a siiuilg r way. 
Contrary to the distribution of shadow ifi the larger field, the shadow is strongest in the 
less refracted part of each band ; in the most rbfracted part we observed two bright lines. 

46. When the combustion of cyanogen took place in air, the bands we have just 
described were best developed, and new similar ones added. They extended from beyond. 
H« nearly to H^. The breadth of these bauds slightly increases towards the violet end 
of the spectrum, their general description remaining the same. We especiaUy counted 
seven such bands, the first of which is traversed by the double sodium-line, and the last 
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is bounded at the place fonnerly occupied by the second bright line of the character- 
istic group c. 

When the flame of cyanogen is fed by air, we observe under favourable circumstances 
no traces of the groups a and the least-refracted bright line of the group c faintly 
appears, d is scarcely indicated, but the groups e^f^g are fully developed, especially the 
last one, of a flne violet colour. 

46. In supplying the flame of cyanogen by air increasingly mixed with oxygen, we 
distinctly see two spectra overlying one another. One of these spectra (the spectrum of 
bands) giving way step by step to the other, the appearance is continually changed. 
The red bands only remained undisturbed, they became even more distinct by the 
increased intensity of the combustion. The adjacent group a is scarcely developed, 
evidently on account of an imperfect extinction of the overlying bands. 

The superposition of the two spectra introduces new details into the general conflgu- 
ration of the resulting spectrum. Thus, for instance, at a certain intensity of combus- 
tion the interval between the first and second bright line of the group b is divided by 
four fine bright lines into five spaces, the breadth of which decreases towards the violet 
part of the spectrum. Thus also in the large field containing the group c, the influ- 
ence of the spectrum of bands is rendered sensibleby a partic alar distribution of shadow. 

47. Secondly, we submitted to a closer examination olefiant gas, CK, when burned 
either with oxygen or with air. We operated as we did in the former case of cyanogen ; 
only the gas, prepared by heating a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid, was previ- 
ously introduced into a gasometer. 

The luminous cone which exhibits the spectrum of vapour of carbon is of a fine blue 
colour, especially if the flame is fed by oxygen. ■* 

48. In the spectrum thus obtained the characteristic groups a, d, c, and d appeared 
on a shaded ground. All these groups, especially the red one a, scarcely se'en in the 
spectrum obtained by the combustion of cyanogen, are finely developed. The last line 
of b and d is slightly expanded ; but there is no trace whatever either of the bonds of 
the spectrum of cyanogen, if burned in common air, or even of the groups e and g. 
Instead of these groups there is quite a new configuration. Equally distant from the 
place which the groups occupied in the former spectrum, a small well-defined black 
band was seen, bounded on the more refracted side by a violet space, which, being of 
great brilliancy* where it touches the band, was shaded gradually till the spectrum, not 
extending beyond the place of the group was extinguished. This violet space is tra- 
versed by well-defined dark lines, equally distant from each other, but more apart than 
the shadir^ lines we described in former cases. The black band is bounded on its less 
refracted side by a bright line, having the breadth of the lines of the characteristic 
groups, which at a certain distance was preceded by a more difiused violet light, tra- 
versed, like the brilliant one on the opposite side, by dark but less distinct lines. Here 
^o the faint group/* appeared. 

The distribution of light and shade producing the configuration just described is 
MDCCCLXV. D 
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seen also, distinctly but faintly, in the spectrum we obtained by the combustion of 
cyanogen with oxygen, where at the same time the groups e and g are beautifully 
expressed (44). 

49. Among the gases exhibiting the spectrum of vapour of carbon, when enclosed in 
our spectral tubes and decomposed by the heat of the discharge of Buhmkobff’s coil, 
we first select oxide of carbon. In operating with this gas as we did with nitrogen, 
we got, if the Leyden jar was intercalated, simultaneously the spectrum of vapour of 
carbon and the spectrum of oxygen ; without the jar, the pure spectrum of vapour of 
carbon. In the last case the heat of the discharge is high enough to ignite vapbur of 
carbon, but not sufficient to give the spectrum of oxygen. The single spectrum, as well 
as the combined one, is obtained accordingly ad libitum ; whence we conclude that as 
the successive discharges pass through the spectral tube, the gas is alternately decom- 
posed and recomposed again. 

60. We shall in a few words describe the spectrum obtained without the jar, at a ten- 
sion of the gas, when observed by means of the manometer before the spectral tube was 
sealed, of 32 millims. 

Four characteristic groups only were seen, a, 6, c, and d. When the current 
first passed, the band a appeared completely ; after some time its two first lines only 
remained, rising as isolated bright lines from a dark ground ; finally all the group dis- 
appeared. The groups 6, c, and d remained nearly unchanged ; there appeared only 
two bright lines of c, the place corresponding to the two following ones being very 
brilliant. 

The whole spectrum was divided into large fields, similar to the fields we described 
in 4;he case of the fiame of cyanogen fed with oxygen. But in this case each field is 
bounded at its more refracted and shaded extremity by the first bright line of a charac- 
teristic grbup ; the following lines, bordered by shading, rise from the lightest part of 
the adjacent field. In the new instance the fields are not bounded in the same way. 
After tile group a has disapp^red, there is a differently shaded dark space, extending to 
the place of the third bright line of that group. In the remaining part of the spec- 
trum we may (^tinguish seven shaded fields. The first goes a little beyond the first 
bright line of the group J, where it is bounded by a transversal line, dividing the band 
formed by the first two lines of the group into a dark less refracted and a light more 
refr^ted part. Accordingly the first bright line rises from the dark end of the first 
field, the remaining lines ifrom the light end of the second field. The second field does 
not reach the first bright line of the following group c, this line being nearly equally 
distant from the extremity of ^e field and the next line of the same group. The third 
field goes slightly beyond H/S; the fourth to the first line of the group d; the fifth 
nearly to the place occupied by the fifth line of the group e\ the sixth approaches the 
place of the group/; and the seventh extends to the fourth line of the group g. The 
fourth and sixth fields presented the appearance of pure channeled spaces, as described 
in the case of nitrogen. 
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51. If the he^lng-power of the discharge be too strong, spectral tubes enclosing 
oxide of carbon at a higher tendon showed only three large shaded fields, without 
any traces of the characteristic groups. The first two of these fields are coincident with 
the second and third of the former fields ; the third occupies the place of the fourth 
and fifth former fields united into one. Here the shading of the three laj^e fields 
not being disturbed by any additional appearance, the transversal shading lines were 
observed most distinctly even in making use of four prisms and employing a magni- 
fying power of 36. In observing especially the light and less refracted part of the first 
field close to its extremity, these lines, on account of their extreme subtleness, are 
scarcely to be perceived ; when they begin to become well defined they are very near to 
each other; but towards the more refracted part of the field their distance increases 
simultaneously with their breadth, till, at some jdistance from the bright extremity, the 
dark expanded lines are resolved into small shaded bands*. 

52. Spectral tubes containing carbonic add instead of oxide of carbon gave essen- 
tially the same spectra. The increased quantity of oxygen of the decomposed gas may 
be observed by means of the interposed jar. In such tubes there was no carbon depo- 
sited, not even after a long passage of the dischaige. 

53. All compound gases enclosed in our spectral tubes are decomposed by the heat 
produced by the discharge of Suemkorff’s large induction coil ; but instantly after the 
discharge passes, the recomposition takes place. The recomposition is prevented only 
by a sudden cooling of the elementary gases obtained by the decomposition. Thus, for 
instance, spectrsd tubes enclosing cyanogen are scarcely fitted for observation, the inte- 
rior surface of their capillary part being instantaneously blackened by the deposited 
carbon. No carburetted hydrogen resists final decomposition by the passing current. 
We add only a few observations, made by means of spectral tubes. 

54. The spectrum of the light hydrocarbon gas, H^, obtained without the Leyden 
jar, at bnce showed the expanded bright lines of hydrogen and an imperfect spectrum 
of vapour of carbon, especially the brightest lines of the characteristic groups c, 
and d. By intercalating the jar, the hydrogen-spectrum, approaching to a continuous 
one, became quite predominant. 

Olefiant gae^ O H*, of a primitive tension of about 70 millima, gave, vrithout the jar, 
a scarcely visible spectrum ; by intercalating the jar, the three hydrogen-lines Ha, H/3, 
Hy appeared well defined, and the spectrum of vapour of carbon, with its groups a, d, 
0, d, and its shaded large fields, wdl developed. 

Methyly H^ showed, without the jar, at once Ho, Hj3, Hy, and the dharacteristic 
groups e and g ; with the interposed jar these two groups disappeared, and were replaced 
by the groups a, by Oy and d. 

Acetylmey C^Hs* though according to Bebthelot and Moreen formed from its 

* The same speotmm, but fiaiiiter, is obtained under quite different oondilions. We hare already noticed, 
in the introductory remarks, that in a spectral tube evacuated to the last degree by Gkisslib’s exhauster, 
vaporized carbon is indicated by its qsectmm. The spectrum obtained is that described above (8). 

D 2 
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elements when Davy’s charcoal light is produced within an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
when introduced into our tubes is nevertheless rapidly decomposed oy the discharge, 
and most incompletely recomposed after the discharge has passed. The inside of the 
tubes is instantly blackened, and in the first moment only, along with the spectrum of 
hydrogen, we perceive the groups of carbon-lines seen in the case of olefiant gas. 

65. Finally, Ruhmkorpp’s large induction coil w£is discharged between two electrodes 
of carbon, surrounded by an atmosphere of hydrogmi. The four groups «, 6, c, and d 
were obtained, constituting the spectrum of vaporized carbon. 

66. In resuming, we are struck by the variety of appearances presented by ignited 

vapour of carbon when submitted to spectral analysis under different conditions. But, 
whatever may be this variety, it is impossible not to admit that all or nearly all of the 
various types of spectra we described are derived from the same source. We may 
distinguish four such types : 1st, the bands, especially seen when the fiame of cyanogen 
is fed by air ; 2ndly, the particular distribution of light and shadow near HjS when the 
fiame of olefiant gas is fed by oxygen ; Srdly, the large fields shaded by transversal dark 
lines ; 4thly, the characteristic groups of bright lines, a, J, c, d, A, which are to 

be ranged into two different sets, a, d, c, d, and fy g, h. It is a curious fact that all 
these different types, either fully developed or indicated only, are represented in the 
fiame of cyanogen, if fed with oxygen, while in all the other cases we examined there 
are represented either a single type or two types, or even three, — namely, 1, the third 
type alone ; 2, the first type, with the second set of groups ; 3, the third type, with one 
set of groups (<z, <?, d) ; 4, the same type, with the other set (e, g) ; 6, the second and 

third types, with the first set of groups. There is no doubt that the different types 
correspond to different degrees of temperature, — the temperature being lowest when the 
bands are principally developed, lower in the case of the second set of groups than in 
the case of the first, lower in the case of the shaded large fields than in the case where 
the characteristic groups appear simultaneously. 

In the present state of the question we are not able fully to explain the various 
types of spectra of carbon. It is only proved that all spectra which we referred to 
carbonic vapour do not contain any bright line belonging to another elementary gas. 
Either the well-known spectra of foreign admixed gases, of nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, 
for instance, do not appear at all ; or if they do, they may be subtracted from the whole 
apparent spectrum. 

It appears doubtful tha£ the different types depend solely upon temperature. If so, 
the temperature varying in the different parts of the ignited vapour of carbon, different 
types may be seen simultaneously. We shall not now discuss the influence which the 
coexistence of foreign gases might have on the spectra of vapour of carbon, nor may we 
here decide whether or not, in the lower temperature of the flame, a gaseous compound 
of carbon, not being entirely decomposed, exhibits, with the spectrum of the vapour of 
•carbon, simultaneously the spectrum of the undecomposed gas. 

In the spectrum of cyanogen, for instance, we got no visible traces of the spectrum 
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of nitrogen (originating fironi the decomposed gas), whether we supplied the flame by a 
jet of oxygen, or operated in open air; but in both cases there is no reason not to 
admit that the bands, which are not seen in the case of any other compound of carbon, 
were owing to the undecomposed cyanogen (sec no. 61). 

67. With regard to the spectrum of hydrogen^ we first refer to former observations. 
The spectrum one of us obtained by sending the discharge of Ruhmkobff’s small 
induction coil through one of his highly evacuated spectral tubes, constructed by 
M. Gbissler, diows only three bri^t lines, which he denoted by Ha, H/3, and Hy. 
The beautiful red light of the ignited rarefied gas, divided into these three bright lines, 
even after having passed through the four prisms of Steinheil’s spectral apparatus, 
remains highly concentrated. At a magnifying power of 72, the three bright lines or 
small bands thus obtained are well defined. Their apparent breEtdth is equal to the 
breadth of the slit ; consequently, on further narrowing the slit, they approach gra- 
dually to mathematical lines. Hence we conclude that, under the above-mentioned 
conditions, the length of wave of the light constituting each of the three hydrogen-lines 
is constant, and remains so if by widening the slit the lines are expanded into bands. 
In referring the middle lines of such bands to the middle line of the direct image of 
the slit, we obtain its angle of refraction. It was proposed to employ these middle 
lines instead of Fraunhofer’s dark lines of the solar spectrum in determining the indices 
of refraction*. This proceeding has since been proved to 'be very expedient f. 

68. Hydrogen permits the electric discharge to pass at a lower tension than other 
gases do. When Ruhmkorff’s small induction coil was discharged through a spectral 
tube enclosing hydrogen, which was gradually rarefied to the highest tenuity to be 
reached by means of Geissler’s exhauster, finally the beautiful red colour of the 
ignited gas became fainter, and passed gradually into an undetermined violet. When 
analyzed by the prism, Ha disappeared, while Hj3, though fainter, remained well defined. 
Accordingly light of a greater length of wave was the first extinguished j;. 

69. Hydrogen shows in the most striking way the expansion of its spectral lines, and 
their gradual transformation into a continuous spectrum. When the direct discharge 
of Buhmkorff’s large induction coil is sent even through the old spectrum tubes 
enclosing hydrogen, the formerly obtained spectrum is essentially altered. By increas- 
ing the power of the coil, the violet line Hy first expands; while it continues to 
expand, the expansion of the bluish-green line H/3 becomes visible. Let the aperture 
of the slit be regulated so that the double sodium-line will separate into two single 
lines nearly touching one another. Then, the angular breadth of HjS becoming two or 
three minutes, the breadth of Hy is about double. The expansion takes place as u^ell 

* FoeoBin>oBiT*s ‘ Annalen,* vol. evii. p. 497. 

t Lanoolt: **Ue1)er die BiQohtmgsezponenten flussigor Homologer Verbindungen/’ Pogoxudobfv's 'Annalen,’' 
vd. czvli. p. 363. 

t PiOoKmi ; ** Uober recarrento Strome und ihre Anwendong zur Darstellung von OasspcctFen,*' Pogoez- 
soBvr’s ' Annalen/ vol. oxri. p. 61. 
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towards the less as towards the piore refracted part of ^e spectrum. remains 
ahnosj; unchanged after Hy has passed into an undetermined large violet hnnd, and Hj3 
extended its decreasing light on its two sides. On employing the Leyden jar, an4 
giving to the gas in our new tubes a tension of about 60 millims., the spectrum is 
already transformed into a continuous one, with a red line at one of its . extremitiea 
At a tension of 360 millims. the continuous spectrum is highly increased in intensity, 
while the red line Ha, expanded into a band, scarcely rises from it. If the electric 
spark passes through hydrogen at the ordinary tension, the ignited gas on its way 
always gives the spectrum of the three expanded lines*. 

60. Even in the old spectral tubes enclosing highly rarefied hydrogen, the ground, 
from which the three characteristic lines rise, did not appear always of the same dark- 
ness ; in some instances new bright lines appeared, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the sodium-line. In resuming the subject, we pointed out the existence of a new 
hydrogm^ectrunh corresponding to a lower temperature, but having no resemblance 
at all to the spectra of the first order of nitrogen, sulphur, &c. In this spectrum, of a 
peculiar character, if fully developed, we observe a great number of well-defined bright 
lines, almost too numerous to count and represent by an engraving, but brilliant enough to 
be examined at a magnifying power of 72, after the light has passed through four prisms. 

* After FsArinioTEB, and especially Dr. WHEATSTonx, directed the attention of philosophers to the electriq 
spectrum, Massoe indicated the rod hydrogen-lino, hut without referring in an explicit way to its origin. 
Axostboh first separated the spectrum of gas from the spectra of metal. In the diagram he gave of the 
hydrogen-spectrum, he represented, by means of curves, the intensity of light along the whole length of the 
spectrum, especially the maxima of intensity within the red, the green, and the violet. These maxima corre- 
spond to Ha, H/3, Hy, here expanded into bands, the breadth of whidi, as well as their de<9reasing intensity 
towards both ends, are indicated by the extension and steepness of the curves. After one of ns published 
his first researches on the spectra of ignited g^ea, M. vax uxb Wnuaxir, in operating with strong induce^ 
currents, determined in a similar way the maxima of intenmty of the hydrogen-spectrum. 

The spectra thus obtained are not calculated to prove the connexion existing between the bright lines of 
ignited gases or vapours and FKAxnmorEB’s dark lines of the solar spectrum. Starting, in his first communica- 
tion made to the Royal Swedish Academy, 1853, from the theoretical oonceptiem ** that Ihe dark linos of the 
solar spectrum are to bo regarded as an inversion of the bright h'nes of the electric speotrom,** H. Xxosxbox 
concluded the coincidence of Ha with Fbauxhofxb’s line C ; but tiie diagram diows that thu conclusion was 
not based on exact measurement. One of us, in his publication of 1850, not being guided by any theoretical 
view on this point, first announced the coincidence of'H/3 with FBAuxBorxB’s F, and fixed the position of Hy 
near G, of Ha at a distance of two minutes from C. When at a later period he made tise of 8TxnncRiz.*s large 
spectral apparatus, he pointed out at first sight the exact cqinmdence of Ha with C, Hy with a marked Uaok 
line at some distance from G, towards F. In operating with spectiid tubes, M. AxosibSx confirmed these 
results. (The spectroscope emjfioyed in 1850 being a small and imperfect one, there was given to the dit an 
aperture of more than three minutes. The adjustment was made with regard to HjS. Hence the error finally 
made in determining the position of Ha may be folly explained, by the oireumstanoe that the illuminated 
border of the slit was observed instead of the illuminated aperture itself.) — ^InesTsfix : ** Optische TJnter- 
sochungen,” Foookhdobfv’s ' Annalen,’ vol. xdv. ; « Ueber die FBAUimoixB’sdien linien im Sonnenspectrum,’* 
Ibid. vol. cxvii. Yaw deb Wiluoxx : “ Over het dectrische Spectrum, Yerhandolingen der E. Hollandsche 
Academie (Natuurkunde vii. A viii.). PlOoexx, PoaaxxnoBrr’s ' Annalen,* vol. evii. p. 544. 
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61. On sending the direct discharge of Buhmkosff’s coil through a tube of glass &om 
one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch in diameter, provided with electrodes of platinum 
or of aluminium, enclosing hydrogen at a tension of 6 to 10 millims., a luminous thread 
of light of a bluish-white colour was seen passing along the axis of the tube, without 
touching the glass. When analyzed by the prism, it gave a faint speatnim of the 
above-mentioned numerous bright lines, especially within the red and the yellov^. 
Among these lines neither H« nor Hy were seen ; H/3 only appeared, but less bright 
than many of the other lines. By interposing the Leyden jar and gradually increasing 
its charge (12), all lines became brighter, surpassing all other lines in brilliancy ; 
H« appeared beautifully, Hy fainter. Hence we conclude that the' numerous bright 
lines belong neither to the vaporized metal of the electrodes, nor to the decomposed 
interior surface of the glass, but solely to the hydrogen, constituting a new spectrum of 
it. This spectrum may be seen simultaneously with the three characteristic lines Ha, 
H/3, Hy ; but at an increased temperature, when these lines begin to expand, it entirely 
disappears. 

62. We got only one spectrum of oxygen in operating exactly in the same way as we 
did in the case of nitrogen, with merely this difference, that under the sam& con- 
ditions a spectrum of equal brightness was obtained only by means of a stronger 
discharge. Accordingly if oxygen, enclosed in the spectral tube, be replaced by com- 
mon air, the spectritm of the oxygen it contains does not appear until after interposing 
the Leyden jar. 

We do not enter here into the detail of the oxygen-spectrum, but conclude with a 
general remark. Nearly all luminous lines of the spectra of the second order expand 
when the temperature of the ignited gas increases beyond a certain limit ; but neither 
do all lines reach the same brightness before expanding, nor do the lines in the different 
parts of the spectrum expand at the same temperature. That is seen best in the spec- 
trum of the second order of oxygen. The bright lines constituting the characteristic 
groups of its middle part oppose the greatest resistance to expansion. If they are best 
defined, the luminous lines towards the red extremity, most distinct at a lower tem- 
perature, are already expanded, while towards the violet extremity the luminous lines 
are scarcely developed; they will be brightly developed, become well defined, and 
extend very far, after the ignited oxygen reaches a temperature at which the groups of 
the middle part are expanded. Hence arises the diflSculty of representing the oxygen- 
spectrum. A drawing exhibiting the wel)-defined lines successively developed in its 
different parts is rather an ideal image than a true representation of nature. 

63. Water introduced into a small spectral tube was kept boiling till the last traces of 
air were expelled, and then, before all the water was evaporated, the tube was hermetically 
sealed. The direct discharge, if passing, scarcely rendered the tube luminous, but with 
the intercalated jar the peculiar red light of hydrogen appeared, exhibiting the charac- 
istic lines Ho, H/3, Hy well defined. When these lines became gradually expanded, 
the lines of the o^tygen-spectrum successively appeared with an increasing intensity, 
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finally rising from the hydrogen-spectrum transformed into a continuous one. Here 
the heat of the discharge is increased by the increased density of the vapour of 
water, and reciprocally the evaporation is accelerated by the rising temperature of the 
discharge. The vapour of water is decomposed by the discharge ; the ignited hydrogen 
resulting from the decomposition exhibits a spectrum at a lower temperature than the 
resulting oxygen does. After the discharge ceases, oxygen and hydrogen are recomposed 
again to water. 

64. Phosphorus, when treated like sulphur (35), exhibits a beautiful spectrum of the 
second order. Whatever may be the gradual change of the intensity of light produced 
by regulating as well the discharge as (by means of a lamp) the heat of the spectral 
tube, we get only one spectrum of bright lines successively developed. Among them 
there is one announcing at first sight the presence of vapour of pjjiosphorus, a triple 
orange line, formed by two single lines of first intensity, and a third less bright one 
bisecting the interval between them. The other brightest lines are seen within the 
green. 

We get no difference at all by introducing into the spectral tube either common or 
red phosphorus. After the current had passed for some time, common phosphorus was 
seen, within the tube, transformed into a subtle powder of the red kind. 

65. Chlorine, Proniine, and Iodine were among the substances first submitted to spec- 
tral analysis by one of us. On resuming the subject we fully confirmed the formerly 
obtained results, that not any two of the numerous spectral lines, characterizing the 
three substances, were coincident. 

By means of the electric current we got in all instances only spectra of the second 
order. We were especially desirous of ascertaining whether there existed a spectrum 
of iodine, corresponding to a lower temperature, the inverse or negative image of which 
agreed with the spectrum produced by absorption on sending sunlight (which, in order 
to prevent the influence of Fraunhofer’s dark lines, may be replaced by the light of 
phosphorus in combustion) through a stratum of heated vapour of iodine. Thus, 
indeed, we obtain more than fifty shaded bands, the breadth of which decreases from 
the violet to the red, constituting a spectrum of the first order. The flame of hydrogen 
in open air was not fitted to ignite vapour of iodine introduced into it sufficiently. But 
by feeding the flame by oxygen we got a new spectrum. Large fields, shaded by dark 
transversal lines, differently bounded, but quite similar to the third type of the spectra 
of vapour of carbon, constituted a spectrum of the first order. But the spectrum we 
might have expected according to theory was not seen. 

66. Arsenic, when treated like sulphur and phosphorus, gives a well-defined spectrum 

of the second order. ♦ 

67. So docs mercury when introduced into a spectral tube from which air is expelled, 
either by means of Geissler’s exhauster, or by boiling the mercury within it. After a 
slight heating of the tube by means of an alcohol-lamp the discharge passes; and 
having once passed, it continues to do so, even without the lamp. Vapour of mercury 
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opposing a comparatively small resistance to the passing current, we found it useful to 
intercalate at the same time a Leyden jar and a stratum of air. Thus, indeed, by regu- 
lating as well the density of the vapour as the thickness of the stratum, we obtained 
the best-developed spectrum. 

The least quantity of mercury, if vaporized, becomes visible by the passing current. 
Especially when mixed with other metals like arsenic, antimony, &c., we may detect 
even the least traces of it, which would entirely elude chemical analysis. Thus, for 
instance, we observed that arsenic, whatever may be its origin, is not free from mercury. 
After introducing a small quantity of it, which we heated by an alcohol-lamp when we 
placed it before the slit of the spectral apparatus, in a few moments four lines of great 
brightness, among which was a double yellow one, rose from a dark ground, but before 
the spectrum was fully developed it was abruptly replaced by another quite as brilliant. 
The first spectrum* obtained belongs to vapour of mercury, first developed by evaporiza- 
tion, the second to arsenic, which increasingly vaporized at a higher temperature dis- 
putes the conduction of the discharge with the mercury, the vapour of which, according 
to its small existing quantity, reaches only a very low limit. The spectrum of arsenic 
remaining alone, gradually increased in brilliancy by the development and expansion of 
its bright lines. In cooling the spectral tube, by taking off the lamp, the spectrum of 
arsenic lost its extreme brilliancy; well-defined bright lines, the number of which 
gradually diminished, rose from a dark ground, and were replaced again by the spectral 
lines of mercury, till finally all light was extinguished. 

68. The metals of alkalies, sodium, potassium, lithium, thallium show, even at the 
lower temperature of Bunsen’s lamp, a spectrum of the second order, consisting of bright 
lines, the number of which is increased by the higher temperature of the current, while 
the principal ones are expanded. 

69. Barium, strontium, calcium show, even in Bunsen’s lamp, shaded bands, and a 
bright chief single line at the same time. This line, green in the case of barium, bluish 
violet in the case of strontium, violet in the case of calcium, fully exhibits the character 
of the bright lines in the spectra of the second order. The bands, if well developed, 
constitute a spectrum of the first order. ^ We examined especially the spectrum of 
barium, by introducing its chloride into the hydrogen-flame. In making use of two 
prisms and employing a magnifying power of eighteen, we distinctly obtained the shading 
of the bands resolved into dark lines, finer and closer to one another than in former 
similar cases. Thus we proved that the hand-^ectrum of baryta is in every respect a 
spectrum of the first order. 

70. Spectra of the first order were observed in the case of a few heavy metals only. 
Among the^ metals we mention in the first instance lead. We obtain its spectrum in 
Bunsen’s lamp, but in order to get it beautifully developed we must make use of the 
oxyhydrogen flame. The spectra we obtained were identically the same whatever com- 
pound of lead was introduced into that flame. We especially examined its combinations 
with chlorine, bromine, iodine, and oxygen. In all cases we observed larger bands, 
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which by increased temperature were divided into smaller ones. £ach band has a chan- 
neled appearance produced by fine dark lines, the darkness of which increases from the 
more to the less refracted extremity of the band, contrary to what takes place in the 
violet channeled spaces of nitrogen. 

Chloride of lead, when examined within our spectral tubes, showed no traces of 
bands ; they were replaced by bright lines. But on account of the great difficulty of 
vaporizing it, the spectrum of the second order, owing to lead, is best developed by 
the discharge of Euhmkorpf’s coil between two electrodes made from this metal and 
surrounded by an atmosphere of hydrogen. The spectrum of this gas being under these 
conditions nearly a continuous one (59), the bright lines of the lead-spectrum of the 
second order rise from a colomed ground. More than fifty lines were counted, although 
the fainter ones did not appear. 

71. When either chloride or bromide or iodide of copper is introduced into the flame 
of Bunsen’s lamp, we get spectra of bands, but these bands are not exactly the same, 
they differ from one another by additional bands*. In the oxyhydrogen flame the 
bands are better developed, but wc did not succeed in resolving the shadows of the 
bands into dark lines. At the same time four lines of single refrangibility appeared. 
The number of these lines was increased and the number of bands reduced, when chlo- 
ride of copper was examined within our spectral tubes. The well-known spectrum of 
the second order was fully developed, and every trace of bands extinguished, by dis- 
charging Ruiimkorfp’s coil between two copper electrodes. 

72. Finally, manganese exhibited a curious spectrum of the first order, most similar 
to that of carbon (third and fourth type (56)). The whole spectrum is equally divided 
into large fields, but these fields are shaded differently by fine transversal lines, the 
shadow increasing from the more to the less refracted extremity of each field. From 
the brighter less refracted part rise groups of bright lines, similar to the groups of 
carbon, but the lines of the groups are differently distributed. 

When Ruhmkorff’s large coil was discharged between two electrodes made from man- 
ganese (we surrounded them with an atmosphere of hydrogen), a pure spectrum of the 
second order, free from any traces whatever ,of the former spectrum, was obtained. 


Explanation of the Plates. 

In determining the different spectra both of the first and the second order, the 
dispersing prisms occupied invariably the same position, correspont^ng to the Tninimnm 
deviation of the green hydrogen-line H/3, i. e . of Fraunhofer’s F. AU sj^ectra repre- 
sented in the Plates are referred to the three hydrogen-lines Ho, H/3, Hy, and the 
double sodium-line Na. Generally two prisms of about 60® and 45° were employed, 

• Thia fact has been noticed by M. A. Miischbblich with regard to the chloride and tho iodide, and attri- 
buted by him to the undecomposed salt (’Poooxirooiirr’s * Annalen/ 1862, vol. ii. p. 296/ 
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giving the distances of Ho; and Na on one side and of liy on the other side from H/3, 
by the following numbers of divisions of an arbitrary scale : 

139-6, 100-5-101, 88-5. 

In the first Plate portions of all the coloured spectra are represented as they appear 
by making use of two additional prisms of 45°. 


PLATE I. 

contains spectra of the first order. The first spectrum, N, belonging to nitrogen, is 
taken under such conditions that both itl^ extremities appear equally developed. To 
the whole spectrum is added a representation of two bands, C, of its more refracted 
part, obtained by nfbans of the four prisms. Here a determined number of subtle dark 
transverse lines produce the channeled appearance. Likewise the configui-atioii of two 
orange bands, A, and two green ones, B, is represented, exhibiting the character of the 
less refracted part of the spectrum (15-19, 27, 28). 

S represents the spectrum of sulphur, as obtained by means of an exhausted bent 
spectral tube enclosing sulphur moderately heated by an alcohol lamp, and traversed by 
the charge without an interposed jar (35, 36). 

Two green and two blue shaded bands, as seen by means of the four prisms, are repre-- 
sented by A and B. 

C I shows the spectrum of vapour of carbon obtained by the combustion of cyanogen 
in oxygen. It exhibits within the large shaded fields groups of peqpliar bright lines, 
the brilliancy of which it was impossible to represent. These groups are denoted by 
a, d, c, d, f\ y, h. The red extremity becomes fainter when the heat of com> 
bustion increases, and even appears more distinct if the combustion takes place in air 
(41-46). 

The configuration of one of the red bands, as seen when the four prisms are employed, 
is re^esented by A. 

C II exhibits the spectrum of vapour of carbon obtained by means of spectral tubes 
enclosing oxide of carbon, the gas being decomposed by the electric discharge (49, 50). 
On taking away all characteristic groups, the remaining part of the spectrum, consisting 
only of three large shaded fields, is that obtained if the density of the gas be greater 
and the discharge too strong (51), as well as in the case of imperceptible traces of 
decomposed carbonic combinations (8). 

C III shows the less refracted part of the brightest of the large shaded fields (51). 

C iv exhibi]^ a peculiar distribution of light and shade within the violet, scarcely indi* 
cated in Ci,, but well developed when olefiant gas instead of cyanogen is burnt in 
oxygen (48). 
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PLATES II. & III. 

represent spectra of the second order, on a scale one-third larger than the seal©- of 
Plate I. 

In Plate II. N shows the second spectrum of nitrogen (20-23), O the spectrum of 
oxygen (63), S the second spectrum of sulphur (37, 38), Se of selenium (39). 

In Plate III. I shows the spectrum of iodine, Br of bromine. Cl of chlorine. Some 
remarks may be added here with regard to the conditions under which the spectra arc 
obtained. 

Iodine was introduced into a bent spectral tube, and the tube exhausted as far as 
possible. While more recently tubes have l)ecn constructed which do not allow the 
discharge of Ruhmkorff’s large coil to pass, not even at a very short distance of the 
electrodes, the same effect will scarcely be obtained if iodine is enclosed in the tube. 
Accordingly the very first moment the phenomena described in art. 8 take place ; but soon 
after, vapour of iodine is developed, and by the heating power of the discharge we get, 
without the Leyden jar, a spectrum of mere iodine, consisting of very well-defined lines 
on a dark ground. After the interposition of the jar these lines became more brilliant, 
but remained well defined, and their number increased. Then the position and the 
intensity of the lines of the middle part were determined, while the red extremity 
was not at all developed, and the violet one most imperfectly. If the density of the 
vapour is increased by heating the tube by means of an alcohol lamp, the lines deter- 
mined are expanded, while the'ground becomes illuminated. The brilliancy so increases 
that the eye can iparcely bear it, till at last the discharge ceases to pass. While the 
middle part approaches to continuity, a certain number of delicate brilliant red lines, 
seen in the diagram, appear, and do not lose their distinctness as long as the discharge 
passes. Towards the violet extremity new lines likewise appear, but though that extre- 
mity becomes most brilliant, we were not able to get the lines well defined. Accordingly 
the position of the expanded lines is approximately indicated by dotted lines. 

A drop of bromine was introduced into a small exhausted spectral tube. The tehsion 
of its vapour being too great to allow the discharge to pass, the vaporized fluid was 
expelled till the remaining vapour obtained a tension of. about 6 centimetres. But 
by and by the vapour of bromine, combined with the platinum of the electrodes, was 
deposited on the interior surface of the tube, and after some time, evidently from want 
of sufiicient conducting matter, the beautiful spectrum fiunted almost suddenly. The 
spectrum was taken with the interposed jar. In this case H« and H/3 are simulta- 
neously seen, but expanded, indicating traces of remaining water. The lines of oxygen 
are not seen. Without the jar hydrogen is not indicated. Then four bright lines, 
belonging to bromine, appear in the neighbourhood of H«. While, with the interposed 
jar, they are fully expanded ISce this hydrogen-line, a less refracted subtle line appears, 
always remaining most distinct. The blue and violet extremity of the spectrum is better 
defined than in the case of iodine. 
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The spectrum of chlorine is taken under similar conditions with the spectrum of 
bromine. The spectral tube most carefully exhausted was several times filled with 
chlorine and exhausted again. The final tension of the remaining gas was about 6 centi* 
metres, as it was in the former case. 

P exhibits the spectrum of phosphorus (64). 

Wc conclude with a general remark r^arding more or less all the spectra of the 
second order represented in Plates I. & II. The intensity attributed to the different 
bright lines constituting these spectra corresponds to the condi^on in which they are 
best developed. There seems to be a general rule that all luminous lines become 
brighter and are finally expanded, whei^the heating>power of the discharge continually 
increases. But for different lines the intensity does not rise in the same ratio : thus lines 
less brilliant at first than others may afterwaiHs surpass them in brilliancy. The inten- 
sity attained by the different luminous lines before they are expanded greatly differs ; 
lines may disappear by expansion, while others of the same spectrum do not yet appear. 
The least-refracted lines genemlly resist expansion the most. 
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II. On the Osteology of the genus Glyptodon. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.M.S. 


Bocei7od December 30, 1863, — Bead January 28, 1804. 


Part L — -'Kie history of the discovery and determination of the remains of the Hoplophoridce. 

Part II. — A description of tho skeleton of Olyptodoa davipes, Ovek (Hophphorut SeUoi, Lund ?).. 

§ 1. Description of tho SkuU. 

§ 2. Description of the Vertebral Column. 

Pabt I. — The history of the discovery, and determination of the remains of the Hoplo- 
phoridee, or animals allied to^ or identical with, Glyptodon clavipes. 

The earliest notice of the discovery of the remains of OlyptodonAWe animals is con- 
tained in the following extract from a letter, addressed to M. Auguste St. Hilaire by 
Don Damasio Laranaoa, Cure of Monte Video, which ax>pear8 in a note at p. 191 of the 
fifth volume of the first edition of Cuvier’s ‘Ossemens Fossiles,’ published in 1823: — 

“ I do not write to you about my Basypus {Megatherium^ Cuv.)s because I propose 
to make it the subject of a memoir which, I trust, may not be unworfhy of the atten- 
tion of those European savants who take an interest in fossils. I will merely say that 
I have obtained a femur, which was found in the Rio del Sauce, a branch' of the Saulis . 
Grande. It weighs about seven pounds, and may be six or eight inches wide. IH all 
points it resembles the femur of an Armadillo. I will send you one of its scales. The 
tail, as you have seen, is very short and very large ; it also possesses scutes^ bht they 
are not arranged in rings, or in whorls. These fossils are met with, almost at the sur- 
face, in alluvial, or diluvial, formations of a very recent date. It would seem that similar 
remains exist in analogous strata near Lake Merrim, on the frontier of the Portuguese 
colonies.” 

Cuvier expresses no opinion as to the accuracy, or otherwise, of Don Damasio 
Laranaga’s identification of his Dasypus with the Megatherium^ an identification which, 
it will be seen, was erroneous. 

The volume of the Transactions of the Royal Academy of^iences of Berlin for the 
year 1827 contains a memoir by Professor Weiss* upon the collections of fossils and 
minerals gathered in South America by Sellow, accompanied by%ve platqp, four of 
which display excellent representations of various portions of the dorsal and caudal 
deitnal armour, and of part of a femur, of one or more species of Glyptodon. Some of 
these fossils (the fragments of the dorsal dermal armour) were obtained at three feet 
from the surfrob, in the marly clay of which the banks of the Arapey Chico (a branch 

* TTeber das sudliohe Ende dos Gebirgsuges von Brasilien in der Provinz San Pedro do Sul und der Banda 
Oriental oder dem Staate von Monte 'Video : naob den Sammlungen des Herm Fn. Ssixow, von Herm 'Weiss. 
(Gtoksen in der Akademie der 'Wiss^isoliaften am 9. Augost 1827, nnd fi. Juni 1828), 
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of the Arapey Grande, an alHuent of the Uruguay) are formed. The skeleton of the 
Megatherium now at Madrid was found in a similar clay which underlies Buenos Ayres. 
The femur and the fragment of caudal ai-mour were procured from the banks of the 
Quegnay, a more northern affluent of the Uruguay than the Arapey. 

WErss remarks upon these fossils {1. c. p. 276) “ that it can hardly be doubted that 
they belonged to no other animal than the Megatherium^ Cuv. Cuvieb himself pub- 
lished, in a note to p. 191 of his ‘Rccherches sur Ics Ossemens Fossiles,’ t. v. 1* partie, 
the first information which he received, in 1823, that his Megatherium was a loricated 
animal. M. Laranaoa, parish priest of Monte Video* (from whom this information 
was derived, and in whose house M. Sellow, in 1822, saw two fragments of the 
armour, one belonging to the back and the other to the tail, which were found between 
Monte V'ideo and Maldonado, in a gully opening into the Arroyo de Solis), believed the 
animal to be an Armadillo, J)a&yjgu8\ Cuvieb had already pointed out the similarity of 
the extremities to this genus and to Myrmecophaga. However, the armour plates found 
on the Arapey show no trace of a zonary arrangement, and the fragments possessed by 

M # 

M. Labanaoa also leaving a doubt on this point, it may remain an open question whether 
the Megatherium possessed a veritably jointed armour, or whether it was not more 
probably provided with a solid shield.” 

The figures show, and Professor Weiss remarks upon, the raised conical form of the 
marginal pieces of the carapace. 

In the course of his description of the parts of the skeleton of a Megatherium sent to 
this country by Sir Wooddine Parish, Mr. CuFrf remarks, “ In these latter instances 
the osseous remains were accompanied by an immense shell or case, portions of which 
were brought to this country ; but most of the bones associated with the shell crumbled 
to pieces after exposure to the air, and the broken portions preserved have not been 
sufficiently made out to be, at present, satisfactorily described. Representations, how- 
ever, of parts of the shell in question are given in the plate annexed.” 

The plate (46) to which reference is here made exhibits views of the inner and 
outer siu'faces of parts of the carapace of a Olyptodon. In a note (p. 437) Mr. Clift 
mentions that casts of the principal bones in question have been sent, among other 
places, to the Jardin dcs Plantes at Paria 

The next work upon this subject in the order of time, is the very valuable essay com- 
municated by Professor#. D’Altor to the Berlin Academy in 18334:. Sellow had 

* [“ A friend of natiAl history and, in every way, an estimable man, who has now unfortunately booome 
blind,” writes M. Sellow regarding him to M. von Olvxiis on the 10th October 1829. We can therefore no 
longer look for the appearance of his promised essay on these fossil remains.] 

t “ Some account of the Remains of tho Hegatherium sent to England from Buenos Ayres by Woodbutb 
Parish, jun., Esq., F.G.S., F,R.S.” By William Cupt, Esq., P.G.8., F.R.S. Bead June 13, 1832, Transactions 
of tho Geological Society, vol. iii. 2nd scries. * 

:t ** Ueber die von dem verstorbenen Horm Sellow aus der Banda Oriental mitgebrachten fossilen Fanser> 
Fragmente und die dazu gehorigon Knochen-.Ueberrosto,” with four ^ates. The volume of the 'Abhand' 
lungen der Edniglichen Akademie der Wissensdiaften,’ in which this e^say appears, was publiriied in 1836. 
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been compelled by the local authorities to send to Rio Janeiro all the bones and the 
finest pieces of the carapace, which he discovered in association with the fragments of 
dermal armour figured by Wbiss*; but, by good fortune, these additional materials at 
length found their way into the Berlin Museum, and afforded D’Alton the materials 
for his memoir, in the first section of which the pieces of the carapace of the fossil 
animal are described ; while the second section is devoted to an account of the structure 
of the dermal armour of living Armadillos, and the third to a description of the 
fossil bones found in juxtaposition with that dermal armour. 

The results' of the comparison of the fossil armour with that of existing Armadillos 
are thus stated : — 

“ If we compare these fossil dermal plates with those of living species of Dasypus^ it 
becomes obvious that all the peculiarities of the former may be paralleled by the latter; 
but with this difference, that while, as appears from Sellow’s report, all the fossil plates 
belonged to one and the same animal, their peculiarities are not all found associated 
together in any one living species. The majority of the fossil plates which were distant 
from the margin, e.g. those represented by Weiss in figs. 1, 4, & 5, and many described 
above, exhibit the greatest similarity to the dermal plates of Dasypus niger ; and thence 
it may be concluded that the epidermis of the Dasypus of the ancient world (if for 
brevity’s sake I may so name the animal), like that of the Dasypus niger ^ was divided 
differently from the bony plates, and that strong hairs were arranged in the interstices 
of the epidermic scales. 

“ The pieces which belonged to the edge, or the pointed marginal scutes (Zacken), 
most nearly resemble those of D. Poyou (fig. 12 of our first Plate), and D. grandis shows 
a somewhat similar formation. In addition, the thoracie shield and the moveable zones 
of D. villosus (fig. 18) are also provided with pointed marginal scutes; and, according to 
Azaba, the Tatoupichey exhibits similar structures. But in all the animals provided 

with such pointed scutes, they are directed from above, and forwards, downwards, and 

♦ 

* Professor Owen writes (On tho Ghjptodm davipeSy GcoL Trans, vol. iii. pp. 82, 83), Tho i)ortions of 
the tessellated bony armour figured by Professor Weiss, pi. 1 and 2, and described at p. 277 of his memoir, 
were obtained by Srllow on tho Arapcy-Chico in the province of Monte Video ; but no bones either of the 
Megatherium, or any other animal, ^ro mentioned as having been associated with them. A third series of fossils, 
in which fortunately some bones of the extremitiesiwere discovered associate with the tessellated bony case, 
was presented to Sellow by the President of the province of San Pedro, wi?n tho information that they had 
been originally discovered in the proximity of Rio Janeiro.^’ 

ThiS| however, appears to be a misapprehension of the state of the case» Tho armour figured by Weiss in pi. 1 
and 2 of his memoir, and the third series of fossils ” were associated together ; and so far from the President 
of the province of San Pedro having presented anything to Ssllow, it was Sellow who was obliged to present^ 
the fossils to the President, or at any rate, to dispose of them according to his orders. Denn die Auffordcrung 
des damaligen Prasidenten dcr Provinz San Pedro, des Yisconde des S. LeUpoldo, nothigte ihn [Sellow] den 
hauptsachlichsten Theil dioser fossilen Ueberresto nach Rio Janeiro abzuliefem.” 

It is therefore sufficiently obvious that the fossils wore not found at Bio Janeiro^ but were sent to that 
place from Arapey-Ghico. 

G 2 
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backwards ; and therefore some of the fragments may be referred to the left, and some 
to the right side .... From the preceding comparisons it follows that the fossil scutes are 
similar to those of the thoracic and pelvic shields of different living Armadillos, although 
they differ from them in many respects. But if objections should still be raised to regard- 
ing the animal which bore the fossil armour as an Armadillo (Giirtelthier), two replies 
may be made. In the first place, neither the entire skeleton nor the perfect shell of 
the animal have been obtained. Of the skeleton, the vertebral column, the ribs, and 
sternum are wanting — or exactly those parts w'hich the moveable zones (Giirtel) would 
have covered. Secondly, the moveable zones themtelves, although among the charac- 
teristic features of the Armadillos, are of less importance than was formerly believed, 
as Azara has already pointed out.” 

The state of the bones indicated that they appertained to a young animal, the epi- 
physes being distinct. Those described belonging to the fore limb are, a part of the 
scapula (1), the distal end of the left humerus; the radius and ulna, nearly perfect, and 
eighteen bones of the fore foot. Of the latter, five belonged to the carpus, of which the 
three proximal are interpreted by D’Altox as the semilunare (Mondbein), cuneiforme 
(das dreieckige Bein), and pisifornie (Erbsenbein). I shall endeavour to show, in the 
course of my description of the specimen which forms the subject of this memoir, that 
the determinations of the setnihmare and cuneiforme are perfectly correct, but that the 
so-called pisiforme is not rightly named. The distal bones are, according to D’Alton’s 
interi)retation, which I can fully confirm, the magnum and the undforme. 

Two entire metacarpal bones, and fragments of another, are considered by the author 
of the memoir to correspond with the third, fourth, and fifth of an ordinary five-toed 
fore foot ; but they are really the second, third, and fourth. Professor D’Alton having 
taken the surface of the cuneiform, which articulates with the fifth metacarpal, for the 
surface of articulation with the pisiform. The phalanges of the digits belonging to these 
metacarpal bones, and three of their sesamoid bones, are carefully described and figured. 

The resemblances of the bones of the forearm with those of the existing Armadillos 
are pointed out, especial weight being laid upon the extension of the cuneiform round 
the unciform, and its articulation with what D’Alton supposes to be the fifth meta- 
carpal ; and certain analogies of the fore foot with that of the mole are indicated. 

A fragment of the distal end of a leg-bone, the seven fkrsal bones, the four outer 
metatarsal bones ; their di^ts, except the ungual phalanges ; and some other bones of 
the hind foot, in a more or less fragmentary state, are described q^d figured, and atten- 
tion is drawn to the remarkably short and strong character of the foot. 

In conclusion D’Alton remarks, “Though, as I have endeavoured to show above, 
there is a certain agreement between the manus of the fossil animal and that of the 
Armadillos, yet the foot shows us no greater similarity than may be observed between 
it and many other five-toed animals. Hence the osteology of the primeval animal does 
not afford a sufficient confirmation of the view which we derived from the consideration 
of the carapace, viz. that the bones, ^together with the fragments of dermal armour. 
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might have belonged to an animal nearly allied to the Armadillos, or perhaps even to a 
very large, probably extinct, species of Dasypm. The fossil bones are too few to afford 
a safe foundation for so decided an opinion respecting the zoological affinities of the 
animal. A tolerably perfect skeleton is necessary in order to enable us, from the bones 
alone, to draw a safe conclusion as to the stinicture of the remainder of an animal.” 

Singularly enough, D’ Alton does not mention the Megatherium throughout this paper, 
which however affords, by implication, an ample demonstration that the bony armour 
described has nothing to do with that animal*. 

In 1836, Laurillard, in editing the eighth volume of the second edition of Cuvier’s 
* Ossemens Fossiles,’ appends the following note to the letter of Don 1). liARANAOA, quoted 
above : — 

“ It is very possible that the Megatherium was, in fact, covered by a scaly cuirass ; 
but the great fragments which have been found must not be hastily attributed to it ; for 
the plaster casts sent from London f pro^ that an Armadillo of gigantic size coexists 
with the Megatherium on the plains of Buenos Ayifes. These characteristic fragments 
consist of a calcaneum, an astragalus, and a scaphoid, which depart from those of existing 
Armadillos only in size, and by purely specific differences.” 

In 1836, then, it was clearly made out that the cuirassed extinct animal of South 
America is not the Megatherium and is allied to the Aimadillos. However, Dr. Bupkland, 
whose Bridgewater Treatise appeared in this year, and who therefore could hardly have 
been acquainted with the views of D’ Alton and of Laurillard, still associated the 
dermal armour with the Megatherium — supporting his^views by an elaborate and inge- 
nious teleological argument, which, like most reasonings of the kind, appeared highly 
satisfactory. But, in 1837, all further doubt upon the subject was removed by the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Lund, who, in that year, despatched to Copenhagen the second of the 
remarkable scries of memoirs in which he reconstructed the ancient Fauna of Brazil $. 
In this paper Dr. Lund established the genus Hoplophorus upon the dermal armour and 
certain bones of an edentate quadruped closely allied to, if not identical with, the 
“ Dasypus ” of Laranaoa. 

Hoplophorus euphractus^ the sole species of the new genus described in the memoir, 
was estimated by its discoverer to be of the size of an ox, and to have been provided 
with a carapace most nearly resembling that of Tolypeutes^ but of an astonishing thick- 
ness. The extremities are said to have the general structure of those of the Armadillos, 

* Thus McLtzK says in kis memoir on the hind foot, cited below, ** In dcr letzten Abhandlung ist von 
Herm D’ Alton bewiesen, dass der Panzer nioht dem Megatherium angehbrt.” 

t Vide tfupra, p. 32. Mr. Pentland appears to have been led to the same opinion by the examination of 
these casts in 1635. gee Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. vi. ser. 2nd, p. 85, and Hr. Pxntland’s 
letter to H. Aeaoo in the ‘ Comptes Rendus ’ for March 11, 1839. 

^ «Blik paa Bramliens Dyrovorden lor mdste Jordomvsltning. Auden Afhandling: Patte dyrene. Lagoa 
Santa, 16* Novbr. 1837,” published in * Det Eongelige DanskoVidenskabemos Selskabs Naturvidenskabelige og 
Mathematiske Afhandlingar,* Ottende Deel, 1841, p. 70. A notice of Lund’s labours, containing the names of 
his genera, is to be found in the ‘Ovetsigt over det Kongelig^^snske Yidenskabemes Selskabs Fordhandlingar 
i Aaiet 1838,* published by Obstbo, the Seoretaiy of the Academy. 
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the feet being short and thick, with remarkably broad and short nails ; so that they must 
have resembled those of an Elephant, or a Hippopotamus. The skull was sloth-likc, and 
its jugal arch exhibited the structure characteristic of those animals. The teeth were 
similar to the molars of Capybartty but simple instead of being made up of many plates. 

Professor Bronn, publishing the second edition of his ‘Lethaja Geognostica’ in the 
spring of 1838, and unacquainted with Lund’s labours, proposed the name of Chlamy- 
dotherium for the animal to which the carapace described by Weiss and D’Alton 
belonged, in case the foot should really appertain to it ; and Orycterotheriiimy in case the 
foot should belong to a different animal. 

In March of the same year, it appears that M. Vilardebo, Director of the Museum 
of Monte Video, and M. Isabelle published conjointly, in Nos, 2551, 2553, and 2555 of 
a journal, the ‘ Universal,’ an account of an animal which they had discovered on the 
Pedemal, in the Department of Canelones*. 

After removing a thin layer of clay, these observers met with a shield formed of pieces 
of bone separated from one another by a slight interval ; these pieces, 25 to 50 millimetres 
in diameter, and varying in thickness from 12 to 40 millimetres, were hexagonal :• the 
largest occupied the dorsal region of the carapace, and the smallest its lateral regions. 
Each polygon presented a central disk (14 to 27 millimetres in diameter), from whence 
radiated six or eight lines, between which as many quadrangular arose were left. These 
pieces of bone were symphysially united so as to form a very regular mosaic ; the cara- 
pace appeared to be fringed with conical pieces forming a semicircle of 24 centimetres. 
The carapace was about 4 metrqs wide, and was as convex as a cask. The bones dis- 
covered in it were lumbar vertebr® and pelvic bones. In another place was discovered 
a femur about 0*67 metre long, with many plates of the carapace, and a tail formed of 
a single mass of bone (covered nevertheless by pieces soldered together), in the middle 
of which were widely separated caudal vertebrec. The tail was more than 0’50 metre 
long, and more than 0'36 metre in diameter at the base. 

The authors discuss the question — to what class do these fossils belong 1 — ^with much 
sagacity, and conclude by expressing the opinion that they appertain to a species of 
Dasypua, which they term i>. antiquuSy and which they briefly characterize as follows : 

“ Cingulis dorscUilnts nullis: verticillis caudalihus nuUis.” 

The volume of the Transactions of the Danish Academy, already cited, contains 
another communication from Dr. Lund, dated Lagoa Santa, September 12, 1838, in 
which he speaks of the fossils described by D’Alton, and identifiers the animal to which 
they belonged, gencrically, with HoplophoniSy though he regards it as a distinct species, 
and names it Hoplophmua Selloi. Accompanying this paper are sundry figures of parts 
of the carapace and of bones of the hind foot of Hopl(^hmu8. • 

Dr. Lund returns to the subject in a long letter addressed to M. V. Audouin, dated 
the 6th of November 1838 (extracts from which are published in the * Comptes Bendus’ 
for the 16th of April 1839), which contains an enumeration, with brief descriptive 
notices, of the seventy-five species of ^^il Mfl.mina.lia which thia untiring explorer ha d 
* See the Bulletin do la Soci^td Qdologique de France, t. xi. p. 169 (1840). 
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extracted in the preceding five years from the caverns of Brazil. Among the rest the 
writer describes 

“ 6®. Iloplopkorm^ a genus very remarkable for the heavy proportions of its species, 
for their gigantic size, as well as for the singular manner in which it combines different 
types of organization ; however, their characters approximate them most nearly to the 
Sloth famUy. These Strange animals were armed with a cuirass which covered all the 
upper part of the body, and which was composed of little hexagonal scutes, except in 
the middle of the body, where the scutes took a quadrate form, and were disposed in 
innumerable transverse bands. The bones of the trunk, as well as the great bones of 
the extremities, are also very similar to those of the Tatous, and particularly to those of 
the Cachicamcs ; but the bones which compose the feet are so shortened and have their 
articular faces so flattened, that nothing similar is to be seen in any animal skeleton, 
and that it is inconceivable how such feet should have been used in digging. The form 
of the teeth also indicates that these singijlar animals could feed only on vegetable sub- 
stances, and it is to be supposed* that they grazed after the fashion of the great Pachy- 
derms. However this may be, the Hoplophorus^ of which M. Lund describes two species, 
present the peculiarity, hitherto regarded as special to the Sloth, of having a descending 
branch to the zygomatic arch. These two species were as large as an ox. Fragments 
of the skeletons have already been described by MM. Weiss and D’Alton of Berlin.” — 
Loc. cit. pp. 672, 673. 

A summary of Lund’s researches, despatched by him from Lagoa Santa on November 
6, 1838, and published in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for 1839, under the title 
of “ Coup d’ceil sur les especes ^teintes de mammiferes de Bresil : extrait de quelques 
memoires pr^sentes h I’Academie Koyale des Sciences de Copenhague,” gives a sub- 
stantially similar account of Iloplophorus. The species Hoplophorus 8elloi is identified 
with the cuirassed animal described and figured by Weiss and D’Alton. 

The sixth volume of the second series of the Transactions of the Geological Society 
contains an elaborate memoir by Professor Owen* on the bones associated with the 
dermal armour, figured by Mr. Clift in the memoir already cited ; and on certain teeth, 
upon which the genus Glyptodon was founded by the same writer, in Sir Woodbine 
Paeish’s work on Buenos Ayresf. 

Professor Owen considers these remains to be specifically identical with those collected 
by Sellow, and described by Weiss and D’Alton; so that if Lund was right in ascribing 
the same fossils to his^genus Uoplophrms^ Glyptodon becomes a synonjrm of the latter. 

In the memoir under consideration the general form and the minute structure of the 

* « Descriptions of a tooth and part of tho skeleton of the Olyptodon davipeSy a large quadruped of the eden- 
tate order, to which bdongs the tessellated bony armour described and figured by Mr. Guvr in the former volume 
of the Transactions of the Geological Society, with a consideration of tho question whether the Megatherium 
possessed an analogous dennal armour.” By Richabd Owbk, Esq., F.Q.S.*, F.B.S. (Bead March 23rd, 1839 : 
an abstract of this paper appeared in No. 62 of the * Proceedings.’) 
f * Bhenos Ayres and the provinces of the Bio de la Plata,V1838, p. 178 s. 
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teeth, the distal end of the humerus, the radius, two phalanges of the fore foot, “ the 
anchylosed di§tal extremities of the tibia and fibula, an astragalus, calcaneum, scaphoides, 
cuboides, external cuneiform bone, the three phalanges of the second toe, and the mid* 
die and distal phalanges of the third and fourth toes, with a few sesamoid bones,” all 
belonging to the left side, are described ; while the tooth and the bones of the leg and 
foot are figured. 

Professor Owen considers that the dental characters “ seem to indicate a transition 
from the Edentata to the pachydermatous Toxodon” and sums up his general conclu- 
sions as to the affinities of Glyptodon thus : — 

“ It may be concluded, therefore, that the extinct edentate animal to which belongs 
the fossil tessellated armour described by Weiss, Buckland, and Clift, cannot be called 
an Armadillo, without making use of an exaggerated expression, and still less a species 
of Megatherium ; but that it offers the type of a distinct genus, which was much more 
nearly allied to the Dasypodoid than to the Megatherioid families of Edentata, and most 
probably connected that order of quadrupeds with the heavy coated llhinoceros of the 
Pachydermatous group” (/. c. p. 96). 

In the same year (1839) Professor D’ Alton proposed for the animal, the remains 
of which he had originally described, the name of Pachypus ; so that by this time no 
fewer than six names had been applied to mammals all of which are certainly closely 
allied to the Uoploplmrus of Lund, wliether they are, or are not, generically identical 
with it, and which may therefore be appropriately termed Uoplophoridue. 

In 1845 Professor Owen returned to the Glyptodon question, in the ‘ Descriptive qud 
illustrated Catalogue of the Fossil Organic Bemains of Mammalia, and Aves contained in 
the Museum of the Boyal College of Surgeons of England.’ 

It is here stated (p. 107) that “ those specimens of the present genus which were 
presented to the College by Sir Woodbine Parish are from a low marshy place, about 
five feet below the surface, in the bank of a rivulet, near the Bio Matanza, in the 
Partido of Canuelas, about twenty miles to the south of the city of Buenos Ayres.” 
The parts thus found associated are not stated, with the exception of the bones of the 
left hind leg and foot (p. Ill), to have belonged to the same individual. They consist 
of a molar tooth, part of the left ramus of the lower jaw, a fragment of the humerus, 
the left radius, a metacarpal bone and two phalanges, the shaft and distal epiphyses of 
the femur (1), the anchylosed distal ends of the tibia and fibula, and numerous bones 
of the left hind foot. These had already been described and figured in the Geological 
Society’s Transactions. 

As new specimens, there are described and figured an almost, entire carapace of 
Glyptodon cUmpeSy from the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and many dermal bones, all of 
which are marked “ Purchased,” and appear not to have been accompanied, by bones 
of the endoskeleton. Nos. ^51, 652, 554, 555, 556, 557 are fragments of carapace, 
all presented by Sir Woodbine Parish, and obtained from the locality mentioned above. 
They are ascribed by Professor Owen ^ no less than three distinct species, however, 
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viz. Glyptodon clavipes^ G. reticulatusj and G. omatua ; a fourth species, G. tuberculatus^ 
is based upon purchased specimens, from the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, the precise 
locality of which is not stated. 

Tho fact that the dermal ossicles of three species of Glyptodon were found in the 
same locality as the bones described, and the absence of any evidence demonstrating the 
association of the ossicles ascribed to G. clavipes^ rather than those attributed to the 
other species, with the bones, throws, it will be observed, some doubt upon tho certainty 
of that ascription, and opens the question whether the bones really belonged to one form 
of carapace or to another. 

Of the Plates which illustrate tho ‘ Catalogue,’ the first contains a side view, partly 
restored, of the Glyptodon clavipes; the second, views of the carapace and tail; the 
third, of the skull ; tho fourth and fifth, of parts of the carapace ; and the description of 
the Plates comprises accounts of the structure of the skull and of the tail, parts which 
had not been received until after the printing of the body of the catalogue. 

In what locality the skull and the tail were obtained, and upon what evidence they 
are ascribed to the particular species, G. clavipes^ is not stated. The lower jaw and tho 
defensive bony covering of the skull in plate 1 “ are restored on the authority of an 
original sketch of an entire specimen of this species of Glyptodon transmitted to Sir 
Woodbine Parish from Buenos Ayres.” The bones of the fore foot are given in outline 
after D’Alton. 

On the 8th of June, 1840, the late Johannes MUlleb read a short paper to tho Ber- 
lin Academy upon the bones of the leg and hind foot described by D’Alton, which 
had been worked out and mounted by the help of Professor Owen’s memoir. This 
paper, accompanied by an excellent plate, was publi^ed in 1849*. 

The number of the ‘ Comptes Rendus’ for August 28, 1855, contains a “ Description 
d’un nouveau genre d’Edentd fossile renfermant plusieurs especes voisincs des Glypto- 
dons, et classification methodique de treize espeoes appartenant i\ ces deux genres,” by 
M. L. Nodot, Director of the Museum of Natural History at Dijon; and this essay, 
enlarged and illustrated with plates, appeared two years later in the ‘Memoires de 
I’Academie Imperiale de Dijon,’ Deuxieme Serie, tom. v. 1857f. ^ 

M. Nodot, in his introductory remarks, states that Vice-Admiral Dupetit brought 
back from Monte Video, in 1846, a great number of fossil bones which had been 
collected by Dr. Ndmez on the banks of the river Lujan, and wer%given to the 
Vice-Admiral by the orders of the Dictator Rosas. Admiral Dupetit presented most 
of these remains to the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris ; but dying before 

* Bomerkongen iiber die Ftueknochen dos fossilea Oiirtelthiora {Glyptodon elavipes, Ow.),’’ Abliand- 
longen d. Konigl. Akad. d. Wissensohafton, 1849. * 

t Under the title ** Description d’un nouveau genre d’Edentd fossile r^fermont plusieurs cspt'ccs voisincs 
du Glyptodon, suivie d’une ntmvelle mdthode do classifioation applicable Ik route rhistoirc naturclle et speciole- 
ment k ces animaux. Avec un atlas de douse planches lithographi«ies.’' 

MDCCCLXV. H 
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he had disposed of all, his widow bestowed two boxes full of detached dermal ossicles 
on the Dijon Collection. Out of these, by dint of four montlis’ constant toil, M. NoDOT 
reconstructed the carapace. 

Subsequent investigations in the store-rooms of the J ardin des Plantes revealed almost 
the whole of the tail, and many important parts of the skeleton, of what M. NoDOT 
believed to be the same indiiidual animal, mixed up, however, with fragments of Mylo- 
don. Megatherium^ and Scelidotherium. Besides these, M. Nodot found the tolerably 
complete extremity of the tail of another individual of the same genus in the Geological 
Gallery, and the right half of a lower jaw with the teeth, which he judged to belong to 
this individual. 

The bones which M. Nodot, guided as it would seem chiefly by their colour, identi- 
fies as belonging to the same individual >vith the caiupace, fire, “ the lateral and poste- 
rior part of the cranium, the occiput, the meatus auditorius, the zygomatic arch and its 
long apophysis, three alveoli, and the sagittal crest ; the atlas, the axis, the vertebra of 
the fifth ring of the tail ; the two femora entire ; the tibiee and fibulae anchylosed ; the 
calcaiica ; the astragali ; the other tarsal bones ; the left metatarsus ; the three external 
toes of the left hind foot ; the left radius ; the ungual phalanx of one of the digits of 
the fore foot; and the ungual phalanx of an internal toe of the hind foot.” The cara- 
pace and the tail are fully described by M. Nodot, who considers their peculiarities 
sufficient to justify him in establishing for these remains the new genus Schistopleuron. 

How far he was justified in so doing is a point which must be discussed at the end of 
this memoir ; but there can be no question that “ Schistopleuron ” is one of the lloplo- 
phoridoe^ closely allied to Glyptodon clavipes ; and hence M. Nodot’s descriptions of the 
mandible, sternum, and femur coiftitutc substantial additions to our knowledge of the 
organization of that family. 

The mandible is unlike the sketch furnished to Professor Owen and adopted by him, 
but very like that which will be described below. The first piece of the sternum and 
the first two ribs were so anchylosed together as to leave no trace of their primitive sepa- 
ration. 

On the Hth of November, 1862, 1 presented to this Society a “ Description of a new 
Specimen oT Glyptodon^ recently acquired by the Royal College of Surgeons of England,” 
which was published in the fifty-third Number of the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society.’ 
The remains |^f the specimen, described briefly in this preliminary notice and, in full, in 
the present memoir, were presented to the Royal College of Surgeons by Senor Don 
Maximo Teerbbo, having been discovered in 1860 on the estate of his brother, Senor 
Don Juan N. Terrebo, which is situated on the banks of the river Salado, in the 
district of Monte, in the Province of Buenos Ayres, and about eighty miles due south of 
the city of that name. 

No portions of any other 4bimal, nor any duplicate bones, have .been discovered among 
the osseous relics the description of which has been entrusted to me by the authorities 
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of the Coll^;e of Surgeons — a circumstance which justifies the belief that they all 
belonged to one and the same animal, and gives them a peculiar value, the more 
especially as there can be little doubt of the specific identity of the new specimen 
with the animal to which the skull ascribed by Professor Owen to Glyptodon clavipea 
belongs. 

I have thus been enabled to add to what was already known of Glyptodon clavipea^ 
descriptions of the most essential peculiarities of the fore part of the skull, the entire 
palate, the mandible, the greater part of the spinal column, the pelvis, and the com- 
plete fore and hind feet, and to announce the existence, in this animal, of a conforma- 
tion of the spinal column hitherto unknown in the Mammalian, and, indeed, in the 
Vertebrate series — the last cervical and two anterior dorsal vertebrsB being anchylosed 
together into a single ossedus mass articulated by ginglymi with the rest of the vertebral 
column. As another very remarkable peculiarity of this genus, I have pointed out the 
extraordinary characters of the pelvis, and the fact that the cuneiform bone in the carpus 
articulates with two metacarpal bones, the fourth and fifth, while the unciform does not 
articulate with the fifth at all. 

Since the appearance of my paper in the ‘ Proceedings of the Eoyal Society,’ and in- 
deed not until the months of May and June 1863, M. Sebrss, apparently unacquainted 
with what hsil been done in these matters, has redescribed the joint between the second 
and third dorsal vertebne, though he appears to be still unaware of the existence of the 
‘ trivertebral bone.’ In addition, M. Serees makes known the interesting circumstance, 
that the posterior edge of the manubrium of the sternum, anchylosed (as M. Nodot had 
pointed out, Hiough M. Serees does not refer to him) with the first pair of ribs, pre- 
sents two concave articular facets, by which it was finited with the rest of the sternum, 
which must have presented two convex surfaces adapted to the foregoing in order to 
allow of a movement of flexion. M. Serees is of opinion that this mechanism is 
intended to allow of the retraction of the head: “II est done vraisemblable qu’au 
moment du danger, peut-ctre mdme que dans le repos ou le sommeil, le Glyptodon 
flechissait le col pour ramener la tdte sous la coupole de la carapace”*. 

In his second communication to the Academy, M. Serees still speaks of the ** anchy- 
losis of the first two dorsal vertebrae” onlyf. 

Professor Bubmeisteb, Director of the Museum at Buenos Ayres, has been good 
enough to communicate to me a letter, addressed by him to the Editor .of the * Nacion 
Axjentina’ on the 6th July, 1863, commenting upon a lecture upon the Glyptodon 
which I delivered before the President and Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
which was published in the Medical Times and Gazette for the 28th of February and 

* Note 8ur deux articulations ginglymoides nourellos existant chez le Glyptodon, la premiere ontro la 
deuxiemo et la troisi^me yert6bre dorsolo, la scconde entre la premiere et la deuxi^me pi^co du sternum. Far 
Itf. Serres’’ (Comptes Bendus, May 11, 1863). 

t ** Deuxidme Note sur lo ddreloppemont do I’articnlation vertiJbro-stomale du Glyptodon, et les mouvfemons 
de flexion et d’extension do la tdte chez cet animal fossile. Far M. Sesres” (Comptes Bendus, June 1, 1863). 

H 2 
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7th of March, 1863, and which contains the substance of the statements previously 
published in the ‘ Proceedings’ of this Society. 

Professor Buhmeisteu affirms that the skeleton of the Glyptodon in the Museum of 
Buenos Ayres is much more perfect than that in the Royal College of Surgeons ; that 
it has the seven cervical vertebree complete ; and that the five middle cervical vertebrae 
are anchylosed together, while the seventh is very delicate and fragile. Under these 
circumstances, it would appear that Professor Bukmeister considers the trivertebral 
bone (my description of which he confirms) to be composed of the three anterior dorsal 
vertebrae. 

Professor Burmeister is further of opinion that the peculiar mechanism of the joint 
formed by the trivertebral bone with the rest of the spinal column has not that respi- 
ratory function which I have ascribed to it; but, with M. Serres, he thinks that its 
object is to allow of the application of the cephalic shield to the anterior aperture of 
the shield of the body. Professor Burmeister goes on to remark — 

“ As little do I agree with Mr. Huxley as to the immobility of the ribs, which are 
wholly wanting in the London skeleton. The skeleton of the Museum of Buenos 
Ayres has nine ribs, three of which being complete, prove that they possess a certain 
mobility, moving downwards and backwards on their articulations with the spinal column, 
as in other Mammalia, but without doubt in a manner somewhat diflclfent from the 
ordinary way.” 

I am at a loss to divine on what grounds Professor Burmeister ascribes to me the 
opinion that the ribs are immoveable, and why he afiirms that they are wholly wanting 
in the London skeleton. What I have stated is, that the first rib is immoveable ; and 
so far from the ribs being wholly waftting, I have particularly mentioned their presence*, 
and have alluded to the characters of the first f. 

Professor Burmeister adds that I am in error in supposing that the dorso-lumbar 
vertebrae were immoveably united. I believe, however, from Professor Bubmeisteb’s 
own words, that my description is substantially accurate. These words are ; — 

“ There exists a moveable place between the dorsal and the lumbar vertebrae, though 
the mobility is not so complete as that of the three first anchylosed vertebrae upon the 
following ones. In this part, the skeleton of Buenos Ayres presents a complete column, 
formed by eleven vertebrae incorporated into a solid piece, of a very peculiar form, with 
three crests in the upper part, the two lateral of which bear the ribs in articular excf^- 
vations. The total number of dorsal vertebrae and of ribs is therefore fourteen. Then 
follow on these the lumbar vertebrae, adl anchylosed together and immoveably united 
with the sacrum.” 

I do not venture to doubt the accuracy of Professor Bubmeisteb’s description of the 
specimen under his ovra eyes; but nevertheless, as will be seen by-and-by, it is also true 
that the account I have given of the Olyptodon in the College Museum is quite accu- 
rate. And indeed, as Professor Bubmeisteb admits that all the dorsal and all the 
• Proceedings of the Royal Society, I. c. p. 317. t Had. p. 319. 
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lumbar vertebrae respectively were anchylosed together, with only an imperfect mobi- 
lity at the junction of the two solid masses, I do not see how, in any important respect, 
his view of the matter differs from mine. 

The last criticism which Professor Burmeister offers, refers to what ho terms my error 
in ascribing five toes to the fore foot, when, as he affirms, ' it possesses only four. I*ro- 
fessor Burmeister states that I have figured five toes to the foot of the Glyptodon in the 
lecture already referred to ; but he is mistaken ; only four toes are there represented, 
numbered, according to the digits of the typical foot which they represent, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
In the ‘ Proceedings’ (p. 325) 1 have expressly stated — 

“ The trapezium possesses only a very small double articular facet on its palmar face. 
If this gave support to a metacarpal, it must have been very small ; and as at present 
neither it nor any of the hallucal phalanges have been discovered, it is possible the 
pollex may have been altogether rudimentary. In any case the pollex must have 
been so much smaller and more slender in proportion than that of Bciaypus^ that the 
animal must have had a practically tetradactyle fore foot.” 

The errors, therefore, to which Professor Burmeister adverts, appear to me to arise 
to a groat extent from his not having rightly comprehended my statements ; and in part, 
it may be, from our having to deal with different objects. 

Part II. — Description of the Skeleton of Glyptodon clavipcs, Owen {Hoplophcmis Selloi^ 

Lund ?). 

The materials which have been available for the following description of the osteology 
of Glyptodon are, in the first place, the skeleton referred to in the previous section 
as having been presented by Sefior Terrero to the Royal College of Surgeons; 
secondly, the detached parts which have been already described by Professor Owen, and 
are now contained in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ; thirdly, some 
fragmentary specimens in the British Museum ; and fourthly, photographs of a slceleton 
of Glyptodon in the Museum of Turin. The two latter sources of information, however, 
are of altogether secondary importance, and will be adduced merely in confirmation of 
the results obtained from the study of the two former series of materials, — ^in treating 
of which, I shall speak of the fragments of Glyptodon clavipes described by Professor 
Owen as the “ type specimen,” and of the skeletoA presented by Senor Terrero as the 
“ new specimen.” 

§ 1. Description of the Skull ^Glyptodon claripes. 

In the new specimen* the anterior part of the skull, from a line drawn transversely, 
immediately behind the zygomatic processes, to the anterior end of the snout, is in a 
remarkably good state of preservation-— the boimdaries of the anterior nares, the antero- 
lateral parts of the maxillary bones, the nasal, and the fore part of the frontal, bones 
being quite uninjured. Behind the imaginary transverse line in question this cranium 
* Plato IV. figs. 1 & 3, Plate V., and* Plate VI. figs. 1, 2, 4, & 6. 
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is very imperfect — the entire roof and sides, and the greater part of the base of the 
skull being absent, whUe a small portion only of the sphenoidal region is preserved. 

Of the facial bones, those entering into the palate are preserved almost in their 
entirety, and one ramus of the lower jaw is nearly complete. This skull therefore 
supplies almost all those parts which were wanting in the cranium of the type speci- 
men, in which the whole of the roof of the skull, from the nasal bones to the supra- 
occipital inclusive, most of the oxoccipital, alisphenoidal, and orbitosphenoidal regions 
of the lateral walls, and of the basioccipital, basisphenoidal, and prcsphenoidal parts 
of the base, together with the temporal bones, are in good condition, while the premax- 
illary, maxillary, and palatine bones, with the mandible, are absent. 

In order to give a tolerably complete view of the structure of the skull, I shall, in the 
first place, describe that of the new specimen ; I shall next proceed to a comparison 
of the parts common to this fossil and the skull of the type specimen, in order to 
demonstrate the specific identity of the two ; and then I shall endeavour to supply what 
is wanting in the new specimen by information derived from the study of the type. 

The skull of the neio specimen of Glyptodon clavipes. — ^The anterior nares have a 
trapezoidal form, the upper of the two parallel sides of the trapezoid being nearly three 
times as long as the lower, so that the two lateral boundaries converge from the roof 
towards the base of the iiarcs (Plate VI. fig. 1). 

The upper boundai^ of the anterior nares is formed by the anterior edges of the thick 
nasal bones, which are bevelled obliquely from below upwards, and so rounded off late- 
rally that the contour of the two forms a large arc of a circle, the chord of which 
measures 3'4 inches (Plate IV. fig. 1). The upper surface of each nasal bone is rough 
and perforated by many vascular foramina, which open forward ; and the two nasal bones 
are separated by a suture, which can be traced backwards in the middle line for 2*2 inches, 
and then comes to an abrupt termination. I presume that the extent of this suture 
indicates the distance to which the nasal bones reach backAvards ; but there are no traces 
of the nasofrontal, or nasomaxillary sutures. The middle of the under surface of each 
nasal bone presents a strong, rounded, longitudinal ridge, on each side of which there is 
an equally distinct concavity, and the apposed slightly thickened inner edges of the two 
nasal bones form a third, less marked, median ridge. The expanded upper edge of the 
perpendicular plate of the ethmoid embraces this middle ridge, while the nasal turbinal 
bones are continuous with the ridges on each side of it (Plate VI. fig. 1). 

A well-marked notch, or sinuosity, separates the upper from the lateral contour of 
the anterior nares ; and, about an inch below this, the inner surface of the outer wall of 
the nostril exhibits a rounded elevation or thickening. Still more inferiorly, the wall 
of the nasal cavity is somewhat excavated, so as to present a thin anterior edge, whidi 
passes into the trough-like lower boundary, constituted by tihe palatine portions of the 
prsemaxillas. These are separated throughout their whole length in the middle line 
(a distmice of rather more than an inch) by a fissure less than one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter posteriorly, but twice as mde in front, the prsemaxillm becoming more 
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distant by the divarication of their anterior and internal angles. The thick and rough 
anterior edges of the prsBmaxillec diverge obliquely from one another, both forwards and 
outwards and upwards and outwards, at a very obtuse angle, the interval between their 
anterior and external terminations amounting to 1*5 inch (Plate IV. fig. 3). Viewed 
laterally, the anterior ends of the nasal bones are seen to project about half an inch 
beyond the upper part of the lateral boundary of the nares, which slopes upwards and 
backwards with a slight forward concavity from the palatine portion of the pncmaxilla 
(Hate V. fig. 1). 

The nasal cavity is divided, longitudinally, by a very strong osseous septum, which 
extends to the posterior end of the premaxillary fissure below, and to within 0’4 inch of 
the anterior contour of the nasal bones above (Plate VI. fig. I). This septum terminates, 
in front and below, in a thin jagged edge; but above, it expands into a broad plate 
1*2 inch wide, presenting a deep and broad notch above, into which, as I have previously 
stated, the conjoined median edges of the nasal bones are received. The septum is about 
2*6 inches high in front ; and of this height 2*2 inches, or about five-sixths, is formed by 
the perpendicular plate of the ethmoid, while the rest belongs to the; vomer ( Vo.). The 
ethmoidal plate is thin in front, thicker in the middle, and thin again posteriorly. The 
lower half is somewhat excavated on each side, from above downwards ; it ends in an 
inferior edge, or rather surface, 0*7 inch in diameter, anchylosed with the upper edge of 
the vomer, which has, in front, a corresponding thickness. The floor of the anterior 
part of the nasal cavity (i. e. as far as the level of the fourth alveolus) is concave from 
side to side, and convex from before backwards, its convexity corres^jonding with, but 
being much more strongly marked than, the concavity of the arched roof of the palate. 

At about 2 inches from the anterior boundary, a sharp longitudinal ridge commences 
upon the floor of each division of the nasal cavity, and extends backwards, for a distance 
of about inch, to the summit of the arch formed by that floor (Plate VI. fig. 1, a).^ 
Each ridge has a sloping convex external face, and a perpendicular concave inner fece, 
0*2 inch high. Between the latter and the side of the vomer, which is excavated for a 
corresponding distance from above downwards, lies a canal, a quarter of an inch wide,, 
and open above and at its ends. The floor of each nasal chamber rises gradually into 
its lateral wall ; and upon this, about three-fourths of an inch from the floor, appears a 
ridge which, at about an inch from the antero-latapd margin of the nostril (or just above 
the anterior end of the ridge on its floor), q)asses backwards into tlie commencement of 
the inferior spongy bone (Plate VI. fig. 1, 1). The root of attachment of this bone to 
the maxilla is, as usual, a narrow and thin, though long, bony plate, which on its free, 
or inner, side is continued into two scroll-like lamellee, an upper and a lower. The 
upper scroll comes much further forward than the lower, and is a stout plate of bone, 
slightly concave inwards and convex outwards. In front, it ends in a thin fr'ee edge. 
Superiorly, its margin is folded over outwards, and becomes anchylosed with the lateral 
wall of the nasal diamber. 

The inferior lamella commences ^.bout an inch behind the superior one. It is thick, 
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convex inwards and concave outwards, and its inferior edge becomes much thickened as 
it curves outwards. It is attached to the maxilla by an anterior and superior thin, and 
a posterior and inferior, much thicker, plate of bone. Three passages, consequently, lie 
between the lateral walls of the nasal chamber and the ‘ scrolls ’ of the inferior turbinal, — 
an upper, long, narrow, and flattened from side to side ; a middle, reniform in section ; 
and an inferior, rounded in contour. The ridges upon the under surfaces of the nasal 
bones are continued, as I have stated above, into two thick plates of lamellated bone 
(Plate VI. fig. 1, c), which increase in depth from before backwards and pass into what 
are, probably, the superior ethmoidal turbinals. Their inner surfaces are flattened 
and paiallel with the sides of the perpendicular plate of the ethmoid. Their outer 
surfaces, irregularly concave, are separated by but a narrow interval from the concave 
faces of the superior scrolls of the inferior turbinal bone. 

The posterior view of this fragmentary skull (Plate VI. fig. 2) aflbrds a further insight 
into the arrangement of the bones which contribute to the formation of the olfactory 
chambers. The aspect presented is that of a transverse section taken just in front of the 
anterior end of the cranial cavity. The comparatively thin posterior part of the lamina 
perpendicularis of the ethmoid {Eth) is seen abutting, above, against the frontal bones 
{Fr), and, below, becoming connected with the vomer {Vo), the posterior nearly straight 
free edge of which bone ends on the floor of the nostrils, at the level of the posterior 
margin of the third molar tooth, and thence slopes obliquely upwards and backwards. 

The ethmovomcrine plate, however, is not free from all lateral connexion with the tur- 
binal bones, as is commonly the case ; but a thin plate of bone, convex forwards and 
concave backwards, passes, on each side, from the vomer and the lamina pcrpendicularis 
to the lateral masses of the ethmoid. Tlie inner surfaces of these are marked by broad 
flattened grooves, directed forwards and downwards, and separated by sharp ridges, which, 
in the recent state, were probably produced into delicate plates of bone. 

The lower portion of the lateral mass of the ethmoid, which represents the middle 
turbinal, is continuous with the inferior turbinal. The upper portion, representing the 
superior turbinal, is similarly continuous with the nasal turbinal. The superior tur- 
binal of each side forms the floor of a considerable cavity (Plate VI. fig. 2), which is 
walled in, externally and above, by the frontal bone, and represents a frontal sinus. A 
rounded dome (a) of bone projectaj^ackwards from the anterior wall of this ca\ity, 
which appears to communicate with the nasal fossee only by a few foramina, situated 
around the margins of the dome. 

The palate (Plate IV. fig. 3) is singularly narrow, seeing that its length, measured in 
a straight line, is about 9^ inches, while its width, between the outer edges of the 
alveoli, nowhere exceeds 3 inches. The longitudinal contour of the palate is concave 
anteriorly, convex posteriorly (Plate V. fig. 1). The crown of the arch of the anterior 
concave portion is opposite the hinder margin of the third alveolus; from thence the 
roof of the palate slopes, downwards and forwards, to the free premaxillary edge. From 
the same point it slopes, downwards and backwards, to the level of the hinder margin 
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of the fifth alveolus, while behind the sixth it ascends, somewhat abruptly, to its pos- 
terior termination. 

Throughout the posterior two-thirds of its length, the palate is slightly and evenly 
concave from side to side ; but, &om the third alveolus forwards, its middle part rises to 
form a median convexity, which ends by a rough, abruptly truncated ridge (Plate IV. 
fig. 3, a), behind the premaxillary fissure. It forms, in fact, the posterior boundary of 
a transverse fissure ending in a notch, or short canal, at each extremity, which represents 
the anterior palatine foramen, and which, taken together with the intermaxillary fissure, 
simulates very closely the form of a T. A deep groove {h) separates the raised part of 
the palate from the alveolar margin, and ends, behind, in a canal which burrows into 
the substance of the bone opposite the anterior edge of the third tooth on both sides. 
On the left side, however, the hinder part of the groove is bridged over by a bar of bone. 
Large foramina are situated, along a line continuing the groove, opposite the third and 
fourth alveoli ; but no such apertures appear in the posterior part of the palate until 
quite its hinder extremity is reached, when, on each side, two crescentic fossae (Plate IV. 
fig. 3, <?}, wider in front than behind, lie on the inner side of the last alveolus, and appear 
to separate the palatine from the maxillary bones. They end csecally above. 

The bony palate exhibits no distinct sutures, except a trace of a maxillary suture 
beliind the anterior palatine foramen, and of a palatine suture, which widens behind 
into a cleft, separating the arcuated, divergent inner and posterior boundaries of the 
palatine bones. The free surfaces of the bony masses which bound the palate, poste- 
riorly, arc so smooth and unbroken, that I suspect the pterygoid bones must be repro 
sented in them. 

As the palate presents very nearly the same width throughout, while the rpof-bones 
of the skull are always much wider than it, it follows that any vertical section of the 
skull, perpendicular to its long axis, in the palatine region, would exhibit a trapezoidal 
form, like that of the anterior nares — the predopiinance of the upper side over the lower 
being still more marked. But in the antorbital region the roots of the zygomatic processes 
are so large, and stand out so much from the sides of the head, that the skull, viewed in 
front, looks almost like a cube, with its lower face produced forwards and downwards 
into a truncated wedge (Plate VI. fig. 1). The only trace of a suture visible upon any 
part of the sides of the facial wedge is an almoft obliterated one (Plate V. fig. 1, a), 
which runs from a slight notch, opposite the level of the anterior palatine foramen 
and in front of the first alveolus, upwards and slightly backwards, and marks off the 
ascending process of the prmmaxilla fi:om the maxilla. This ascending process, very 
narrow in the middle, widens above and joins the nasal bone, so that the circumference 
of the anterior nares is completed by the preemaxillm and nasal bones only. 

Opposite the second and third alveoli, the maxillary bone, as I have stated, above, 
widens out and expands into the root of a stout zygomatic arch, whence a process, nearly 
6 inches long by 2 inches wide, passes directly downwards. The process is much flattened 
from before backwards (Plate VI. fi^. 1), and is arched from above downwards (Plate V. 

iCDcocLinr. i 
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fig. 1), so as to be convex in front and concave behind. Its inner edge is thick and 
rounded) except towards its termination, where it presents some slight irregularities or 
digitations. The outer edge is comparatively thin and rugose ; it is bevelled off infe- 
riorly, and more obliquely on the right side than on the left. The inner part of the 
front face of the process looks almost directly forwards, and is very smooth ; but the 
outer part of that face looks outwards more than forwards, and is rugose (Plate VI. 
fig. !•). The hinder, concave face of the process (Plate VI. fig. 2} is divided by an 
oblique ridge (3), which passes from its superior and external to its inferior and internal 
angle into two are®-— an inner, smooth, and an outer, rough and tuberculated. The 
superior and external part of the process, where it was doubtless continued into the 
zygoma, is evidently finctured. The root of the zygoma is perforated near its origin by 
a large, oval, infraorbital canal, the lower edge of which is rather more than an inch 
distant from the lower margin of the root of the zygd*ma. The canal is short, and is 
directed forwards and outwards. 

The lachrymal foramen is a round aperture, placed upon the anterior edge of the orbit, 
1*6 inch above the infraorbital canal (Plate V. fig. 1, h). 

The internal walls of eight alveoli, on each side, are preserved. The external walls 
of the anterior four upon the left side, and of the anterior three upon the right side, 
are almost entire ; but, posteriorly, the extemal walls of all the other alveoli, upon each 
side, are broken away (Plate V. fig, 1). 

Measured in a straight line, the eight alveoli occupy a space of 8 inches, and each 
alveolus is, on an average, 0*9 inch long. The teeth which occupy the alveoli are sen- 
sibly equal in long diameter ; but the anterior tooth is much narrower than the others, 
measuring only 0*35 inch in this direction, while the other teeth have a transverse 
diameter of 0*6 inch, or nearly double that of the first. 

None of the teeth are entire uponithe right side. Of the left series, the crowns of 
the first, third, fourth, and sixth are in. very good condition, while the second is much 
damaged ; of the fifth, only the middle lobe exists, and of the seventh only the two ante- 
rior lobes (Plate IV. fig. 3). 

The alveoli are exceedingly long, and the outer walls of the third and fourth, on each 
side, are so much broken away, that the whole length of their alveoli can be observed 
and measured. The fourth is 4*5 inches long, and bends outwards and forwards as it 
passes upwards, to terminate nearly on a level with the lachrymal foramen. The tooth 
which filled the alveolus must have had a corresponding length and curvature ; for the 
two longitudinal ridges of bone, which partially subdivide the alveolus into three 
chambers near its firee end, are continued quite up to its closed extremity, and are 
lined by a shell of dental substance, which gradually thickens below and becomes 
continuous with the body of the tooth (Plate V. fig. 1. 4, 4'). 

The third alveolus presents the same general cun'atures as the fourth, but is inclined 
somewhat further outwards at its upper end, which lies close to, and about an above, 
the hinder end of the infraorbital foramen. 
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The wall of the upper end of the first alveolus has been broken through on the right 
side. It lies on a level with the upper edge of the infraorbital foramen, and imme> 
diately behind the premaxillary suture. 

From what remains of the hinder alveoli and teeth, I suspect they become more and 
more nearly straight posteriorly. 

The external vertical contour of each tooth must be very similar to that of the max- 
illary surfiice between the upper end and the edge of the alveolus. 

The lateral faces of all the teeth are divided by two longitudinal grooves, placed 
opposite to one another on the two sides of each tooth, into three lobes. 

In the firit tooth these grooves are very shallow, so that the thickness of the tooth, 
between the grooves, is far greater than the depth of a groove. In all the other teeth, 
the thickness of the teeth between the grooves, or of the isthmus by which the lobes 
of each tooth are connected, is much less than the depth of a groove. 

The view of the palate (Plate IV. fig. 3) shows that lines following the planes of the 
anterior surfaces of each of the four anterior teeth are directed inwards and forwards ; 
while in the sixth and seventh teeth, if not in all four posterior ones, such lines are directed 
inwards and backwards. The anterior surfaces of all the teeth, but the first, are concave, 
the posterior surfaces convex. The grinding-surfaces of all the teeth are directed a little 
outwards as well as downwards. Each surface is ridged in the middle and surrounded 
by a thin raised margin, and the general arrangement of the ridges is such that one is 
median, traversing the longitudinal axis of the grinding^urface, and three arc disposed 
at right angles to these, in the longitudinal axes of the three lobes. The transverse 
ridges are continuous with the longitudinal, where they cut it (Plate V. figs. 3 & 4). 

Sometimes a transverse ridge may be bifurcated at its extremity, or accessory branch- 
lets may be given off from the transverse, or from the longitudinal, ridges. 

A large pulp-cavity occupies the upper portion of each tooth ; but as its walls begin 
sensibly to thicken at about the junction of the upper and middle thirds of the tooth, 
the pulp-cavity diminishes in a corresponding ratio, and, rather below the middle of the 
tooth, it becomes obliterated. 

I%e Mandible *. — The lower jaW of Olyptadon is very remarkable, partly on account 
of the trough-like projection of the symphysis, but more especially by reason of its great 
height in relation to its length. The height, as measured from any horizontal surface on 
which the jaw is allowed to rest, to the summit of the articular condyle, is 9*25 inches ; 

* Leaving aside for tho piesent M. Nodot’s, “ Sohistoplenron,” the only fragment of the lower jaw of Glyp- 
todon ^avipes yet described is that mentioned in the Catalogue of the Royal College of Buigeons under 
“ No. 517. A fragment of the anterior part of tho left ramus of tho lower jaw, including portions of the 
sockets of the anterior teeth. The first is small and simple, and is situated close to the anterior termination of 
the dental canal ; the second socket shows, by the two prominent vertical ridges on its anterior and posterior walls, 
that the tooth which it contained had the fluted form characteristic of the genus ; the third socket, which is the 
most complete, diffsrs from the preceding in a slight increase of siee, and it shows that the tooth was implanted 
by an undivided base of oonsidierable length, and of the same site and form as the exposed part or crown.'’ 

i2 
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while the length, measured in a straight line, from the symphysis to the angle of the 
jaw, is not more than 10'76 inches. The horizontal ramus is very deep and thick, mea- 
suring about 3*25 inches vertically by 1*5 inch in thickness, whil6 the ascending ramus 
is 3*6 inches wide by about 0*9 inch thick at thickest (Plate V. fig. 2). 

The anterior end of the mandible is 2*9 inches wide and abruptly truncated, ending in 
a rugose edge, nowhere more than half an inch thick, which, at its extremities, bends 
round at a right angle into the upper margins of the rami (Plate VI. fig. 6). These, 
thick and rounded, ascend somewhat towards the first alveolus, which is 2*26 inches 
distant from the anterior end of the ramus. The symphysis, 6*7 inches long, appears 
to be formed by the sutural union, and not by the anchylosis of the rami ; Wut the bone 
has been so broken that a large aperture occupies the middle of the symphysial space 
(Plate VI. figs. 4 & 6). 

The exit of the inframaxillary canal is nearly half an inch wide, and is situated If 
inch below the upper margin of the jaw, and directly beneath the anterior boundary of 
the first alveolus. The anterior, or symphysial, contour of the mandible slopes, vrith a 
slight forward concavity, obliquely downwards and backwards to the level of the foramen ; 
and is then continued, almost straight, or with a slight anterior convexity, to a point 
nearly in the same vertical lino as the hinder edge of the third alveolus (Plate V. fig. 2). 

The symphysial face is convex from side to side inferiorly, and gradually widens 
until, at its hinder end, its breadth amounts to 6*6 inches. Its outer boundary is 
formed by an obtuse longitudinal convexity, which runs along the middle of the outer 
face of the horizontal ramus, and dies away, posteriorly, at the commencement of the 
ascending ramus. From this ridge, or convexity, the summit of which corresponds with 
the greatest outside breadth of the jaw, the outer surface of the ramus slopes upwards 
and inwards to its alveolar margin (Plate VI. fig. 4). The inner face of each horizontal 
ramus is slightly concave from above downwards, passing, in front, into the excavated 
upper surface of the symphysis. 

The general contour of the anterior half of the alveolar margin of the mandible is 
slightly convex upwards, in correspondence with the concavity of the opposed region of 
the maxilla (Plate V. fig. 2). The posterior half of the same margin is broken away ; 
but it may be assumed that it was concave upwards, answering to the downward con- 
vexity of the hinder part of the maxillary alveolar edge. 

The inner edges of the alveolar margins of the two rami are 2 inches apart. In the 
left ramus the series of alveoli is tolerably well preserved for 6^ inches, or to a point 
behind the anterior edge of the ascending ramus. ^ From the character of the broken 
surfaqp behind this point, however, it is obvious that the series of alveoli was continued 
along the inner surface of the ascending ramus, very nearly to the angle of the jaw, and 
considerably behind a line let fall perpendicularly from the articular condyle — an arrange- 
ment which, so far as I am aware, has no parallel among Mammalia (Plate VI. fig. 6). 

As the whole length of the series of mandibular alveoli is about 8 inches, it is pro- 
bable that the number of teeth was the same below as above, or eight on each side. 
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The external surface of the perpendicular ramus of the mandible is rugose, slightly 
convex from above downwards and from side to side, while its internal surface exhibits 
a corresponding concavity, which is exaggerated below by the inward projection of the 
posterior alveoli, and is divided by an elevation of its surface, which ascends obliquely 
from the alveolar margin towards the coronoid process, into an anterior and a posterior 
moiety. The apex of the coronoid process is broken away upon each side, but it seems 
not to have extended beyond the level of the articular condyle, from which it is sepa- 
rated by only a shallow notch. 

The hinder margin of the perpendicular ramus, which is very thin inferiorly, thickens 
with the rest of the bone superiorly, and ends above in a transversely elongated condyle, 
which projects further upon the inner than on the outer side of the plane of the ramus 
(Plate V. fig. 2“). Viewed laterally, this condyle has the form of a wedge, the base 
of which is 0*7 inch broad ; its hinder face being slightly concave, while its anterior 
face, convex from above downwards, and slightly concave from side to side, looks 
forwards and upwards (Plate V. fig. 2). It is this face which bears the surface for 
articulation with the squamosal clement of the skull, and is indeed coextensive there- 
with. The surface in question is 1*26 inch wide from side to side, and 0*G inch broad 
or from above downwards, and is tolerably smooth, but not very ^different from the 
adjacent parts of the condyloid process. 

The remains of five successive anterior teeth are observable in the alveoli of the left 
ramus of the mandible, and the socket of the sixth is clearly defined. Behind it, for a 
space of 1*8 incli, the inner wall of the ramus is broken away so completely that no trace 
of any alveolus is left. On the right side, the bone is nearly in the same state, but at a 
distance of 7*6 inches from the anterior edge of the most anterior alveolus, I observe a 
smooth vertically grooved surface of bone, which is situated nearly in the same plane as 
the outer walls of the other alveoli, and which I conceive to be part of the outer wall of 
the last alveolus. 

The teeth of the man^ble present the same trilobed form and other general charac- 
ters of those of the maxilla, but very few are in a sufficiently entire state to furnish 
materials for description. The tint and second, on the left side, and the third, upon the 
right side, however, have their grinding-surfaces entire, or nearly so (Plate VI. fig. 6). 

The grinding-surface of the first tooth (left side) is 0*86 inch long and 0*4 inch wide 
at widest It has a very different form from the first tooth of the maxilla, the two 
posterior ridges of the outer surfSEice being much more developed. 

The grinding-surface of the second tooth (left side) measures 0*9 inch by 0*46 inch; 
its outer ridges and grooves are also the better marked. The posterior surface of the 
tooth is flat or a little concave, and its plane is directed obliquely outwards and back- 
wards. ^ 

The grindmg-surfetce of the third tooth (right side) is 1*06 long, and the isthmuses 
which unite its prisms are much narrower than in the second tooth. Both the anterior 
and the posterior faces of the tooth are curved. The grinding^ffices of all these teeth 
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are inclined a little inwards as well as upwards, reversing the direction of the grinding- 
faces of the upper teeth. 

The mandibular teeth seem to have been nearly straight, without either external or 
internal concavity. Their long axes are inclined rather backwards as well as downwards. 
The alveolus of tlie fourth tooth, on the right side, is laid open ; and I judge from it 
that the fourth tooth must have had a length of about 3^ inches ; and the others might 
have had the same dimensions, except the first, which is certainly shorter, probably not 
exceeding 2^ inches. 

A considerable canal traverses the right ascending ramus from behind and below, up- 
wards, forwards, and outwards. Its external aperture, oval, 0*3 inch wide, lies upon 
the outer face of the ramus, on a level with the alveolar margin, and rather nearer its 
anterior than its posterior edge (Plate V. fig. 2). The inner end of the canal, which is 
1*7 inch long, terminates in the broken cancellous structure, on the outer side of what 
appears to be the remains of the last alveolus. 

I cannot certainly discern any remains of a corresponding canal in the left ascending 
ramus. 

All that remains to be described in this skull is a fiugment of the basis cronii, con- 
sisting of part of tjje anchylosed basi- and pre-sphenoid bones. The presphenoid (Plate 
VI. fig. 2) is remarkable for the strong crest or spine into which the middle of its upper 
surface is produced, end which was not improbably continued into an ethmoidal crista 
gain. The posterior apertures of the passages for the optic nerves are ellipses, with their 
long axes directed upwai’ds and outwards ; they are about a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter, and are continued into two canals, which are traceable, outwards and upwards, 
for about an inch in the substance of the orbitoSphenoids. On each side, below and 
external to the optic foramina, are strong grooves which formed the inner portion of the 
confluent foramen rotundum and sphenorbital fissure. The front face of the presphenoid 
and the roots of the orbitosphenoids arc excavated by deep sphenoidal sinuses. 

Comparison of the Skull of the present specimen with that of the typical Glyptodon 
clavipes.*— The prificipal parts which exist in both skulls, and may therefore serve as 
terms of compmison, are, 1, the nasofrontal region of the roof of the skull; 2, the 
descending zygomatic processes ; 3, the alveoli ; and 4, the basi- and prensphenoid. 

1. The resemblances in size and general configuration between the nasofrontal regions 
of the two skulls are so obvious that I need hardly dwell upon them at any length. 
The present specimen differs from the type in the more rounded contour of the nasal 
bones, m the persistence of the nasal suture, in the less ni^osity and squareness of the 
supraorbital prominences, and in the far less marked definition of the temporal ridges ; 
but none of these characters appear to me to have more than an individual import- 
ance, and 1 am inclined to suspect that they depend largely on the less adtanced age 
of the present specimen. 

2. The zygomatic processes have the same length (measured from the infraorbital fora*> 
men) in each case. They are slighUy narrower in the type specimen ; in other respects 
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the 2 ygoniatic processes of the two specimens do not differ more than those of opposite 
sides in the same specimen. 

3. In the typical specimen the upper ends of the three anterior alveoli, on each side, 
are preserved ; they occupy just the same space as the three anterior alveoli of the 
present specimen. 

4. The presphenoid in the type has the same crest, and the inner ends of the optic 
foramina are precisely the same distance apart. 

When to these correspondences we add that the distance from the front edge of the 
nasals to the level of the posterior edges of the supraorbital prominences is the same in 
both skulls, and that the lower jaw of the new specimen would fit very fairly on to the 
t 3 rpical skull, it will, 1 think, be admitted that there is sufficient evidence of the specific 
identity of the animals to which the two skulls belonged, and that the imperfections 
of the new specimen may be supplemented by the evidence afforded by the typical 
example. 

Further dqta as to the Crardal Structyre of Glyptodon furnished by the typical^ skull. 
■—Professor Owbn (‘ Catalogue of Fossil Mammalia and Aves,’ p. 384) thus describes 
the fragmentary skull of the typical specimen of Glyptodon clavipes:-^ 

“The occipital condyle (a) presents a convexity in the verticali direction, which 
describes more than a semicircle, and is slightly convex transversely, but is narrower in 
that direction than it is in the Mylodon : it is directed in the Glyptodon backwards and 
obliquely outwards. The occipital foramen {b) is very large and transversely elliptical ; 
its plane is inclined from below upwards and backwards 20° beyond the vertical line. 
The anterior condyloid foramen (c), though large, is relatively smaller than in the Mylo- 
don, and is situated close to the anterior border of the condyle. The depression for 
the digastric muscle (d) is perforated and separated from the condyle by a wider tract 
of the paroccipital (e) than in the Mylodon ; and the petromastoid (/) below the digas- 
tric depression presents a/ough convexity, bounded posteriorly by a transverse ridge of 
the paroodpital instead of the hemispherical depression for the articulation of the stylo- 
hyoid bone which characterizes the skull of the Mylodon., The basioccipital {g) pre- 
sents d median smooth concavity and two lateral rough depressions, which are continued 
on to the basisphenoid {h), and indicate the insertion of very powerful * rccti-capitis 
antici majores’; the obliterated suture between the basioccipital and basisphenoid forms 
a rough transverse ridge. The inequalities of this part of the basal region of the skull 
present a stnking contrast to the broad smooth and even tract which the same part 
forms in the Mylodon. The sides of the concave under surfhee of the basisphenoid are 
bounded by longitudinal ridges, which have been broken off in the specimen. The 
petrous bone terminates by a prismatic pointed process in the foramen lacerum (t), 
which here gives passage both to the jugular vein and internal carotid. The foramen 
ovale {k) is circular, and of the same size as the anterior condyloid foramen. The fora- 
men rotundum (/) is one inch and a half in advance of the foramen ovale, and opens 
with the commencement of a deep and long groove, which traverses the base of the 
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pterygoid processes in the direction towards the antorbital foramen. The base of the 
zygomatic process supporting the articulation of the lower jaw (m) is brought much 
nearer the occiput than in the Mylodon^ and is separated from the petromastoid by a 
deep excavation, perforated by wide apertures that seem to communicate with the tym- 
panic cavity. The articular surface for the lower jaw is well defined, narrow in the axis 
of the skull, much extended transversely, gently convex in both* directions. In the 
skull of a recent Armadillo [Basyjyus octocinctus) the articulation for the lower jaw is 
almost flat, and on a level with the roof of the posterior perforated cavity. In the Prio- 
nodon {Dasypus gigas^ Cuv.) the articular surface is slightly concave, and extends longi- 
tudinally forwards from the posterior cavity. The zygomatic process of the malar bone 
bounds the outer and fore part of the surface, and extends forwards in the form of a 
laterally compressed plate of bone, and in the Das. sexdnctus forms a slight angular 
projection below the antorbital perforation. In the Glyptodon, the articulation for the 
lower jaw more resembles that in ordinary Pachyderms, and is thus conformable with 
the delation from the Edentate structure manifested by the bones of the foot. But 
the most remarkable characteristic of the skull of the Glyptodon^ by which it differs 
from the existing Armadillos and approaches the Megatherioids, is the long and strong 
process (n) which (|^scends from the base or origin of the zygomatic process of the maxillary 
bone. This process is compressed, but in the opposite direction to that in the Mylo- 
don^ viz. from before backwards, instead of from side to side ; it measures five inches in 
length from the antorbital perforation, one inch and three-fourths in breadth across the 
middle : the outer margin is entire, and as if folded back ; the lower half of the inner 
margin is slightly notched, the extremity of the process curves backwards. Both ante- 
rior and posterior surfaces bear strong marks of the attachment of muscular fibres. 

“ The small remaining portion of the maxillary bone on the inner side of this process 
shows portions of three deep sockets (o o) of the same diameter throughout, indicating the 
implantation of molar teeth by a single excavated base, and showing two longitudinal 
ridges on both the outer and the inner side, which proves the teeth to have had the 
same fluted exterior which they present in the lower jaw, and of which the generic 
name of Qlyjptodon is expressive. The fractured anterior part of the basis cranii shows 
the large cavities for the olfactory bulbs, and the remains of a very extensive cribriform 
plate, the organ of smell being very largely developed. 

“ The posterior, or occipital surface of the skull slopes forward from the plane of the 
occipital foramen at an angle of 46° ; in the small existing Armadillos it is vertical ; in 
the Olyptodon it is divided by a strong median vertical ridge, and separated by a sinuous 
thicker transverse ridge from the upper surface of the skull. The posterior half of this 
region of the cranium is marked by the ridges bounding the origins of the temporal 
muscles, which almost meet along the middle or sagittal line. Part of the lambdoidal 
suture is seen atjp; the other cranial sutures are obliterated. The temporal fosse are 
pierced by numerous huge vascular foramina.. The anterior parts of the temporal 
ridges (g) diverge to the posterior angle of the supraorbital ridges. The frontal or inter- 
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orbital part of the upper surface of the cranium is broad and nearly flat, smooth, and 
slightly concave at its posterior half, slightly convex, rough, and perforated by vascular 
foramina at its anterior half. The most prominent parts above the orbits are most 
rugose, and indicate a more intimate adhesion to the superincumbent osseous dermal 
helmet The lachrymal foramen (r) is pierced immediately in front of the anterior 
border of the orbit. * 

The difference in the development of the temporal muscles manifested by the 
todon and Mylodon in the position of the ridges in the fossil cranium indicates a corre- 
sponding difference in the power of mastication and in the density of the alimentary 
substances habitually selected by each species ; the greater proportion of hard dmitine 
in the teeth of the Olyptodon^ and the greater number of the teeth, which appear to 
have been thirty-two, eight on each side of both jaws, coincide with the characters of 
the cranium, and support the inferences thence deducible.’* 

It is necessary to make certain additions and qualifications to the above description. 
If we may be guided in the interpretation of the structure of the auditory r^on by 
the analogy of the existing MwphraMua^ the part which is there termed paroccipital” 
(Plate IV. fig. 5, A) includes the true mastoid; the perforated depression for the 
digastric muscle ” (Plate IV. fig. 5,/) is the external auditory meatus; and that which 
is termed “ petromastoid below the digastric depression *’ (Plate IV. fig. 6, g) is part of 
the tympanic element of the temporal bone. It would appear that, as in Euphractus^ 
the tympanic bone sends a process outwards and backwards, the extremity of which 
comes into contact with thenars mastoidea^ and so bounds the external auditory meatus 
externally and below ; while it leaves between itself, the proper tympanic hulla^ and the 
pars rgastwdea, an aperture which communicates with the external auditory meatus. 
The latter is remarkably small for so large an animal. The, bulla,” into which it 
opened, is broken away ; but it is probable that a considerable part, if not the whole, 
of the rugose spaces supposed above to be for th.e insertion of ** recti capitis antici,” 
mark the place where the thick inner walls of the buUee impinged upon the basioccipital. 
The femeatra ro^mda is visible upon the under surface of ihe para petroaa as an ovfd 
aperture 0T6 inch wide, the long axis of which is directed almost transversely to that 
of the skull The feneatra owdia^ smaller, appears above the fenestra rotmda. The 
proper carotid canal probably traversed the anterior part of the internal wall of the bulla 
as in the Armadillos ; the jugular vein most likely left the skull by a passage between 
the posterior and internal part of the bulla, the exocdpital, and the periotic. 

The hu^ apertures perforating the roof of the cavity which is situated behind the 
articular facet for the lower jaw, do not communicate with the tympanic chamber. 
They are probably venous channels, and they communicate internally with the cavity of 
the skull. 

The articular fiscet for the lower jaw measures 1*8 inch along its greater, and 0‘6 inch 
along its lesser diameter ; its edges are defined, and it has a somewhat kidn^-shape, 
the hilus of the kidney being turned downwards (Plate IV. figs. 4 & 5, e). Thegeneral 
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aspect of the facet is backwards and downwards, so that, when viewed laterally, its 
plane appears inclined more than 46° to a horizontal line. The long axis of the facet 
is nearly at right angles to the axis of the skull, but its outer half has a slight inclination 
forwards and outwards. It will be observed that the direction of this facet corresponds 
very well with that of the articular facet on the condyle of the lower jaw of the new 
specimen ; and the nature of the articulation is such that the lower jaw must have had 
a purely hinge-like movement in a vertical plane, the doubly curved upper surface 
of each row of mandibular teeth being brought, with a simply crushing motion, 
against the correspondingly curved lower surface of the maxillary teeth in each masti- 
catory act. 

The “ deep and long groove ” into which, in the above description, iheforamev> rotum- 
dum is said to enter, requires particular notice. The foramen rotundum and the spheno- 
orbital fissure are represented by a rounded aperture 0*6 inch wide, situated immediately 
in front and to the inner side of ihe foramen omU^ and separated from it by only a 
narrow bar of bone. The small optic foramen, in like manner, lies immediately in front 
and to the inner side of this aperture, separated from it only by the lower root of the 
orbitosphenoid. 

The alisphenoid is prolonged forwards as a broad plate, parallel with the orbitosphe- 
noid, for about an inch; and thus the con^omed. forarnen rotundum and Jmura f^hmo- 
orhitalie are continued outwards and forwards by a wide canal of the same length. Ante- 
riorly, the alisphenoid ends in an arcuated free edge, and so forms the hinder part of 
the outer lip of a groove open inferiorly, the inner wall of which is constituted by the 
lateral mass of the eth^ioid. The front part of the outer lip of the groove, separated 
from the other by a slight interval, is formed by a strong descending vertical plate of 
the frontal bone, ending below in a rugose edge, thicker behind than in front, which 
sweeps upwards and forwards towards the posterior part of the infraorbital prominence. 
It ceases at about three-quarters- of inch from that part. 

The optic foramina are prolonged into canals directed forwards and outwards, each 
about an inch long, the anterior apertures of which open on the inner wall of the great 
passage just described, immediately behind the level of the anterior edges of the alisphe- 
noids. . 

The optic nerves, which could hardly have been more than OT indi in diameter, and 
were therefore very slender in relation to the size of the animal, must have been con- 
tinued forwards between the frontal plate and the ethmoid for a distance of at least 
3^ inches before they reached the eyeball. 

Three other apertures are -visible in the roof of the groove— one, about as large as the 
optic foramen, on its outer side, and three-quarters of an indi in front of the proper ante- 
rior end of the optic canal. The two others are smaller and situated close together, and 
rather on theinner side, half an inch in front of the former. These may be the ends of 
canals for the oculomotor nerves. * 

The remains of the expanded upper edge of a perpendioul^iHe, similar to that 
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described in the new specimen, are visible, attached to the under surfuses of the nasal 
bones. 

The inner surface of the right lateral portion of the ethmoid is marked by obliquely 
diverging ridges of bone, with which the plates of the inferior spongy bone were doubt- 
less connected. 

By combining the new specimen with this it is easy to ascertain approximatively the 
length of the cribriform plate. The former specimen, in fact, is broken through at a 
distance of six inches from the anterior end of the snout, but its posterior face does not 
exhibit any notable part of the anterior wall of the manial cavity. The same distance 
(6 inches), therefore, measured off upon the roof of the type skull, should give the 
position of a line beyond which the cribriform plate certainly did not extend anteriorly. 
From the point thus defined to the anterior edge of the presphenoid is a distance of 
1*75 inch, which must therefore represent the maximum length which the cribriform 
plate could have attained. The distance from the anterior edge of the presphenoid to 
the level of the posterior margins of the occipital condyles is 4*6 inches. The cribriform 
plate is rather shorter in proportion to the base of the skull in the Olyptodm than in 
the ordinary Armadillos, and its anterior part is situated far frurther back in relation to 
the antorbital processes. 

The proper cranial cavity, or brain-case, is small when compared with the whole size 
of the skull, if the chambers which lodge the olfactory bulbs are left out of considera- 
tion. It is in fact only 4*5 inches long, 2*5 inches wide at widest, and about If inch 
high at highest. Its greatest width is situated beneath the occipital ridge, whence it 
narrows towards the olfactory outlet, which is about 1*25 inch wide. The immediate 
side walls and roof of the fore part of the cranial cavity are formed by a very thin inner 
table of bone, separated by a wide air-chamber from the denser and stouter outer table. 
This air-chamber does not appear to extend back beyond a transverse line connecting 
the two glenoidal facets. 

Mr. Flowbb has obtained a cast of the cranial cavity, from which one is enabled to 
form an idea of the shape and size of the brain. The proportionally large cerebellum 
exhibits a prominent vermiform prqcess, and is completely uncovered above by the 
cerebral hemispheres. The latter are quite smooth, and their upper contour is much 
arched, while their sides are flattened, and approach one another anteriorly. The 
absence of convolutions in the brain of so large an animal, together with the small 
absolhte mass of the organ, leads one to suspect a great absence of intelligence in the 
Olyptodon. 
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Meamrmmts of the Skulls. 

A. Xhe new specimen. 

Total length of the palate in a straight line 

Width between the inner edges of the alveolar series 

Width between the outer edges of the alveolar series, opposite third tooth 

last tooth . 
first tooth . 

Hinder edge of the last alveolus in front of the posterior nares . . . 

Outer edge of the malar process to the centre of the palate .... 

The extreme breadth of the skull therefore = 

Vertical height of skull from frontal bones to palate at fourth tooth . . 

From end of outer edge of orbit to the same point on the opposite side . 
Summit of the frontal region to the ends of the malar processes . . . 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


inches. 

9-50 

1- 76 

2- 96 
2-8 
2-6 
0-6 
6*6 

11-0 

6-0 

7-2 

9-5 


Mandible : — 

Extreme length from the symphysis to the angle 10*7 

Extreme height from the summit of a* condyle to a fiat surface on which 

the jaw rests 9*3 

Depth of the horizontal ramus at the third tooth 3*2 

Width at the symphysis 2*9 

Width between the inner edges of the alveoli opposite the first tooth 

(remains the same throughout) 3*1 

Width between the outer edges at the same point 3*1 

Width between the outer edges at the third tooth 3*26 


B. Th^ type specimen. 


Extreme length from nasal bones to the level of the occipital condyles . 
>» » » superior occipital ridge . . . 

Breadth at the front part of the orbits 

„ at the interorbital constriction 

„ across the occiput, about 

Height of the occiput • , 

Distance between the inner edges of the articular sur&ces for the 
condyles of lower jaw 


12*7 

10*6 

6*8 

4*3 

6*8 

2*6 

♦ 

4*25 


$ 2. Tha Vertebral Column. 

The remain! of this very interesting part of the organization of Qlyptodan are, 
tunately, in a somewhat imperfect state, though enough exists to demonstrate its alto- 
gether unique diaracter. 
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The Atlas . — Of this bone the mutilated right half is represented in Plate VIL fig. 1, 
giving the anterior, and fig. 2 the posterior aspect of the fragment. 

The specimen exhibits rather more than the right half of the lower arch, and rather 
less than the corresponding portion of the upper arch of the bone. The right lateral 
mass, with its anterior and posterior articular facets, is almost entire, but the transverse 
process is broken off close to its origin. The inferior arch is a solid bar of bone with a 
straight upper and a convex lower contour: and somewhat thicker in the middle, both 
from above downwards and from before backwards, than at the sides. A section taken 
through the median plane of this part of the bone would have the shape of a spherical 
triangle: the lower or horizontal face confex, the anterior slightly concare, and the 
posterior and upper also concave. 

The middle of the posterior and upper face of the inferior arch presents an oval arti- 
cular fisicet (fig. 2, a) for the odontoid process of the axis, which, when entire, must have 
measured about 1*6 inch in width by 0*8 inch in anterorposterior length. It is slightly 
concave, both from before backwards and from side to side, and is bounded by a well- 
defined though narrow ridge. The outer end of this facet is half an inch distant from 
the inner and lower edge of the articular surface for the odontoid vertebra, upon the 
lateral mass of the atlas (fig. 2, b). ^This is a reniform surface with its inner and anterior 
side .concave, while the outer and posterior aspect is convex. Its long axis is almost 
vertical, while the plane of its surface, which is a little concave both from above down- 
wards and from side to side, is directed obliquely inwards and forwards. Lines drawn 
through the shorter axes of the two articular frcets would intersect one another attt 
point very slightly in front of the anterior margin of the inferior arch. The foramen 
for the vertebral artery is situated on the outer side of the facet, opposite the junction 
of its middle and upper thirds, and nearly on the same level as a tubercle for the trans- 
verse ligament, situated on the inner side. 

The foramen (fig. 2, c) leads into a canal which passes directly forwards, widening 
as it goes, and traverses the root of the transverse process. In front of this it presents 
a large oblique aperture, by which, however, it does not terminate. Instead of ending, 
it makes an abrupt turn upwards through the substance of the superior ardb of the atlas, 
parallel with, and equidistant from, the anteriormd posterior margins of that part, and 
ends by an oblique aperture in the outer part of the roof of the cavity of the atlas, and 
nearer tiie occipital than the odontoid edge. The upper face of the lateral mass of the 
atlas presents an elongated, irregular, transverse aperture, which communicates with the 
canal, and from the anterior and pqsterior margins of whidh broad and shallow grooves 
are continued. 

The articular sur&ce for the occipital condyle upon the anterior face of the lateral mass 
of the atlas (fig. is much more concave from above downwards than that just described ; 
and as it is neither concave nor convex from side to side, the suzfroe may be ilsgarded 
as a 8^[ment of a hollow cylinder, answering to rather less than half the mrcumference 
of such a figure. When the inferior arch of this atlas is made horizontal, this articular 
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sur&ce looks forwards and inwards. The inner and lower edges of the opposite occi- 
pital facets of the atlas must have been separated by a distance of about 1‘9 inch. 

The transverse process of the atlas as I have stated, broken off close to its ong^ ; 
but the cancellated iiactured surface, 2 inches long by more than half an inch wide 
superiorly, proves that the process was flattened from before backwards, and that it 
arose from the posterior half of the outer surface of the lateral mass of the bone. The 
surface of attachment of the process is almost perpendicular to that of the axis of the 
spinal canal, or, at most, has a very slight inclination from above downwards and for- 
wards. The general plane of the process, on the other hand, as exhibited by an upper 
or an under view, is directed backwards and Outwards. There are no means of judging 
how far the process may have extended outwards. 

The Odontoid and imrnMiately-follomng Cervical VertelrcB . — ^The fragment of this 
region of the vertebral column (figured in Plate IX. fig. 6 from without, fig. 6 from 
within, fig. 7 from behind, and 8 from below) is composed of the right half of the 
neural arch of the axis, or odontoid, vertebra, anchylosed together with the arches of the 
third and fourth cervical vertebrae. It formed the right half of the roof and side walls 
of the neural canal in this region. The front face of the bone, thick and prismatic, is 
obliquely bevelled off to a rounded edge, which is cdhcave anteriorly. The outer face is 
produced above into a tuberosity, the anterior part of which is perforated by a canal 
which traverses the whole thickness of the bone and opens on its inner face, near its 
upper end (fig. 5, c, fig. 6, cf). From the tuberosity a small ridge, partly broken away, 
leads forwards and inwards along the anterior face of the bone. A stouter ridge extends 
inwards near the posterior maigin of the bone, from the same tuberosity. These two 
ridges were situated upon the proper upper surface of the arch, and probably joined the 
anchylosed spinous processes. 

The lower part of the outer face presents a broken surface, with the outer termina- 
tions of three canals (figs. 5 & 8, d,’«,/), the inner ends of which are visible on the inner 
or under surface of the bone (fig. 6, d, e^f) as they traverse its thickness obliquely from 
within outwards and downwards. The hindermost of these canals (d) is wide below, but 
narrows into a fissure above. The second, or middle, foramen (e) is wider, oval, and looks 
more downwards. The third (/) is much smaller than either of the other two. On the 
inner face of the bone (fig. 6) the aperture of the posterior canal (d) is longest. The middle 
canal opens upon nearly the same level ; but the third, or anterior, canal ftdccs a much 
shorter course through the bone, and thus its inner end is on a level below the others. 

The aperture of the middle canal is situated at about the same distance from the ante- 
rior margin of the bone as the inner end of that canal (c, d) which, I have stated, opens 
externally upon the tuberosity. A little aperture (g) in .the same line with these two 
leads into the substance of the bone, and seems to have no external outlet. drawn 

through* the three apertures referred to, mark off an anterior segment of the bone frvm 
a middle segment, which is defined, by a line drawn from the inner end of the posterior 
canal below to another small aperture (h) above, from a hinder segment. 
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The posterior face of the bone exhibits, below, a large round aperture (fig. 7, a), 
leading into a passage which traverses the posterior canal just desmbed, and debouches 
into the middle one. 

Immediately beneath this foramen is a small concave articular surface, apparently a 
fragment of a much larger one. 

Superiorly and internally the posterior fiice of the bone presents a deep fossa (fig. 7, a), 
bounded above and internally by a concave articular facet, the long axis of which is 
directed almost at right angles to the long axis of the bone. 

The facet in question I take to correspond with the posterior oblique process or 
“ post>zygapophysis *’ of the fourth cervical vertebra. The foramen on the posterior 
face is the aperture %f the canal for the vertebral artery. The facet below it is part of 
an articular surface upon the inferior or capitular ” division of the transverse process, 
which is characteristic of the cervical vertebrae in Armadillos; and the middle and poste- 
rior canals are the intervertebral foramina for the third and fourth cervical nerves. 
The upper and inner foramina and canals represent the remains of the primitive inter- 
spaces between tlie several arches. The onchylosed spinous processes, and the bodies of 
the three coalesced vertebrae, are completely broken away, so that nothing can be said 
regarding their characters. 

The fifth and sixth Cervical Verte^(B.—-l^o remains of the fifth and sixth cervical ver- 
tebrae have been discovered among the bones sent by Senor Tebbebo. 

The '•'•Trivertelral hme^' or anchylosed seventh Cervical and first and second Dorsal Ver- 
tebrcB (Plate VII. figs. 3, 4, 6, 6). — ^The three vertebrae which enter into the composition 
of this singular bone are very much depressed from above downwards, so that the neural 
canal is more than twice as wide as it is high ; while the greatest depth of the whole 
bone, leaving the spinous process out of consideration, is hardly a fourth of its width. 
The inferior feee of the bone is deeply concave from side to side ; and as the floor of the 
neural canal is also concave, the part which correspond with the centra of the anchylosed 
vertebrse has the form of a broad thin arched plate, thinnest in the middle. The supe- 
rior arches of the vertebrse, which constitute the roof of the trivertebral bone, follow, in 
a general way, the contour of its floor ; but they are much thicker ; and, posteriorly, the 
roof of the trivertebral bone is produced, upwards and backwards, into a very thick 
short process, which probably represents the spinous processes of the.two anterior dorsal 
vertebrse. Ibe lateral parts of the trivertebral bone, which reptesent the anchylosed 
transverse processes of the vertebrse, are very thick and stout, especially in front 
Viewed from above, or laterally, they are seen to be marked out by excavations into 
three portions, one for each primitive vertebral constituent of the bone. With the 
lateral excavations the heads the two anterior ribs articulate. 

So much for the general characters of this bone. A front view (Plate VII. fig. 5) 
egdubits the following features, worthy of more particular description. The lateral 
mass, which represents the transverse process of the first of the three vertebne, presents 
an elongated oval articular fiu»t (a), edfivex from above downwards and boking almost 
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directly forwards, its long axis being horizontal and at right angles to the axis of the 
spinal canal. The facet is 1*8 inch long by 0*9 inch maximum height. 

This articular &cet is separated by a deep groove, into the bottom of which a large 
canal (d) opens, from two other articular surfaces (^, c), placed one immediately above 
the other, and also parted by a deep channel, which may be regarded as an internal 
branch of the groove. 

The lower articular face (c), almost flat, looks inwards and forwards ; and its long axis, 
which continues the direction of the floor of the neural canal, is inclined from above 
downwards and outwards. 

The upper facet (&), also flat, and, elongated transversely, looks directly upwards. Its 
inner end is nearer the lower facet than its outer end; and a#rell-marked fossa or 
depression lies behind it. The upper articular surface certainly answers to the anterior 
oblique process or “ prezygapophysis ” of the seventh cervical vertebra. The mture of 
the lower and of the outer facet will only become obvious when the characters of the 
cervical vertebree of recent Armadillos have been explained. The anterior face of the 
spinous process of the trivertebral bone exhibits two ridges, each convex towards the 
middle line, which divide the face into a middle and two lateral arete. 

The upper face of the bone (Plate Yll. flg. 3) presents three pairs of foramina, termi- 
nating internally in canals which lead into tiie spinal canal, and externally opening into 
recurved grooves on the surface of the bone. The middle apertures are the laigest, and 
the corresponding grooves more strongly d^ned and wider. The posterior apertures 
are smallest, and are situated quite close to the hinder margin. The surface of the bone 
between these apertures is rough and irregular. The margins of this face of the bone 
are produced into three processes which alternate with the foramina. The hindermost 
of these processes is the largest, and ends in a point which is somewhat recurved and 
bent down. 

A side view of the trivertebral Bone (Plate VII. fig. 6) shows that these processes are 
continued into irregxilar vertical ridges, between which two fossae are enclosed. Of 
these, the anterior is much deeper and more capacious than the other. It is an irre- 
gular cavity subdivided by a vertical ridge into two, each of which presents a somewhat 
deeper fossa at. its inner and lower end. 

The second, shallower, fossa, which lies between the hinilp r fluse of tiie wiMHIp process 
and the front fece of the posterior process, presents an elongated irr^[ular articular 
facet on its anterior wall, and a more rounded articular surflsce on its posterior wall. 

The second rib is received into this fossa, and articulates with both these facets. 

The posterior face of the third process presmits a small, slightly concave, oval arti- 
cular face on its lower half, with which the third rib was^^doubtless connected. 

The posterior aspect of the trivertebral bone (Plate VII. fig. 4) presents for notice, 
besides the features already mentioned, several others. The neural arch of the LiiMipTwi eft 
vertebra of the three overhangs ; and its under face exhibits two oval slightly concave 
articular &>ces (u, a), the posterior ^oblique, of “ postzygapophysial,” surfitces of the 
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second dorsal vertebra. These, however, are not carried upon distinct processes. The 
great spinous process seems completely to fill up the interval which properly ^sts 
between the postzygapophyses. The posterior face of this process is slightly excavated 
in the middle of its lower half. Its sides are also a little concave, so that the top 
swells out into a sort of knob with overhanging maigins. 

The posterior part of the fioor of the trivertebral hone is broken away ; but the hinder 
fiu^ of each lateral mass exhibits a transversely elongated articular surface (&, d), concave 
from above downwards, so as to resemble a segment of a hollow cylinder, the axis of 
which is directed from within outwards and very slightly backwards. 

The inferior face of the trivertebral bone presents the arched surface, fiatter behind 
than in front, of the* continuously ossified central portions or bodies of the vertebrce, 
and, external to these, two pairs of apertures which perforate this face of the bone at 
its outer margin. The anterior of these apertures is very much larger than the poste* 
rior, and corresponds with the inner end of the middle transverse process, opening just 
behind the inner end of the first rib. Strictly speaking, the foramen seen upon the 
front face of the bone (Plate VII. fig. 6, d) forms one of this scries of foramina (all of 
which are the terminations of short passages leading into the spinal canal) ; so that, as 
upon the upper, so on the under surface of the trivertebral bone, there are three pairs 
of foramina in communication with the spinal canal, and of these the middle pair are, 
in each series, the largest. 

The homologies of the three vertebrse Which compose the trivertebral bone are deter- 
mined by the implantation of the head of the first rib into the great fossa between the 
lateral processes of the first and second. The vertebra which yields the anterior wall of 
the fossa is clearly the last cervical, and that which furnishes the posterior wall is the 
first dorsal. Hence the trivertebral bone is composed of the last, or seventh, cervical and 
the first and second dorsal vertebrae. 

The remaming Dors(hlumbar Vertebra!. — Of these vertebrae thirteen are preserved. 
The anterior, twelve have plainly been immoveably united together into a continuous 
arched tunnel or tubulair bridge of bone, partly by anchylosis and partly by the manner 
in which their apposed surfaces interlock (Plate YIIl. figs. 1-7). 

The four anterior vertebrae (figs. 1, d. 1. 3, 4, 6, 6) are so completely anchylosed together 
,that almost all traces of their original distinctness are lost. Persistent sutures, of a cha- 
racter intermediate between a ** harmonia ” and a serrated suture, separate the fourth 
vertebra (d. /. 6) from the fifth, and the latter from the sixth ; but the sixth and the 
seventh (d. 1. 9) are completely fused into one bone. Between the eighth and ninth 
vertebras a suture is interposed, and -also between the ninth and the tenth, at least on 
the left side. The tenth and»the eleventh (d. 1. 13) are completely anchylosed above, 
while the. suture seems to have persisted below*. 

* It is convenient to speak of tke first, second, dec. o{ the tiurteen veitebiss which socceed the trivertebral 
bone $ bat it must be reodleoted that the first of these is the third of the dono-lumbor aeries, the second the 
fourth dorso-lnmbar, and so on, the number of any one of these vertebns in the dorso-lumbar series being; 

IIDCCOLXV. L 
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Thus &r, no trace of distinct articular processes is visible upon these vertebree ; but 
the hinder &ce of the eleventh vertebra (d. L 13) presents certain irregular elevations 
and depressions, which interlock with corresponding ridges and cavities of the anterior 
face of the twelfth vertebra. The hinder fetce of the twelfth (d. 1. 14) and the front 
face of the thirteenth vertebra (d. L 15) are in like case. 1 shall return to the con* 
sideration of the character of these irr^ular articular elevations and depressions after 
describing the general form of the vertebree. 

In all but the first, second, third, eleventh, and thirteenth vertebr®, the parts repre- 
senting the vertebral centra are broken away, but, when they remain, they are so similar 
to one another that their form was, doubtless, essentially the same throughout. Each 
centrum is a comparatively thin bony plate, bent so as to be copvcx downwards and 
concave upwards, and presenting a much fiatter curve in the anterior than in the poste- 
rior part of the column. In front, the central plate is not more than 0*1 inch thick in 
the middle, but it becomes thicker posteriorly, so that the centrum of the eleventh 
vertebra is 0*46 inch thick ; that of the thirteenth vertebra is 0*1 inch thinner. At 
the sides and above, the curved central part of the vertebra passes into the lateral pro- 
cesses and upper arches, which last are slightly concave downwards in the first vertejl>ra, 
flat in the middle vertebras, and somewhat arched again in the thirteenth. The contour 
of a transverse section of the spinal canal is a transversely elongated oval in the first 
vertebra (fig. 3), is more nearly round, but flattened at the top, in the middle vertebrae 
(d. 1 12), and is a vertically elongated oval in the thirteenth vertebra (d. 1 16). 

The spinous and transverse processes of the vertebras are represented by three crests 
or ridges of bone. One of these (Plate VIIL fig. 2, a, 5), vertical, and situated in the 
middle line of the dorsal surfaces of the arches of the vertebrae, represents the spinous 
processes ; while the lateral crests (c, c), directed obliquely upward and downwards, 
answer to transverse, accessory, and mammillary processes. As the latter ridges become 
directed more upwards towards the hinder part of the dorsal region, the total vddth of 
the column lessens, and the grooves between the middle and the outer ridges become 
deeper in the same direction. Thus, anteriorly, the column is fully six inches broad, 

while at the eleventh vertebra the distance from one external ridge to another is hardly 
half this amount. 

The first vertebra (d. 1. 3) is as broad and depressed as the tri vertebral bone. "Viewed 
in front (Plate VIII. fig. 3), the neural canal is seen not to take up more thRn one-fourth 
of the face of the bone, the rest of which is occupied by two broad expanded transverse 
processes, directed very slightly upwards as weU as outwards. The under half of each 
of these processes presents an elongated articular facet (a, o'), conyex from above 
downwards, slightly concave from side to side, which conresponds with, and is received 
mto, the concave articular surfaces upon the hinder face of the trivertebral bone. 


always grwter by two than its number reckoned as one of the tMrtoen . In order to avoid oonlbsioa in describing 

r* ^asionafly give after it its number in the dorsal lumbar series, #. g. (<i. 1. 8), {d. 1. 6), 

by which it is mdioated m the figures. ^ 
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Seated upon the upper face of the neural arch are two other oval articular surfaces 
(J, d% which answer to the postzygapophysial surfaces upon the under surfaces of the 
hinder part of the neural arch of the trivertebral bone. 

• The inner part of each of these articular faces is convex in all directions ; the outer 
is concave from side to side, convex from before backwards ; behind each lies a transverse 
fossa. 

The outer ends of the transverse processes are obliquely truncated, and each presents 
two articular facets, an anterior and inferior, lai^r, and a posterior and superior smaller, 
which articulate with corresponding facets upon the capitulum and tuberculum of the 
attached rib. A well-marked notch separates the hinder face of the transverse process of 
the first from that of the second vertebra ; and the intervertebral foramen is situated on 
the same level as this notch, on the one hand, and the anterior inferior facet, on the 
other, or about halfway between the upper and lower faces of the bone. 

The transverse process of the second vertebra (d. I, 4) presents two oval articular 
facets for the head of a rib, more nearly equal and more nearly on a level than those of 
the first vertebra. The transverse process of the third vertebra is broken on tho left 
side ; but on the right side, traces of an elongated costal facet are visible. 

The ends of the lateral ridges representing the transverse processes of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh veiatcbrse are broken away. 

In the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh vertebras (Plate VIII. fig. 7, d. 1 10, 11, 12) 
they are preserved on the left side, broken away on the right; on the twelfth vertebra 
the corresponding ridges are broken on both sides. 

I find no trace of articular surfaces for ribs on the lateral ridge continued along the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh vertebrec, which, as I have stated, is entire on the left 
side ; but the upper and inner surface of the ridge is rounded and marked by longi- 
tudinal striations (fig. 7). The outer surface is rough and irregular, opposite the ante- 
rior part of each vertebra, and raised into an irregular tubercle posteriorly. 

The spinous processes of all the vertebrse are broken short off; that of the first is 
almost obsolete, being a mere ridge sloping back towards the second, into which it is 
continued. The anterior edge of the process is so much inclined backwards and 
upwards as to afford free play to the knobbed head of the spinous process of the triver- 
tebral bone (fig. 2). 

The spinous process of the second vertebra {d. 1. 4) is 0*4 inch thick where it is 
broken through, and had probably a considerable height. A distinct interval separates 
it posteriorly from the thin anterior edge of the spinous process of the third vertebra, 
which is much thinner, and is anchylosed with its successors, as far as the eleventh inclu- 
sive, into a long continuous crest ; slight traces of the original separation of the several 
spinons processes, however, are visible at the base of the crest, and they may have 
been distinct at their apices. The crest gradually increases in thickness to the sixth 
vertebra {d, I, 8) (where it attains 0*76 inch), and then gradually diminishes. The 
spinous process of the twelfth vertebra {d. 1. 14) may have been distinct down to its 

l2 
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base ; the posterior edge of the thin ridge, which is all tiiat is left of the process, 
appears to incline upwards and forwarda 

The foramina for the exit of the spinal nerves are not intervertebral in the ten 
anterior vertebrae, but perforate the bony substance of each vertebra nearer its posterior 
than its anterior boundary. Of these foramina thare are two, on each side, for the five 
anterior vertebrae ; one, larger, below the lateral apophysial ridge ; and one, smaller, 
above, or upon, this ridge at the posterior boundary of each vertebra. 

The larger foramen approaches the outer margin of the apophysial ridge, or seems to 
be situated higher up, in each successive vertebra from the first to the seventh. Beyond 
this point *the level of the foramen descends somewhat The eleventh vertebra (d. 1. 13) 
appears to have possessed a simple intervertebral notch posteriorly, on the left side ; but, 
on the right, a bar of bone is preserved, separating an anterior foramen from the rest of 
the notch, which receives a process of the twelfth vertebra. The arrangement appears' 
to be the same in the twelfth vertebra (d. 1. 14) ; that is to say, the apparent notch has 
been divided by a bar of bone into an anterior nervous foramen, and a posterior articular 
fossa. 

I have briefiy referred, above, to the articular surfaces of the eleventh and twelfth 
vertebrae, which are exceedingly irregular and distorted, apparently from partial anchy- 
losis and filling up with osseous matter. A notion of their,general character may best 
be obtained by the study of the posterior face of the twelfth vertebra (d. 1. 14). On 
the upper part of the neural arch, on each side of the spine of this vertebra, irregular 
and partially obliterated posterior oblique processes, or postzygapophyses, are discern- 
ible. The zygapophysis is separated by a depression, or groove, directed from without 
obliquely downwards and inwards, from a wedge of bone which terminates the apophy- 
sial ridge. Inferiorly and externally, this wedge presents a slightly concave articular 
facet, separated by a deep fossa from a tuberosity with a rounded surface, which passes 
down into the bpdy of the vertebra. On the same level as this fossa, there projects from 
the front surfime of the vertebra a triangular process, which fits into a corresponding 
fossa of the eleventh vertebra. The front face of the thirteenth vertebra (d. /. 15), again, 
presents, on each side of the neural spine, pits, the floors of which answer to the anterior 
oblique processes, or prezygapophyses; outside of these are ridges, which fit into the fosses 
between the postzygapophysis of the twelfth vertebra and the wedge-shaped process ; 
external to the ridges are fosses which receive those wedge-shaped processes ; and exter- 
nal to and below these, again, are the remains of processes which were received into the 
deep fosses mentioned above. 

Except in the region of these articular processes, neither the anterior nor the poste- 
rior ends of the thirteenth vertebra (Plate VIII. figs. 6 & 7, d 16) are entire. Of the 
spinous process, only the base is left ; it thins off anteriorly to a natural edge, which is 
inclined upwards and backwards, and seems to have been quite fi^. Posteriorly, it 
becomes rapidly thicker ; but its mode of termination cannot be ascertained. The large 
nervous foramen perforates the wall of the vertebra, on a level with the articular pro- 
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cesses, and bifurcates externally, so that one of its apertures ends above, and the other 
below, a stout bar of bone (Plate VIII. fig. 6, a), nearly an inch thick, which ends poste* 
riorly in a raised curved ridge, forming the anterior boundary of a semicircular groove. 

The spinal canal in the thirteenth vertebra is, as I have said, oval in shape, the long 
diameter of the oval (1*5 inch in length) being vertical, the short diameter (1*1 inch) 
transverse. 

As, in the anterior part of the lumbo-sacral region, this canal has a very difierent 
shape, it is probable that two or three vertebrse are wanting in this portion of the 
spinal column. 

The SeuTum (md Coccygeal Vertehrce . — ^The ** sacrum,*’ composed of anchylosed lumbar, 
proper sacral, and coccygeal vertebras, contains at fewest twelve, and perhaps thirteen 
vertebrae. The centra of the two hindermost lumbar vertebrae and of the two proper 
sacral vertebrae, which follow them (Plate IX. fig. 2), are thin and broad bony plates, 
fiat above, and slightly concave from side to side below, exhibiting a most marked con- 
trast to the semicylindrical form of the same part in the hindermost of the thirteen 
vertebrae described above. The plane of the plate formed by the centra of the anchy- 
losed lumbar vertebrae is inclined, upwards and forwards, to pass into the general curve 
of the dorso-lumbar region. The plane of the centra of the two succeeding sacral ver- 
tebra, on the other hand, is horizontal ; and it is obvious, from the characters of the 
rest of the sacrum, that the centra of the following vertebrae, to the end of the racral 
region, were arranged in an almost semicircular curve, the chord of which is about 18 
inches long (Plate IX. fig. 3). The posterior face of the hindermost coccygeal vertebra 
(Plate IX. fig. 1, a) is broad, oval, and very slightly concave, like the face of an ordi- 
nary vertebral centrum ; but the centrum of the penultimate coccygeal vertebra is much 
fiatter and narrower; and this fiattening and narrowing become still more marked in 
the centrum of the antepenultimate vertebra and of that which precedes it, or the fourth 
from the end. From this point to the two anterior sacral vertebite the fioor of the 
sacral canal is completely broken away, but there can be little doubt that the missing 
centra were represented by a broad and fiat bony plate. 

The neural arches are but imperfectly preserved, except in the lumbar region and 
the anterior part of the sacrum. They are ^in, and are separated by large intervertebral 
foramina. In the lumbar vertebrae these foramina pass downwards and backwards into 
grooves which mark the sides of the central plate. Well-defined depressions upon the 
sides of the sacral crest lead upwards and backwards to the canals which pass between 
that crest and the ilia. . 

The four last coccygeal intervertebral foramina are still larger, and indicate the 
passage of large nerves to the muscles moving the tail. 

The spinous processes of all the vertebras which enter into the sacrum, up to the fourth 
from the end inclusively, are anchylosed together into a long and strong osseous crest 
(Plate IX. figs. 3 & 4), which expands above, so as to present a broad and very rugged 
superior face. This crest is 8 inches high in front, but slowly diminishes as it follows 
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the curve of the centra posteriorly, to 6 inches. The spinous process of the penultimate 
coccygeal vertebra is very thick, but it is broken short oflC It was probably not less than 
4 inches high, and afforded a middle point of support for the dermal shield between the 
ischial protuberances (Plate IX. fig. 1). 

The sides of the two anterior sacral vertebree and the corresponding part of the sacral 
crest are anchylosed with the inner edges of the iliac bones, so that only a narrow oval 
space, left between these parts, near the upper edge of the crest, and the small canals 
above mentioned, allow of any communication between the region in front of, and that 
behind the ilia. 

Behind* this point the vertebrae are devoid of transverse processes as far as the fourth 
from the end. But the antepenultimate had a long and slender transverse process on 
each side ; the penultimate possesses an equally long but much stouter process, and the 
last coccygeal vertebra has extremely thick processes of the same length. The enlarged 
distal ends of these processes unite with one another and with the inner surfaces of the 
Ischia (Plate IX. figs. 1, 2, 4). 

Caudal Vertebras . — ^No caudal vertebrae existed among the remains of this specimen of 
Glyptodon. 

Of the Vertedtral Column as a whole . — It appears from the foregoing description that 
the atlas of the Glyptodon was moveable upon the odontoid vertebra ; but that the latter 
was anchylosed with the third and fourth cervical vertebrae into one short bone, move- 
able upon the fifth cervical ; of the fifth and sixth cervical vertebrae no remains exist. 
The seventh cervical is anchylosed with the first and second dorsal into a single “ triver- 
tebral bone,” upon the front part of which the sixth cervical was certainly moveable ; 
while the hinder part of it freely articulates with the third dorsal, so that the bone 
was capable of motion through a certain vertical arc. 

Beyond this point, as far as the fourteenth dorso-lumbar vertebra, the vertebrce are so 
connected by complete, or partial, anchylosis, that it is impossible any motion should 
have taken place between them ; and it is probable, though not so certain, thaj; the 
fifteenth dorso-lumbar vertebra was similarly fixed. 

Between this and the two hindermost lumbar vertebrae, which are completely anchy- 
losed together and with the sacral vertebra^ there is a hiatus, but the condition of the 
two latter is not such as to lead to the supposition that the intermediate vertebrae were 
less firmly united than they. 

The free cervical portion of the vertebral column must have been remaurkably short, 
probably not exceeding 8 inches in length, and the cervical vertebrae were most likely 
arranged in a nearly straight line. 

The trivcrtebral bone and the thirteen following dorso-lumbar vertebrae, when articu- 
lated together, form one great curve, concave downwards or towards the visceral cavity, 
the curve being much sharper in the anterior than in the posterior part of the column. 
Measured along its curvature, this part of the vertebral column is about 86 inches long. 

At the anterior part of the sacral region the lumbar curve passes into the straight 
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line of the two anterior sacral vertebrae, behind which commences the great sacro- 
coccygeal curve, concave towards the cavity of the pelvis. The lumbo-sacral is very 
nearly as long as the dorso-lumbaf region, so that the vertebral column, from the last 
cervical to the last coccygeal, may be said to form two subequal arches with a common 
pier, formed by the proper sacral vertebras. 


Desgbiption of the Plates. 

PLATE IV. 

Figs. 1 & 3. Upper and under views of the skull of the “new specimen” of Qlyptodm 
clampes. 

Figs. 2, 4, & 5. Upper, under, and side views of the hinder part of the skull of the 
“typical specimen” of Qlyptodm clavipes. 

All reduced to one-half the natural size. 


PLATE V. 

Fig. 1. Side view of the skull of the new specimen of Qlyptodm clampes. 

Fig. 2. The left half of the mandible of the same, one-half the natural size. 

Fig. 2“. The ascending ramus of the mandible, viewed from behind. 

Figs. 3 & 4. Grinding-surfaces of the teeth, of the natural size. 

PLATE VL 

• 

Fig. 1. Front view, and 

Fig. 2. Back view of the skull of the new specimen of Olyptodon clampes. 

Fig. 3. View of the occipital face of the skull of the typical specimen. 

Fig. 4. Front view, and 

Fig. 6. Upper view of the mandible of the new specimen. 

All reduced to one-half the natural size. 

PLATE Vn. 

Figs. 1 & 2. Front {md back views of the fragment of the atlas. 

The artist has inadvertently inverted each figure, so that the lower 
side of the bone is turned upwards, and vice versd. 

Fig. 3. The trivertebral bone, seen from above. 

Fig. 4. The trivertebral bone, from behind ; d, the first rib, in place. 

Fig. 6. The trivertebral bone, from In front 

Fig. 6. The trivertebral bone, viewed from the right side. 
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Fig. 7. The fragment of the first rib of the right side, viewed from without 
Figs. 8, 9, 10. Front, inner, and outer views of the fragment of the third left rib. 

PLATE VIII. 

Fig. 1. The third to the ninth dorso-lumbar vertebrse, viewed laterally. 

Fig. 2. The same, viewed from above. 

Fig. 3. The anterior face of the third dorw-lumbar vertebra. 

Fig. 4. The posterior face of the sixth dorso-lumbar vertebra. 

Fig. 5. The anterior face of the twelfth and thirteenth dorso-lumbar vertebrae. It is 
much mutilated, especially below aif^ on the left side, none of the centrum 
of the twelfth vertebra remaining. 

Fig. 6. The tenth to the fifteenth dorso-lumbar vertebrae, viewed laterally. 

Fig. 7. The same, from above. 

All reduced to one-half the natural size. 


PLATE IX. 

Fig. 1. l^ck view of the pelvis of Glyptodmi clavipes. 

Fig. 2. Front view of the same. 

Fig. 3. Side view of the same. 

Fig. 4. Upper view of the same. 

All these figures are reduced to one-sixth the natural size. 

Figs. 6-8. Outer, inner, back and under views of the fragment of the anchylosed 
odontoid, third, and fourth cervical vertebrae, one-half the natural size. 

a the upper, and b the lower end of the bone in each figure, which is 
reduced to one-half the natural size. 
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III. Investigations of the Specific Heat of Solid Bodies. 

By Hermann Kopp. Communicated by T. Graham, Esq., F.B.S. 

B«ceivod April 16, — Bead May 12, 1864. 

I. Historical Introduction. 

I. About the year 1780 it was distinctly proved that the same weights of different 
bodies require unequal quantities of heat to raise them through the same temperature, 
or on cooling through the same number of thermometric degrees, give out unequal quan- 
tities of heat. It was recognized that for different bodies the unequal quantities of heat, 
by which the same weights of different bodies are heated through the same range, must 
be determined as special constants, and considered as characteristic of the individual 
bodies. This newly discovered property of bodies Wilke designated as their specific 
heat, while Crawford described it as the comparative heat, or as the capacity of 
bodies for heat. I will not enter upon the earliest investigations of Black, Irvine, 
Crawford, and Wilke, with reference to which it may merely be mentioned that 
they depend essentially on the thermal action produced when bodies of different tem- 
peratures are mixed, and that Irvine appears to have been the first to* state definitely 
and correctly in what manner this thermal action (that is, the temperature resulting 
from the mixture) depends on the original temperature, the weights, and the specific 
heats of the bodies used for the mixture. Lavoisier and Laplace soon introduced the 
use of the ice-calorimeter as a method for determining the specific heat of bodies ; and 

J. T. Mater showed subsequently that this determination can be based on the observa- 
tion of the times in which different bodies placed under comparable conditions cool to 
the same extent by radiation. The knowledge of the specific heats of solid and liquid 
bodies gained during the last century, and in the first sixteen years of the present one, 
by these various methods, may be left unmentioned. The individual determinations 
theh made were not so accurate that they could be compared with the present ones, 
nor was any general conclusion drawn in reference to the specific heats of the various . 
bodies. 

2. Dulonh and Petit’s investigations, the publication of which commenced in 1818, 
brought into the field more accurate determinations, and a general law. The investigap 
tions of the relations between the specific heats of the elements and their atomic .weights 
date finm this time, and were afterwards followed by similar investigations into the rela- 
tions of the specific heats of compound bodies, to their composition. In order to give a 
general view of the results of these investigations, it is desirable to present, for the ele- 
'thents mentioned in the sequel, a synopsis of the atomic weights assumed at difihrent 
liPCOCLXV. M 
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timeS) and of certain numbers which stand in the closest connexion with these atomic 
weights. 



Berselius’s atomic 
weights. 

Regnault’s thermal 
atomic weights. 

Usual equivalent 
wei^its. 

Modem 
atomic weights. 

Almniniiim 

A1 B 13-7 

A1 B 13-7 

A1 B 13-7 

A1 B 27-4 

Antimony 

8b B 61 

Sb B 61 

Sb b122 

Sb b122 

Anenic 

As B 87-5 

As B 37-5 

Asb 75 

As B 75 



Ba B 68-5 

Ba SB 68*5 

Ba B 68-5 

Ba b137 

Bismuth . 

Bi b105 

Bi b105 

Bi b210 

Bi b210 

Boron 

B B 109 

B B 10-9 

B B 10-9 

B B 10-9 

Bromino 

Br B 40 

Br B 40 

Br B 80 

Br B 80 

Cadmium 

Cd B 56 

CdB 56 

Cd B 56 

CdBll2 

Calcium 

Ca B 20 

Ga B 20 

Ca B 20 

Ca B 40 

Carbon 

C B 6 

C B 12 

C B 6 

0 B 12 

Chlorina 

Cl a 17-75 

Cl = 17-75 

Cl B 35-5 

Cl B 36-5 

Chromium 

Cr B 26-1 

Cr B 26-1 

Cr B 26 -1 

Cr B 52-2 

Cobalt 

Go B 29-4 

Co B 29-4 

Co B 29-4 

Cob 58-8 

Copper 

Gu B 31-7 

CttB 31-7 

Cub 31-7 

Cub 63-4 

Fluorine 

FI B 9-5 

FI B 9-5 

FI B 19 

FI B 19 

Gold 

Au 98*6 

Aub 98-5 

Aub197 

Aub197 

Hydrogen 

H B 0-5 

H B 1 

H B 1 

Iodine 

I B 63-5 

I B 63-5 

I b127 

I b127 

Iridium 

Ir B 99 

Ir B 99 

Ir B 99 

Ir b198 

Iron 

Fo B 28 

Fe B 28 

Fe a 28 

Fe B 66 

Lead 

Pb B 103-6 

Pb B 103-5 

Pb b103-5 

PbB207 

Lithium 

Li B 7 

Li B 3-5 

Li B 7 

Li B 7 

Magnesium . . . « . . . . 

MgB 12 

Hub 27-6 

MgB 12 

Mhb 27-5 

MgB 12 

Mhb 27-5 

MgB 24 

Mub 55 

Manganese 

Mercury 

HgBlOO 

Hob 48 

HgBlOO 

Mob 48 

HgBlOO 

Mob 48 

HgB200 

Mob 96 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Ni B 29-4 

Ni B 29-4 

Ni B 29-4 

Ni B 58*8 

Nitrogen 

N b 7 

N b 7 

N b 14 

N B 14 

Osmium 

Os B 99-6 

Os B 99-6 

! 

Os b 99-6 

Os b199*2 

Oxvaren 

0 B 8 

0 B 8 

O B 16 

PaUadium 

PdB 533 

PdB 53-3 

PdB 63-3 

Pd B 106-6 

PhofiphoTua 

P B 15-5 

P B 15-5 

P B 31 

P B 31 

Platinum 

Pt B 98-7 

Pt B 98-7 

K B 19-65 

Pt B 98-7 

E B 39 -1 

Pt B 197-4 

E B 39-1 

Potassium 

E B 39-1 

Bhodium 

BhB 52-2 

BhB 52-2 

RhB 62-2 

Bh » 104-4 

BbB 85-4 
^ B 79-4 

Si B 28 
AgBlOS 

NaB 23 

Sr B 87-6 

S B 32 

To b128 

Tl b204 , 

Sn Bits 

Ti B 60 
Wb184 , 

Zn B 65*2 

Zr B 89-6 

Rubidium 

RbB 85-4 

BbB 85*4 

Selenium 

Se B 39-7 

I Sc = 39-7 

50 B 39-7 

51 B 14 

SUicium ^ - 

Si B 21 

Silver 

AgBlOS 

Nsb 23 

Sr B 43-8 

8 B 16 

AgB 54 

NaB 11-6 

Sr B 43-8 

8 B 16 

To B 64 

Tl b102 

Sn B 59 

Ti b 26 

W B 92 

Zn B 32-6 

AgBlOS 

NaB 23 

Sr B 43-8 

S B 16 

To B 64 

Tl b204 

Sn B 59 

Ti B 25 

W B 92 

ZnB 32-6 

Zr B 44-8 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tellurium 

To B 64 

Thallium 

T1 b204 

Tin 

Sn B 59 

Titanium 

Ti B 25 

W B 92 

Tungsten 

Zinc 

Zub 32-6’ 

Zirconium 

Zr B 33-6 




For each of the previous columns the relation of the numbers to each other is albhe 
important, and not the number which is taken as unit or starting-point. Bsit2ELi<78'S 
atomic weights and Recinaitlt*s thermal atomic weights are corrected with the nearest 
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and most trustworthy experimental determinations, without alteration of the bases for 
the adoption of ^hese numbers. The numerical relations presented in the above Table 
require, from the chemical point of view, no further explanation. The relations of these- 
numbers to the specific heat form the subject of the investigations which are presented, 
in the sequel. 

3. The experiments by which Dulono and Petit * showed, in the case of mercury 
various solid metals, and glass, that the specific heat increases with increasing tem- 
perature, were made by the method of mixtures. They determined at ordinary tem- 
peratures the specific heats of a greater number of elements by the method of cooling f. 
They found that when the numbers in the first column in ^ 2 corresponding to the 
elements Bi, Pb, Au, Pt, Sn, Zn, Cu, Ni, Fe, and S (the Berzelian atomic weights) 
are multiplied by the respective specific heats of these bodies, approximately the same 
number is obtained ; and that approximately the same number is also obtained when 

Ag, -If Te, and -I Co are multiplied by their corresponding specific heats. They were 
of opinion that the atomic weights of the elements could and should be so selected that^ 
when multiplied by the specific heats, they should give approximately the same number 
as product. This observation and this view, which Dulong and Petit stated in 1319 im 
the following manner, *‘The atoms of all simple bodies have all exactly the same- 
capacity for heat,” have since that time been known as Duloxo and Petit’s Law: 

I shall not here dwell upon Potteb’s investigations on the specific heat of metals 
and on the validity of Dulong and Petit’s lawl];, but proceed directly to discuss 
Neumann’s investigations, which rank worthily by the side of those of Dulong and 
Petit. 

4. In his “ Investigation on the specific heat of Minerals,” Neumann (in 1831) first 
published ^ more accurate determinations of the specific heats of solid compounds. He 
investigated a large number of such compounds, especially those occurring in nature, 
partly by the method of mixture, and partly by the method of cooling ; and he deter- 
mined the sources of error in both these methods, and the corrections necessary to be 
introduced. Ih a postscript to this paper, he mentioned that he continued the investi- 
gations with an apparatus which, compared with thsit he had previously used, promised 
fiu: greater accuracy in the individual results, without needing tedious and troublesome 
reductions. This apparatus, by means of which the specific heats of solid bodies, which 
may be heated in a closed iqiace surrounded by steam, can be determined with great 
accuracy, hh has not described ||. 

Of the general results of Neumann’s investigations, one must be particularly mmi- 

* Annales do Chimis et de Physique, [2] voL vii. p. 142. t Ibid.' vol. x. p. 385. 

t Ediabuigb Jeomal of Sdemoe, New Series, vol. v. p-. 76,<aad vd. vi. p. 166. J . F. W. Johxsxoh’s remarks, 
voL ▼. p. 278. I only know these papers from Bbbsbuus’b* * Jahresbericht,’ toL xiL p. 17, and OxEunt’s 
* Physifislw^ WiMerbudi,* new edition, xri. x. part 1, p. 805 et $e%, 
f. FoasainoBiv*s *Annaleo^’ wd. xxiii. p. 1. 

N PAfi (Po««nnMBn*s * Annalen,’ vol. oxx. p. 387) has recently described this an^aratos. I have had no 

m2 
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tinned, that a dimorphous suhstance has the same specific heat in its two conditions; 
This he showed was the case with arragonite and calcite, and with juron pyrites and 
marcasite. But the most important is the discovery that in analogous compounds the 
products of the atomic weights into the specific heats are approximately equal. Neu- 
mann stated this last observation in the following manner : — “ In bodies of analogous 
chemical composition the specific heats are inversely as the stochiometrical quantities, 
or, what is the same, stochiometrical quantities of bodies of analogous chemical com- 
position have the same specific capacity for heat.” Neumann adduced 8 carbonates, 
4 sulphates, 4 sulphides (MeS), 6 oxides (MeO), and 3 oxides (McjOj), as showing 
this regularity, which is to be denoted as Neumann’s law *. 

5. Soon after the publication of Neumann’s researches in 1833, Avogadro published f 
a Memoir on the Specific Heat of Solid and Liquid Bodies.” He there gave a number 
of determinations of the specific heat of solid bodies made by the method of mixture. 
As far as can be ascertained by comparison with the most trustworthy of our newer de- 
terminations, these results are by no means so accurate as those of Neumann; but they 
are far more accurate than those which had been obtained up to about 1830, and many 
of them come very close to the best of our modem results. It would be unjust to 
Avooadro’s determinations!]! to judge them all by one case, in which he ^obtained a 
totally erroneous result (for ice, by a modified method) ; and by the circumstance that in 
a subsequent memoir § he gives specific heats for several elements as deduced from his 
experiments, which are decidedly incorrect ||. Avogadro recognizes the validity of 
Djtlong and Petit’s law. With reference to the specific heats of compound bodies, he 
considers that he had established, with tolerable probability, that for solid and liquid 
bodies the same regularity prevails which he had previously deduced for gases from 
Dulonq’s experiments. That is, “ that the specific heat of the atom of a compound body 
is equal to the square root of the integral or fractional number expressing the atoms or 
parts of atoms which go to form the atom of the compound body such as it exists in the 
solid or liquid state, taking as unity the specific heat of the atom of a simple body in the 
samestate. He observes that there is a difficulty incidental to the ap^ication of t his 
law to solid and liquid bodies, which is not met with in the case of gaseous bodies, 
in which the composition by atoms or by volumes is held to be directly given by 

oppoituoitjr of seeing Nbxtiiamn’s memoir cited by Pakr, “Commentatio de emendenda formula per quam calores 
eorpomm specifici ex expeiimentis methodo mixtionis institutis computantur.’* Begiomonti, 1834. 

* The objections of Reonault (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. i. p. 131) as to the inadequacy of the 
preofe adduce^ by NEUMAinr in support of tlie law do not apidy. 

t Ann. do Chim. et de Phys. [2] vol. Iv.* p. 80, as an abstract firom ‘ Memorie della Society Italiana 
Bciense residente in Modena,’ t. xx. Fascicolo 2 di llsica’. 

t They are also found in GiiEiiir’s ‘ Handbuch der Chemie,’ 4 Auflage, roL i. in the Tables, pp. 216-218 et seq. 

§ Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] rol. Ivii. p. 113. 

II I only know Atooadbo’s investigations from the abstracts published in the Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., and 
am not aware whether the bold corrections of Atooa»bo urged by RjtoirArax (Ann. de nbi... et de Phys. [2] 
toL IxxiiL p. 10) were used in all his ei^eriments, or only in some. 
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observation. This dijSiculty consists in knowing what constitution is to be assigned 
to the body in question for thf solid or liquid condition ; this constitution, from the 
conclusions derived from his theoretical considerations, would often be different from 
that which the body has in the state of gas or vapour. His considerations led him 
to assume the atomic weights of many elements different from those which Berzelius 
had given : Avogadbo described the atoms, to which the weights assumed by him refer, 
as thermal atoms. 

6. R. Hermann published in 1834 a memoir On the Proportions in which Heat 
unites with the Chemical Elements and their Compounds, and on the Combining 
Weights considered as quotients of the capacity for Heat of Bodies into their Specific 
Gravities”*. He gives there a great number of determinations of the specific heat of 
solid bodies (of a few elements, but chiefly of compound bodies). He made a few ex- 
periments in which he used Lavoisier and Laplace’s calorimeter f; but by far the 
greater number of determinations are made by the method of cooling ;{:. Many of his 
results approach very closely to those which are at present considered accurate, but 
they are in so far untrustworthy that a considerable number among them are decidedly 
incorrect. 

As for Hermann’s theoretical results, it must be borne in mind that, regarding 
matter as he does, not from the point of view of the atomic but of the dynamical 
theory, he puts the idea of combination weights in the place of the idea of atomic 
weights. The propositions which he endeavours to establish are the following. The 
quotients obtained by dividing the specific gravities of the elements ^ in the solid s^e 
by their specific gravities in the gaseous state, are either equal, or stand to each otner 

in simple ratios ; they are 1,2 15 times as much as a certain base. The 

same is the case with the products of the specific gravities of the solid elements into 
their specific heats, that is, with their relative heat ; and the number indicating the 
multiple for a given element is the same’ for both the above relations. It follows from 
this that the combining weights m of the elements are proportional to the quotients of 
their relative heats into their specific gravity in the solid condition ; that the products 
of the specific heats and the combining weights for different elements are equal to a 
constant, and that from the known combining weight of an element its specific heat in 
the solid form may be calculated (it is equal to where m is the combining weight 
of the substance in question referred to oxygen = 1). For several elements (phosphorus, 

* Nouveaux If^moiroB de la Socidtd Impdriale des Naturalistes de Moacon, vol. iii. p. 137. 

t HjtBXAinr tried to alter this apparatus so as to make it ser^ for measuring the change of volume which 
takes place when ice melts ; hut he did not farther follow this application of the modified apparatus. 

^ Th^ are found not quite complete in Ounux’s ^Handbueh der Chemie/ 4 Auflage, in the Tables, 
pp. 216-218 et $eq. 

■ $ HxBxamr considers, that the qwdflo gravities of the elements in the state of gas or vapour are rither 
obtained by observation, or may be theoretically deduced by assuming that they are in. the ratio of the com- 
biniag weights. 
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teUnriuiii) cadmium, and silver for instance) atomic weights are taken which differ from 
those of Berzelius. In the case of the sulphides, the specific heats may be calculated 
from those of the constituents, assuming that the specific heats of the elements in these 
compounds are the same as in the free state. The same holds good for several 
chlorides and for basic metallic oxides, if the specific heats of chlorine and of oxygen, 
as giyen by the above formula, are taken as basis. But in acids a smaller specific heat 
must be taken for oxygen (one half in several acids and null in phosphoric acid) ; and 
there are even compounds (cassiterite, e. y., or arsenious acid), in which the same element 
is contained partly with the normal and partly with the modified specific heat*. For 
oxygen salts it is to be ass u med that both the acid and the base have the same specific 
heat as in the free state, and hence the specific heat of one constituent (of the acid, for 
instance) may be calculated, if that of the salt and that of the other constituent (the 
base) is known ; and it is also found that the specific heat of chromic acid in the neu* 
tral and in acid chromate of lead is the same. 

This memoir of Hermann’s did not become much known. Unacquainted with it, 
other philosophers have subsequently developed independently similar opinions. 

7. In 1835 Rudbero described a methodf, which, by ascertaining the heat developed 
when salts are dissolved in water, in experiments in which the proportion of the salt 
to the water was constant, but the temperature of the salt varied, should give a means of 
at once determining the specific heat of the salt, and of the heat which was either absorbed 
or became free. Yet the numbers which he obtained from bis experiments for the 
^cific heat of solid salts are imdoubtedly erroneous. 

^DuMAsjl (in >1838) discussed the possibility of determining the specific heat of oig^c 
bodies by the following process. A platinum vessel containing the substance in ques- 
tion, along with a thermometer, is to be heated to 30^ or 40°, and then brought into a 
vessel provided with a second thermometer, and containing water, the temperature 
being about 5° or 6° lower than that of the surrounding room. When the temperature 
has risen to the same extent above that of the room, both thermometers are to be 
observed. 1 know no determinations made by this method. 

8. In 1840 Regnault commenced the publication of a series of important investiga- 
tiems bn specific heat which he had made. As they are generally known, I may be 
more brief in enumerating the contents of the individual publications. In the first 
which he published, Regnault developed^ the reasons which led him: to prefer the 
method of mixture to other processes for determining the specific heats of solid bodies; 

% 

* Hniu^deeigiiateasachcoBipoaiidsaflhemaiihtodi^ He thinks that n add and a boM may have the 
aame composition, and that th^ may foim salts with sooh other. Cassiterite, fbr instance, he to he 

stoonate of binozide of tin. 

t Bbbzbuos’s * Jahxesbericht,’ vol. xv. p. 63. PoooxirooBnr’s 'Annalen’, nd. zzzv. p. 474. 

t DvJtJM’B •• Th^ SOI la qnestiML do Paction du eokriqne suz les oeipe oiganiqiua” (Porist 1888) Ann 
der ]^ann. und Chem. toL xxriii. pt. 161. 

§ Ann, de Chim. «t de Phys. [2] toI. Ixxiii. p, 6, 
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be described bis mode of executing this method, and published the results obtained for 
a great number of elements. In a second memoir * he gave the spedfic heats of several 
metallic alloys containing metals in simple atomic ratios, and of a great number of 
solid chemical compounds ; and he publidied compreheUsive experiments on the specific 
heat of carbon in its different conditions. The investigations announced in the first 
memoir f on the specific heat of organic compounds, as well as those promised in the 
second memoir;]; on the specific heat of sulphur at different temperatirres, have not to 
my knowledge been published. But in a third memoir^ Eeonault has investigated 
the difference in the specific heats of certain metals according as they are hardened or 
soft, and also with reference to sulphur according as it is in the native crystallized form, 
or has solidified a longer or shorter time after being melted ; and he has more especially 
tried to impart greater certainty to the method of cooling. In his subsequent inves- 
tigations, however, he has only used the method of mixture as being the more certain. 
These investigations || have given the specific heats of a large number of solid elements, 
and also of individual compounds. 

By his investigations Beonatjlt has removed some objections which seemed to affect 
Dulono and Petit’s law, and has given a great number of new cases in which it 
applies. He considers ^ this law to be universally valid, and discusses the reasons why 
for individual elements the specific heats found do not quite agree with the law, but 
only approximately. In his view the atomic weight of an element is to be so taken- 
that it agrees with Duloxo and Petit’s law. He took the atomic weight of silver and 
of the alkaline metals half as great, and that of carbon twice as great as Beb^bli^ 
had done. Yet with regard to selecting, by means of the specific heat, fri>m among 
the numbers which the chemical investigations of an element has given as admissible, 
that which is the correct one, Begnault does not always express himself decidedly. 
In the case of carbon ** and of silicium ff he mentions the possibility of their disagree- 
ment with Dulong and Petit’s law. He proved the validity of Neumann’s law for a 
number of cases very considerably greater than that on which it had originally been 
based ; and he expressed it in a much more general form ;{;;];. “ In all compounds of ana- 

logous atomic composition, and similar chemical constitution, the specific heats are 
approximately inversely proportional to the atomic weights. Beonault designates the 
numbers agreeing with this law as thermal atomic weights. He has' either determined 
them directly from the numbers found tor the specific heats of the elements in the free 

* Ann de Chim. et de PhjrB. [3} voL L p. 129. t Ibid. [2] toI. IxxiiL p. 71. 

t Ibid. [3] yoL i. p. 206. § Ibid. [3] vol. iz. p. 322. 

II Ibid. [3] T(d. zzyL pp. 261 & 268 ; yoL zzzYiu. p. 129 ; yoL zlvi p. 257 ; yoL Iziii. p. 5. Comptes 
Bendiu, yoI. 1y. p.-867i 

f Ann. dS Chim; et de Phya* [2] y«1. Izziii. p;-66 ; ftarther, [3] yoL xivi. p. 261, and yoL zlYi. p. 267. 

** Ibid. [3] Yol. i. p. 206. Bat botti bieforo and after (Ibid. [2] yoI. Izxiii. p. 71, and [3] yoI. xzyL p. 263) 
Bheiniinxinolined to the Yiew that carbon, vith the eqaivalentB 12, and tile spedfio heat found for wood-charcoal, ' 
nmat be comtidered as> obeying DoLoiio and Pam’s law. ft Ibid. yoI. Iziii. p. 30. ^ Itad. yoL i. p. 199. 
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state, applying Dulono and Petit’s law, or indirectly by ascertaining the specific heat 
of solid compounds, assuming Neumann’s law ; or finally (an*d only in a few cases), he 
has determined them by means of their probable analogies. These are the atomic 
weights given in the second column of the Table in § 2. 

With regard to the relations of the specific heats of solid compounds to those of their 
constituents, Keonault has shown * that with metallic alloys, at a considerable distance 
from their melting-points, the specific heats may be calculated from those of their con- 
stituents in tolerable accordance with the experimental results, assuming that the 
specific heats of the metals are the same in the alloys as in the free state. The investi- 
gation, whether for true chemical compounds there is a simple relation between their 
specific heats and those of their constituent elements, Begnault has reserved *{* till the 
conclusion of his experiments on the specific heats of gaseous bodies ;]^ To my know- 
ledge he has published nothing for solid bodies. But in 1862, with reference to the 
relations which had been recognized between the specific heats and atomic weights of 
solid, simple or compound bodies, he spoke as follows “ It is true that these Ifiws, in 
the case of solid bodies, only apply approximately to simple bodies and those compounds 
of least complex constitution ; for all others it is impossible to pronounce anything in 
this respect.” From some remarks of Begnault in reference to carbon || and silicium ^ 
he considers it possible, or probable with certain elements, that they have a different 
specific heat in their compounds to that which they have in the free state. 

9. In 1840 De la Bivb and Marcet published ** investigations on the specific heat of 
solid bodies. They made their determinations by the method of cooling. They found 
t^t, assuming Berzelius’s atomic weights, selenium, molybdenum, and wolfram fall 
under Dulong and Petit’s law, which they consider as universally valid; but that 
carbon forms an exception, and they consider it as probable that its true atomic weight 
has not yet been ascertained. For several sulphides they found a greater specific heat 
than was calculated for them, assuming that their constituents have in them the same 
specific heat as in the free condition. They think that for solid as well as for liquid 
and gaseous compounds the law governing the specific heat is still unknown. A sub- 
sequent memoir by these physicists ff treated of the specific heat of carbon in its various 
conditions. 

10. In 1840 H. SchrOder made an investigation as to what volumes are td be 
assig^ned to the constituents of solid and liquid compounds when contained in those 
compounds. In his memoirs on the subject, he expressed the view that the specific 
heat of compounds depends on the specific heats of the constituents in that particular 

* Ann. de Chim. ot de Phy». [3] voL i. p. 183. t Ibid. p. 1 32, 

t Rbonavlt has made known the results of these experiments in 1853 by a preUminory ooooant in the Comptes 
Bendas, vol. xxxvi. p. 670, and more completely in 1862 in his ‘ Belation dos ezp&iences pour ig, 

lois et les donndes physiques neoessaires au caloul des machines k fen,* vd. ii. p. 3. 

$ Belation, fto. vol. iLp. 289. || Ann.doChini.etdeFhyB.[3]y<d. i.p.205. H Ihid.[3] TbLlxiii.p.81. 

•• Ibid. [2] vd. Ixxv. p. 113. ft IWd. [3] toI. ii. p. 121. PooexirooBrr’s.f. Aanalen,* vdL 1. p. 658. 
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state of condensation in i/||iich they are contained in the compounds in question. In 
1841 reasoning from the results of Beonault’s experiments, he endeafbured to show 
that the atomic heat (that is the product of the atomic weight into the specific heat) 
of a compound is equal to the sum of the atomic heats for the states of condensation 
in which the elements are contained in the compound, and to ascertain what atomic heats 
are to be assigned to certain elements in certain compounds. On the assumption that 
the atomic heat of metals in compounds is as great as in the free 8tate,*he endeavoured 
to determine the atomic heat of oxygen, sulphur, &c. in certain compounds of these 
elements with the metals ; he came to the conclusion that an element (sulphur fbi; in- 
stance) may in some compounds have an atomic heat different from that which it has in 
the free state ; and the same element (sulphur or oxygen for instance) may have different 
atomic heats in different compounds; but the changes in the atomic heat of an 
element always ensue in simple ratios. I cannot here adduce the individual results 
whichjie obtained when he inferred the atomic heat of an element in a compound by 
subtracting from the atomic heat of the compound the atomic heat of the other 
elements in it, which he had calculated either from ^ect determinations of their 
specific heat, or from previous considerations. The essential part of Schbodeb’s con- 
ception is that in this manner the atomic heat of a body, as a constituent of a compound, 
may be indirectly determined ; and the result is that the atomic heat, at any rate of some 
elements in compounds, is different from what it is in the free state, and may be different 
in different compounds, and that the changes are in simple ratioa Scubodeb considered 
also that there was probably a connexion between- these changes and those of the 
volumes of the elements, without, however, stating how from the one change the other 
might be deduced. 

11. L. Gmelin (in 1843) considered it as inadmissible, from the diemical point of view, 
to assign throughout such atomic weights to the elements as to make them agree with 
Dulowg and Petit’s law. Certain exceptions must be admitted. Comparing the 
specific heats of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen for the gaseous state with the specific 
heats of other elements in the solid state, he came to the conclusion that if the numbers 
given in § 2 as the equivalents ordinarily assumed be taken as atomic weights, the 
atomic heat of hydrogen, of nitrogen, and by fer the greater number of the elements is 
equal to about 3*2 ; several of them twice as great, that of oxygen one-half, that of 
carbon (as diamond) one-fourth as great. With reference to the dependence of the 
atomic heats of the compounds on those of the elements, Gmelin expressed the opinion 
that in general the elements on entering into compounds retain the atomic heats they 
have in the free state, but for individual elements, especially for oxygen and carbon, it 
must be assumed that their atomic heat changes in simple ratios with the compounds 
into which they enter. 

* PoeoiKiK>Br7*s * Annalen,* vol. lii. p. 269. t L. Ouxuai’s ' Handbuch der Chemie,’ 4th ed. toI. i. p. 217. 

t Ibid. p. 222 : oompm ao earlier remark of GxEUir which ap^es to this subject (1840) in the now edition 
of OsHun's * PhysihaUgjiee WOrterbuch,’ T<d. iz. p. 1941. 

HDCCCLXY. S 
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12. W(BSTTif was of opinion * that the specific hea^s of the elements remain 
unchanged wh^n they enter into chemical compounds. In 1848 he stated as a general 
proposition ; “ The quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature of the atomic 
weight of a body through 1° is equal to the sum of the quantities of heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of the atoms, and fractions of atoms, through If A is the 
atomic weight and C the specific heat of a compound, Oi, < 23 , . . . . the atomic 

weights f, and Ci, Ct, Cg ... . the specific heats of the elements contained in it, and 
nit Hg, n, ... . the numbers which express how many atoms of each element are con- 
tained in an atom of the compound, then 



As a proof of this law, he compared the calculated values of AC of several compounds 
(metallic iodides and sulphides) and alloys with the observed values, taking Regnault’s 
determinations of the specific heats of the elements and of the compounds. It follows, 
further, from that proposition, that if the formula and the values for several compounds 
are compared with each other, there must be the same differences of the values AC for the 
same differences of formulse. * Wcestyn showed by a number of examples that this is so 
approximately. By means of this law, the product of the specific heat and the atomic 
weight for one constituent of a compound may be found, if this is known for the compound 
and the other constituents. W(esttn deduced in this way the product for oxygen (by 
subtracting from the product for different metallic oxides that found for the metals, 
and from chlorate of potass that for chloride of potassium) to be 2*4 to 2T (0.=s8), 
and for chlorine 3*0 to 3*5 (Cl.=17’75). W(Estyn finally expressed a doubt 
whether 'Neumann’s law is universally applicable. He laid stress on the circumstance 
that when two elements give different products, the difference is also met with in the 
products for their analogous compounds ; and, for instance, the greater products which 
mercury and bismuth have in comparison with other elements, are also met with in the 
compounds of these metals. 

13. Garnier (in 1852) developed the view:];, that not only in the case of elements are 
the atomic weights A§ inversely proportional to the specific heats C, but that the -same* 
is the case with water || and solid compounds in whose atom n elementary atoms are 

A 

contained^ if the so-called mean atomic weight — be compared with the specific heat C ; 

for elements A X C=s 3, and for compound bodies ^ X 0= 3 (if 0=8). He endeavoured 

to prove this from Reonault’s determinations of specific heats. From the latter equar 
tion he calculated the specific heat for several compounds. In the case of the basic 
oxides, sulphides, chlorides, bromides, and iodides, his calculated results agree tolerably 

• Ann. do Chim. et do Phys. [3] vol. zxiii. p. 296. 

t WcEsmr based his considerations on Bkohavlt’s thermal atomic weights. 

} Comptes Bendas, vol. zzxv. p. 278. § If BneirAviT’s thermal atomic weights are. taken. 

II I shall in § 93^retam specially to the question how often the speoifle heat of liquid water was compared 
with that of solid bodies. 
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with the observed ones ; ^s is less the case with metallic acids and oxygen salts, for 
which calculation mostly gives results far too large. Gabnier* drew, further, from 
the above proposition the conclusion, that the atomic weight of hydrogen, chlorine, &c, 
must in fiict be taken only half as great as the equivalent weight ; for only by assuming 
this smaller atomic weight is the mean atomic weight such that its product with the 
specific heat is near 8. 

In 1852 BANCALABif repeated that the specific heat of an atom of a compound bq^y 
(that is, its atomic heat) is equal to the sum of the specific heats of the individual con- 
stituent simple atoms, and showed, from a series of examples (oxides, chlorides, sulphates, 
and nitrates), that, according to that proposition, the atomic heats of many compounds 
may be calculated in tolerable approximation with those derived from Regnault’s expe- 
rimental investigations, if, for the elements which he investigated, the atomic heats 
derived from his determinations be taken as a basis, that is, for oxygen (0=8) the 
atomic heat 1*89; for chlorine (01=17*76) 3*21; for nitrogen (N=7) 3*11. 

Cannizaro (in 1858;):) has used the proposition, that, in the sense above taken, uni- 
AC 

versally ~=a constant, for the purpose of ascertaining the value of n for the atomic 

weight of different compounds, and. therewith ascertaining the atomic weight of elements 
which are contained in these compounds. 

14. Besides those of Begnault, but few experimental determinations of the specific 
heats of solid bodies have been published. Bede^ |uid BrsTB6M|j have published inves-. 
tigations on the specific heat of several metals at different temperatures^:* both sets of 
experiments were made by the method of mixtures. From the year 1845, Person**, in 
his investigations on the. specific heat of ice, then on the latent heats of fusion, and 
their relations to the specific heats in the solid and liquid condition, has determined the 
specific heat for several solid substances, especially also for some hydrated salts. He 
worked more especially by the method of mixture. He observedff , in the case of these 

* Comptes Bendus, Tol. xxxvii. p. 130. 

t An abstract from Memorie ddla Accademia delle Soienzo di Torino, [2] vol. xiii. p. 287, in tho Archives des 
Sciences Physiques et Natorelles, voL xxii. p. 81. I only know the contents of this memoir from this abstract. 

t n Nuovo Cimento, vol. vii. p. 321. Piazza also gives a statement of this speculation in his pamphlet, 

* Formole atomistiche et typi chimioi,’ 1863. I only know *this firom a notice in the Bulletin do la SocSdtd 
Chimique de Paris, 1863. 

§ An abstract firom flie Bulletin de PAoaddmie dos Sciences de Belgique, vol. xzii. p. 473, and the Mdmoires 
Couronnds par PAcaddmie de Belgique, vol. xxvii., appeared in the Beri(dit iiber die Fortschritte der Physik im 
Jahre 1866, dargestellt von der physicalisohen Qesellschaft zu' Berlin, p. 379. , 

II Abstract from the Ovenrigt of .SftKskholm Yetenskaps-Akademiens Fdrhandlingar, 1860, in the same Jahr- 
esbericht, 18QQ, p. 369. 

IT To the experiments of Dtuove and Petit on this subject, mentioned in § 3, Pouauti's determinations of 
the speciflo heat of platinum at different temperatures most be added (Comptes Bendos, vol. ii. p. 782). 

** Comptes Bendos, vbl. p. 1467 ; xxiii. pp. 182 ft 366. Ann. dd Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. xxi. p. 296 ; 
xxiv. p. 129 ; xxviL p. xxx. p. 78. 

ft Pebsok es^ressed dik in 1846 (Comptes Bendos, voL zx. p. 1457), with regard to H!b determinations of 

n2 
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salts, that their specific heats may be calculated in close approximation with those found 
experimentally on the assumption that the constituents, anhydrous salt and water con- 
sidered as ice, have the same specific heats in them as in the free state. By the same 
method, Alluabd* (in 1859) determined the specific heat of napthalene. .ScHAFABixf, 
lastly, has executed by the method of mixtures a series of experiments on the determi- 
nation of the specific heats of vanadic, molybdic, and arsenious acids. 

Auite recently (1863), PapbJ has published investigations on the specific heat of anhy- 
'drous and hydrated sulphates. He worked by the method of mixture, which he mo- 
dified in the case of salts rich in water, by placing them in turpentine, and observing 
the increase of temperature produced in the salt and in the liquid by immersing heated 
copper. As a more general result, Pape finds that for hydrated sulphates of analogous 
fomulse, the products of the specific heats and the equivalents are approximately 
equal; and further, that mth sulphates containing difierent quantities of water, the 
product of the specific heat and the equivalent increases with the quantity of water, 
in such a manner, that to an increase of each one equivalent there is a corresponding 
increase in the product. 

15. In the preceding paragraphs I have collated, as far as I know them, the investiga- 
tions on the specific heat of solid bodies, on the relations of this property to the atomic 
weight, and on the connexion with the chemical composition of a substance. The views 
which have* been expressed relative to the validity of Dulong and Petit’s § and of 
NsuMANTf’s laws, and also as to the question whether the elements enter into chemical 
compounds with the same specific heats which they have in the free state or with modi- 
fied ones, have been various and often discordant. In this respect it may be difficult to 
express an opinion which has not been already either stated or hinted at, or which at 
any rate cannot be naturally deduced from a \iew previously expressed. 

The results to which my investigations on the specific heats of solid bodies have led 
me are the following : — Each solid substance, at a sufficient distance from its melting- 
point, has a specific heat, which may vary somewhat with physical conditions (tempe- 
rature, greater or less density, amorphous or crystalline conditions, &c) ; yet the variations' 
are never so great as must be the case if a variation in the specific heat of a body is to 


the specific heat of crystallized borax and of ordinary phosphate of soda. He has subsequently published the results 
of his experiments for the latter salt (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. xzvii. p. 253), but I cannot find the 
number which he found for crystallized borax. * Ann. do Chim. et de Phys, [8] yol. Ivii. p. 438. 

t Berichte dor "Wiener Akademie dor Wissenschaften, vol. xlrii. p. 248. 
i Pooobnoobff’s * Annalen,’ rol. cxx. pp. 337 A 579. 

§ The universal validity of this law was also defended by Bbedow, « On the relation of the Spedflo Heat to 
the Chemical Combining Weight.” Berlin, 1838. I only know this paper from the mention of it in tho new 
edition of Gkhleb’s * Physicalisches Wdrterbuch^’ vol. x. p. 818. It is also admitted by Mabv, in his attempt to 
deduce this law from the undulatory* theory of heat. (1857: Sohloxhch and Witzschbl’s 'Zeitsohiift fur 
Hathomatik und Physik,’ n. Jahrgang, p. 280) ; and by Stbvav, in his investigation on the Wring ©f this 
low on tho mochonfoal theory of heat (1859 : Beiidrte der Wiener Akademie, vol. xxxvi p. 8^. 
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be held as a reason for explaining why the determinations of the specific heats* of solid 
elements do not even approximately obey Dulong and Petit’s law, nor those of solid com- 
pounds of analogous chemical constitution Neumann’s law. Neither law is universally 
valid, although 1 have found that Neumann’s law applies in the case of many compounds 
of analogous atomic composition, to which, on account of theiAotally different chemical 
deportment, different formulas are assigned; and even in cases in which these laws have 
hitherto been considered as essentially true, the divergences firom them are material. 
Each element has the same specific heat in its solid free state and in its solid com- 
pounds. From the specific heats to be assigned to the elements, either directly from 
experimental determination, or indirectly by calculation on the basis of the law just 
stated, the specific heats of their compounds may be calculated. 1 show the applicability 
of this by a great number of examples. 

In reference to this calculation of the specific heats of solid bodies I may here make 
a remtfk. The agreement between the results of calculation and experiment is often 
only approximate ; it is then natural to urge that the two ought really to agree more 
closely. To that the question may be allowed; What iqpans are there of even approxi- 
mately predicting and calculating beforehand the specific heat of any inorganic or 
organic solid compound when nothing but its empirical formula .is given 1 to which 

among the numbers 0*1, 0*2, 0*3 may it come nearest 1 The cases in which 

differences exist between calculation and observation, enumerated in ^ 10^ to 110, may 
be set against this uncertainty. 

My proof of the propositions given above is based on determinations made by earlier 
inquirers, and on a not inconsiderable number of my own. I first describe tl)e method 
by which I worked, and then give the results which I have obtained by its means. 

PART IL— DESCRIPTION OF A METHOD OF DETERMINING THE SPECIFIC HEAT OF SOLID 

BODIES. 

16. I have worked by the method of mixture. It is not necessary for me to discuss 
the advantages which this method has over that of the ice-calorimeter, at any rate in 
requiring smaller quantities; nor, as compared with the method of cooling, need I dis- 
cuss the uncertainties and differences in the results for the same substance, which are 
incidental to the use of this method, and which Regnault has detailed*. 

The method of mixtures has been raised by Neumann and by Regnault to a high 
degree of perfection. Although by Neumann’s method it is possible to determine more 
accurately the temperature to which the body investigated is heated, RegnaUlt’s method 
allows larger quantities to be used. Regnault’s process gives the specific heats of 
such substances as can be investigated by it as accurately as can at all be expected i^ 
the determination of this property. In the case of copper and steel, it is not merely 
possible to determine their specific heats by its ^eans, but also to say whether and how 

* Ann, de Ghim. et de Phys. [2] voL Izxiu. p. 14 ; [3] vol. ix. p. 327. 
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&r ther^is a difference in the first metal according as it has been heated or hanunered* 
and in the second, according as it is soft or hard. It may be compared with a gonio- 
meter, which not only measures the angles of a crystal, but also the differences in the 
angle produced by heat ; dr it may be compared to a method for determining the 'Specific 
gravity of a body, by wMch not only this property, but also its changes with the tem- 
perature may be determined. But along with such methods, simpler ones, though 
perhaps less accurate, have also their value. Which method is the most convenient or 
which ought to be used in a given case, depends on the question to be decided by the 
experiment, or on the extent to which the property in question is constant in the sub- 
stance examined. 

In regard to the relations of the specific heat of solid bodies to their atomic weight 
and to their composition, Regnault’s determinations have shown that both Dulong 
and Petit’s and Neumann’s law are only approximate, and that even the accuracy in 
determining the specific heat which Regnault attempted, and obtained, could not show 
that these laws were quite accurate. 

Although the description of Regnault’s mode of experimenting is so widely known, yet 
it cannot be said to have become the common property of physicists, or to have found 
an entrance into the laboratories of chemists, to whom the determination of the specific 
heat is interesting from its^elation to the atomic weight. Very few experiments have 
been made ^ this method other than the determinations of Regnault. The method 
depends on the use of an apparatus which is tolerably complicated and takes up much 
room. Each experiment requires a long time, and for its performance several persons 
are required. Regnault has usually worked with very considerable quantities of the 
solid substance, and in by far the majority of cases at temperatures (usually up to 100°) 
which many chemical preparations, whose specific heats it is important to know, do not 
bear. In the sequel I will describe a process, for the performance of which the 
apparatus can be readily constructed, and for which one operator is sufficient ; by which, 
moreover, the determination of specific heat can be made with small quantifies of the 
solid substance and at a moderate temperature. But the method as I have used it has 
by no means the accuracy of that of Regnault. In § 18 I shall discuss the advantages 
for which some of the accuracy which characterizes Regnault’s method is sacrificed ; but 
I may here remark that the results obtained by the method which I have used are 
capable of increased accuracy, provided the experiments are executed on a larger scale 
and within greater ranges of temperature. 

17. The principle which forms the basis of my method is as follows: — ^To determine 
the total increase of temperature produced when a glass containing the substance to be 
investigated, covered by a liquid which does not dissolve it, the whole previously wanned, 
ft immersed in cold water ; . to subtract from the total increase of temperature that due 
to the glass and the liquid in it, and totdeduce from the difference, which is due to the 
solid substance, its specific heat , ■ 

If, in regard to gain or loss of heat, the glass, in so far as it comest in contact 
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with water, is equivalent to s? parts of water, if/ is the weight of the liquid in it, y its 
specific heat, m the weight of the solid substance, M the weight of the water in a calo- 
rimeter, including the value in water of the immersed part o:^a thermometer and of the 
calorimeter, T the temperature to 'which the glass and its contents have been heated 
before immersion in water, and T' the temperature to which tlie glass sinks when im- 
mersed in the water, while the temperature of the latter rises from t to f', then the 
specific heat (sp. H.) of the solid substance is * 

SiM) 


In the sequel I shall discuss more specially the manner in which the individual mag- 
nitudes in this equation were determined : I will first give a description of the apparatus 
and method which I used*. 

The glass vessel in which the substance is confined (Plate XX. a in fig. 1) is a tube of 
glass, the bottom of an ordinary test-tube. In it fits, but not air-tight, a cork c, which 
is pressed between two small brass plates that are screwed to a wire 6. The solid sub- 
stance to be investigated, in the form of thin cylinders, or in small pieces the size of a 
pea, along with a liquid of known specific heat, which does not dissolve it, are placed in 
the tube in such a manner that the liquid covers the solid substance, and that there is a 
space between the liquid and the cork when it is inserted, f he glass, when the cork is 
fitted, may be suspended to the balance by the wire d. Three weighings (1) bf the empty 
glass, (2) after introducing the solid substance, and (3) after introducing the liquid, give 
the weight of the solid substance (m) and of the liquid (/). 

The heating apparatus (fig. 1) serves to raise the temperature of the glass with its 
contents. The glass is dipped in a mercury-bath A near its upper edge, and retained 
by a holder E. The mercury-bath, which consists of a cylindrical glass vessel, is sus- 
pended by means of a triangle round the neck of the vessel in an oil-bath B, which 
stands on a^tripod C, and can be heated by a spirit-lamp D. A thermometer df, fixed 
to the holder F, is also immersed in the mercury-bath. 

The fiame of the spirit-lamp may be regulated so that the thermometer d indicates 
the same temperatuie for a long timq :{;. If it may be assumed that the contents of the 
glass a have also risen to this temperature, then the wire d being firmly held in the 
right-hand by its hook, and the clamp of the holder £ in the left, the glass a is rapidly 
removed from the heating vessel to the calorimeter H (fig. 2). This is almost the only 
part of the entire experiment which really requires much practice ; the transference of 


* All flgnres on the Plate are one-third of the natural siae. 

t Fig 7 shows in section how the glass with its contents and the thermometer dip in the merooiy-bath and^ 
this in the oil-bath. t 

In order to obtain temperatures constant at about 50°, appirit-lamp wiib a thin wick is used, and this is 
pressed in the sheath so that the alcohol-vapour above it bums with a very small flame. The position of the 
wick and the intensity dt the flame may b^ conveniently r^^dated if the upper part of the wick is surrounded 
by a spiral of thin ooppm wire, whose ends project from the sheath. 
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glass 0 ) from the one vessel to the other must be effected in an instant, and none of 
the liquid in the glass must touch the cork. 

The calorimeter H stands upon a support G (fig. 2)^, on which there is an oval metal 
plate 0. In this there are three depressions, in which fit the three feet of the calori- 
meter (they are made of very thin hard brass wire). The calorimeter is oval-shaped, 
and is made of the very thinnest brass plate. In it a brass stirrer fits, made of two 
parallel plates of brass of the same thinness, which are joined below by thin wires, and 
provided with a thin wire ending in a little button t, which serves as handle. The plates 
of the stirrer are perforated in such' a manner that the glass a and a thermometer can 
be passed through them. FiJ^. 4 shows more distinctly the construction of the stirrer, 
also the section of the calorimeter. 

For the experiments, the calorimeter is always filled, as nearly as possible, with the 
same quantity of waterf. The stirrer is immersed, and a thermometer /dipping in the 
water gives its temperature, which is kept uniform by an upward and downward uniform 
motion of the stirrer. When the tube a is brought into the water of the calorimeter, it 
is fastened:!: in the clamp of the holder K, which is arranged like the pincettes used for 
blowpipe experiments, so that it stands on the bottom of the calorimeter, and then the 
stirrer is set to work. This motion of the stirrer, and therewith of the water, must be 
moderate and uniform in experiments ; this is of some importance for the uniformity 
and comparability of the experiments. The temperature indicated by the thermometer 
/rises and soon attains its maximum, which continues for some time, and can be observed 
with certainty. With this the experiment is concluded. The tube a can be taken from 
the calorimeter, dried, and used for a new experiment. ^ 

The. increase of temperature produced in the calorimeter by the tube a and its con- 
tents, would be incorrectly given if the warmth of the body of the operator, who moves 
the stirrer and observes the thermometer, acted on the calorimeter. This is prevented 
by a glass screen g g g g-, fig. 2, which is fitted in the brackets h A, and abote which the 
handle of the stirrer projects. 

18. This process for determining the specific heat of solid bodies, the details of which 

are more minutely discussed in the sequel, has advantages over those hitherto prin- 

* 

* In making tho experiment, the actual distance between the calorimeter and the heating apparatus must be 
greater than is indicated in the figure, but not so great that the glass a cannot, by a rapid motion of the arm, 
bo transferred from tho mercury-bath to the calorimeter. 

+ This is most conyeniently effected by laying across it a bridge with,a stem directed downwards (fig. 8), 
and adding watsr until it touches tho point of the stem ; and ihe calorimeter, which now contains almost tho 
requisite quantity of water, is placed on the balance, and the filling completed by means of the dropping-flask 
^fig. 8). The construction of the latter is readily intelligible ; it is hdd by the cork between two Angers, and 
vy approaching the hand to the fix)ttom of the flask water commences to drop. When the flask is not in use 
the tube, which flts air-tight in the cork, is raised, so that it does not dip in the water,* and thus the water is 
prevented from escaping. 

t Fig. S shows in a section the glass a, with its contents, and tfte thermometer/ iftmerMd in tiie water of 
the calorimeter. 
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cipally used, which I will here mention. The use of the mercury-bath makes it possible 
readily to produce, and maintain for any adequate length o^ time, any temperature de- 
sirable in such experiments. The mercury-bath* shares with the air-bath the advantage 
that, to the substance heated in it (in this case the tube and contents), nothing adheres 
when it is removed which might influence the thermal effect in .the calorimeter. It 
has over the air-bath the advantage, that any body placed in it takes the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding medium much more quickly through its entire mass. The 
communication of heat to the solid substance is materially promoted by the circulation 
of the liquid between its particles ; the time necessary for the entire contents of the 
glass to become equally heated is a very short onef. Moreover this very circulation 
of the liquid between the particles of the solid ensures a quicker and more uniform 
transmission of the heat of the contents of the glass to the water of the calorimeter ; 
the maximum temperature of this water is soon attained;]!, although the transmission 
of the excess of temperature must take place through the sides of the glass. 

* In 1848 I already used such a one for heating liquids enclosed in glass tubes, in determining their specific 
heats (Poooemdorff’s ' Annalcn,’ vol. Ixxv. p. 08). 

t In experiments on the scale on which I made them, when the mercury-bath had once been raised to the 
requisite temperature, it only required ten* minutes’ immersion of the gloss in the bath to impart to it the tem- 
perature of the bath. A more prolonged heating was found to be useless in all cases in which I tried it. In the 
experiments to be subsequently described, the heating was continued about ten minutes ; in mo|t cases less would 
have been sufficient. In BKayAutT’s experiments (Ann. de Chim. et do Phys. [2] vol. Ixxiii. p. 22), in which the 
substance (in much larger quantities it is true) was heated in a space neariy surrounded by steam, a thermo- 
meter placed in the substance indicated after about two hours an almost constant position (always one or two 
degrees lowe^than the temperature of the steam ) ; and then it was found convenient to continue this heating for 
at least an hour, in order to see that the temperature did not change, and to bo certain that the substance had 
the temperature indicated by the thermometer througl^out its entire mass. In NnuHAyy’s experiments, the space 
in which the substance to bo heated is contained is smaller and more completely surrounded by vapour. The 
time necessary for heating the substance uniformly must be smaller, and the temperature must bo nearer that of 
the surrounding vapour. According to Paps (PooosirDOBFF’s ' Annalcn,’ vol. cxx. p. 352), 'a thermometer placed 
in the above space, if surrounded by steam for forty-five to sixty minutes, gives exactly the temperature of 
this steam. 

t In several experiments I determined the time which elapsed between immersing the glass with contents 
in the water of the calorimeter and its attaininff a maximum. Under the circumstances, which I subsequently 
give more specially, and which, as far as possible, wore maintained in all experiments, this time was always less 
than two minutes, if the liquid could circulate between compact pieces of the solid substanoe. What I have said 
above justifies, I think, my not having made, in experiments with such substances, a correction for the loss of 
heat which the calorimeter experiences between the moment of immersing the glass and the establishment of a 
maximum temperature. In substances which form a finf powder or a porous mass, or in general in cases in which 
the circulation stagnates, the maximum temperature is more riowly attained, the above loss of heat is more con- 
siderable, and the numbers for the ^teoifio heats ore then somewhat too small. I shall recur to this again in 
enumerating the experiments iin § 41 with chromium, and in § 62 with chloride of chromium. In a few cases 
I have-endeavonred to diminish this error, and to promote the circulation of the liquid by pressing the porous 
substance into small disks. I must leave it as on open question whet||er more accurate results would not be 
obtained finr sneh substiUoes if th^ were fbrmed by means of a suitable cement into compact masses, and then 
the thermal action of the cement thus added token into account. 


HDCCCLZV. 


O 
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The apparatus which I have just described is very simple. It is readily constructed ; 
the chief point is to have t^o thermometers which have been compared with each other, 
one of them (/) graduated in tenths of a degree, while on the other {d) the tenth of a 
degree can be observed with certainty. The apparatus does not require much space ; 
yet, while the experiment is being made, rapid changes in the temperature of the sui> 
rounding air must be avoided. One observer only is required (all the experiments 
described in the sequel have been made without assistance). The experiments which 1 
shall communicate prove that, by means of this apparatus, the specific heat of solid 
substances, even when only small quantities are taken (in most cases 1 worked with 
only a few grammes), may be determined with an accuracy not much less than that 
attained with larger quantities in more complicated processes. 

19. Yet, it is true, the accuracy of the results obtained by this process appears to be 
inferior to that attainable by the use of Neumann’s or of Reonault’s methods. I have 
investigated many substances, determinations of which have also been made by these 
physicists. 1 do not find that the numbers 1 have obtained deviate in one special direc- 
tion from those which these physicists have found, which moreover sometimes differ 
considerably among themselves* ,* but that the certainty of the results I have obtained is 
less, is shown by the fact that the results of different experiments with the same substance 
agree less closely with one another than do those of Kegnault and of Neumann. 

That my determinations arc less accurate is probably least due to the circumstance 
that I did not use certain corrections, for instance, that I did not allow for the loss of 
heat in the calorimeter between the time when the heated body was immersed and the 
maximum temperature was attained f. I have endeavoured to diminish the uncer- 
tainty of the results from this source by having the temperature of the water iifthe calori- 
meter, before immersing the heated body, somewhat lower than that of the surrounding 
air. 1 have endeavoured to ensure comparabrlity in my results for different substances 
by always operating as much as possible under the same circumstances; that is, I 
endeavoured always to produce in the water of the calorimeter the same excess of 
temperature over that of the surrounding air. Without depreciating the interest and 
value of such corrections, I think that their application may be omitted if their practical 
importance is inconsiderable, and the increased dftficulties which they necessitate pro- 
portionally large. It must be considered, in reference to such corrections, how far 
the accuracy, which the results obtained by their means claim, is not more apparent than 
real And further, that these corrections, where the conditions for their application 
really exist, are not considerable ; while, where they exert a considerable influence on 
the result, they may be uncertain, because the suppositions made in their development 

* Pape, in PoaeKHDOBFv’s 'Annalen,’ vol. cxx. p, 679, discoases the probable causes of these -difEbrences. 

t Another correction, which appears to me to be more important for the esqteriments in question, is, that the 
contents of the glass at the time at whlKi the temperature of the water is at its maximum may be at a sonie> 
what higher temperature. This I hare approximately taken into account. Chmpare $§ 23 & 24. 

j: It is tmnocessary to adduce examples where such corrections, proceeding from as comprehennve a basis as 
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are less applicable. But more especially can such corrections be disr^arded when, as 
in the case with my determinations, other circumstances djpoiinish more materially the 
accuracy of the results to be obtained. 

Such circumstances in my experiments are, that I worked on a small scale in every 
respect. I could only heat the solid investigated together with a liquid to 50°, and in 
many cases not even to this. In Neumann’s and in Beonault’s experiments, on the 
contrary, the solid was usually heated to near 100°, and the difference in temperature, 
T— T (eompare § 17), obtained in the latter experiments was usually thrice as great 
as in mine. In Kegnault’s experiments (in Neumann’s the ‘details arc not given) the 
quantity of substance taken was, on the average, twenty times as much, and the weight 
of water in the calorimeter about eighteen times as much as in mine*: hence in the 
latter experiments the unavoidable accidental errors of observation must be greater 
than in the former. 

But thdre is a still more important circumstance which makes the accuracy to be hoped 
for from my experiments less than that to be expected from Keonault’s and Neumann’s 
experiments. In the laitter methods the increase in the temperature of the water of the 
calorimeter is entirely, or is almost entirely produced by the solid under examination. 
In my experiments, on the contrary, this increase is produced by the glass, the solid, 
and the liquid in the glass. The thermal action due to the solid is only a part of the 
entire thermal action observed, and if from the latter that due to the liquid and to the 
glass is subtracted, all uncertainties in the assumptions as to the thermal action of the 


possible, loso*thcir siguiiicancc from necessary simplifications, and tboir practical importance becomes finally 
very slight. The amount of correction is then to be pronounced as homing no influence on the final result. 
It is more important to take into account the 'following. The trustworthiness of the specific hoa^ to be 
assigned to any particular compound depends upon the certainty of the determination of the physical property, 
and upon the certainiy of the knowledge of the composition of tho body in question ; that is, in how &r this 
compoimd corresponds to a given formiJa. The greatest trouble which can be taken in that determination, 
the consideration of all sources of error which aro possible in the physical experiment, tho most complete exposi- 
tion of the correetions which by developing conclusions from more or less certain assumptions may be formu- 
lated in ono expression, and the most conscientious application of these correptions,— all this may be paralyzed 
by the circumstance that the composition of the body in question is not, as it were, the ideal, not corresponding 
accurately to t^ie formula. The partial substitution, if even to a very small extent, of one constituont by an 
isomorphous one, the attraotion of water by a hygroscopic substance before and during the experiment, the 
presence of some mother-liquor in a crystallized salt, the loss of some water in drying a hydrated substance, so 
that this has not exactly the eSmposition corresponding to the formula, — ^all these sources of error, which can 
scarcely be taken into account, may easily exercise an influence on the final result, whose magnitude far exceeds 
that of certain corrections applied to the physical part of the determination. It lies in the nature of the case 
that in such investigations, in some cases bodies of well-known, in other cases bodice of less well-known composi- 
tion are taken. I tried to be certain what substances could be considered as of definite composition and what of 
doubtfhl composition, espedaUy where the relations between the 4q>eoiflc heat and the atomio weight or che- 
mical composition were under discussion. a 

* About sixty solids have been investigated both by Bxoxxui.t and myself; for about thirty tho weights which 
he used in his determinations are twenty times as much as in mine or more. 

o2 
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liquid and that of the glass are concentrated on the remainder, on the thermal action of 
the solid substance from w^ch its specific heat is to be deduced. The results obtained 
by my method are less accurate when the residue is only a small fraction of the total 
result from which it is deduced. In individual cases, where this was unavoidable, I 
shall have to remark upon' it. 

It may be said in favour of my method that, for a number of solid substances, no 
other method yet attempted is applicable either at all or with more prospect of a suc- 
cessful result. But this is less important than the proof furnished by my exapiination 
of very many substances, whose specific heat has been already determined by Neumann 
and by Regnault, that the specific heat of bodies may be determinid by my method 
with an accuracy quite sufficient for many comparisons. But there are cases in which 
it is even advantageous not to heat the solid alone, but in conjunction with a liquid, and 
to bring them together into 1;he water of the calorimeter. The chemical nature of the 
solid may necessitate this ; as, for example, when it readily alters on being heftted in the 
air (compare ^ 34 in reference to amorphous boron) ; its physical structure may also 
render it desirable, as for instance if the substance has a large surface as compared with 
its mass, or is so porous that the thermal action due to humectation, and first observed 
by Fouillet *, takes place. Regnault has shown that this may be considerable f ; he 
states that for this reason the specific heat of some substances is found about too 
great. He appeal's to have estimated this thermal action by ascertaining the increase 
of temperature produced in the water of the calorimeter when the porous substance, 
whose temperature is that of the water and of the surrounding air, is dipped in it. But 
this action is probably far more considerable if, while heated, it is immersed in the 
water, because it then centals less air confined on- its surface and in its pores^!, and 
surface action can then act more intensely upon the liquid. The influence of this 
source of error cannot be measured exactly. It is unequal in different substances. In 
platinum it is small (Regnault found by his method that the specific heat of spongy 
platinum did not materially differ from that of massive pieces), while it may be con- 

* Ann. dc Chim. ot do Phys. [2] vol. xx. p. 141. 

t Ann. do Chim. ot do Phys.. [3] vol. i. p. 133. Beoxavlt preferred to immersp tho hcatod porous sub- 
stances, when they could be obtained in coherent pieces, directly in the water of tho calorimeter. If they were 
endosed in tiiin tubes and immersed, the equalization of temperature proceeded too slowly. BKaKAULT abstained 
from enclosing at tho same time a sufficient quantity of water in the tube to promote the circulation, because 
in that case the thermal action of the solid was only a fraction of that of the water added, on which tho entire 
source of error falls. Eeonault found also (ibid. p. 142) that in immersing anhydrous baryta, strqntia, and Hmfl 
in most carefully dehydrated oil of turpentine, there is such a thermal action that no usefhl result is to be obtained 
by his method for these oxides. , 

X To tho examples already known, which show what influence temperature exerts on the quantity of air 
absorbed in a porous body, Beonault has added a very instructive one (Ann. de Chim. ct de Phys. [3] vol. 
Ixiii. p. 32). If amorphous boron, formed into disks by pressure in a steel mortar, was strongly cooled and then 
immersed in tho water of tho calorimeter (at the mean temperature)* so considerable a disengagement of 
absorbed air was produced, that Rxokavi.t was compelled to* give up the determination of the speoiflo heat 
by this method. 
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siderable for porous charcoal (in ftct Fouillet’s experiments make this probable). 
This source of error is excluded in my method. ^ 

20. In order to appreciate the trustworthiness of the results arrived at by my mode 
of experiment, it is important to state with what amount of accuracy the data of obser- 
vation and the ancillary magnitudes were determined. 1 will give this statement in what 

now follows. 

» 

For observing the temperature of the water in the calorimeter I used thermometers 
* made by Geissleb of Bonn, which the kindness of Professor Buff, Director of the Phy- 
sical Cabinet in Giessen, placed at my disposal. In these thermometers the tube 
consists of a fine glass thread drawn out at the lamp. The bulb is cylindrical, very 

thin in the glass, and contains but little mercuiy. On one (6) 1° C. corresponds to a 

♦ 

length of almost 5 millims. on the scale,, and on the other (r) to almost 4*5 millims. 
Tenths of a degree can be read off directly on the scale, and it is easy to learn to 
estimate hundredths safely. I have repeatedly compared these two thermometers, 
between 7® and 24°, with two normal thermometers of my own construction, which 
agree very well with each other, and on one of which a division corresponds to 0°‘4878, 
and the other to 0°‘4341. The differences of the indications between the Geissleb’s 
thermometers and these could be considered as constant within those limits ; for the 
differences thus observed all the readings made Avith the Geissleb*s thermometers had 
to be corrected to make them comparable with the indications of the normal ther- 
mometer. 

The temperature of the mercury-bath was ascertained by means of one of these 
normal thermometers, and the indications of this thermometer immersed in the bath 
(d in fig. 1.) corrected for the lower temperature of the mercury thread out of the 
bath ; . this latter temperature was given with adequate approximation by the second 
thermometer, e. 

21. The weight of the thin sheet-brass calorimeter,’ together with stirrer, was 11*146 
grms.* Taking the specific heat of brass, according to Regnault, at 0*09391, the 
calorimetric value in water of this mass of metal is 1 *046 grra. Considering that the 
calorimeter in the experiments was^not quite filled with water, but about ^th remained 
empty, even after introducing the tube, 1 put the value in water at 0*872. 

In determining the calorimetric water value of the immersed parts of the thermo- 
meters r and I, the follovring experiments were made. The weight of water in the 
calorimeter, together with the reduced weight of the metal, was 30*87 grms. When the 
thermometer r heated to 33®* 86 was immersed, the temperature rose from 10®*73 to 
10°*85 ; the immersion of the thermometer d at a temperature of S7°*63 caused a rise from 
10®’61 to 10®*76. In both cases the temperature of the water was indicated by means 
• 

* At the begimung of these inyestigations. During their progiigss the calorimeter was cleaned and dried 
with bibulous paper a countless nwnber of times, so that its weight diminished by about 0‘04 gim. in the 
course of the experiments. In deteimining the wmght of water used in each experiment, the weight which the 
calorimeter actually had at the time was taken as basis. 
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of the other thermometer, the reduced value of which might be neglected under these 
circumstances. These experiments gave 0*16 as the reduced value of the thermometer 
r, and 0*l7 as the reduced value of the thermometer b. The thermometers have very 
nearly the same dimensions. Hence I put the reduced value of the calorimeter (that 
is, of the part of the metal concerned), of the stirrer, and of the immersed part of the 
thermometer at 1*04 grm. Even if this determination is a few tenths out, it is scarcely 
appreciable as compared with the quantity of water in the calorimeter. In all following 
experiments this was between 26‘86 and 25-95 grms. • 

All the subsequent determinations depend on fixing difierences of weights and of 
temperatures. The accuracy of the results depends on the precision with which both 
kinds of magnitudes are ascertained ; and it is useless to determine the weights to toW 
or nearer, if the differences in temperature cannot be determined more accurately than 
to or I have weighed to centigrammes instead of to milligrammes, by which 
the time necessary for the weighings was much shortened, and their accuracy not 
materially lessened. 

22. The reduced value x remained to be determined of the glasses (cylindrical tubes 
of thin glass, see § 17), or, rather, of that part which was immersed in the water of the 
calorimeter, the quantity of which was always the same. In the following, T is the 
temperature to which the glass in the merctiry-bath was heated (compare fig. 1), M the 
quantity of water in the calorimeter + the reduced value in water of the other parts of 
tlie latter, which required to be taken into account, t the temperature of the water in 
the calorimeter when the glass was immersed (fig. 2), and r the temperature to which 
the water became heated, and which must be considered as that to which the glass 
cooled*. We have then 


— T- 


In my experiments I used three glasses, which may be called 1, 2, and 3. To ascer- 
tain the reduced value of glass 1, I made the following determinations : — 

Temperature of Air 15°*8. 


T. 

r. 

, t. 

' M. 


78-54 

17-23 

f5-72 

grms. 

26-98 

0-664 

74*38 

17-16 

15-78 

26-97 

0-651 

75‘51 

17-14 

15-72 

• 26-92 

0-655 

76-06 

17-15 

15-73 

26-945 

0-649 

77-32 

17-22* 

15-74 

26-96 

♦ 

0.664 




Mean . 

. 0-657 


• If tile cork which closes the gloss, anti by means of tho wire passing throngh it enables it to be is 

moist, inoorrect and discordant values are obtained for it. Offing to the* evaporation of water in tho empty 

glasAo long as this is in the mercury-bath, and to the^condensation of aqueous vapour in the glass when it is 
immersed iif tiie calorimeter. 
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I subsequently made a second series of experiments to determine the reduced value 
for glass 1, which gave the. following results : — 


Temperature of the Air 19°*9-19°’8. 


T. 


t. 

M. 

X. 

0 

w 

o 

0 

• gnus. 

0*656 

78*50 

21*32 

19*93 

26*99 

81*86 

21*47 

20*03 

26*98 

0*643 

80*42 

21*43 

20*02 

26*98 

0*645 

79*77 

21*42 

20*03 

26*935 

0*642 

80*14 

21*51 

20*12 

26*955 

• 

Mean . 

0*639 

. 0*645 


The mean of these two means, 0*657 and 0*645, gives as the reduced value in water 
of glass 1, 0*651 grm. • 

To obtain the water value for glass 2, I made the following determinations : — 

Temperature of the Air 12°*0-12°*6. 


T. 

r. 

t. 

M. 

a?. 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 


75*87 

13*53 

12*43 

26*94 

0*475 

77*05 

13*46 

12*31 

26*96 

0*488 

76*71 

13*68 

12*54 

26*975 

0*488 

75*97 

13*76 

12*65 

26*95 

0*481 

78*60 

13*83 

12*62 

26*95 

0*503 


• 


.Mean . 

. 0*487 


The reduced value for glass 2 is hence = 0*487 grm. This glass broke before I 
made a second series of experiments to ascertain its reduced value. 

I made two series of experiments to determine the reduced value of glass 3. The 
first gave the following results : — 


Teifiperature of the Air 19®*3-19'’*5.* 


T. 


t. 

M. 


o 

o 

0 

gims. 

0*454 

81*00 

20*33 

19*31 

26*98 

80*03 

20*83 

19*84 

^26*965 

0*451 

80*22 

20*93 

19*94 

26*98 

0*451 

84*06 

21*04 

20*02 

26*945 

0*436 

81*90 

20*93 

19*93 

26*975 

0*442 




Mean . 

. 0*447 
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The second series of experiments gave the following results : — 


Temperature of the Air 19“‘9~19°*8. 


T. 

r. 

t. 

M. 


86*41 

2i*08 

26*06 

grms. 

26*965 

.0*404 

79*64 

21*10 

. 20*09 

26*963i 

0*465 

79*98 

21*12 

20*12 ‘ 

26*96 

0*458 

80*22 

21*12 

20*12 

26*986 

0*457 

79*63 

2140 

20*12 

26*965 

0*452 

80*62 

21*13 

20*14 

26*96 

0*450 




Mean . 

. 0*458 


The reduced value of glass 3 = 0*453 grm., the average of the mean numbers of both 
series of experiments. 

23. In those experiments in which a glass containing a liquid and perhaps a 
solid substance is immersed, while warm, in the water of the calorimeter, it may be 
asked if, when the water has become heated to a certain maximum temperature, the 
contents of the glass have actually cooled to the same temperature. In earlier experi- 
ments made by the method of mixture, it was at once assumed that the temperature 
assumed by the water of the calorimeter after immersing the solid was actually that 
also to which the immersed body sank. Neumann has taken into account that the 
immersed body, when the water shows its maximum temperature, may have a somewhat 
higher temperature *. Avogadbo has also taken this into account f, and Eeqnault has 
also allowed for this circumstance in the case in which the mass, immersed in the water 
of the calorimeter, is a bad conductor of heat :{l. A correction for this fact is certainly 
inconsiderable and unnecessary if the immersed body conducts heat well, and the range 
of temperature through which it cools in the liquid is great. This interval of tempera- 
ture was in my experiments considerably smaller than in those of Neumann and of 
Beonault ; and as in my experiments the excess of heat of the contents of the glass 
had to pass through its sides to the water of the calorimeter, it might be doubted 
whether, when the temperatu|p of the water was at its maximum, this temperature 
could be considered as that of the contents of the glass. 

I have endeavoured to ^answer these questions experimentally. A glass, such as was 
used for holding the solid investigated and a liquid, was filled with water, and a per- 
forated cork fitted, by means of which the glass could be handled, and which permitted 
the introduction of a thermometer into the water within the glass. The glass filled 
with water was warmed, and th0i placed in the calorimeter filled ^ith water ; a thermo- 
meter A, passing through the cork, showed the temperature of the water in the glass; 

* In the memoin mentioned in § 4, Pape has also discussed and applied the correction to bo made for the 
above drcumstance (Poooendobfp’s ‘ Annalen,’ vol. exx. p. 341). 
t ^nn. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] vol. Iv. p. 90. . ^ J Ibid [2] voL Iwiii- p. 26. 
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B second, B, showed that of the calorimeter water. If the glass filled with the warmer 
water is immersed in the cold water, the following circumstances are observed*. A ainlna 
very rapidly, while B rises more slowly ; if B shows the maximum tiemperature for the 
water of the calorimeter (this temperature being called ^), A gives a higher temperature 
(T) for the contents of the glasa B then slowly sinks and A follows it, while the difference 
between t and T' always becomes smaller. In the two following series of experiments I 
have endeavoured to determine by how much, under certain conditions, the temperature 
ly of the water in the glass exceeds the maximum temperature f of the water in the 
calorimeter when this maximum temperature as such is observed. I obtained the 
following results: the temperature of the air in the experiments was 13°’2-13°‘5. 

Experiments with Glass 1. Experiments with Glass 2. 


T'. 

t'. 

Difference. 

T'. 

f. 

Difference. 

iB-61 

1§*13 

0*38 

lS*71 

lS*60 

0*21* 

14*96 

14*72 

0*24 

16*96 

16*66 

0*31 

10*11 

16*94 

0*17 

16*16 

14*91 

0*26 

15*66 

15*36 

0*20 

14*76 

14*47 

0*29 

14*24 

14*05 

0*19 

14*66 

14*33 

0*33 

16*96 

16*64 

0*32 

16*66 

15*24 

0*32 


A closer agreement in the numbers expressing the difference between T' a^d ^ is 
difficult to attain, since a certain time is necessary to observe the occurrence of the 
maximum temperature, and during the time in which the thermometer B remains con- 
stant, the thermometer A still sinks ; according to the moment at which the maximum 
temperature is considered to be established, this difference may be obtained different, 
and the smaller the later the observation is made. Moreover the magnitude of this 
difference between T and If depends on the difference between t and the temperature 
of the air. I have always endeavoured to work under the same circumstances, and 
especially to arrange the experiments so that the maximum temperature of the water 
in the calorimeter did not exceed by more than 2*’ the temperature of the airf . For 
these experiments and the apparatus which I used, I^assumed, on the basis of the 
preceding experiments, that if the water of the calorimeter had assumed its maximum 
temperature t*, the contents of the glass were 0®'3 higher ; thdt is, I put throughout T, 
the tempemture to which the contents of the glass immersed in the calorimeter had 
fallen, =<'-|-0®*3. 

24. It is a matter of course that, in introducing this correction for obtaining the tem- 

* In these ei^riments, in order to onsnie nnifonnily in tiie temperalkze of the water, the stirrer was kept 
in oontinnal motion, and the same process followed as in ascertaining the speoifio heat. 

t A preliminary eiperiment shows how oool the water in the calorimeter ought to be. Water which is 
somewhat coder than the surrounding air, may be k^t in stock tat sudi experiments by pladng it in a (^lin- 
drical flask covered externally with Altering paper, and standing in- a dish of water, so tiiat the piqier is always 
moist. To warm the water in the calorimeter, it was^ofdy necessary, with apparatus of the dimeiudops I 
used, to lay the hand on it for a short time. 

HDOCOLZV. P 
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perature of the contents of the glass at the tune the maximum temperature has been 
attained in the calorimeter, it is unnecessary to give the indications of T in hundredths 
of a degree; and since the temperature T, to which the glass with its contmits was 
heated in the morcury-bath, only serves to deduce the differmice T— T, it is unimportant 
in giving this temperature to do so in hundredths of a d^ee. The accuracy of the 
determinations of specific heat, in so far as it depends on determinations of temperature^ 
is Umited by the accuracy with which the difference of T— T and ^ are determined 
(where t is the original temperature of the water in the calorimeter, and the other 
letters have the meanings previously assigned to them). To have one of these differences 
very accurately, while the other is much less accurately determined, avails nothing for 
the accuracy of the final results. It is at once seen that in my experiments, and especially 
in those of Neumann and Regnault, the hundredths of a degree have a greater signifi* 
cance fo^ the small difference than the tenths of a degree for the great difference 

T-r. 

The correction for educing the value of T', which I have just discussed, is of course 
more important the smaller the difference T — T ; for most of my experiments in which 
this difference is about 30°, the significance of this correction is inconsiderable, if the con- 
tents of the glass be a good conductor. I give a few numbers. The experiments given 
in $ 25 on the specific heat of mercury, which, by using this correction, give it at 0*0335 
in the mean, give it s=0‘0331 if this correction is neglected, that is, T made=:i^'. 
The fourth series of experiments, given in § 27, for detemining the specific heat of coal- 
tar naphtha A, give it at 0*425 when this correction is made, and at 0*420 when it is 
omitted. The first series of experiments in ^ 33, for determining the specific heat of 
sulphur, give it at 0*159 when this correction is used, and at 0*152 when it is neglected. 
Whether in all such cases T is put sst', ors=sf^-|-0°*3, is of inconsiderable importance. 
The correction in question is inadequate if the substance in the glass is a bad conductor; 
for example, when the solid in the glass is a pulverulent or porous mass, in which the 
moistening liquid stagnates (compare $ 18). That, under such circumstances, the numbers 
obtained for the specific heat are found somewhat too small must be remembered in 
^ 41 in the case of chromiomnand in § 52 in the case of chloride of chromium. Too 
small numbers are also obtained, if in the experiments the maximum temperature of the 
cooling water exceeds that of the air by much more than 2°. Such experiments are not 
comparable .with the others, for example, with those made for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the ancillary magnitudes occurring in the calculation of tbe results ; for them this 
correction is inadequate, and the loss of heat which the contents of the calorimeter ex- 
perienoes between the time which elapsed between immersing the glass and the establish- 
ment of the maximum temperature is too great. By individual examples in § 25 in the 
case of water, in § 39 in the case of copper, and § 41 in the case of iron, 1 shall call to 
mind how this source of error may give somewhat too small numbers for the specific 
heat ; but I have always tried to avoid this^error, since I saw its importance in my first 
preliminary experiments. 
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26. I first attempted to test my method by some experiments in whidi water or 
mercury was placed in the calorimeter. For the specific heats of these liquids the fol> 
lowing numbers were obtained, calculated by the formula 


sp. ii~- y (T— 'P) * 


in which the signification of/ is manifest from what follows, that of the other letters 
from what has been given before. * 

In the experiments in which a readily vaporizable liquid was contain^ in the glass, 
such as water, or coal*tar naphtha, a sensible formation of vapour took place, although 
the temperature did not exceed 50**. If the glass containing the liquid was heated 
in the mercury*bath (compare fig. 7), vapour was formed in the empty space below 
the cork which served as stopper; if the glass was then brought into the water of 
the calorimeter, this vapour condensed and settled partially on the stopper. The 
stopper did not act materi^y on the water of the calorimeter (see fig. 5). The 
quantity of liquid in the glass which acted directly on the water of the calorimeter, 
decreed somewhat in each experiment ; but this decrease is very inconsiderable. In the 
following experiments /denotes first the weight of the liquid in the glass at the com- 
mencement of the experiment, and at last its weight at the end of the experiments, that 
is, after subtracting the liquid which had vaporized and condensed on the stopper. 
After the end of the experiment the stopper was dried to remove the liquid, and by 
another weighing of the glass, together with its^ontents and stopper, the weight of the 
liquid still contained in the glass was obtained. The decrease of weight of the liquid 
in the glass was always found to be inconsiderable, and might without any harm have 
been neglected ; for the last experiment of a series I have always taken the diminished 
weight of the liquid into account, but for those between the first and the last I have 
neglected the diminution of the weight of the liquid in the glass. What I have here 
said explains a remark of frequent subsequent use, after drying the stopper.” In re- 
ference to the influence of the formation of vapour on the accuracy of the results obtained 
for the specific heat of the individual substances, compare § 38. 

Two series of experiments in which water was contained in the glass, gave the fol- 
lowing results for the specific heat of this liquid : — 


Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19*’*0. 


T 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

/. 


ep. H. 


2^-9 

25*62 

16*83 

gnus. 

26*946 

grms. 

3*43 

gnn. 

0*661 

1*036 

46-6 

21-2 

20*92 

17*03 

26*936 

n 

77 

1*013 

47*4 

21*3 

20*96 

17*03 

26*966 

3*42* 

77 

0*997 




* After drying the etofqper. 
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^periments with Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19°*0. 


T. 

T'. 

If. 

t. 

M. 

/• 


sp. H. 

46*8 

2ii 

26*76 

lf*03 

grms. 

26*95 

grms. 

3*445 

grm. 

0*453 

1-004 

46*8. 

21*1 

20*83 

17*12 

26*985 

»» 

9) 

0*999 

47*0 

21*2 

20*93 

17*22 

26*935 

3*435* 

99 

0*996 


The value found for the specific heat of the contents of the glass comes very near the 
nufiiber 1, assumed for the specific heat of waterf . 

Determinations in which mercury was contained in the glass gave the following results 
for the specific heat of the contents of the glass. 

Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*8-14®*4. 


T. 

T. 

f. 

t. 

H. 

/• 


sp. H. 

6il 

16‘8 

16*60 

13*41 

grms. 

26*945 

grms. 

63*015 

grm. 

0-661 

0*0335 

48*5 

16*8 

16*48 

13*64 

26*96 

99 

99 

0*0333 

45*2 

16*6 

16*20 

13*63 

26*966 


44 

0*0333 


Experiments with Glass 2. 

Temperature of the Air 13®*8-14® 

■4. 

T. 

T'. 

tf. 

t. 

M. 

/• 

an. 

sp. H. 

68*0 

lf*l 

16*79 

13*74 

grms. 

26*936 

grms. 

60015 

grm. 

0*487 

0*0335 

45*6 

16*7 

16*41 

13*72 

26*935 

99 

>» 

0*0337 


The mean of these five determinations gives 0*0335 for the specific heat of mercury, 
in accordance with the results found by other observers for this metal (0*0330 between 
0® and 100®, Dulono and Petit ; 0*0333, Rbgnault). 

26. For the liquid which is to be placed in the glass along with the substance whose spe- 
cific heat is to be investigated, I could in many cases use water ; but many substances, the 

* After diying the stopper. 

t In § 24 it was mentioned that the numbers obtained for the specific heat of the contents of the are 
somewhat too small, if the maximum temperature of the water in the calorimeter, t', exceeds the temperature of 
the air by much more than 2P. As an example I give the following determinations, in which the gl**— used' 
contained water. 

Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 

If. 

t. 

M. 

/. 


sp. H. 

4l*5 

qpo 

1^81 

13*64 

11 

grms. 

3*40 

grm. 

0*661 

0*976 

43*0 

16*7 

16*38 

12*33 

26*965 

9f 

99 

0*989 

T. 

Experiments with Glass 2. 
r. t. 

Temperature of the Air 13^*6-13^8. 

H. /. w. 

q>. H. 

49*1 

l§-3 

1§*03 

13*37 

grms. 

26*94 

grms. 

3*66 

grm. 

0*487 

0*981 

47*6 

18*3 

1804 

13*66 

26*99 

99 

99* 

0*969 

47*0 

17*6 

17*22 

12*^ 

26*97 

3*.66* 

99 

0*991 


* After drying the st(^>per. 
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determination of which is important, dissolve in water, and hmice 1 had twuse a different 
liquid. Coal'tar naphtha has the advantage that it is a mobile liquid, does not dissolve 
most salts, and does not resinify in contact with the air ; but besides the disagreeable 
odour, with continuous working, respiring air charged with its vapour appears to act 
injuriously on the organs of the voice. As compared with water, coal-tar naphtha has 
the disadvantage, that its specific heat must be specially determined, and any possible 
uncertainty in this is transferred to the determination of the specific heat of the solid 
substance ; but the thermal action of a given volume of naphtha is only about \ that of 
the same volume of water*; and in experiments in which the thermal action of a solid 
substance is determined, along with that of the necessary quantity of liquid which is 
contained with that substance in a glass, the thermal action due to the solid is a larger 
fraction of the total if coal-tar naphtha is used than if water is the liquid, which is a 
favourable circumstance in the accurate determination of specific heat ,As it was more 
especially important for me to obtain comparability in the results for specific heat, I 
have, for a great many substances which are insoluble in water, and for whose investi- 
gation water might have been used, also employed coal-tar naphtha. Water was used 
for a few substances which are soluble in coal-tar naphtha (sulphur, phosphorus, ses- 
quichloride of carbon, for instance). Several substances I determined both with water 
and with naphtha ; the results thus obtained agree satisfactorily. To the question as to 
whether any possible change in the specific heat of naphtha with the temperature can 
be urged against the use of this liquid, I shall return in $ 29. 

27. The coal-tar naphtha A which I principally used in the subsequent experiments 
was prepared from the commercial mixture of hydrocarbons C, H 2 „_g, by purifying it by 
means of sulphuric acid, treating the portion which distilled between 105° and 120° 
with chloride of calcium for six days, then again rectifying it, and collecting separately 
that which passed between 106° and 120®. This liquid had the specific gravity 0*869 
at 16° ; in determining its specific heat I made four series of experiments, two at first 
when I was engaged on experiments in which 1 used this naphtha, and two towards 
the end. 


I. — ^Experiments with Glass 1. 


T. 

T. 

t. 

t. 

4^*1 

13*8 

ii-6i 

lf-24 

48*6 

14*0 

13-71 

11-24 

46*6 

14-1 

13-83 

11-69 

45*3 

14-3 

14-01 

11-80 


Temperature of the Air 12®*1-12°*9. 


M. 

/. 


sp. H. 

grms. 

grmB. 

grm. 

0-433 

26*99 

2-876 

0-661 

26-946 

2-876 1 


0-443 

26-97 

2-976$ 


0-439 

26-94 

2-970 1 


0-428 


Mean 

e e e 

0-436 


* Tbe speoiflo heat of the oool-tar wa plitiia A, mth which I made most of my e^ierimenis, is 0*431, and its 
qwdflo ^Tity at 
. t After drying Ihe stopper. 


X After adding some naphtha. 
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ll.>— Sixperiments with Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12®T— 12**7. 


T. 

T. 

t 

<. 


M. 

/. 

W. 

q>. H. 

49*0 


lUz 

ll*02 


grms. 

26*955 

grms. 

3*28 

gnn. 

0-487 

0*438 

45*9 

14*1 

13*83 

11*50 


26*93 

3*48* 

99 

0*427 

43*3 

14*2 

13*86 

11*73 


26*95 

>» 

99 

0*427 

46*6 

14*5 

14*23 

11*85 


26*95 

3*475 1 

99 

0*435 







Mean 

• • • 

0*432 


III. — ^Experiments 

with Glass 

1. 

Temperature of the Air 16”*7. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 


M. 

/. 

SB. 

sp. H. 

o 

1§*6 

o 

0 


grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 

0*429 

51*4 

18*32 

16*02 


26*98 

2*895 

0*651 

51*5 

18*4 

18*06 

15*73 


26*97 


99 

0*431 

51*5 

18*4 

18*14 

15*81 


26 985 


99 

0*431 

51*0 

.18*5 

18*22 

15*93 


26*96 

2*88t 

99 

0*434 







Mean 

• a • 

0*431 


IV. — Experiments 

with Glass 

3. 

Temperature of the Air 16”' 

■7. 

T. 

T, 

If, 

t. 


If. 

/. 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

1§*7 

0 

0 


grms. 

gnns. 

gnn. 


51*7 

18*43 

16*22 


26*935 

3*195 

0*453 

0*423 

50*7 

18*6 

18*32 

16*14 


26*935 


99 

0*431 

50*7 

18*6 

18-27 

16*13 


26*95 


99 

0*421 

50*2 

18*6 

18*26 

16*14 


26*93 

3*18 1 

99 

0*426 







Mean 

see 

0*425 


The average of the means of these four series of experiments, 0*436, 0*432, 0*431, 
0*425, gives 0*431 as the specific heat of the coal-tar naphtha A between 14” and 52”; 
this value is taken in calculating the experiments in the following section. 

28. If it were only a question as to the determination of the specific heat of this 
■naphtha, the method described in the preceding might be advantageously replaced by 
another. For by this method the specific heat of the liquid must be found somewhat 
too great, owing to the fact that m the empty space in the glass under the stopper a dis- 
tinct quantity of vapour is formed, which condenses when the glass is dipped in the 
water of the calorimeter (compare ( 25). ^ Direct experimmits:|:, in which this format 
tion of vapour was almost entirely avoided, have shown that the method used for the 
previous determinations, ihat is, the use of glasses fer heating the liquid in which a 

* After a ddin g some naphtha. t After drying the stopper. 

X I determined the spedflo heat of ooal-tar naphtha A, nmng a glass in which only very litde vaponr eonld 
form above the heated liquid. This glass (which I used in experiments for the determinatitm ef the qmdflo 
heat of liquid compounds) had a narrow neck, and was filled so that there was very little qpaoe in which 
vapour eonld &rm{ the oalorimetrio value of this glass, in so far as it was immersed in the water of the 
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relatively considerable space above the liquid remains empty, gives the specific heat of 
reacOly vaporizable liquids somewhat too high, but that at the same time this influence 
of the formation and condensation of vapour is very small in the conditions under which 
I worked*.— ‘The number 0*431 obtained in the previous determinations expresses the 
thermal action due to the cooling of 1 grm. naphtha A through 1** in my experiments, 
which thermal action depends to by much the greatest extent on the specific heat of this 
liquid, and only to a very small extent on the condensation of the previously formed vapour. 
In calculating the experiments communicated in the third section, that number is taken 
as the expression for the thermal action of naphtha, which is put as proportional to the 
weight of the latter. This is, strictly speaking, not accurate, in so fiur ^ the thermal 
action arising from condensation of vapour only depends on the magnitude of the empty 
space and the temperature, and not on the quantity of naphtha in the glass. But the 
small possible inaccuracy due to this cause in my experiments is not to be compared 
with other uncertainties. The manner in which I have taken into account the naphtha 
contained in the glass corresponds most accurately to the actual conditimis of the expe- 
riment, when this thermal action is most considerable (only naphtha in the glass) ; and 
if my mode of calculation less satisfies these conditions (less naphtha in the glass), the 
entire amount is less considerable, and the influence of that which might be missed in 
that calculation, a vanishing quantity. 

29. My experiments have been made at very difierent temperatures. The tempe- 
rature of the air was often something under 10°, sometimes above 20°. These numbers 
represent the limits to which the. liquid in the glass, together with the solid substance 
cooled in the calorimeter. In most experiments I heated the glass with its contents to 
about 60°, in some cases not so high. Now, for the various intervals of temperature 
within which the liquid in the glass cooled, can its specific heat be assumed to be 
always the samel For, water this may be done, and for coal-tar naphtha 1 did not 


oslorimeter (comp. fig. 6), was ■■ 0*688 grm. A series of esiperiments in which this glass was used to 
determine the speoifio heat of the naphtha A gave the following results : — 





Temperature 

oftheAirl6‘»*6-15‘»*6. 



T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

A 

or. 

sp. E. 

sS-B 

• A^*8 

, 1^*63 

ll*93 

grms. 

26*945 

grms. 

3205 

grm. 

0*688 

0*416 

49*6 

17*4 

17*13 

14*73 

26*955 

99 

99 

0*412 

60*9 

17*6 

17*29 

14*83 

26*96 

99 

99 

0*407 

50*5 

17*0 

17*26 

14*83 

26*976 

99 

99 

0*407 

51*6 

17*7 

17*88 

14*84 

26*986 

99 

99 

0*416 

50*9 

17*8 

17*47 

16*03 

26*94 1 

99 

99 

0*405 







Mean . . 

. 0*410 


V This is seen fWmi the e^qieriments on water communicated in § 25, and firom the subsequent determinations 
in the next section, in which water was contained in the aiong with the solid substance. 
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doubt it while •engaged in my experiments. I first, when they were finished, became 
acquainted with Regnault’s ♦ investigations on the specific heat of liquids at various 
temperatures ; according to these experiments the specific heat of some liquids con<* 
siderably increases with the temperature. I have not directly investigated coal-tar 
naphtha in this respect, but it is probable that the specific heat of this mixture of 
hydrocarbons G, H 2 *_e, alters but little with the temperature, and it is certain that this 
change is without influence on the accuracy of my determinations of the specific heats 
of solid substances. Eegnault’s experiments f , made by the method of cooling, show no 
change for benzoic, G^ Hg, between 20® and 6®, while there is a distinct change in the 
case of alcohol For pure benzole X ^ found the specific heat by the method of mix- 
ture to be 0’450 between 46® and 19® ; Regnault § found it between 71® and 21® to 
be 0*436. These numbers, obtained with different preparations, are not indeed com- 
parable for a decision of the question just discussed, but they render improbable a con- 
siderable increase in the specific heat of benzole with the temperature. What I more 
especially lay weight upon is this : the specific heats of solids which 1 have determined 
at various temperatures, by their agreement with the numbers previously found by 
others, do not indicate any influence of a change of specific heat of naphtha with the 
temperature. 

30. My stock of the naphtha, discussed in § 27, was used before I had investigated all 
the solid substances, for which a determination of the specific heat appeared necessary. 
Another quantity of the same coal-tar naphtha was subjected to the same treatment as 
indicated there, and the portion passing over between 106® and 120® used for the 
remainder of the experiments. To ascertain the specific heat of this naphtha B, I made 
the four following series of experiments 


!• — Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18®*1-18®*3. 


T. 

T'. 

a. 

t. 

M. 

/• 

X, 

sp. H. 

5i*5 

19*6 

9*33 

17*22 

grms. 

26*96 

grms. 

2*70 

grm. 

0*661 

0*419 

62*7 

19*9 

19*64 

17*49 

26*96 



0*413 

60*5 

19*8 

19*64 

17*61 

26*99 


»» 

0*420 

49*9 

20*0 

19*73 

17*75 

26*996 

2*696 II 


0*422 






Mean 

• • 

. 0*418 


• Eolation des experiences .... pour determiner les lois et les donnees physiques necessaires au calcul des 
machines k feu, vol. ii. p. 262 (1862). 

t Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. ix. pp. 330 & 349. 

t PoooEwftoKFF’s ‘ Anualen,’ vol. Ixxv. p. 107. § Eolation, etc vol. ii. p. 283. 

II After drying the stopper. 
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n.- 

-Experiments with 

Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 18®*^-18®*3. 

T. 

T. 

t. 


M. 

/. 

a. 

1^. H. 

6f*4 

i5*7 

lS*36 

1^*32 

grme. 

26*94 

gims. 

3*086 

gnu. 

0*463 

0*416 

61*6 

19 9 

19*63 

17*66^ 

26*966 

99 

99 

0*426 

49*1 

19*9 

19*61 

17*73 

26*966 

99 

99 

0*416 

60*6 

20*1 

19*82 

17*86 

26*98 

3*08* 

99 

0*418 



« 



Mean 

• • • 

0*419 

m.- 

1 

1 

Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 17®*8-JL8°*3. 

T. 

T. 

t. 

t. 

H. 

/• 

X. 

qp. H. 

0 

1§*8 

o 

i5*27 

gnus. 

grms. 

gnn* 


62*2 

19*49 

26*97 

2*80 

0*661 

0*427 

60*6 

20*0 

19*73 

17*64 

26*96 

n 

99 

0*426 

61*2 

20*2 

19*92 

17 82 

26*98 

n 

99 

0*420 

61*3 

20*2 

19*86 

17*76 

26*99 

n 

« 

99 

0*418 

60*4 

20*2 

19*86 

17*86 

26*96 

2*786 ♦ 

99 

0*410 






Mean 

• • • 

0*420 

IV. — ^Experiments with Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18***4 

’• * 

T. 

T, 

e. 

u ' 

H. 

/• 

X. 

8p.H. 

65*2 

1§*7 

1§*43 

1^*33 

gnns. 

26*96 

gmiB. 

3*31 

gnn. 

0*453 

0*424 

60*1 

20*1 

19*77 

17*66 

26*99 

99 

99 

0*416 

62*5 

20*2 

19*87 

17*66 

26*96 

99 

99 

0*423 

60*1 

20*1 

19*83 

17*82 

26*96 

>» • 

99 

0*409 

61*4 

20*2 

19*93 

17*82 

26*97 

3*29* 

99 

0*417 

• 





Mean 

• • • 

0*418 


The average of the means of these four series of experiments, 0*418, 0*419, 0*420, 0*418, 
gives 0*419 for the specific heat of coal-tar naphtha B between 20** and 60**. 

In the preceding method of experiment, whether water or naphtha of the kind 
described is contained in the vessel, a temperature much higher than 60** cannot be 
employed; for otherwise the quantity of liquid evaporating and condensing on the 
stopper becomes fisur too considerable. Perhaps with hydrocarbons of higher boiling- 
points higher temperatures might be ventured upon: I have no experiments on this 
subject. 


PART m.— DETEBKINATION OF THE SPECIFIC HEA#OF INDIYIDDAL SOLID SUBSTANCES. 

81. By the method whose principle and mode of^ecution have been discussed in the 
preceding, 1 have determined the specific heat of a large number of solid substances. I 


* After diyiag tbs 


« 


XDOOOLXT. 
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should have liktd to indude a still larger number of bodies in my investigations ; but 
a limit was put by the straining of the eyes from constant reading of finely divided 
scales, and by the injurious action which the long-continued working with coal-tar 
naphtha producer 

My crystallographic collection furnished me’lldth much material for investigating the 
specific heat of both naturally occurring and artificially prepared substances, but for 
much more I have to thank others. By far the greater part of the chemical prepara- 
tions investigated I obtained from the Laboratory of the University of Giessen, through 
the kindness of the Director, Professor Will, and of the assistants, Professor Engblbach, 
to whom my thanks'are especially due, Drs. Kobnbr and Dehn. Professor Wohlbb, of 
Gottingen, placed a number of chemical preparations at my disposal Professor 
Bunsen, of Heidelberg, has helped me to the investigation of some rubidium-com- 
pounds. Platinum and iridium I have been furnished with by' M. HEBiEUS, the pro- 
prietor of the well-known platinum-manufactory in Hanau. I have had a very large 
number of minerals from the mineral collection of the University of Giessen, 
through the kindness of the Director, Professor Knop; and to obtain the necessary 
quantity of dioptase. Professors Blum of Heidelberg, and Duneeb of Marburg, have 
contributed. 

32. The signification of the letters in the statement of the following experiments 
and their calculation is clear from $ 17; in reference to the value of the numbers for 
M, compare § 21, for $ 22, for T' ^ 23, for y $ 27 and $ 30. 

It would require too much space always to give the comparison of my results with 
those of other observers. 1 can only do this in individual cases where there are con- 
siderable differences and their discussion is of importance. For other substances, where 
there are recent observations by trustworthy observers, the Tables in ^ 82 to $ 89 give 
data for comparison. 

33. Sulphur : pieces of transparent (rhombic) crystals from Gdrgenti. I made three 
series of experiments with this substance. 

L — ^Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13®*2. 


T. 

T'. 

n. 

t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y* 

X. 

q;>. H. 

4§‘8 

16-6 

16-24 

11-74 

gmu. 

26-96 

grxns. 

4-16 • 

grm. 

1-766 

1*000 

grm. 

0*661 

0*168 

46*0 

16*2 

16-93 

12-62 

.26-936 

99 

99 

• 

99 

99 

0*160 

46*2 

16*0 

16*73 

12-42 

26-946 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-163 

45*8 

16-4 

16*05 

12-74 

26-96 

99 

1*76* 

99 

99 

0-163 








Mean 

• • • 

0*169 


* After diyug the etopper; oompere $ 26. 
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II.— •Experimrats with Water. Glass 2. Temperatuie of the Air 13^*2. 


T. 

T*. 

a. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y° 

9. 

sp. H. 

0 

O 

o 

0 _ 

grms. 

gnnSs 

grms. 

1-000 

gm. 


45*8 

16*4 

16*07 

12*36 

26*96 

4-816 

2-09 

0-487 

0*171 

47*3 

16*6 

16*33 

12*46 

26*J6 


19 

11 

11 

0*170 

44*1 

16*5 

16*15 

12*74 

26*925 


11 

11 

11 

0*156 

45*1 

16*6 

16*28 

12*77 

26*96 

99 

2-07* 

11 

11 

0*159 







Mean . 

• •• 

0*164 


Both these series of determinations are from the time when I first worked at this 

•I 

subject. Towards the end, when I had acquired tolerable readiness, I made a third 
series, which agreed very closely with the results previously obtained. 


III.- 

-Experiments with Water. Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 17**2. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

9% 

sp. H. 

O _ 

* 

o 

o 

0 _ 

grms. 

gnuB. 

grms. 


grm. 


43*7 

19*1 

18*83 

15*79 

26*99 

4-92 

2-065 

1;000 

0-453 

0*166 

43*5 

19*1 

18*84 

15*84 

26*97 

11 

11 

11 

11 

0*162 

43*3 

19*2 

18*92 

15*92 

26*94 

a 

11 

11 

11 

11 

0*170 

43*1 

19*2 

18*87 

15*93 

26*98 

11 

2-05* 

11 

11 

0*166 








Mean 

• • s 

0*166 


Taking the mean of the means obtained in the three series of experiments, 0*159, 
0*164, 0*166, we obtain 0*163 as the specific heat of rhombic sulphur between 17° and 
45°. By the method of cooling, Dulono and Petit found the specific heat of sulphur 
at the mean temperature to be 0*188; Neumann found' 0*209 by the method of 
mixture; for sulphur which had been purified by distillation, fused and cast in rolls, 
Beonault found *{* the specific heat between 14° and 98° to be 0*2026. In these expe- 
riments a development of heat depending on a change firom amorphous sulphur into 
rhombic-crystallized appears to have cooperated, and to have caused the circumstance 
observed by Beonault, that after immersing the l^ated sulphur in the water of the 
calorimeter, the maximum temperature was only set up after an unusually long time. 
Sulphur which has solidified after being melted, usually contains an admixture of 
amorphous sulphur, the greater the more the melting-point has been exceeded, which at 
the ordinary temperature passes slowly, at 100° more rapidly, into crystallized, accom- 
panied by disengagement of heat. The transformation of the sulphur set up by the 
heating, and continued in the water of the calorimeter, brought about this slow appear- 
ance of the maximum temperature, and made the specific heat appear too great; for 
Regnault’b subsequent determinations l|), also ma^e between 97° and 99° and the mean 
temperature, gave it considerably less: 0*1844 fpr freshly melted sulphur (in which 

* After drying the stopper. 

t Ann. de Chiin<.et de Phys. [2] voL Izziii. p. 60. 


md. [3] vol. ix. pp. 326 A 344. 
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superfunon had been avoided ?) ; 0*1803 for sulphur which had be^ melted two months ; 
0*1764 for what had been melted two years (and which had then given 0*2026) ; 0*1796 
for sulphur of natural occurrence. The difference between the latter result and my 
own doubtless depends, partially at least, on the fact that Kbgnault’s determination was 
made between 14® and 99® (the latter of which temperatures is very near the melting- 
point of rhombic sulphur) ; mine was made between 17® and 46* •. 
crystalline pieces f. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of tiie Air 18®*6--19®*1. 


T. 

T'. 

. *'• 

u 

If. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

OC. 

ap. H. 

A 

o 

26*07 

o 

grma. 

gnnB. 

grm. 

0-431 

grm. 

0*0486 

61*8 

80*4 

17*96 

26*93 

10*80 

1*93 

0-463 

61*3 

20*3 

20*02 

17*93 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0496 

61*6 

20*7 

20*36 

18*33 

26*93 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0464 

61*0 

20*7 

20*43 

18*43 

26*966 

99 

1*91$ 

99 

99 

0*0466 







Mean 

• am 

0*0476 


34. Boron . — have made some experiments with this substance, which have some 
interest for the question whether this body has essentially different specific heats in its 
different modifications ; but the results are not very trustworthy, owing to the spongy 
nature of the amorphous boron and the doubtful purity of the crystallized variety. 

The amorphous Boron $ which I investigated was pressed in small bars, and had stood 
several days in mom over sulphuric add. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17®*0-17®'2. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

i. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

49*0 

18*7 

18*73 

16*36 

guns. 

26*966 

grm. 

1*62 

gnns. 

2*616 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-651 

0*246 

48*1 

18*6 

• 18*66 

16*23 

26*966 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*264 

48*0 

18*6 

18*64 

16*33 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*262 

47*9 

18*7 

18*72 

16*42 

26*96 

99 

2*49$ 

99 

99 

0*262 


Mean . . . 0*264 


Even if the results of the individual experiments agree tolerably with each otifier they 
are not very trustworthy ; for* the quantity of boron (only 1§ grm.) is very small, and 
the amount of heat due to the boron is a very small part of the total (comp. § 19). 
Yet I do not consider the result of the above series of experiments (that between 18® 
and 48° the specific heat of amorphous boron is about 0*264) as being very tax from 

* There is nothing known certainly ae to whether the diflbrent modifloationa of aul^nr have A««»t.fa*«iiy 
different spedfio heata. Habohakd and So^^nia’a ezperunenta on brown and yellow anlphur by the 
method at cooling, compare in Journal fiir Prakt. Chemie, voL zziv. p. 163. 
t *• Obtained firom Vienna, and obvioualy diatilled."— WonzAB. 
t After drying the atopper. 

$ " Prepared from borade add by aodinm, and treated with hydrodilorio add.’*— W6 hlib. 
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the troth. There are no considerable accidental errors of obsemttion in these experi- 
ments, to judge from their agreement with one another. Of the constants for calcu- 
lating the experiments, x and y must be taken into account in regard to any possible* 
uncertainty. It has been assumed that ^=0*615 and ^=0*431 ; if we took «=0'63 
and ^=0*41, the specific heat as the mean of four experiments would be =0*30 ; if x 
were 0*67 and y 0*45, the specific heat would be 0*21. But from what has been com- 
municated in § 22 and § 27 in reference to the determination of x and y, it cannot be 
assumed that any possible uncertainty in reference to these values can reach either of 
the above limits. It can be assumed with the greater certainty that the specific heat of 
amorphous boron is between 0*2 and 0*3 and nearly 0*25, because x and y could not 
simultaneously both be found too great or too small (if x had been too small y would 
have been too great, and vice vered). 

CryataUized Bor^ 

Experiments* with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°*0-18®*7. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 


qp. H. 

56*9 

0 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


20*8 

20*52 

18*53 

26*94 ■ 

2*82 

1*53 

0-431 

0-453 

0*237 

51*3 , 

► 20*8 

20*52 

18*52 

26*975 


99 

99 

99 

0*233 

51*5 

20*8 

20*53 

18*53 

26*985 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*229 

51*4 

20*8 

20*46 

18*43 

26*99 

99 

l*52t 

99 

99 

0*222 





Iff 


Mean . 

a a 

o^s'o 


Hence the specific heat of the crystallized (adamantine) boron investigated is 0*230 
between 21® and 51®; it is pretty near that found for amorphous boron, 0*254. Beg- 
NAULT found:^ (between 98® and 100® and the mean temperature) 0*225 for a specimen of 
crystallized boron prepared by Rousseau; 0*257 for one prepared by BbbEat; 0*262 
for one obtidned from Devillb ; and 0*235 for a specimen of graphitic boron prepared 
by Debrat. The specific heat of amorphous boron could not be determined by Reg- 
nault’s method, because, when heated to 100® in air, it partially oxidizes into boracic acid 
with disengagement of heat (three experiments, in which the quantity of boracic acid 
formed was determined, and its specific heat, but not the thermal action due to the forma- 
tion of hydrated boracic acid in immersion in water allowed for, gave respectively 0*405, 
0*348, and 0*360, which numbers Regnault does not consider as even approximately re- 
presenting the specific heat of amorphous boron), and when greatly cooled disengages a 
quantity of air when immersed in warmer water, whicl» renders the results uncertain. ^ 

« «Made in Paris, probably by Bovssniv, and doubtlees by melting borax Mith altunininm. To oondnde 
from its external appearance, it probably contained some aluminium and carbon : oompare the analysis in 
Ann. der Ghent, und Pharm. toL oi. p. 847.” — ^Wdnunt. 
t After drying the stopper. 
t Ann. de Ghim. et de Phys, [8] vd. Ixiii. p. 31. 
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86. Photphortoj-^ have only made a few detenninations with oidinary yellow phos- 
phorus, which was cast in sticks. 


Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air lO^’O. 


T. 

T'. 

i. 

i. 

M. 

Wl. 

/. 

y- 

x: 

isp. H. 

Q 


l§-20 

0 

grms. 

grmB. 

grms. 

1-000 

grm. 

0-208 

38-8 

13-6 

10-06 

26-96 

3-075 

2-066 

0-661 

33-8 

12-9 

12-62 

14)-03 

26-97 





0-204 

36-6 

13-2 

12-91 

10-17 

26-93 


2-06* 



0-196 








Mean 

■ • • 

0-202 


The specific heat of yellow phosphorus, as deduced from these detenninations, is 
somewhat greater than that found by Reonault, doubtless becausei^ my experiments 
the upper limit of temperature, T, was nearer the melting-point of phosphorus, 44®. 
Compare § 82. 

Antimony. — ^Purified by Liebig’s method; crystalline pieces. 

I.— -Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14®*7. 

T. T*. r. t. M. m. /. y. x. • sp. H. 

0 0 0 0 0 grm. grm. 

46-4 J[6*0 16-65 13-42 26-945 12-246 1-925 0-431 0-487 0-0639 

44-9 16-9 16-64 13-64 26-98 „ „ „ „ 00620 

44- 2 15-8 16-63 13-62 26-96 „ 1-91 ♦ „ „ 0-0496 

Mean . . . 0 0518 

II. — ^Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16®-8-16®-l. 

T. t'. t. t. M. m. f. y. ». sp. H. 

0 o o o gnns. grms. gnns. gm. 

45- 0 17-9 17-60 14-22 26-945 11-835 2-096 1-000 0-651 0-0619 

45- 1 17-9 17-64 14-26 26-96 „ „ „ „ 00519 

46- 0 17-9 17-64 14-26 26-966 „ „ „ „ 00630 

46-4 18-1 17-76 14-34 26-955 „ 2-086* „ „ 0-0642 

Mean . . . 0-0528 

From these determinations, the average of the means of both series of determinations, 
0-0618 and 0-0528, the number 0-0623 is the specific heat of antimony between 17® 
^and 46®. 

Bismuth. — Purified by melting with nitre, and cast in small bars. In the case of 
this metal also, I have made a series of determinations with coal-tar naphtha in the glass, 
and one with water. 


• After drying the stopper. 
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L— Experiments with Naphthn.A. Glass S. Temperature of the Air 


• T.. 

T*. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

m. 

sp. H. 

6d*8 

2d*6 

20*33 

18*33 

grma. 

26*99 

grms. 

20*71 

grm. 

1*70 0*431 

grm. 

0*453 

0*0291 

60*3 

20*7 

20*42 

18*43 

26*966 


99 99 

99 

0*0302 

60*1 

20*(f 

20*33 

18*37 

26*965 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0292 

50*9 

20*7 

20*40 

18*42 

26*956 

99 

1*686* „ 

99 

0*0284 




a 



■ Mean 

... 

0*0292 

II. — Experiments with Water. Glass 

1. Temperature of the Air 16 

“*7-16“*8, 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

991. 

/• y* 

X . 

sp. H. 

d‘2 

18*7 

18*44 

16*26 

grms. 

26*97 

grms. 

19*43 

grm. 

1*996 1*000 

grm. 

0*661 

0*0309 

46*6 

18*9 

18*67 

16*36 

26*966 

99 

99 99 

9* 

0*0313 

46*0 

18*9 

18*64 

16*47 

26*976 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0324 

46*0 

18*1 

18*82 

16*66 

26*99 

99 

1*986* „ 

99 

0*0327 


Mean . . . 0*0318 


From these determinations we get for the specific heat of bismuth between SO** and 
48“ the number 0*0306. 

36. Carbon . — It is known how difierent are the numbers obtained for the ^ecific heat 
of carbon in its difierent forms. I have determined the specific heat for comparatively 
only a few of the modifications of carbon^for gas-carbon, for natural and artificial gra- 
phite. Before the experiment each of these substances was strongly heated for som& 
time in a covered porcelain crucible, and then allowed to cool, and immediately trans- 
ferred into the glass for its reception, and, after weighing, naphtha poured over it. 

Oas^arbon from a Paris gas-works ; very dense, of an iron-grey colour, and left very 
little ash when calcinedf. It was used in pieces the size of a pea, and two series of 
experiments were made. 

* MIkx drying the stopper. 

t This carbon, as well as the above-mentioned varieties of graphite,^ was analyzed in the Laboratory at 
Giessen Mr. Hxibxb. The gas-oarbon gave, when placed in a platinum boat and burned in a stream of 
oj^gen, — 



I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

Carbon 

97*1» 

98*25 

97*73 

98*08 

98*55 

Hydrogen .... 

0*fiS 

0*16 

0*68 

0*37 

1*00 

Ash 

0*61 

0*62 

0*73 . 

0*23 

0*69 


98*33 

99*02 

99*14 

98*68 

100*24 
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I. Experimmits with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18®*9-19®*2. 

T. ay. 

n. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/- y. 


sp. H. 

8 

25*63 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

gnn. 


62*9 20*8 

18*13 

26*966 

3*136 

1*826 0*431 

0*661 

0*184 

• 62*6 20*9 

20*63 

18*26 

26*98 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*186 

61*7 20*7 

20*42 

18*06 

26*97 

99 

99 99 

• 

99 

0*196 

62*4 20*9 

20*68 

18*23 

26*98 

99 

1*806* „ 

99 

0*186 



• 



Mean 

• • • 

0*188 

II. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 20®*6-20®*8, 

T. ay. 

H 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

<c. 

sp. H. 

o o 

_0 _ 

25*23 

gims. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


62*6 22*6 

22*33 

26*986 

3-346 

1*936 0*431 

0-463 

0*180 

62*2 22*6 

22*23 

20*14 

26*986 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*183 

62*3 22*6 

22*20 

20*12 

26*966 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*179 

62*6 22*6 

22*31 

20*22 

26*966 

99 

1-91* „ 

99 

0*182 


Mean . . . 0*181 


These determinations give as the average of the means of both sets of experiments 
the number 0*186 as the specific heat of gasK^arbon between 22® 62®. 

Noitural graphite from Ceylon. Left very small quantities of ash when calcinedf. 

I- — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18®*9-19®*2. 


T. 

oy. 

n. 

t. 

M. 

911. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

6i*4 

ISD 

Oo 

09 

25*48 

18*13 

grms. 

26*976 

grms. 

4-026 

grms. 

2*086 

0*431 

grm. 

0-463 

0*179 

61*4. 

20*8 

20*61 

18*13 

26*99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*186 

61*8 

20*8 

20*64 

18*16 

26*976 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*181 

62*0 

20*8 

20*64 

18*13 

26*99 

99 

2*06* 

99 

99 

0*183 








Mean 

• • a 

0*183 


• After drying the stopper. • 

t In Mr. Hobbh’s analyses this substance was placed in a platinum boat, then burned in a porcelain tube in 
oxygen. 

I- 11 m. 

99-11 98*62 

Hydrogen 0-17 . 0-06 

Ash 0*26 0*27 . . 0-61 

99-66 99-09 

The residual porous ash left after the combustion was tderably white, with ted partidM. 
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11. — ^Experiments with Naphthiu A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19°’0->18°‘7. 


T. 

T. 

• 

r. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. y. 

w. 

sp. H. 


2i-l 

20*77 

18*22 

grms. 

26*97 

grmB. 

3-616 

gnn. 

1-936 0-431 

gnn, 

0*661 

0*174 

52-2 

21*0 

20*73 

18^31 

26*96 


99 99 

99 

0*176 

62*1 

21*^ 

20*86 

18*62 

26*94 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*168 

63*0 

21*0 

20*73 

18*32 

*26*97 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*166 

52*8 

21*0 

20*73 

18*33 

26*966 

99 

1-91** „ 

99 

0*160 







Mean 

• as 

0*166 

.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 19°*9-20°' 

T. 

T. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. y. 

^a 

sp. H. 

6i*6 

2f-9 

2i*66 

19*33 

grms. 

26*97 

grmSe 

3-90 

grms. 

2-06 0-431 

grm. 

0-463 

0*174 

61*3 

22*0 

21*71 

19*62 

26*966 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*174 

61*6 

22*0 

21*70 

19*62 

26‘97 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*168 

61*6 

21*9 

21*63 

19*42 

26*96 

99 

2-04* „ 

99 

0*176 


Mean . . . 0*173 


The average of the means of these three series of determinations, 0*183, 0*165, and 
0*173, gives 0*174 as the specific heat of Ceylon graphite between 21° and 6fi°. 

Irm graphite from Oberhammer, near Sayn, separated upon black ordnance iron. 
, Thin, very lustrous laminse, freed from iron by treatment with aqua regia as much as 
possible, yet not completelyf. 

* After drying the stopper. ^ 

t This iron graphite, according to Mr. Httbbb’s analyses, in which it was also burned in oxygen in a plati« 
;num boat placed in a porcelain tube, gave the following results 


I. n. in. 

Carbon 87*01 96-12 96-37 

Hydrogen 0-12 0-18 

Ash 4-88 4-87 8-99 


101-89 101-11 100-64 

It is probable that both in thla graphite and in that of natural occurrence, the hydrogen is not essential, but 
arises from hygioscopio moisture. The residual ash contained porous particles consisting of sesquioxide of iron 
and silica, and also small pellets, coTered externally with a layer of magnetic oxide of iron : these dissolTed in 
hydrochlorio add at first quietly, and afterwards under disengagement of hydrogen ; and in the solution small 
blisters of graphite could be percetred. It is owing to the oxidation of the iron that the sum of the constitumts 
in all cases exceeds 100. 


MDOCCLXV. 
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I. Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperatixre of the Air 19®’0-18®'7. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• • 

t 

y. - 


sp. H. 

o 

26*8 

0 

0 

grms. 

grma. 

gma. 

• 

gnn. 

0*186 

62*6 

20*63 

18*21 

26*965 

2*51 

2*445 

0*431 

0*463 

‘62*9 

21*1 

20*84 

18*64 

26*98 

55 

2 * 666 * 

55 

55 

0*166 

51*4 

20*9 

2064 

18*43 

26*94 

55 

n 

55 

55 

0*167 

62*0 

20*9 

20*60 

18*33 

26*99 

55 

2'*646t 

55 

55 

0*168 


# 






Mean 

• • e 

0*167 

, — ^Experiments with Naphtha 

A. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 

19®*9-20®*0. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


gnn. 


62*1 

21*9 

21*67 

19*32 

26*94 

2*48 

2*206 

0*431 

0-661 

0*164 

61*7 

22*0 

21*66 

19*45 

26*97 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*163 

51*6 

22*0 

21*73 

19*54 

26*98 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*162 

51*5 

22*0 

21*66 

19‘46 

26*945 

55 

2*19t 

55 

55 

0*167 







Mean . 

• • 

0*164 


The average of the means of both these series of experiments, 0'167 and 0*164, gives 
0*166 as the specific heat of iron graphite between 22® and 62®. 

The results previously known in reference to the specific heat of carbon, differ greatly 
for its different conditions, as also do the results obtained by different inquirers and 
by different methods for the same condition. But even leaving out of consideration the 
numbers obtained by De la Rive and Mabcet by the method of cooling, there are still 
considerable differences between Reonault’s results, obtained by the method of mixture, 
and my . own. Regnault foimd for animal charcoal 0*261, for wood-charcoal 0*241, for 
gas-carbon 0*209, for natural graphite 0*202, for iron graphite 0*197, for diamond 0*1469 
his experiments gave greater numbers for the same substance than my own. I think that 
exactly for a substance like carbon in its less dense modifications, my method promises 
more accurate results than that of Regnault. Even in mine, the substance, after .being' 
strongly heated before the experiment, might absorb gases or aqueous vapour, which 
would make the specific heat too great But m Regnauli’s method this source of error 
might also operate, and more especially also the source of error due to the disengage- 
ment of heat when porous substances are moistened by water. These sources of error, 
which affect the determination of the specific heat of the various Inodificatiops of carbon 
and make it too high, have the more influence the looser and the more porous the sub- 
stance investigated. 1 believe that the only certain determination of the specific heat 
of carbon is that of diamond, and all other determinations are too high, owing to various 
circumstances, and in Regnauli’s experiments, with wood and animal charcoal, &c., 
owing to the heat disengaged when these substances are moistened by water. 

t After drying the stopper. 


* After some more naphtha had been added. 
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S7. have investigated this substance in four different -modifications. 

Amorphms Silioium *.~For the mcperiments picked coherent pieces were used, which 
had stood for several days in mom over sulphuric acid. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19®-2. 


T. 

T'. 

If. 

t. 

M. 

m* 

/. 

y- 

m. 

sp. H. 

0 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grm. 

•g;nns. 


grm. 

0-261 

61*6 

20-7 

20-38 

18-13 

26-96 

1-095 

2-^88 

0-431 

0-453 

60-0 

20-8 

20’64 

18-46 

26-976 




91 

0-208 

60-4 

21-0 

20-66 

18-66 

26-98 

jy 



11 

0-221 

60-6 

20-9 

20-69 

18-62 

26-936 


2-87t 


11 

0-177 


Mean . . . 0’214 


The very discordant results of these experiments are very little trustworthy; the 
quantity of silicium, 1 grm., was too small, and its thermal action inconsiderable as com- 
pared with that of the other substances immersed with it in the water of the calorimeter. 
Qraphitoidal Silicium l|l. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16®‘7-17®'2. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

V. 

X. 

sp. H. 

61-0 

18-8 

18“-61 

16°-34 

grms. 

26-965 

grms. 

3-166 

grm. 

1-83 

0-431 

grm. 

0-453 

0-182 

62-3 

19-1 

18-82 

16-69 

26-976 

11 

11 

11 

11 

0-181 

61-1 

18-9 

18-62 

16-44 

26-98 

11 

11 

11 

11 

0-186 

60-4 

18-8 

18-52 

16-43 

26-96 

11 

l-81t 

11 

11 

0-174 






• 

Mean . 

. • 

0-181 


stallized Silicium . — Grey needles 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 10°’l. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y* 

X9 

sp. H. 

63-8 

21-1 

25-83 

18-63 

grms. 

26-94 

grms. 

2-396 

grm. 

1-965 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-661 

0-168 

62-6 

21-0 

20-74 

18-62 

26-976 

11 

»> 

11 

11 

0-168 

62-3 

21-0 

20-72 

18-62 

26-98 

11 

»> 

11 

11 

0-168 

61-9 

21-0 

20-66 

18-63 

26-976 

11 

l-936t 

11 

• 11 

0-166 


Mean . . . 0-165 


* Prqiared from silicofluoride of potassium by means of sodium.** — ^W ohiax. 

t After drying the stopper. 

t ** Obtained by melting silicofluoride of potassium, or sodium, with aluminium ; the aluminium was then 
extracted with hot hydrochloric acid, and the oxide of silicium with fluoric acid.** — ^WonxiBB. 

§ This silimum was prepared firom the silicofluoride of potassium, or sodium, by sodium and zinc, and the 
lead (from the zino) removed by nitric aciA ‘Whether it was afterwards treated with hydrofluoric acid T 
cannot say, but probably so. It was quite unchanged when heated in the vapour of hydrodhlorato of chloride 
of olicium (passed by means of hydrogen). Probably it contained, however, like all silicium reduced by sine, 
a trace of iron, which appears when it is heated in chlorine.- An experiment with anotiier portion of such 
silicium gave, however, so little iron that its quantity could not be determined.*’ — ^Wohibr. 

B 2 
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Fused SUidim*. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°-9-18*-7. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 


/• 

V' 

X. 

ep. H. 



26*24 

Q 

grme. 


grm. 

0*431 

grm. 

0*142 

49*0 

20*5 

18*40 

26*97 

417 

1*555 

0-661 

50*5 

20*7 

20*43 

18*52 

26*96 

9» 

99 

99 

99 

0*139 

49*7 

20*6 

20*27 

18*42 

• 26*965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*136 

50*8 

20*7 

20*43 

18*52 

26.94 

99 

l*145t 

99 

99 

0*136 







Mean 

• e • 

0*138 


38. Tin : reduced from the oxide, cast in small bars. 

I. — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17®'8— 18®*8. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

A 

A 

0 

0 

grme. 

gnns. 

grm. 


grm. 


51*4 

19*8 

19*46 

17*14 

26*965 

14*835 

1*385 

0*431 

0-651 

0*0493 

51*4 

19*9 

19*62 

17*23 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0539 

51*3 

20*0 

19*72 

17*34 

26*95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0540 

51*5 

20*3 

20*03 

17*65 

26*995 

99 

l*365t „ 

99 

0*0553 








Mean 

• • • 

0*0631 

[I. — Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 15°*5-15'’*9 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 


y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

e 

0 

grme. 

grmfla 

grm. 


grm. 


45*1 

17*5 

17*24 

14*13 

26*975 

• 14-62 

1*595 

1*000 

0*651 

0*0643 

46*4 

17*5 

17*24 

13*94 

26*985 

99 

99 

♦ 99 

99 

0*0571 

45*6 

17*6 

17*34 

14*14 

26*99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0674 

45*7 

17*6 

17*34 

14*14 

26*95 

99 

1*58 1 

99 

99 

0*0673 








Mean 

e • • 

0*0666 


The average of the means of these two series of observations gives 0*0548 as the 
specific heat of tin between 19® and 48® at 0*0548. 

Platinum : several pieces of fused platinum and of thick platinum wire. 

Experiments wfth Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17®*8-18**2. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

63*5 

26*4 

26*14 

lt*23 

gnns. 

26*96 

grms. 

23*625 

grm. 

2*225 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-661 

0*0322 

52*8 

20*0 

19*66 

16*73 

26*976 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0335 

61*6 

20*0 

19*73 

16*96 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0326 

50*9 

20*0 

19*74 

17*05 

26*96 

99 

2*206 1 

99 

99 

0*0316 


I htfve also made a few experiments with a piece of fused indium which M. Hbbjbus 
gave me. 


* WoHLXB had obtainad it firom DxmLi ; it formed a t^lindrical piece, 
t After drying the stoppcft 
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Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass S. Tempeiatore of the Air 17‘’*8-18°‘2. 

T. T. t. M. m. f. y. ae. sp. H. 

o o o o gnns. grms* gmiB. grm. 

61-8 19-6 19.24 16-93 26-996 16-66 2-04 0-431 0-463 0-0369 

61-0 19-6 19-26 16-96 26-97 „ „ „ „ 0-03911 

60-0 19-6 19-24 17-06 26-966 „ „ „ „ 0-0367 

60-6 19-6 19-34 17-13 26-93 „ 2-03* „ „ 0-0369 

Excluding the second experiment, which is obviously uncertain, these determinations 
give 0-0368 as the specific heat of iridium. This iridium was not free from metals of 
smaller atomic weight and greater specific heat. For various specimens of impure 
iridium, Beonault (Ann. de Chim. et de Fhys, [2] voL Ixxiii. p. 63 ; [3] vol. xlvi. 
p. 263 ; vol. Ixiii. p. 16) found 0-0368, 0-0363, 0-0419, and for almost pure iridium 
0-0326. 


39. Silver: pure, cast in bars. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18**-9-19°-l. 


T. 

T'. 

e. 

/. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

62-1 

2i-i 

20-82 

18-16 

grms. 

26-976 

grma. 

21-61 

grm. 

1-686 

0-431 

grm. 

0-453 

0-0662 

61-6 

21-1 

20-77 

18-14 

26-99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0657 

61-4 

20-9 

20-62 

17-94 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0674 

60-9 

21-0 

20-66 

18-06 

26-96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0667 

61-0 

21-1 

20-83 

18-26 

26-966 

99 , 

1-666 ♦ 

99 

99 

0-0568 







Mean . 

• • 

0-0660 

ypper.- 

—Commercial copper wires f . 






I. — ^Experiment with Naphtha A. Glass 1-. 

Temperature of the Air 13®-2. 

T. 

r. 

t. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

a>. 

sp. H. 

44-3 

15-9 

16-64 

12-64 

grms. 

26-985 

grms. 

16-505 

grm. 

1-675 

0-431 

grm. 

0-661 

0-0895 

46-2 

16-1 

14-82 

11-43 

26-97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0949 

46-7 

16-2 

14-91 

11-63 

26-97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0926 

47-7 

16-2 

14-93 

11-43 

26-98 

99 

1-67* 

99 

99 

0-0930 


Mean . . . 0-0926 




* After drying the stopper. 

t With reference to what has been said in § 24, 1 here conmranioate a series of experiments (one of my 
earliest) where t' was much more above the temperature of the air than usual, and hence too small numbers 
were obtained for the specific heat of the substance in question. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperatare 13^*8. 


T. 

r. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/- 

y- 

07. 

sp. H. 

46*6 

16-6 

1§*23 

ll-02 

grms. 

26-98 

gnus. 

18-88 

grm. 

1-96 

0-431 

grm. 

0-487 

0-0897 

48-6 

16-9 

16-64 

18-21 . 

. 26-97 

, 99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0870 

43-7 

16*5 

16-15 

18-21 

26-98 

99 

1-96* 

99 

99 

0-0867 


* After drying the stopper. 
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II.~EzperimeiUB wit|i Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19°*4-'19°‘0. 


T. 

6^*0 

T'. t\ 

21*9 2i*62 

t. 

1§*06 

N. 

grmB. 

26*96 

m. 

grms. 

19-726 

f' 

gnn. 

1*66 

y* 

0*419 

X. 

gnn. 

0-453 

sp. H. 

0*0909 

54*1 

21*4 21*11 

17*60 

26*966 


99 

99 

99 

0*0906 

63*6 

21*2 20*86 

17*36 

26*99 

9) 

99 

99 

99 

0*09i7 

64*2 

€1*3 20*96 

17*44 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0902 

61*7 

21*2 20*86 

17*66 

26*965 

99 

1*646 

99 

99 

0*0921 







Mean 

• • . 

0*0911 

III. — ^Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*4-18°*7, 

T. 

49*7 

T'. 

26*8 20*60 

t. 

16*17 

M. 

grms. 

26*96 

gnns. 

18*26 

/. 

gnn. 

1*625 

y- 

1*000 

a. 

gnn. 

0*651 

sp. H. 

0*0966 

60*0 

20*6 20*32 

16*93 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0968 

49*6 

20*8 20*60 

16*22 

26*93 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0963 

47*9 

20*9 20*62 

16*64 

26*945 

99 

1*615* 

99 

99 

0*0934 







Mean 

• • • 

0*0963 


According to these determinations, the mean of the average results 0*0925, 0*0911, 
0*0963, the number 0*093 represents the specific heat of copper between 20° and 60°. 

40. Lead : reduced from sulphate of lead and cast in small bars. 

I. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*9-18°*8. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

971^ 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

O 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 

grm. 


60*6 

20*6 

20*33 

18*23 

26*996 

19*93 

1*466 0*431 

0-661 

0*0308 

50:6 

20*7 

20*43 

18*35 

26*976 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0302 

60*9 

20*7 

20*44 

18*35 

26*965 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0293 

50*5 

20*6 

20*32 

18*24 

26*94 

99 

1*446 ♦ „ 

99 

0*0302 

• 






Mean 

« f • 

0*0301 

I. — ^Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16' 

“*5-16°* 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. y. 

a>. 

Bp.H. 


o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

gnn. 


46*0 

17*6 

17*21 

14*02 

26*96 

24-845 

1*66 1*000 

0*661 

0*0326 

45*3 

17*6 

17*32 

14*23 

26*986 


99 99 

99 

0*0322 

45*9 

17*7 

17*42 

14*26 

26*945 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0329 

46*1 

17*9 

17*61 

14*43 

26*986 

99 

1*66* „ 

99 

0*0339 


Mean . . . 0*0329 

The mean of the averages of both series of experiments, 0*0301 and 0*0329, gives for 
the specific heat of lead between 19° and 48° the number 0*0315 


* Aftsr drying the stt^per. 
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Zinc: purified, cast in small bars. * 


I.— Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°*8~18'’*9. 


T. . 

r.. 

f. 

<• . 

M. . 

m. 


y* 

W. 

ap. H. 

6i*6 

o 

25*22 

O 

grma. 

gms. 

grm. 


gnn. 


20*6 

17*23 

26*996 

16*666 

1*746 

0*431 

0-463 

0*0899 

61*1 

20*3 

19*96 

16*96 

26*986 


99 

99 

99 

0*0909 

61*7 

20*6 

20*26 

17*24 

26*99 


99 

99 

99 

♦0*0906 

60*9 

20*6 

20*23 

17*26 

26*946 


1*72* 

99 

99 

0*0930 








Mean 

• • • 

0*0911 


II. — Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°*0-16°‘6. 


T. 

T*. 


t. 

1C. 

m. 

/. y. 


ep. H. 

0 

O 

e 

o 

grme. 

grms. 

gnn. 

grm. 


43*0 

17*7 

17*43 

13*82 

26*98 

14-25 

1*866 1*000 

0-661 

0*0943 

43*1 

18*1 

17*84 

14*26 

26*966 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0951 

42*7 

18*1 

17*82 

14*32 

26*96 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0933 

42*7 

18*4 

18*06 

14*64 

26*99 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0977 

42*9 

18*6 

18*23 

14*74 

26*97 

99 

1-845 • „ 

Mean 

99 

• • • 

0*0966 

0*0962 


These determinations give 0*0932 as the mean of the means of the two series of 
determinations for the specific heat of zinc between 19° and 47°. 

Cadmium : cast in small bars. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*9-19°*1. 


T. 

T. 

a. 

%. 

1C. 

m. 

/. y. 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

O 

0 

o 

gnus. 

grms. 

grm. 

gnn. 


63*7 

21*0 

20*72 

18*24 

26*966 

13*336 

1*666 0*431 

0-661 

0*0642 

61*6 

20*9 

20*56 

18*23 

26*97 

99 

»» »» 

99 

0*0644 

61*9 

20*8 

20*47 

18*12 

26*98 

99 

w »» 

99 

0*0638 

62*3 

20*8 

20*62 

18*14 

26*976 

99 

1*536* „ 

Mean 

99 

• • • 

0*0644 

0*0642 


Magnesium : metallic globules and masses comminutedf . , 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°‘6-19°1. 

T. T'. e. t. H. m. /. y. x. vf. H. 

o o o o ^[TniS* grni, 

63*3 20*6 20*32 17*74 26*995 3*486 1*42 0*431 0*661 0*249 

61*8 20*6 20*26 17*83 26*97 „ „ „ „ 0*240 

61*0 20*6 20*33 17*94 26*99 „ „ „ „ 0*247 

61*6 21*0 20*72 18*33 26*96 „ 1*40* „ „ 0*244 

Mean . . . 0*246 

* After drying the stopper. 

t ** The magnennmwaa preparedly the me&ods of Diwua and Caboit, and WSaXiiB. The reguline maMen 
were not remelted, bat treated with dilate hy^oddorio acid, tiien washed with water and dried at a gentle 
temperatare.” — ^Ehobuuoh. 
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Iron : pieces of iron iftre. 

1.— Experim^ts with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 13 *2. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

me 

/• 

y- 

W. 

sp. H. 


* 



gmu. 

gnns. 

gnn. 


gnn. 

0*108 

4S*6 

16*2 

16*92 

1^*62 

26*97 

17-666 

1*46 

0*431 

0-487 

46*4 

16*1 

14*83 

11*33 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*114 

46*0 

^6*1 

14*77 

11*22 

26*935' 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*113 

46*2 

16*2 

14*91 

11*34 

26*98 

99 

1*456 

99 

99 

0*113 





• 



Mean 

e ■ • 

0*112 

II. — Experiments with Water. 

Glass . 

1. Temperature of the 

Air 16° 

•8-17°*2, 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

A 

o 

0 

o 

grms. 

gnns. 

gnn. 

1*000 

gnn. 

0*111 

43*2 

18*8 

18*46 

16*02 

26*986 

16*67 

1*426 

0*661 

42*9 

19*1 

18*84 

16*47 

26*975 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0*112 

43*6 

19*3 

19*04 

16*62 

26*99 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0*111 

42*6 

19*3 

19*01 

16*72 

26*986 

99 

1*42* 

>» 

99 

0*113 








Mean . 

• • 

0*112 


The means of both series of experiments give for the specific heat of iron between 
17° and 44° the number 0‘112, 

With reference to what has been said in § 24, the following series of experiments 
made at the beginning of my investigation are given, in which If exceeded the ordinary 
temperature much more than usual, and hence the numbers for the specific heat of iron 
were found somewhat too small. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*8. 

T. T'.. t', t. M. m. f. y. at. sp. H. 

* o o o 8™®* P*™* ST™' 

48-1 16-4 16*12 12*73 26*93 16*67 1*186 0*431 0*661 0*111 

44*6 16*3 16*97 13*03 26*906 „ „ „ „ 0*106 

46*7 16*6 16*26 13*23 26*97 „ „ „ „ 0*106 

47*0 16*7 * 16*43 13*23 26*96 „ 1*17* „ „ 0*103 

Another source of error which may make the numbers for the specific heat of the 
substance investigated too small, has been discussed in ^ 18 and 24, — ^the circumstance, 
namely, that the substance may fill the glass so densely as to impede the circulation of 
the liquid, or make it impossible. This circumstance made the numbers for the 
specific heat of chromimi which were obtained from the following series of observa* 
tions, too small The chromium was reduced from chloride of chromium according to 
Wohleb’s method by means of zinc (Ann. der Chem. und Pharm. vol cxi. p. 230) ; 
the heavy, finely crystalline powder deposits in the glass as a dense mass impeding the 
circulation. The following results were obtained 

* After diying the stoj^r. 
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Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass '3. Temperature bf Ae Air IQ^'S-IO®*!. 

T. T'. {, t. 11. Ml. ^ /. y. X, sp. H. 

0 0 0 -0 grms: gnns. . grm. 

61-2 21-6 21-34 18-96 26-966 6-725 2-406 0-431 0-453 0-101 

51-2 21-6 21-33 18-96 26-97 „ „ „ „ 0-101 

50- 8 21-6 21-24 18-92 26-946 „ „ „ „ 0-096 

51- 8 21-6 21-22 18-81 26-99 „ 2-36* „ „ 0-101 

As the atomic weight of chromium is somewhat smaller than that of iron, it is to be 
supposed that the specific heat of chromium is somewhat greater than that of iron. 

Aluminium : a piece of a small barf. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18®-6-18°-4. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

cc. 

sp. H. 

O 

o 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


62-3 

20-9 

20-64 

18-03 

26-98 

5-916 

1*45 

0-431 

0-453 

0-197 

61-9 

20-7 

20-44 

17-83 

26*996 



55 

55 

0*200 

52-2 

20-9 

20*62 

17*96 

26-97 


55 

55 

55 

0-207 

61*0 

20-8 

20-47 

17-93 

26-976 


1-435 

55 

55 

0-202 


Mean . . . 0*202 


42. Ilemisulphide of Copper^ CugSf . Copper-glmwe was investigated ; a dense spe- 
cimen with conchoidal fracture from Liberty Mine in Maryland and a crystallized 
specimen of unknown locality, which also I tested as to its purity. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16"*7. 


T. 

T'. 


L 

M. 


/. 

y- 

07. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

gnu. 


grm. 


62*6 

19-0 

18*72 

15-74 

26*996 

8*776 

1*596 

0-431 

0-651 

0*120 

62-0 

18-9 

18-58 

16*65 

26-996 

55 

55 


55 

0*120 

62*6 

19-0 

18-72 

16-74 

26-99 

55 

55 


55 

0*120 

61-6 

18-8 

18-63 

15*63 

26-96 

55 

1-58* 

» 

.55 

0-120 








Mean 

• • • 

0-120 


* After drying the stopper. 

t **By remelting Paris aluminium, by 'which it became poorer in iron; contains probably still some iron 
and silidum.” — Wdnunt. 

t All fotmulm of compounds whoso speciflo heat is discussed in the following are written under the assnmp* 
tion of the new atomic weights (see § 2). 


MBCCCLZV. 
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SttJpUde of Mercury, Pieces of a sublimed cake of cinnabar *. ^ 

'Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 20°*3-21“T. 


T. 

T*. 

f'. 

t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

’ y- 

a. 

sp. H. 

^ 0 ‘ 

0 

0 

o _ 

gnns. 

gnns. 

grm. 


grm. 


60-9 

22*2 

21-94 

19-79 

26-95 

13-44 

1-565 

0-431 

0-651 

0-0516 

61-8 

22*3 

22-02 

19-80 

26-95 



55 

55 

0-0523 

51-2 

22-4 

22-05 

19-92 

26-98 



55 

55 

0-0499 

61-8 

22-4 

22-14 

19-93 

26-98 


1-55 1 

55 

55 

0-0528 








Mean 

• ■ • 

0-0517 


Sulphide of Ziru:. -ZnS. Fragments of crystals of black Zinc^lende from Bohemia. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14“‘l. 


T, 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

W1. 

/. 

y- 

as. 

sp. H. 

o 

O 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50-8 

16-3 

16-02 

13-18 

26-975 

7 00 

1-64 

0-431 

0-651 

0-123 

46-7 

16-1 

15-83 

13-33 

26-935 

^5 

55 

55 

55 

0-120 

44-1 

15-9 

15-63 

13-32 

26-94 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-121 

44-8 

16-2 

15-93 

13-63 

26-94 

^5 

55 

55 

55 

0-116 

43-1 

15-9 

15-63 

13-42 

26-97 

55 

1-625 1 » 

55 

0-120 




% 




Mean 

• • • 

0-120 


Sulphide of Lead, Pb S. Cleavage fragments of Galena from the Harz. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*6-14°’9. 


T. 

T'. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

or. 

sp. H. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


51-3 

16-4 

16-05 

13-34 

26-93 

13-835 

1-78 0-431 

0-651 

0-0486 

48-6 

16-4 

16-05 

13-54 

26-975 

55 

55 55 

55 

0-0495 

45-7 

16;1 

15-83 

13-53 

26-95 

55 

55 55 

55 

0-0489 

48-4 

16-2 

15-94 

13-44 

26-925 

55 

1-765 1 „ 

Mean . 

55 

• a 

0-0490 

0-0490 


Thu dnnftbar was found, on being tested, to be £roo from admixed uncombined sulphur. In experiments 

with apolher specimen of boantifal crystalline appearance, I obtained considerably greater numbers for the 
specifio heat. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 10®*3-16®*6. 


T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/- 

y- 

W. 

ap. H. 

53-0 

ll-6 

18-23 

16-72 

grms. 

26-976 

grms. 

9-805 

grm. 

1-72 

0-431 

grm* 

0-661 

0-0682 

61-6 

18-4 

18-14 

16-76 

26-96 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-0667 

620 

18-4 

18-13 

16-73 

26-99 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-0646 

61-6 

18-5 

18-16 

16-81 

26-97 

99 

l-70t 

99 

55 

0-0642 


But the Naphtha which had been in contact with this dimabar, left on evaporation a conriderable quantity of 
sulphur, the admixture of which made the specific heat too large, 
t After drying the stopper. 
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43. Sulphj^ of Copper and ihms or CiTstals and fragments of 

crystalline masses of Copper pyrites from Dillenburg. 

Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17®*2-17"*6. 


T. 

T'* 


t. 

M. 


/. 

y- 


sp.H. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

1-000 

grm. 

0-128 

47-6 

19-1 

18-82 

15-22 

26-975 

7-365 

1-826 

0-661 

48-0 

19-4 

19-12 

15-44 

26-986 





0-^135 

47-6 

19-6 

19-23 

15-66 

26-975 




99 

0-131 

48-1 

19-6 

19-26 

16-64 

26-986 



>5 

99 

0-128 

47-6 

19-6 

19-23 

15-64 

26-94 


1-81* 


99 

0^133 








Mean 

... 

0-131 


Bisulphide of Iron^ Small crystals and crystalline fragments of Irm pyrites 

from Dillenburg. 


I. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

/. 

If. 

o 

0 

' o 

o 

grms. 

47-1 

16-0 

15-66 

12-74 

26-92 

46-2 

15-9 

16-61 

12-77 

26-93 

47-1 

16-0 

16-74 

12-87 

26-97 

47-9 

16-2 

16-87 

12-95 

26-93 


Glass 2. 

Temperature of the Air 13®' 

m. 

/. 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


10-11 

1-81 

0-431 

0-487 

0-125 

99 

99 ' 

»> 

99 

0-124 

99 

99 

>» 

99 

0-121 

99 

1-796* „ 

99 

0-121 



Mean 

• s • 

0-123 


« 

11. — ^E3q)eriments with Water. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°*4-17®*6. 


T. 

T'. 


u 

If. 

m. 

/•' 

y* 


1 ^. H. 

0 

0 

0 

lS-33 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


47-1 

19-7 

19-43 

26-97 

10-146 

2-296 

1-000 

0-463 

0-127 

47.-6. 

19-7 

19-42 

16-23 

26-966 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-130 

47-6 

19-8 

19-47 

16-33 

26-966 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-126 

47-4 

19-8 

19-52 

15-36 

26-946 

99 

2-28* „ 

99 

0-131 








Mean . 

• • 

0-128 


The average of the means of both these series of experiments, OT'23 and 0T28, 
makes Hie'specifra heat of iron pyrites between 18® and 47®=0’126. 

44. Suboaeide of Copper^ Cu^O. A crystalline fine-grained Med copper-glance of con- 
choidal firaoture was used for investigation. 

* After drying the stopper. 


s2 
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Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air|||.6 '7. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

u 

H. 

991. 


y- 

(V. 

sp. H. 




Q 


grms. 

grm. 

0*431 

grm. 

0*109 

5i*6 

18*7 

18*.86 

16*80 

26*97 

8*67 

1*635 

0*453 

51*0 

18*6 

18*26 

16*73 

26*995 

99 


99 

99 

0*110 

60*8 

18*6 

18*26 

16*72 

26*96 

99 

>» 

99 

99 

0*112 

52*3 

18*6 

18*33 

16*66 

26*95 

99 

1*626 

♦ » 

99 

0*113 




• 




Mean 

• • • 

0*111 


Oxide of Cop^er^ Gu O. Granular freshly ignited oxide of copper. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17' 

’*1-17'’*9. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

U. 

W?. 

/• y- 

a?. 

sp. H. 

61*1 

19*2 

18*86 

16*23 

grms. 

26*965 

grms. 

6*295 

grm. 

1*85 0*431 

gnn. 

0*651 

0*123 

62*0 

19*3 

18*95 

16*23 

26*985 

99 


99 

0*126 

61*1 

19*4 

19*11 

16*43 

26*94 

99 

s» »> 

99 

0*132 

60*8 

19*4 

19*07 

16*43 

26*97 

99 

1-83 • „ 

99 

0*131 







Mean 

• • . 

0*128 

Qxide of Lead^ PbO. 

Larger 

pieces of litharge freed by the sieve from the 

particles. 









Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17'’*4-17'^*6, 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

.V. 

sp. H. 

61*5 

19*1 

18*83 

16*51 

grms. 

26*965. 

grms. 

10*17 

grms. 

2*11 0*431 

grm. 

0-453 

0*0559 

60*4 

19*1 

18*84 

16*63 

26*95 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0532 

49*2 

19*0 

18*73 

16*56 

26*98 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0667 

48*6 

19*0 

18*73 

16*63 

26*985 

99 

2*10* „ 

99 

0*0654 


Mean . . . 0*0553 


Oxide of Mercury^ HgO. Crystalline pieces of Mercurius jpreecipitatm per se, freed 
by the sieve from finer particles. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17®*4-17®*6. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

fC» 

sp. H. 

-5 - 

o 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 


grm. 


63*1 

19*3 

19*03 

16*64 

26*985 

8*46 

1*926 

0*431 

0*651 

0*0506 

62*0 

19*1 

18*83 

16*46 

26*976 

99 

99 


99 

0*0647 

61*6 

19*1 

18*83 

16*53 

26*935 

99 



99 

0*0610 

60*4 

19*1 

18*82 

16*66 

26*966 

99 

1*916 • 
« 

if 

99 

0*0667 


Mean . . . 0*0630 


Hydrate of MagnetMb^ MgO+HgO. Transparent cleavage laminee of Brucite from 
Texas in Pennsylvania. Dried at 40®-50°. * 

* After diying iho stopper. 
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Expe,];iinents with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°’2. 


T. 

T'. 

n. 

t. 

M. 


/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

O 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

gmiR. 

grms. 


grm. 


61*9 

19*4 

19*13 

1G*02 

26*985 

3*59 

2*29 

0-431 

0*453 

0*318 

62*2 

19*5 

19*23 

16*12 

26*99 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*314 

48*2 

19*3 

19*04 

16*32 

26*95 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*305 

49*2 

19*6 

19*32 

16*53 

26*985 

55 

2*27’ 

55 

55 

0*310 








Mean 

• • • 

0*312 


45. Spinelle^ Mg Al 204 f . Transparent crystalline grains from Ceylon of octahedral form. 
I. — ^Expeiiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 11®'5. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

Wl. 

/• 

y- 

0?. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


45*6 

13*8 

13*52 

10*88 

26*925 

5*025 

1*325 

0*4.31 

0-651 

0*202 

44*1 

13*5 

13*23 

10*68 

26*965 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*204 

46*0 

13*8 

13*46 

10*84 

26*96 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*193 

44*8 

13*9 

13*55 

11*04 

26*975 

w 

55 

1*32* 

55 

55 

Q*193 








Mean 

* • t 

0*198 

II. — Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 2. 

Temperature 

of the Air 11®*5. 

T. 

T'. 

{. 

t. 

M. 

Wl. 

/■ 

y- 


sp. n. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 

0*195 

45*7 

14*1 

13*83 

11*47 

26*935 

5*025 

1*265 

0*431 

0-487 

46*1 

13*8 

13*54 

11*14 

26*95 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*193 

46*2 

13*2 

12*85 

10*33 

26*975 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*205 

48*0 

13*8 

13*45 

10*93 

26*95 

55 

1*26* 

55 

55 

0*190 








Mean 

• • • 

0*196 


I subsequently received another quantity of spinelle grains, also from Ceylon, and 
have made the following series of experiments with this material. 


III. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 16®*5, 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 

0*187 

• 46*6 

17*7 

17*36 

14*53 

26*94 

7*53 

1*34 

0-431 

0*651 

47*5 

17*8 

17*46 

14*53 

26*96 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*190 

47*6 

17*8 

17*54 

14*63 

26*965 

55 


55 

55 

0*187 

48*4 

17*8 

17*54 

14*54 

26*95 

55 

1*32* 

55 

55 

0*189 


Mean . . . 0*188 


* After drying ftie stopper. 

t Abich’s analysis of red spinfeUe from Ceylon (lUiofKLSBERo’s • Handbuch der Minoralchemie,’ p. 161), 
gave the following results compared with those calculated by the above formuls^: — 



A1,0,. 

Cfi Oj. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

Si a,. 

Total. 

Analyus 

... 69-01 

1-10 

26-21 

0-71 

2-02 

99-05 

Calculation. . . 

... 71*99 

55 

28-01 

. 55 


100-00 
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These detennixifttioiis give as the average of the means of the three series of experi- 
ments (0T98, 0T96, and 0T88) 0T94 for the specific heat of spinelle between 15® 
and 46®. 


Chrome Iron Ore, Mg. Fe. Cr, A1 O.*. Fragments of granular pieces, partly dis- 

*^8 1 il a ’ , 

tinctly crystalline, of chrome iron ore from Baltimore. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*2— 13®'8. 


T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

0-431 

grm* 

47-6 

16-4 

16-12 

13*14 

26-97 

7-625 

1-63 

0-651 

46*9 

16-6 

16*24 

13*38 

26-985 

19 

19 

11 

11 

46-8 

16-4 

16*13 

13-24 

26-925 

11 

11 

11 

11 

46-4 

16-4 

16-13 

13-28 

26-955 

15 

1-61 1 

51 

19 


sp. H. 

0-163 

0-156 

0-158 

0-169 


Mean . . . 0-159 


Magnetic Iron Ore, Fe., O^. Small erystals and crystalline firagments from Pfitsch 
in Tyrol, 

I. — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air ll°-0. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

in. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

O 

O 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


45-1 

13*9 

13-64 

10-64 

26-96 

9-07 

1-43 0 

•431 

0-661 

0*166 

47-4 

13*8 

13-63 

10-23 

26-97 

11 

11 

11 

11 

0*152 

49-1 

14-1 

13*84 

10-42 

26-98 

51 

51 

11 

11 

0-151 

47-6 

14-1 

13-83 

10*54 

,26*92 

11 

1-415 1 

11 

11 

0-152 







Mean . 

• • 

0*153 

II. — ^Experiments with 

Water. 

Glass 

3. Temperature of the Air 19®*6-19®-4. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H.. 

0 ^ 

o 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


43-5 

21-6 21-32 18*02 26*985 

10-626 

1-925 

1-000 

0-463 

1 0-169. 

42-7 

21-6 21-32 18-13 26-99 

11 

11 

11 

11 

0-160 

43*0 

21*6 21-33 18-12 26*97 

11 

1-91 1 

11 

11 

0-168 


Mean . . . 0*159 

These determinations give as the mean of the averages of the two sets of experi- 
ments, 0*166 for the speeific heat of magnetic iron ore between 18® and 45®. 


* The admis8ibili|y of this formola for tho oro inyostigated follows from the following oomparisem of the 
results calculated from it, with those which Abich had obtained (BAWimsBBBo’s ‘ Handbuoh der 
chemie,’ p. 172) by the analyms, a of compact, h of orystallized chrome iron. oro. from Baltimore. 


Ajudyajs.. 

Gsloolation 


9r,0,. 

A1,0„ 

PeO. 

MfeO. 

TotaL. 


a 86-37 

13-97 

19-18 

10-04 

98-61 


h 60-04 

11-86 

20-13 

7-46 

99-47 


. 58-32 

13-11 

13-37 

10-20 

100*00 

• 


t After drying the stopper. 
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46. Sesgmoxide of ihm, O 3 . Crystals and crystalline pieces of tpecular iron 
from St. Gottlvtrd. 

L — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1 . Temperature of the Air 12°*4-12®'3. 


T. 

r. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 


sp. H. 

4f*0 

GO 

14*47 

li*38 

gnus. 

26*97 

grmft. 

7*61 

grm. 

1*74 

0*431 

grm* 

0*651 

0*158 

46*4 

14*7 

14*43 

11*43 

26*975 


»» • 

55 

55 

0*163 

45*8 

14*7 

14*44 

11*62 

26*925 


55 

55 

55 

0*160 

45*8 

16*0 

14*73 

11*83 

26*98 

55 

1*72* 

55 

55 

0*163 








Mean . 

• 

• • 

0*154 

II.- 

-Experiments with Water. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 19°*5. 

T. 

T. 

n. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 


sp. H. 

44*1 

2i*5 

2i*17 

lf*81 

gnns. 

26*97 

grms. 

8*845 

grm. 

1*935 

1-000 

grm. 

0-651 

0*161 

43*6 

21*6 

21*26 

18*01 

26*986 

* 55 

55 

55 

55 

1)168 

42*5 

21*5 

21*23 

18*12 

26*985 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*159 

42*8 

21*6 

21*33 

18*22 

26*98 

5*5 

1*92* 

55 

55 

0*167 


Mean . . . 0*169 • 

The specific heat of specular iron between 18° and 46°, according to these determi- 
nations, is 0*167, the moan of the averages of both series of experiments 0*164 and 
0*169. 

Iserine^ Ee, Ti| O 3 *{'. Indistinct crystalline grains from the Iserwiese in the Biesenge- 
birge. 

Iplxperiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*2--13°*8. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

nu 

f* 

y- 


sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

1§*43 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


46*6 

17*1 

16*77 

26*976 

11*146 

• 1*416 

0*431 

0*487 

0*176 

47*6 

16*7 

16*43 

12*97 

26*98 

55 

55 

It 

55 

0*178 

46*5 

16*6 

16*33 

12*93 

26*93 

55 

55 

»» 

55 

0*176 

47*0 

16*9 

16*56 

13*15 

26*98 

15 

1*39* 

>» 

55 - 

0*177 








Mean 

• • • 

0*177 


* Alter dx3rmg^ihe stopper. 

t This formula oorresponda to the composition assumed by BAicxEUBBRa (Handbuch dor Mineralchemio, 
]|^. 413, 1016) for iserino from the Iserwiese, namely, 8 (FeO Ti 0,)+Fe, O 3 . 
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Oxide of Chromium^ Crj Og. Crystalline crusts prepared from oxychloride of chromium. 
!EiXperiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19°T. 


T. 

r. 


t 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

.V. 

sp. H. 

A 

0 

0 

0 

grmSa 

grms. 

grm. 

0*431 

grm. 

0*176 

62*1 

21*6 

21*23 

18*63 

26*956 

6*405 

2*265 

0-463 

61*5 

21*2 

20*93 

18*22 

26*956 


99 

99 

99 

0*181 

63*1 

21*4 

21*06 

18*25 

26*945 


99 

99 

99 

0*178 

52*1 

21*2 

20*94 

18*23 

26*99 


2*245 

♦ 

99 

99 

0*175 


Mean . . . 0*177 


Hydrated Sesquioxide of Manganese Mna O 3 +H 3 O Fragments of good crystals 
of Manganite from Ihlefeld in the Harz, dried at 40° to 50°. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 14°*6-14°*4. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

!C. 

sp. n. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grins. 

grm. 

grm. 

47*0. 

17*1 

16*82 

13*83 

26*985 

8*31 

1*855 0*431 

0-453 

0*174 

45*6 

17*0 

16*69 

13*83 

26*94 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*173 

45*7 

17*0 

16*73 

13*85 

26*92 

99 

1*845* „ 

Mean 

99 

m m m 

0*174 

0*174 


I made subsequently another series of experiments with a specimen from the same 
locality dried at the ordinary temperature. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°'7-17°'4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

rt?. 

sp. H. 

52*0 

26*5 

20*15 

1^06 

grms. 

26*95 

grms. 

8*04 

grm. 

1*77 

0*431 

grm. 

0-453 

0*178 

52*3 

20*3 

20*02 

16*86 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*180 

61*9 

20*1 

19*77 

16*66 

26*965 

99 

99 

• 

99 

99 

0*178 

51*6 

20*1 

19*84 

16*80 

4 

26*995 

99 

1*76* 

99 

99 

0*174 


Mean . . . 0*178 

The specific heat of manganite between 19° and 49° is 0*176, the mean of the 
averages of both series of determinations. 

* After drying the stopper. 

t ** Manganite dried at about SO^-OO", and then kept for half a day over sulphuric add, gave in a u^ter- 
determination, in which the water was collected in a chloride of caldum tube, 9*96 per cent. o| water.” — Exop. 
The above formula requires 10*23 per cent, of water. 
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47. Binoxide of Manganeae^ Mn O9. Pyrolu^ite from llmenau, dried at 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14®*4— 14®*6. 


T. 

T'. 

t. 

t. 

M. 

w. 

/* 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

1§*70 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


gnn. 


61*6 

17*0 

13*41 

26*965 

6-32 

2*06 

0*431 

0-661 

0*162 

48*6 

16*9 

16*63 

13*63 

26*945 


55 

55 

55 

0*161 

46*9 

16*9 

16*61 

13*86 

26*93 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*161 

44*0 

16*9 

16*64 

14*13 

26*97 

'55 

2*04 1 

55 

55 

0*163 


Mean . . . 0T59 


Titanio Acid^ Ti O3. I have investigated the one quadratic modification, rutile, and 
the rhombic modification Brookite or Arkansite ; I had no material for the investigation 
of anatasc, the other quadratic modification 
Buttle. Fragments of crystals from Saxony and from France. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13®*5-13®'7. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

551. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

4f*9 

16*0 

15*73 

12*63 

grms. 

26*96 

grms. 

8*056 

grm. 

1*60 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0*169 

47*6 

16*1 

15*78 

12*73 

26*97 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*158 

45*2 

15*9 

15*66 

12*73 

26*966 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*156 

45*6 

16*1 

16*84 

13*01 

26*966 

55 

1*68 1 

55 

55 

0*166 


Mean . . . 0T67 


Brookite or Arkansite. Beautiful small crystals from hotsprings in Arkansas, puri- 
fied by treatment with hydrochloric acid from adherent oxide of iron. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16®T-16“’3. 


T, 

T'. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

551. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

1S22 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 

0*160 

47*1 

18*2 

17*94 

26*97 

8*00 

1*416 

0*431 

0*661 

49*3 

18*5 

18*23 

16*22 

26*96 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*161 

49*2 

18*7 

18*40 

16*62 

26*936 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*160 

49*0 

18*6 

18*31 

16*43 

26*96 

55 

1*396 1 

55 

55 

0*163 


Mean . . . 0*161 


* This pyrolnsite was not piiro binoxide, but probably contained some manganite also. In experiments made 
by Mr, Oxsxb in tiie Giessen laboratory, thin pyrolusite, dried at KKF to 110^, gave, when heated in a current 
of dry air, tho water being collected in a chloride of calcium apparatus, 1*21 per cent, of water ; treated with 
oxalic acid, os much carbonic acid was disengaged as corresponded to 96‘36 per cent, of binoxide. As the 
i^cific heat of manganite (0*176) does not very much differ firom that found for pyrolusite (0*169), I neglected 
to introduce a correction for the quantity of manganite. 
t After drying the Stopper, 


MDCCCLXV. 


T 
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Bimxide of Tin, Sn O 3 . Fragments of crystals of tinstone from Saxony. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14'’‘6. 
T. T'. t. M. m. f. y. at. sp. H. 


000 o 

60-4 170 16-66 13-62 26-99 

46-6 16-4 16-14 13-33 26-926 

46-1 16-4 16-06 13-35 26-96 

45-7 16-3 16-04 13-32 26-98 


gnns. grm. grm* 


14-496 

1-71 

0-431 

0-487 

0-0906 


55 

55 

55 

0-0884 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-0906 

55 

1-696 ♦ „ 

55 

0-0882 


Mean . . . 0-0894 


48. Silicic Acidt Si Oj. Pieces of fransparent quartz (rock-crystal) from the Grimsel. 
I- — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1 . Temperature of the Air 17“-7-17°*4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

• m. 

/. 

y- 

06 m 

sp. H. 

..5 ^ 


0 

_ ^ 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


63-8 

20-1 

19-83 

17-03 

26-99 

4-886 

1-58 

0-431 

0-651 

0-186 

62-6 

19-8 

19-53 

16-77 

26.-96 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-193 

61-8 

19-7 

19-43 

16-77 

26-98 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-185 

61-7 

19-7 

19-42 

16-76 

26-946 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-186 

52-7 

19-7 

19-35 

16-64 

26-96 

55 

1-66^ 

55 

55 

0-182 








Mean 

• • * 

0-186 

. — Experiments with Naphtha 

A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 

lO^-l-lO' 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

Xm 

sp. H. 

6i-6 

2i-0 

20-74 

18-36 

grms. 

26-986 

grms. 

6-136 

grm. 

1-635 

0-431 

grm. 

0-463 

0-186 

61-0 

21-1 

20-79 

18-45 

26-96 

55 

55 

» 

55 

0-186 

62-6 

21-2 

20-92 

18-45 

26-966 

55 

55 

»» 

55 

0-187 

52-6 

21-2 

20-89 

18-42 

26-97 

55 

1-62* 

»> 

55 

0-189 








Mean 

• • • 

0-187 


III. Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17"*8— 17®-9. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

f- 


Xm 

sp. H. 

6d-0 

20-0 

19-69 

17-27 

grms. 

26-98 

grms. 

6-645 

grm. 

170 

0-419 

grm. 

0-453 

0-176 

60-6 

19-9 

19-64 

17-14 

26-97 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-184 

60-0 

20-1 

19-82 

17-40 

26-99 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-181 

50-0 

20-0 

19-66 

17-22 

26-976 

55 

1-686 

55 

55 

0-178 








Mean 

• • « 

0-180 


• After drying the stopper. 
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IV.— Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17®*8-18®*3. 

T. T'. a, t. M. m. f. y. x, sp. H. 

o o o o gnns. grm. grm. 

47-6 19*7 19-37 16-72 26-946 6-02 1-93 1-000 0-661 0-188 
47-9 19-9 19-67 16-92 26-96 „ „ „ „ 0-186 

47-6 20-0 19-66 16-03 26-986 „ „ „ „ 0-191 

47-3 20-0 19-67 16-08 26-98 „ 1-916* „ „ 0-196 

Mean . . . 0-190 

The average of these four means, 0-186, 0-187, 0-180, 0-190, gives 0-186 as the 
specific heat of quartz batween 20° and 60°. 

It was interesting to determine also the specific heat of amorphous silicic acid. I ac< 
cordingly made experiments with opal and with hyalite, taking into account the water 
contained in these minerals. If the quantity of silica in the mineral taken is m, that 
of the water in it w, and z the specific heat of the water contained in the mineral, then, 
taking the other symbols in the sense hithertq assigned to them, the specific heat of 
the silica in the mineral can be calculated by the formula 

SP- ‘ m (T-T) 

But though the quantity of water contained in the (air>dried) minerals investigated 
is so small (scarcely exceeding 4 per cent.), the specific heat of silicic acid is found to 
be very different, according as («) the specific heat z is put equal to 1, that of liquid 
water, (3) or equal to 0-48, that of solid water or ice (which is at least correct for 
far the greater part of the water of these minerals, mde § 97). I give as follows, 
under u and 3* the numbers resulting from both calculations. 

Nolle Oped from Honduras: yellowish, colourless in small pieces. The air-dried 
mineral contained 4-3 per cent, of water; in the following experiments 4-12 grms. of 
opal were used, containing, therefore, 3-943 grms. of anhydrous substances (m) and 
0-177 grm. of water (w). 


Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°-6-18°-7. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

u 

M. 

m. 

w. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. 

H. 



o 

0 

grmB. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


grm. 

a. 


60-4 

20-6 

20-34 

18-10 

26-98 

3-943 

0-177 

1-69 

0-419 

0-453 

0-176 

0-198 

62-6 

20-6 

20-32 

17-84 

26-986 


55 

55 

55 

55 

0-191 

0-214 

61-9 

20-6 

20-32 

17-92 

26-98 

>9 

55 

95 

55 

55 

0-186 

0-209 

61-3 

20-6 

20-32 

17-96 

26-966 

59 

55 

1-67 

♦ 

55 

55 

0-188 

0-211 








Mean . 

• • 

0-186 

0-208 


Hyalite from Steinheim near Hanau. Smidl limpid spheroidal masses. The air- 
dried mineral contained 3-66 per cent of water. In the following experiments 3-796 


T 2 


* After drying the stopper. 
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gnus, of hyalite were used, which therefore contained 3*666 grms. of anhydrous sub- 
stance (w) and 0*139 gnn. of water (w). 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17*’*8— 17**9. 


T. 

T*. 

r-. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

w. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. 

H. 

o 


o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


grm. 

a. 


60*4 

19*8 

19*60 

17*26 

26*98 

3*666 

0*139 

1*346 

0-419 

0*651 

0*170 

0*190 

60*8 

19*8 

19*61 

17*23 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*172 

0*192 

60*4 

19*8 

19*53 

17*27 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 


99 

0*176 

0*194 

61*4 

19*8 

19*63 

17*21 

26*98 

99 

99 

1*33* 

99 

99 

0*173 

0*193 








Mean* . 

• . 

0*173 

0*192 


In another series of experiments 4*475 grms. of hyalite were used, containing 
4*312 grms. anhydrous substance {m) and 0*163 grm. water {w). 


Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17**1-17**2. 


T. 

T'. 

a. 

t. 

M. 


V). 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. 

H. 

O 

O 

o 

lS*41 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


grm. 

a. 

/3. 

43*6 

18*9 

18*65 

26*97 

4*312 

0-163 

1-88 

1-000 

0*661 

0*174 

0*193 

42*7 

19*1 

18*83 

16*79 

26*99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*182 

0*201 

42*7 

19*2 

18*87 

15*84 

26*955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*181 

0*201 

42*9 

19*2 

18*94 

16*92 

26*965 

99 

99 

1-866 

99 

99 

0*176 

0*196 








Mean . 

• • 

0*178 

0*197 


The specific heat of amorphous silica must lie between the numbers standing 
under a and /3, and coming nearer those under /3. It does not seem to differ materi^y 
from that found for crystallized silica. 

49. Molybdio Acidy Mo Og. Greyish-white powder, which, when heated in a porce- 
Imn crucible, became permanently bright grey : the results are not trustworthy. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19®*6-20**1. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

6i*4 

20*9 

25*64 

18*44 

grms. 

26*99 

grms. 

2*27 

grms. 

2*66 

0-431 

grm. 

0-463 

0*165 

61*3 

21*3 

21*04 

18*88 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*163 

61*6 

21*4 

21*12 

18*94 

26*996 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*169 

61*2 

21*4 

21*06 

18*93 

26*96 

99 

2*635 

« 

99 

99 

0*149 








Mean 

. 

• . 

0*164 


* After drying the stopper. 
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Tungstic Acid^ W Og. Yellow powder. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass h Temperature of the Air 19°’5-20°‘l. 


T. 

T'. 


u 

M. 

m. /. 

y* 

X, 

sp. H. 

0 

2i-3 

0 

0 

gnus. 

grins* gnu* 


grm. 


62-1 

21-02 

18-60 

26-98 

6-89 1-966 

0-431 

0-661 

0-0902 

62-8 

21-6 

21-16 

18-73 

26-99 


»» 


0-0868 

60-5 

21-4 

21-14 

18-84 

*26-966 


»» 


0-0919 

61-9 

21-6 

21-29 

18-93 

26-985 

,, 1-96 • 


99 

0-0886 







Mean 

• a • 

0-0894 


Of the above pulverulent metallic acids only small quantities were used, and their 
thermal action was only a small proportion of the whole thermal action observed. The 
results can only be considered as approximations to the true specific heat. 

50. Ghtoride of Sodium^ Na Cl. Pure chloride of sodium fused. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 10°*9-11°’6. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

r. 

M. 

m*. 

/• 

y* 

a. 

sp. H. 

4^-8 

o 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms* 

grm. 


grm. 

0-216 

12-3 

11-97 

9-34 

26-91 

3-66 

1-57 

0-431 

0-651 

46-5 

12-7 

12-44 

9-88 

26-94 

99 

99 

»> 

99 

0-212 

46-7 

13-0 

12-74 

10-20 

26-99 

99 

1-66* 

\ 

>» 

99 

0-212 








Mean 

• 00 

0-213 


Almost clear pieces of rock*salt, sharply dried. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 10®*9-11°’6. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms* 

grms* 

grms. 


grm. 

0-226 

44-8 

12-6 

12-32 

9-63 

26-95 

3-965 

2-025 

0-431 

0-487 

46-8 

13-0 

12-73 

10-04 

26-936 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-214 

44-6 

13-3 

13-01 

10-43 

26-95 

99 

2-016 

♦ 

99 

99 

0-219 








Mean 

• • • 

0-219 


Chloride of Potassium, K Cl. Pure salt fused f. 

1.—- Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°*1-12°'2. 
T. T*. U 1L m, f. y. «, ep. H. 

0 0 0 o 8™“. P™* pm* 

46-3 14-0 13-73 11-24 26-98’ 3-666 2-266 0-431 0-487 0-168 

46-7 14-2 13-86 11-44 26-99 „ „ „ „ 0-167 


* After drying the stopper. 

t These experiments with fused chloride are more trustworthy than those with mystallised salt, which, 
however, are very near ; for the latter, in loose crystals, only in small quantity, filled the glass used in the 
determinations. The experiments with shaiply dried crystallised chloride of potassium gave the following 
results:— 
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II. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

tn. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

4^*0 

o 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


12*7 

12*41 

9*98 

26*96 

3*686 

1*916 

0*431 

0-487 

0*178 

46^6 

12*8 

12*63 

10*16 

26*96 


99 

99 

99 

0*176 

46*4 

13*0 

12*74 

10*34 

26*966 

9) 

99 

99 

99 

0*169 

46*0 

12*9 

12*64 

10*34 

26*976 


4*90 * 

99 

99 

0*170 


The mean of the preceding six determinations gives 0*171 as the specific heat of 
chloride of potassium between 13° and 46°. 

Chloride of MvMdivmy Rb Cl. Pure salt fused. 


Experiments , with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*3-14°*5. 


T. 

T'. 

r. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 


sp. H. 

47*9 

16*1 

i6*84 

13*64 

grms. 

26*96 

gnns. 

6*22 

grm. 

1*836 

0*431 

grm. 

0-487 

0*112 

46*0 

16*2 

16*92 

13*83 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*118 

44*3 

16*2 

16*93 

14*00 

26*94 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*110 

43*8 

16*4 

16*13 

14*26 

26*98 

99 

1*82* 

99 

99 

0*109 


Mean . . . 0*112 


61. Chloride of Ammoriium^ NH^ Cl. I have made five series of experiments with 
difierent forms of this salt. 

Chloride of AmvMmivm, crystallized from pure aqueous solution in very «nrni.ll octa- 
hedra. 

I. — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 12°*1-11°*8 

T* T'. t. t. M. m. f. y. a?. H. 

0 0 0 o gnn. grms. grm. 

51*3 13*7 13*43 10*39 26*96 1*446 2*266 0*431 0*661 0*387 

44*9 13*7 13*44 10*93 26*99 „ „ „ „ 0*380 

44*6 14*0 13*70 11*26 26*906 „ 2*246* „ „ 0*366 

Mean . . . 0*377 


I. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 12“*I-12®*2. 


T. 

T' 

e. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y* 


sp. H. 

0 

441 

0 

13-7 

13-39 

11-11 

grms. 

26-945 

grms. 

1*705 

grms. 

2*485 

0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*166 

47*0 

14*1 

13-84 

11-42 

26-96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*145 

45*6 

n.~ 

14-5 

-Experiments with Naphtha A. 
14*22 11-00 26-945 

Glass 1. 
2*365 

Temperature of the Air 12°*9. 
2*126 0*431 0*661 

0*187 

46*7 

14*4 

14*14 

11*90 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*154 

46-6 

14-7 

14*43 

12*14 

26-955 

99 

2*116* 

99 

99 

0*160 


* After drying the stopper. 
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II. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°'9. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

K. 

m. 

/. 



sp. H. 

47-0 

14-5 

ll-24 

11-46 

gnns. 

26-93 

grm. 

1-88 

grms. 

2-496 

0-431 

grm. 

0-487 

0-399 

43-0 

14-8 

14-46 

11-93 

26-98 


ft 

»> 


0-371 

45-1 

14-8 

14-46 

11-93 

26-99 


2-486* 

» 

99 

0-370 




• 



Mean 

• • • 

0-380 


Only a small quantity of this finely crystallized chloride of ammonium goes into the 
glasses which 1 used for the experiments. Hence I also investigated chloride of ammo- 
nium in more compact pieces. 

Long fibrous pieces from a sublimation cake : 

HI. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°T-11°*8. 
T. T'. t. M. m. f. y, x. sp. H. 

O o O O grms- 

46-5 13-9 13-63 10-73 26-97 2-76 2-20 0*431 0-487 0-377 

45-1 14-2 13-92 11-07 26*97 „ „ „ „ 0-381 

44*2 14*2 13-93 11-20 20*98 „ 219* „ „ 0-371 

Mean . . . 0*376 

From the so-called “ gas liquor,” Noellner has prepared a very pure chloride of am- 
monium, apparently in quadratic trapezoedra. With such crystals, 8 to 10 millims. 
long, I made the following determinations : — 

ly. — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14®-l-13‘’-8. 

T. T'. t'. t. M. m. f. y, X. Bp. H. 

o o o o gmiB. grm. gnus. , grm. 

48-5 15-9 15*63 12*84 26*99 1-978 2085 0*431 0*651 0*384 

44-7 16-0 15-73 13-32 26-93 „ „ „ „ 0-360 

44-8 16-0 15-70 13-32 26-97 „ 2075* „ „ 0*346 

Mean . . . 0*363 

Finally, I examined chloride of ammonium which had crystallized, from a solution 
containing urea, in beautiful transparent cubes of 2 to 3 millims. in the side. 

V.— Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*1-13®*8. 


T. 

T'. 

H. 

t. 

K. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

4^-2 

lS-0 

i5-73 

13-06 

grms. 

26-92 

gnns. 

2-696 

grms. 

2-34 

0-431 

grm. 

0-487 

0-376 

44*4 

16-1 

16-83 

13-26 

26-976 

99 

>» 

99 

99 

0-371 

46-7 

16-4 

16-08 

13-46 

26-96 ■ 

99 . 

2-33* „ 

99 

0-368 








Mean 

• • • 

0-368 


The mean of the means of the five lieries of determinations, 0-377, 0*380, 0*376, 0*363, 
0-368, gives 0-373 for the specific heat of chloride of ammonium between 15° and 45°. 

* After drying the stopper. 
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62. Chlonde of Mercwry^l^Ciy Well-dried crystals. 


•Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the. Air 9®*2. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

A 



grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

0-0636 

45-2 

11*5 

1117 

8-86 

26-986 

6-07 

1-886 0-431 

O'CSl 

44-3 

11-2 

10-90 

8-60 

26-99 


2-106* „ 

99 

0-0667 

46-1 

11-5 

11-21 

8-72 

26-916 


2-lOt „ 

99 

0-0628 







Mean 

• • • 

0-0640 


Chloride of Magnesium^ MgClg. Pieces of a beautiful preparation which had solidi- 
fied with crystalline structure after being melted. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13®‘2. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

or. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

0-431 

grm. 

0-207 

47-6 

14-8 

14-53 

12-13 

26-98 

2-236 

2-01 

0-651 

46-4 

16-0 

14-72 

, 12-43 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-201 

45-6 

16-1 

14-84 

12-63 

26-96 

99 

2-115* 

99 

99 

0-176 

46-9 

16-3 

15-03 

12-73 

26-945 

99 

2-105t 

99 

99 

0-180 







Mean 

... 

0-191 


Chloride of Barium^ BaClj. Pieces of a specimen which was of a dead white colour 
after solidifying. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°‘4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. y. 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 

0-0902 

46-2 

16-2 

15-87 

13-64 

26-976 

6-795 

1-72 0-431 

0-651 

48-0 

16-3 

16-02 

13-64 

26-96 

99 

99 99 

99 

0-0930 

47-1 

16-3 

16-03 

13-73 

26-945 

99 

99 99 

99 

0-0912 

46-4 

16-2 

16-94 

13-73 

26-97 

99 

l-706t „ 

Mean 

99 

• • • 

0-0866 

0^0902 


Crystallized Chloride of Barium^ Ba Clj-f 2H2O. Crystals dried in vacuo. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16®T-16®*8. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

46-6 

17-6 

17-34 

iE-04 

grms. 

26-975 

grms. 

6-065 

grms. 

2-14 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-453 

0-168 

47-1 

17-8 

17-50 

15-03 

26-955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-177 

47-0 

18-0 

17-74 

15-33 

26-975 

99 ♦ 

99 

99 

99 

0-171 

46-2 

18-2 

17-94 

15-63 

26-965 

, 99 

2-125f 

99 

99 

0-169 







Mean 

• • . 

0-171 


• After adding some more naphtha. (The naphtha was apparently sucked up by the crystals of chloride of 
mercury, hence more naphtha was added. The liquid formed a smeary border at the side of tiie ^ass, but 
there was no deliquescence of the crystals in the naphtha.) 
t After drying the stopper. 
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ddoride of Chromitm, Or, d^. Violet insoluble chloride of chromium twice boiled 
out mth water, washed and dried at 130°. As a porous mass this substance is but ill 
suited for an accurate determination of the specific heat. 1 pres^ it, by means of a glass 
rod, in a glass tube into small disks, between which the naphtha could circulate. The 
object of this is to prevent a stagnation of the .liquid absorbed by the solid mass, in 
consequence of which the water of the calorimeter assumes its maximum more slowly, 
and hence the specific heat is found too low (compare 18 & 24)^ but this object is not 
quite attained in this way*. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 11°*4-11°’6. 


T. 

T'. 

f. 

t. 

M, 

m. 

/. 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

47-6 

13-2 

12-86 

10-32 

grms. 

26-93 

grms. 

3-166 

grms. 

2-096 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-661 

0-139 

47-6 

13-0 

12-73 

10-13 

26-97 


99 

99 

99 

0-161 

43-8 

12-9 

12-63 

10-33 

26-946 


99 

99 

99 

0-143 

46-0 

13-0 

12-65 

10-21 

26-94 

99 

2-085t 

99 

99 

0-140 







Mean 

• e • 

0-143 


I should have liked to determine the specific heat of a solid metallic chloride of the 
formula B CI 3 , and tried with chloride of antimony, but it coloured naphtha yellow 
when poured upon it, and became itself milky white, forming a heavy layer below the 
naphtha, and fused completely a little above 40°. 

® s. 

53. Chloride of Zinc and Chloride of Potassium^ Crystals dried at 100° 

to 110 °$. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*3-14°*6. 

T. T'. t', t. M. m. /. y. ». sp. H. 

0 0 o 8™“*- 8™* 

48-7 16-2 16-93 13-63 26-916 301 202 0-431 0-661 0-166 

47-1 16-3 16-04 13-77 26-966 „ „ „ „ 0-166 

46-6 16-4 16-12 13-92 26-966 „ „ „ „ 0-160 

44-1 16-4 16-14 14-13 26-94 „ 2-00$ „ „ 0147 

Mean . . . 0-162 

* The above source <ii error was of more importanoe, and the experiments gave fur lower numbers for the 
speoifio heat of chloride of duromium when this body was not fomed in disks, but just placed in the vessel and* 
jpoderately lightly pressed. The foIlowing%esnlts were obtained in this manner : — 


Experiments with Naphtha Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

r. 


f. 


m. 

/* 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

.fi . 

0 

]§’12 

i5*62 

grms. . 

grmSo 

grms. 


gnu. 


48*4 

13*4 

26*916 

2-425 

3*036 

0*431 

0*487 

0*184 

46*6 

18-8 

13*63 

11*04 

26*986 

9$ 

99 

99 

99 

0*131 

46-7 

18’8 

18*62 

11*02 

26*99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*132 

46*6 

13-8 

18*48 

11*02 

26*96 

•t 

3*016t 

99 

99 

0*123 


t After drying the stoker. 

j: ** These ciystals were deponted from a solution whidi contained Ibr one equivalent of ohlozide of poAmum 
MDCOCLZT. XT 
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Hydrated Chloride of Copper and Potaoemm, €nKaOl 4 + 2 HsO. Air>dried crystals. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°*0-17®*2. 


T. 

o 

T. 

o 

t: 

o 

t. 

0 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

/. 

gnn. 

y- 

iC. 

gnn. 

sp. H. 

61*4 

19*1 

18*80 

16*33 

26*96 

4-085 

1*86 

0*431 

0*463 

0*197 

60*4 

190 

18*66 

16*26 

26*94 


99 

99 

99 

0*197 

60*0 

19*1 

18*77 

16*43 

26*966 


99 

99 

99 

0*193 

49*2 

19*0 

18*68 

16*35 

26*96 


1*84* „ 

Mean 

99 

... 

0*20^ 

0*197 


Chloride of Tin and Potassium^ Sn K, Gs. Crystals dried at 105°* 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°*4-17°'3. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 



sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


60*1 

18*3 

17*97 

16*70 

26*96 

6*306 

1-77 

0-431 

0*463 

0*134 

61*1 

18*7 

18*42 

16*12 

26*93 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*131 

49*5 

18*7 

18*36 

16*19 

26*956 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*129 

49*1 

18*8 

18*52 

16*34 

26*965 

99 

1-76^ 

99 

99 

0*137 


Mean . . . 0*133 


Chloride hf Platinum and Potassium^ -PtK,Cl#. Well-formed small crystals. 

» 

Experiments With Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 11°*6-11°*2. 


T. 

T'. 


u 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y* 

SC. 

sp. H. 

o 

0 

o 

o _ _ 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


gnn. 


44*3 

13*2 

12*91 

10*65 

26*93 

7*25 

1*56 

0*431 

0-487 

0*122 

46*1 

13*4 

13*06 

10*67 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*113 

47*9 

13*6 

13*18 

10*68 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*111 

48*1 

13*6 

13*23 

10*76 

26*98 

99 

1*636 

99 

99 

0*107 


Mean . . . 0*113 


.at least two eqniTalents of chloride of zinc. In the analyses (the potassium was not detemined) there were^ 

Found 24*0 per cent Zinc, 49*3 and 4i'6 CL 

Calculated .... 22*85 per cent. Zn, 49*75 per cent. Cl, and 27*40 E. 

“ The ciystals were only pressed between paper, and hence %ere impregnated with seme mother-liquor, which 
explains the excess of zinc found.” — £ireEi:.BACB. 

* After drying the stopper. 
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54. Fluoride of (hleimiiGoLYlr Oeayage pieces of fluor-spar from Miinsterthal in 
Baden. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°’4-19’1. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

(. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

or. 

sp. H. 

56-6 

0 

26-42 

0 _ 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

gm. 

20-7 

17-67 

26-986 

6-676 

1-66 

0-431 

0-661 

0-206 

49-9 

20-4 

20-07 

17-33 

26-94 

77 

77 

77 

77 

0-208 

60-1 

20-6 

20-22 

17-43 

26-97 

77 

77 

77 

77 

0-216 

*49-9 

20-6 

20-26 

17-63 

26-966 

77 

77 

77 

77 

0-209 

60-5 

20-8 

20-4t 

17-76 

26-98 

77 

1-64* „ 

7i 

0-207 








Mean 

■ • • 

0-209 


Cryolite, A1 Na, Flf. Comminuted cryolite from Greenland, smartly dried. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

OS* 

sp. H. 

56-6 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


gijn. 


21-6 

21-21 

18-44 

26-976 

6-66 

1-776 

0-431 

0-463 

0-243 

60-0 

21-5 

21-16 

18-43 

26-965 

77 

77 

77 

77 

0-244 

49-6 

21-6 

21-17 

18-63 

26-966 

77 

77 

77 

77 

0-237 

60-6 

21-6 

21-27 

18-66 

26-986 

77 

77 

77 

77 

0-235 

61-0 

21-6 

21-34 

18-62 

26-99 

77 

1-76* 

77 

77 

0-232 








Mean 

• • • 

6-238 


65. Cyanide of Mercury, 2 ' Well-dried crystals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 9'’‘2. 

T. T'. i. U M. m. f. y. x. sp. H. 

o o o o graw. gnus. gnn. grm. 

46- 2 11-2 10-86 8-34 26-936 6-565 1-965 0-431 0-487 0-100 

47- 0 11-5 11-23 8-62 26-966 „ „ „ „ 0-098 

49-6 11-7 11-43 8-64 26-956 „ „ „ „ 0-099 

43-7 11-6 11-22 8-84 26-95 „ 1-94* „ „ 0101 

Mean . . . 0-100 

Cyanide of Zmc and Potassium, ZnK.C. N.. Distinct crystals. 1 made four series 
of experiments with this substance. ^ 

Crystals dried in vacuo. 

' I. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air ll®-8-ll®-5. 


T. 

r. 

n. 

t. 

“a 

m* 


y- 

X. 

sp, H. 

. 0 ^ 

0 

lS-63 

0 

grms. 

gms. 

grms. 


grm. 

0-267 

44-9 

13-8 

11-13 

26-96 

2-616 

2-196 

0-431 

0-487 

48-0 

13-9 

13-64 

11-13 

26-93 

77 

77 

77 

77 

0-218 

46-9 

13-9 

13-67 

11-12 

26-94 

77 

77 

77 

77 

0-226 

46-0 

13-9 

13-63 

11-34 

26-976 

77 

2-176 

» 

77 

77 

0-223 








Mean 

• # • 

0-231 


* After di^g the stopper. 
V 2 
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II. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T*. 


t. 

M. 

W. 

/• 

y- 

to. 

sp. H. 

4^*5 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

gnns. 

grms. 


grm. 


14-6 

14*16 

11*83 

26-97 

2-466 

2-225 

0-431 

0-487 

0*232 

46*7 

14-6 

14*22 

11-74 

26-97 



99 

99 

0-266 

45*2 

14-3 

13-96 

11*72 

26-946 


2-17* 

99 

99 

0*216 

45-2 

14-6 

14*23 

11-95 

26*92 

59 

99 

99 

99 

0-234 








Mean 

• • • 

0-234 


Crystals dried at 100°. 


III. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 11 •8-ll°*5. 


T. . T. t. M. 

O O O O grms- 

46*6 13*5 13-20 10-74 26-965 

48-6 13-8 13-63 10-96 26-99 

44- 3 13-6* 13-26 11-05 26-99 

45- 2 13-6 13-32 11-04 26-93 


m. 

/• 

y- 

or. 

sp. H. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


2-416 

1*665 

0*431 

0-661 

0-263 

^9 

99 

99 

99 

0-261 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-238 

99 

l* 666 t 

99 

99 

0-240 


Mean 

. • a 

0 ^ 2 M 


IV. — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air ll°-2-ll-3. 


T. T. f, t. M. 

o o o o . 

49-4 13-3 13-04 10-43 26-94 

46-7 13-4 13-11 10-62 26-98 

49-2 13-6 13-33 10-72 26-966 
48-0 13-5 13-22 10-73 26-97 


m. /. y. 
gnns. S™* 

2-266 1-78 0-431 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

l-766t „ 


Mean 


ce. q>. H. 
grm. 

0-661 0-236 
„ 0-266 
„ 0-247 

„ 0-237 

. . 0-246 


The specific heat of cyanide of zinc and potassium between 14° and 46° is 0-241 as the 
mean of the averages of the four series of determinations, 0-231, U-234, 0-251, 0*246. 

Crystallized Ferrocyanide of Potassium^ Fe K 4 Ge Na+ 3 H, 9. Fragments of air-dried 
crystals. • 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1 . Temperature of the Air 19°*2. 


T. 

r. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

W. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 


0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


gnn. 


60*6 

21-3 

21*03 

18*46 

26-98 

3-426 

1-69 

0*431 

0-661 

0-288 

61-3 

21-1 

20-82 

18*22 

26-98 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0*276 

61*0 

21-0 

.20*74 

18-14 

26-97 

99 

99 

» 

99 

0-280 

61-0 

21-1 

20-84 

18*26 

26*966 

99 

l-676t „ 

99 

0 278 








Mean 

• • * • 

0-280 


* After removing some naphthn on the stopper, 
t After drying the Btq>per. 
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Ferridcytmde of Potassium, Fe K, €« N«. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. 
T. T. t. M. 

gnUBm 

45-6 lS-3 li-01 12*23 26*96 

46*1 16*0 14*66 12*20 26*92 

47*1 16*6 16*23 12*68 26*976 

• 44*4 16*3 16*00 12*64 ^6*98 


Well-formed crystals, smartly dried. 


Glass 2 . Temperature 13**:2. 


m. 

/• 

y- 

W. 

H. 

gnnil. 

gnns. 


grin* 


3-63 

2026 

A 

0*431 

0*487 

0*247 


w 

99 

99 

99 

0*232 


99 

99 

99 

0*226 

>> 

2*015* „ 

99 

0*229 



Mean 

• • • 

0*233 


56. Nitrate of Soda, Na NO 3 . Crystallized salt, briskly dried. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2 . Temperature of the Air 11°*8. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. y. 

K. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grmB. 

gnnB. 

gnn. 


47*2 

14*3 

13*96 

11*02 

26*91 

3*646 

2-26 0-431 

0*487 

0*268 

46*2 

14*9 

14*66 

11*82 

26*946 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*246 

46*6 

14*3 

14*02 

11*13 

26*93 • 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*263 

44*3 

14*1 

13*84 

11*16 

26*946 

99 

2-286» „ 

Mean 

99 

• • • 

0*261 

0^2i7 


Fused Salt. • 

# 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 1 1*^*8. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 


or. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grme. 

gnns. 

gnn. 


gm. 


47*8 

13*9 

13*62 

10*67 

26*98 

3*92 

1*66 

0*431 

0-661 

0*271 

43*9 

14*3 

14*03 

11*43 

26*066 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*266 

43*6 

14*6 

14*33 

11*83 

26*926 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*243 

46*4 

14*6 

14*22 

11*43 

26*966 

99 

1-65* 

\ 

99 

99 

0*264 








Mean 

• • • 

0*266 




Nitrate of Potass, K N O 3 . Smartly dried crystallized salt. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 12°*1-12^*4. 


T. 

r. 

f. 

t. 

H. 

991. 

/. 

y- 


sp. H. 


0 

ll*88 

0 

grms. 

gnns. 

grm. 


grm. 


44*2 

14*2 

11*43 

26*93 

3*106 

1*846 

0*431 

0-661 

0*242 

46*6 

14*4 

14*14 

11*66 

26*99 

99 

99 


99 

0*233 

46*6 

14*3 

i4*03 

11*63 

26*97 

91 

99 

»» 

99 

0*228 

44*7 

14*0 

13*74 

11*31 

26*98 

99 

1-88* 

» 

99 

0*224 








Mean . 

• • 

0*232 


After drying the 8to^[Mr. 
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Fused Sdlt. 

' Experiments with. Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12*’*1-12°*4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

0 

grms. 

gnns. 

grms. 

0-431 

grm. 

0*234 

46*6 

14*6 

14*20 

11*63 

26*94 

3*746 

2*035 

0-487 

45*9 

14*4 

14*14 

11*56 

26*935 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*226 

46*1 

14*3 

1403 

11*44 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*222 

44*7 

14*1 

13*83 

11*32 

26*96 

99 

2*02* 

99 

99 

0*228 


Mean . . . 0*227 


57. Nitrate of Amromia^ N,H 4 Gs. Vitreous transparent pointed crystals, like those 
of nitre ; dried m vaeuo over sulphuric acid. 


I. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 2. 

Temperature of the Air 10°*9, 

T. 

o 

r. 

0 

0 

t. 

0 

M. 

grms. 

9/1. 

grms. 

/• 

grms. 

y* 

X. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

32*3 

12*7 

12*43 

10*53 

26*92 

2*656 

2-41 

0*431 

0-487 

0*424 

31*1 

12*8 

12*52 

10*66 

26*945 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*476 

29*2 

12*6 

12*33 

10*63 

26*92 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*482 

33*6 

13*1 

12*81 

10*74 

26*93 

99 

2*406* „ 

Mean 

99 

• • • 

0*473 

4)*463 


II. — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*4-] 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

32*4 

15*9 

15*57 

14*02 

grms. 

26*96 

grms. 

2*026 

grms. 

2*29 

0*431 

grm. 

0-487 

0*465 

30*8 

15*7 

15*44 

14*03 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*449 

31*5* 

16*0 

15*66 

14*23 

26*95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*436 

32*9 

16*2 

16*93 

14*37 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*449 


Mean . . . 0*447 


The specific heat of nitrate of ammonia between 14^ and 31° is as the mean of the 
averages of both series of experiments, 0*463 and 0*447, =0*456. The crystals were 
quite unchanged at this temperature. In these experiments the difference of temperature 
T—T' was but small, and it would not be surprising to find even greater deviations 
among the individual results than are exhibited by the above numbers in ttie last 
column. Nitrate of ammonia cannot be heated much above 30°, because it then 
undergoes a molecular change, which apparently is accompanied by disengagement of 
heat This was observed in a series of experiments in which the heat was raised 
to 45° or 48°; the crystals which, dried in vacttOf were originally of a vitreous 
lustre and transparent, became, like the crystals dried at 100°, milky-white, porous. 


* After dr 3 ring the stopper. 
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and absorbent of naphtha. In these experiments . the following numbers were 
obtained. * 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°*1-12'’*4. 

T. T'. t'. <. 1C. m. /. y . at. sp. H. 

o o o o Srms* grow. gmiB. gnn. 

44-9 14-8 14-68 11-23 26-936 2-69 2-296 0-431 0-487 0-649 

46- 9 14-9 14-62 11-23 26-94 „ ‘ „ „ „ 0-646 

47- 6 14-6 14-32 10-70 26-926 „ 2-446* „ „ 0-631 

46-4 16-0 14-78 11-24 26-98 „ 2-426t „ „ 0-646 

The numbers for the specific heat of nitrate of ammonia are throughout greater 
than those found between 14** and 31°; and probably because through the heating to 
46° or 48° the chgnge was set up during the experiments. Experiments with nitrate of 
ammonia in which, by drying at 100°, this change had been effected before making the 
experiments, gave numbers which more closely approach the first set, though somewhat 
greater, and on the whole not very concordant. I obtained in a series of experiments 
the following results with dull milky crystals driod at 100°. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 9°-7. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y° 

00m 

sp. H. 

45-0 

12-3 

11-96 

8-96 

grms, 

26-976 

gnns. 

2-.03 

gnns. 

1-77 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-661 

0-619 

46-6 

12-3 

12-03 

9-01 

26-935 


»» 



0-607 

44-9 

12-6 

12-26 

9-32 

26-966 


1-90* 

yt 

yy 

0-486 

46-1 

12-6 

12-24 

9-31 

26-98 


»» 


yy 

0-470 

46-4 

12-6 

12-33 

9-32 

26-965 

44 

2-08± 

44 

44 

0-467 


Crystals dried at 106°-110°, which apparently had been softened, gave the 
following numbers. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 12°-l-12°-4. <, 

T. T'. (. 1C. m. /. y. at. sp. H. 

o o o e fin™®' 8™^ 8™- 

44-6 14-2 13-93 11-03 26-97 2»096 1-91 0-431 0-661 0-624 

43-6 14-4 14-13 11-42 26-936 „ „ „ „ 0-489 

47-8 14-8 14-64 11-44 26-976 „ 2-04* „ „ 0-479 

46-6 14-6 14-32 11-23 26-96 „ 2-02t „ » 0-620 

I do not know the nature of the change which nitrate of ammonia undeigoes just 
above 40°. , 

* After adding some naphtlia. t After drying the etopper. t After more naphtha. 
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58. Nitrate ofStronHa, Sr N, Og, Crystallized, dried at 100^. 

•Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 8. Temperature of the Air 14*’‘9-16*’*0. 


T. r. t. M. 

e. e o o «™»- 

460 16-6 16-33 13-96 26-966 

46-8 17-1 16-83 14-43 26-96 

46- 7 17-1 16-84 14-44 26-936 

47- 9 17-2 16-93 14.43 26-976 


991. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

rmB. 

gnns. 


gnu. 


676 

2-10 

0-431 

0-463 

0-180 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-179 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-180 

99 

2-086 

99 

99 

0-186 



Mean 

« • e 

0-181 


Nitrate of Baryta., BaNaOs. Crystals dried at 100^ 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 


T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 


o 

o 

o 

grms. 

48-7 

16-3 

15-23 

12-62 

26-98 

48-6 

16-4 

16-13 

12-43 

26-986 

47-1 

16-6 

16-23 

12-72 

26-966 

46-1 

16-6 

16-82 

12-86 

26^96 


I. Temperature of the Air 13®-3-13®-4. 


m. 

/. 

y- 

gP- 

ep. H. 

gmiB. 

grmB. 


gnn. 


4-996 

2-255 

0-431 

0-487 

0-149 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0-149 

99 

99 

») 

99 

0-137 

99 

2-24* 

>» 

99 

0-146 



Mean 

• • • 

0-146 


Nitrate of Lead, BbN, 9«. Crystals dried at 100°. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°-3-13“'4. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 


sp. H. 

46-8 

16-7 

16-86 

12-73 

grms. 

26-926 

grms. 

7-966 

grm. 

1-676 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-661 

0-113 

48-2 

16-8 

16-63 

12-82 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-111 

48-1 

16-1 

16-83 

13-22 

26-966 

99 

99 

^9 

99 

0-104 

46-0 

16-9 

16-67 

13-16 

26-99 

99 

1-666* 

99 

99 

0-111 


Mean . . . 0-110 

69. CKUrtate of Potass^ K Cl Og. Pure well*dried crystals. 


Experim^ts with Naphtha A- Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°-4-17°*3. 


T. 

r. 

r. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

ap. H. 

65-6 

18*4 

i5i2 

i5-63 

grms. 

26-97 

gnus, 

2-485 

gnDB. 

2-18 

0-431 

grm. 

0-661 

0-199 

50-0 

18-6 

18-26 

15-83 

26-946 

99 

99 

>» 

99 

0-196 

48-3 

18*8 

18-46 

16*22 

26-95 

99 

99 

• n 

99 

0-180 

48-4 

« 

18-8 

18-53 

16-24 

26-96 

99 

2166* „ 

99 

0-202 


Mean . . . 0-194 


• After drying the stopper. 
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(hT/staUized Chlorate of Baryta, fia Cl^ O. Crystalline crusts, dried in vacuo. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14'’*3-14*’'4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 



sp. H. 

46-7 

16-1 

15-83 

13-63 

grms. 

26-97 

gnns. 

3-02 

grms. 

2-136 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-161 

46-2 

16-2 

16-92 

13-62 

26-916 




99 

0-163 

46-6 

16-1 

16-76 

13-46 

26-96 




99 

0-168 

46-6 

16-1 

16-83 

13-63 

26-99 


2-13* 

99 

99 

0-167 


Mean . . . 0T67 


Perchlorate of Potass, K Cl O4. 
Experiments ^th Naphtha A. 

T. T'. f. t. M. 

000 o gn“b. 

46-6 13*7 13-43 11-02 26-93 

46-7 13-6 13-33 10-94 26-98 

44-9 13-7 13-43 11-10 26-965 

44-0 13-6 13-33 11-04 26-945 


Temperature of the Air ll°-6. 
/• y* 

grm8. grms. 

3-205 2-116 0-431 
» 

W » » 

2-096* „ 


Well-formed crystals. 
Glass 2. 

m. 


a:. sp. H. 

gnu.- 

0-487 0-179 

„ 0-190 

„ 0-192 

0-199 


Permanganate of Potass, K Mn O4. Crj^stals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air ll°-6. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

•r. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

e 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


44-3 

13-7 

13-43 

11-02 

26-956 

3-655 

1-83 

0-431 

0-651 

0-187 

46-6 

13-7 

13-43 

10-94 

26-955 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0-181 

46-0 

13-8 

13-61 

11-03 

26-99 

99 

99 

>» 

99 

0-176 

46-2 

13-7 

13-44 

10-95 

26-936 

99 

1-816* „ 

99 

0-173 








Mean 

• • • 

0-179 


60. Metaphosphate of Soda, NaP03. Prepared as a transparent vitreous mass log 
igniting phosphate of soda and ammonia. 

Expeximents with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°-4-14*’-6. 


T. 

T'. 

e. 

t. . 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. PC. 

4§-l 

0 

0 

0 

gmiB. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 

0-227 

16-7 

16-37 

13-64 

26-92 

4-70 

1-846 

0-431 

0-487 

48-3 

16-8 

16-46 

13-76 

26-976 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-219 

43-1 

16-6 

16-23 

13-96 

26-92 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-216 

43-3 

16-7 

16-44 

14-23 

26-936 

99 

1-83* 

99 

99 

0-205 


Mean . . . 0-217 


* After drying the stopper. 
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Pho^hate of Silver^ Ags P O 4 : yellow powder dried at 110®. This substance, in 
the quantity I used, is but ill fitted for procuring accurate results. 1 have made two 
series of experiments with it, but the results obtained thereby are only to be considered 
as rough approximations. 

I. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 20 ®’ 6 ~ 20 °' 8 . 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

q>. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grata. 

grms. 


grm. 


61*4 

22*6 

22*19 

20*16 

26*99 

3*776 

2106 

0*431 

0*661 

0*0896 

62*0 

22*4 

22*14 

20*12 

26*955 

99 

‘ 99 

99 

99 

0*07451 

61*5 

22*5 

22*16 

20*13 

26*965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0872 

61*5 

22*5 

22*15 

20*14 

26*985 

99 

2-096* 

99 

99 

0*0839 


Meanf . . . 0*0869 


II. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°*3-16°*6. 


T. 

T'. 


i. 

M. 

a- 

m. 

/• 

y - 


sp. H. 

6i*l 

18*4 

18*12 

15*72 

grmH. 

26*955 

grms. 

4*646 

grms. 

2-556 

0-431 

grm. 

0*453 

0*0933 

51*6 

18*4 

18*13 

15*73 

26*995 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0887 

51*8 

18*5 

18*22 

15*76 

26*94 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0959 

61*6 

18*6 

18*33 

15*93 

26*98 

99 

2-54* 

99 

99 

0*0911 


Mean . . . 0*0923 


The mean of both these means gives 0 0896 as the specific heat of phosphate of 
silver. This number, as already remarked, is but little trustworthy. But it may be 
concluded from these experiments that the specific heat of phosphate of silver cannot 
differ much from 0*09. 

Pho^hate of Potass, K II 2 P O 4 . Clear crystals dried at 110®. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*9-16®*0. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

V- 

X. 

sp. H. 

00 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms.. 

grm. 


grm. 


16*9 

16*56 

14*21 

26*96 

3*96 

1*575 

0*431 

0*661 

0*200 

48*0 

17*2 

16*89 

14*43 

26*966 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*209 

47*5 

17*4 

17*09 

14*71 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*203 

48*0 

17*2 

16*92 

14*43 

26*996 

99 

1*66* 

99 

99 

0*218 








Mean 

• • • 

0*208 


* After drying the stopper. • f Excluding the second experiment. 
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ArseTmte of Potass^ K Ha As O 4 . Clear crystals dri^ at 106°. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2 . Temperature of the Air 14°*S-14°*4. 


T. 

T*. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

Of. 

ap. H. 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

grmB. 

gnns. 

gnus., 


gnn. 


47*1 

16*2 

16*93 

13*43 

26*96 

4*456 

2-05 

0-431 

0-487 

0*182 

47*5 

16*2 

15*92 

13*43 

26*976 


99 

99 

99 

0*174 

46*1 

16*1 

16*84 

13*64 

26*956 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*172 

46*5 

16*3 

16*01 

13*70 

26*966 

99 

2-046 

99 

99 

0*172 








Mean 

• • • 

0*176 


61. Carbonate of Sodot Na* C O 3 . Fused salt. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 16°*6. 


T. 

T'. 

f. 

t. 

If. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

K. sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


gnn. 

48*0 

17*7 

17*36 

14*54 

26*935 

/•575 

2-08 

0*431 

0*487 0*244 

47*9 

17*7 

17*43 

14*63 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

„ 0*244 

48*1 

17*7 

17*40 

14*63 

26*986 

99 

99 

99 

„ 0*264 

48*1 

17*7 

17*43 

14*63 

26*965 

9^ 

2*056 ♦ „ 

Mean 

„ 0*243 

. . . 0*246 


Carbonate of FotasSf K-a Fused salt. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1, Temperature of the Air 16°*6. 


T. T'. t'. ■ t. M. m, f. a?. q;>. H. 

000 o grms. gnns. grm. grm. 

474 17-4 17*14 14*75 26*975 3*045 1*96 0*651 0*215 

47*5 17*4 17*12 14*73 26*975 „ „ „ 0*212 

47*3 17*4 17*14 14*82 26*96 „ „ „ 0*196 

46*6 17*5 17*21 15*02 26*96 „ 1*96* „ 0*200 


Mean . . . • 0*206 


Carbonate ofMi/Mdium, Bba COa. Fused salt 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. TeiUperature of the Air 15°*5. 


T. 

T. 

i. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 



1^. H. 

49-3 

lf*7 

1^38 

14*80 

grms. 

26*965 

gms. 

6*866 

gnn. 

1*96 

0-481 

grm. 

0-487 

0*127 

47*1 

17:4 

17*13 

14*70 

26*966 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*128 

46*8 

17*6 

17*33 

14*94 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*128 

46*8 

17*6 

17*33 

15*16 

26*93 

99 

1*93* 

99 

99 

0*110 


Mean . . . 0*123 


* After drying tbe stopper. 


x2 
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62. Carhmate (yfLead^ Pb CO,. Cerusaite from Washington mine, Davidson county, 
North Carolina : beautifiil clear crystals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13®*8. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

H. 


/. 

y- 

07* 

sp. H. 



0 

0 

gnus. 

grms. 

grm. 

0-431 

grm. 

0-0772 

49-2 

16-3 

16-03 

13-16 

26-96 

11-42 

1-90 

0-661 

49-8 

16-0 

16-68 

12-72 

26-94 


99 

99 

99 

0-0779 

47-4 

16-9 

16-60 

12-80 

26-94 


99 

99 

99 

0-0810 

46-6 

16-9 

16-64 

12-94 

26-97 


99 

99 

99 

0-0797 

43-2 

16-8 

16-66 

13-14 

26-96 

99 

1 - 886 * „ 

99 

0-0796 








Mean 

m m • 

0-0791 


Carhmate of lAme-^ Ca OO 3 . 1 have investigated both the rhombic and the rhom- 
bohedral modification. 

Arragomte. Fragments of clear crystal! from Bilin, in Bohemia 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13®- 8. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 


M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

•r. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grins. 

gnns. 

grm. 


gnn. 


51-1 

16-8 

16-53 

13-25 

26-965 

6-446 

1-94 

0-431 

0-487 

0-195 

46-6 

16-0 

16-70 

12-73 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-201 

46-8 

16-1 

16-83 

12-94 

26-975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-216 

44-0 

16-0 

16-74 

13-03 

26-965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-200 

44-3 

16-9 

15-63 

12-86 

26-956 

99 

1-92* 

99 

99 

0-204 








Mean 

• • • 

0-203 


Calcareous Spar. Cleavage pieces of transparent specimens from Auerbach, on the 
Bergstrasse. 

Experiments, with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14®*4-14®-7. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y« 

.r. 

sp. H. 


..S m 

0 

e 

gnns. 

grms. 

grm. 


gnn* 

s 

1. 

49-6 

I 6-5 

16-24 

12-13 

26-98 

6-425 

1-48 

0-431 

0-651 

0-217 

49-6 

16-3 

16-96 

13-00 

26-96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-204 

48-2 

16-1 

15-83 

12-94 

26-916 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-209 

45-2 

16-2 

15-94 

13-42 

26-93 

99 

1-466* 

99 

99 

0-196 


Mean . . . 0-206 


* After drying the stopper. 
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63. Magnesian l^avt Ga^ Mg^ OOs*. Spedmens of magnesian spar from the Zillerthal. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 15°T-15°‘9. 

T. T'. t'. t. M. w. /. y. a. sp. H. 

o o o o graw. gms. grm. gm. 

48-9 17-7 17-43 14*62 26*96 6*196 1*76 0*431 0*463 0*210 

48*3 17*9 17*60 14*77 26*96 „ • „ „ „ 0*210 

47*0 17*9 17*64 16*02 26*996 „ l*746t „ „ 0*198 

Mean . . . 0*206 

SjgatMcIrm, Fe^ Mn^ Cleavage pieces of reddish crystals from Bieber, 

Hesse Cassel. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14®*6-14°*4. 

T. T'. t*. t, M. m. /. y. x, sp. H. 

o 0 o o gJ’“8* grm* gro»* 

47*7 17*0 16*74 13*92 26*98 ^6*66 1*78 0*431 0*661 0*16? 

46*6 16*9 16*63 13*94 26*93 * „ „ „ „ 0*169 

46*1 16*9 16*66 13*83 26*966 „ l*766t „ „ 0*168 

Mean . . . 0*166 

64. Zircon^ Zr Si 0^, or Z\\ Sij 0^. Hyacinth crystals from Ceylon. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18'’*4-19*’*8. 


T. 

T'* 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

A\ 

sp. 11. 

0 

0 

o 

o 

grnis. 

grmH. 

grm. 


grm. 


61*2 

20*6 

20*33 

17*46 

26*946 

9*69 

1*32 

0-431 

0-661 

0*136 

60*2 

20*8 

20*64 

17*83 

26*966 

>5 

33 

33 

33 

0*131 

61*0 

21*0 

20*74 

18*01 

26*97 


33 

33 

33 

0*127 

62*0 

21*2 

20*87 

18*03 

26*96 


33 

33 

33 

0*131 

61*1 

21*3 

21*03 

18*24 

26*93 

35 

ISOf 

33 

33 

0*136 








Mean 

• a a 

0*132 


* The results of my analysis of this spar (Ann. der Ghem. und Pham. Izxn. 50) are, compared with the 
numbers required by the above fomula, as follows : — 

CaOCO,. MgOCO,. FeOCO,*. Total. 

Found 64*3 42*2 8*7 100*2 

Calculated .... 64*3 46*7 „ 100*0 

t After drying the stqppmr. 

t The numbers found in my analysis of this spathic iron (Ann. der Chem. und Pham. Ixzzi. 61) are given 
bdow, compared with those calculated on the above fomula. 


1 

FeOCO,. 

HnO CO,. 

CaOCO,. 

HgOCO,. 


Total. 

Found ... 


19*0 

0*9 

6*6 

0*7 

100*9 

Calculated 

74-7 

18*6 

i* 

6*7 

» 

100*0 


* With some HnO CO,. Inscduble^in aqua regia. 
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C^soHtef Mg^Fe^Si 04 *. From Dockweiler in the Eifel. Transparent to trans- 
lucept bright green crystalline fragments. . 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Ay? 19°’2rl9°*b. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y-. 


Bp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


61-3 

21-4 

21-14 

18-53 

26-985 

5-84- 

1-475 

0-431 

0-657 

0-183 

50-4 

21-4 

21-13 

18-55 

26-965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-191 

60-9 

21-5 

21-17 

18-54 

26-985 

59 

99 

99 

99 

0-193 

60-9 

21-6 

21-16 

18-55 

26-96 

95 

99 

99 

99 

0-189 

49-9 

21-4 

21-13 

18-63 

26-975 

99 

l-45f 

99 

99 

0-187 








Mean 

• • • 

0-189 


OHvinei Mgf o Fe^ Si 04 :}:. From a spheroidal mass surrounded by laya from the Eifel. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19°'0-19°*6. 


T. T'. 

t\ t. 

M. 

m. /. 

y- 

«. H. 

5i-6 2i-6 

21-26 18-53 

gnus. 

26-975 

grms. gnn. 

6-37 1 -425 

0431 

grm. 

0-651 0-188 

51-4 21-3 

.20-97 18-22 

26-975 

99 99 

99 

„ 0-188 

51-5 21-6 

21-25 18-52 

20-975 

99 99 

99 

„ 0-188 

52-1 21:8 

21-52 18-72 

26-97 

„ 1-41 1 

99 

„ 0-194 





Mean 

. . . 0-187 

65. Wollastonite^ 

Ca Si O 3 . Pure pieces of Wollastonite from Finnland. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Gla^ 1. Temperature of the Air 17®-2. 

T. T'. 

i. 

M. 

m. f. 


te. Bp. H. 

6l-0 19-4 

19-12 10-33 

grms. 

26-955 

grms. grm. 

5-31 1-81 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 0-179 

60-5 19-1 

18-76 16-01 

20-945 

99 99 

99 

„ 0-176 

60-0 19-2 

18-92 10-19 

26-98 

99 99 

99 

„ 0-181 

50-7 19-4 

19-13 16-40 

26-97 

„ l-785t „ 

„ 0-176 




Mean . 

. . 0-178 

• An analysis by Professor Ksop gave the 

following results, which are 

collated with the numhen required 

by the above formula : — 

SiO,. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

A1,0, 

Total . 

Found' 

. . . 40-95 

60-82 

8-88 

trace 

100-60 

Calculated . 

. . . 4115 

49'87 

8-98 

99 

100-00 

t After drying the stopper. 





t This olivine has the same composition as the above cdirysolite. ProfesBor Knop foond for .this olivine 
the following numbers, which are compared with those required by the abovq foiTnula:— 


SiO,. 

MgO. 

FeO. . 

A],0,. 

Total 

Found 

. . . 41-86 

4910 

8-76. 

trace 

99-70 

Calculated . 

. . . 4115 

49-87 

8-08 


100-00 
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Oa^Mg^SiG,. Fragments of a greenish and ithite qrystal of the charac- 
teristic aspect of the diopside from Schwarzenstein in the TyroL 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16®*3-16°*5. 


T. 

T. 

H. 

t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

or. 

sp. H. 

48-1 

18-7 

18-42 

lS-65 

gnns. 

26-99 

grmB. 

617 

grm. 

1-56 

0-431 

grm. 

0-661 

0-186 

49-4 

18-4 

18-13 

16-22 

26-98 



99 

99 

0-186 

61-8 

18-6 

18-25 

16-13 

26-98 



99 

99 

0-186 

60-8 

18-8 

18-64 

16-63 

26-926 


1-63* 

99 

99 

0-186 








Mean 

• • • 

0-186 


Dioptasef GuSiGa+HaG. Fine crystals from the Kirgisensteppe. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air .16®*7-16®’4. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

iL 

m. 


y- 


sp. H. 

49-8 

18-9 

18-63 

16-04 

gnns. 

26-94 

gnns. 

6-645 

grm. 

1-80 

0-431 

grm. 

0-463 

0-186 

60-3 

19-1 

18-76 

16-17 

26-95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-182 

60-3 

18-9 

18-64 

16-06 

26-99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-180 

48-5 

18-9 

18-58 

16-13 

26-945 

99 

1-79 

♦ 

99 

99 

0-181 








Mean 

W 

• • • 

0-182 


Orthoclase, Ala Ka Sig Gi®. Cleavage pieces of a flesh-coloured reddish orthoclase from 
AschaflTenburg. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°’4-19°T. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

a?. 

sp. H. 

o 

O 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 

0-182 

60-6 

20-2 

19-86 

17-42 

26-946 

6-186 

1-78 

0-431 

0-463 

49-6 

20-3 

20-00 

17-63 

26-95 

99 

>» 

99 

99 

0-186 

61-1 

20-6 

20-16 

17-71 

26-94 

99 

>5 

99 

99 

0-179 

61-2 

20-6 

20-21 

17-73 

26-965 

99 

1-77 

99 

99 

0-186 








Mean 

• • • 

0-183 


Albit€i =A:l 2 NagSie G^. Fragments of white crystals from Ffunders, in Tyrol. 
Experiments mth Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

6^-4 

25-3 

25-04 

lt-44 

grms. 

26-956 

grms. 

4-836 

grm. 

1-84 

0-431 

grm. 

0-463 

0-194 

60-7 

20'8 

20-63 

18-14 

26-976 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-188 

60-1 

20-9 

.20-63 • 

18-30 

26-936 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-187 

62-0 

21-1 

20-82 

18-33 

26-966 

99 

99 

15 

99 

0-192 

60-4 

21-3 

21-04 

18-73 

26-97 

99 

1-82* 

99 


0-187 


Mean . . . 0T90 

* After dtying the stopper. 
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66 . Bwate of Boday Na^ B 4 0^. Beautiful transparent vitreous pieces of fused borax. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14*^*4. 


T. T. t. M. 

000 o firms. 

46-6 16-6 16-33 13-67 26*95 

46-8 16*6 16-33 13*66 26*98 

46*6 16*6 16*33 13*73 26*966 
46*6 16*8 16*54 13*93 26*946 


m. /. y. at. sp. H. 


grms. 

4.475 

grms. 

2*005 

0*431 

grm. 

0-487 

0*232 


55 

55 

55 

0*233 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*222 

55 

1*99* 

55 

55 

0*227 


Mean . . . 0*227 


Hydrated Borate of Boday Na, B 4 O7+IO H 2 O. Crystallized borax dried in the air. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°*3~16°*6. 


T. 

T'. 

i. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

CC . 

Bp.H. 

60*9 

18*7 

18*43 

15**43 

grms. 

26*98 

*?rm8. 

3-38 

grm. 

1*745 

0*431 

grm. 

0-453 

0*387 

60*3 

18*4 

18*13 

16*16 

26*95 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*388 

49*1 

18*6 

18*16 

15*33 

26*96 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*381 

49*5 

18*8 

18*45 

15*61 

26*945 

55 

1*73* 

55 

55 

0*383 








Mean 

• t • 

0^385 


67. Tungstate of JAnUy Ca WO 4 . Crystals of Scheelite from Zinnwald in Bohemia. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°*7-16°*4. 


T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

OP. 

sp. H. 

_ 0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


60*3 

19*3 

19*00 

16*27 

26*96 

11*675 

1*34 0*431 

0-651 

0*0990 

49*5 

19*1 

18*84 

16*22 

26*96 

55 

55 55 

55 

0*0946 

60*5 

19*0 

18*71 

16*94 

26*97 

55 

55 55 

55 

0*0988 

48*6 

19*0 

18*66 

16*12 

26*99 

55 

1*326 ♦ „ 

Mean 

55 

. ■ • 

0*0946 

0^967 


Wolframy Ee| Mnj W 04 f. Fragments of crystals from Altenberg in the Erzgebirge. 


Experiments with Naphtha B. 

Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19° 

*1-19°*0, 

T. 

T*. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

at. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fi:niv.. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 

• 

62*1 

21*1 

20*83 

18*14 

26*986 

11*456 

1*626 0*419 

0*661 

0*0918 

62*9 

21*2 

20*92 

18*14 

26*976 

55 

55 55 

55 

0*0939 

64*0 

21*2 

20*92 

18*04 

26*97 

55 

55 55 

55 

0*0941 

64*8 

21*4 

21*13 

18*23 

26*946 

55 

1-51 • „ 

Mean . 

55 

• a 

0*0921 

0*0930 


* After drying the stopper. 

t According to Keuitdt’s analysis of the wolfram of Altenhorg (Sammekberg’s 'Handbuch dor Mineral. 
Chemie/ p. 308). 
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Molybdate of Lead^ Pb M O4. Comminuted crystals of Wiilfenite (Gelbbleierz) from 
Bleiberg in Carinthia. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3 Temperature of the Air 17**6-17®*4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

If. 

m. 

/ y- 

a>. sp. H. 

66-2 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

19-3 

18-96 

16-45 

26-98 

8-69 

2-32 0-431 

0-463 0-0840 

60-0 

19-2 

18-92 

16-43 

26-97 

99 

>» »» 

„ 0-0837 

48*6 

191 

18-84 

16-47 

26-935 

99 

>» >» 

„ 0-0818 

49-3 

19*3 

19-01 

16-62 

26-98 

99 

2-295* „ 

Mean 

„ 0-0814 

. . . 0-0827 


68. Chtomate of Lead^ Pb Gr O4. For the investigation pieces of artificially prepared 
chromate of lead were used, which after fusion had solidified to an aurora>red mass of a 
fibrous crystalline structure, and with crystal needles on the surface. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17*’‘1-17®*9. 


T. 

r. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

56-0 

0 

0 

0 

grrms. 

grmB. 

grm. 


grm. 


19-0 

18-74 

16-22 

26-975 

10-60 

1-93 

0-431 

0-463 

0-0867 

60-1 

19-2 

18-92 

16-34 

26-985 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0931 

49-6 

19-2 

18-93 

16-42 

26-976 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0889 

49-9 

19-3 

19-02 

16-44 

26-99 

99 

1-915* 

99 

99 

0-0940 







Mean 

S . • 

0-0900 

Chromate ofPotaaSy K, €r O4. 

Crystals 

of the neutral salt dried at 106° 

\ 

. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16' 

-l-16®-8. 

T. 

T'. 

i'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

Xn 

wp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


49-1 

18-0 

17-69 

16-13 

26-985 

4-995 

1-636 

0-431 

0-661 

0-182 

46-7 

17-8 

17-49 

16-14 

26-976 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-192 

47-3 

17-9 

17-62 

16-13 

26-995 


99 

99 

99 

0-196 

48-2 

18-2 

17-93 

16-43 

26-956 

99 

1-626* 

99 

99 

0-188 







Mean 

• • • 

0189 

Acid Chrwnate of Potaee^ KgCr.G; Crystals of the so*called bichromate. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19® 

•l-19®-6. 

T. 

T. 


t. 

If. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

1^. H. 


...2 - 

_ 0 

l§-33 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


63-3 

21-1 

20-83 

26-97 

4-276 

1-68 

0-431 

0-661 

0-178 

61-6 

21-1 

20-82 

18-42 

26-96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-186 

61-6 

21-1 

20-76 

18-33 

26-96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-191 

52-6 

21-2 

20-93 

18-46 

26-976 

99 

1-666* 

99 

99 

0-189 


Mean 


0186 


* After drying the stopper. 

T • 


HDCOOLXV. 
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6'9. Suiphaie of Soda, Na, SO4. Crystalline crusts briskly dried. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 11® 

*2-ir*4. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 


/* 

y* 


•p. H. 

ft 

o 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


44*2 

12*8 

12*62 

9*94 

26*97 

3-466 

1*73 

0-431 

0-661 

0*236 

47'8 

13*2 

12*93 

10*14 

26*93 

8? 

99 

99 

99 

0-224 

46*1 

13*2 

12*93 

10*25 

26-96 

95 

99 

99 

99 

0*230 

46*6 

13*6 

13*32 

10-69 

26*975 

99 

1*716 

99 

99 

0*219 








Mean 

. • • 

0*227 


Sulphate of JPotass, K, SO4. Crystal crusts sharply dried. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass ! 

Temperature 

of the 

Air 11® 

-2-ll®*4, 

T. 

T'. 

f. 

t. 

M. 


/• 

y* 

•Cm 

sp. H. 

o 

O 

O 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


44*6 

12*7 

12*44 

12-02 

26-916 

3*406 

2*145 

0*431 

0*487 

0*187 

47*0 

13*2 

12*93 

10-22 

26-96 

99 

2*30t 

99 

99 

0*200 

45-9 

13*3 

13*02 

10*41 

26-96 

99 


99 

99 

0*200 

43*1 

13*3 

13-03 

10-67 

26*96 

99 

2*275* 

99 

99 

0*196 


Mean . . . 0*196 


Acid Sulphate of Potass, KH SO4. Well-formed crystals dried at 100°:j;. The salt 
became feebly red on the surface in contact with the coal-tar naphtha. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*0-17®*2. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


60*7 

19-4 

19*12 

16*43 

26*94 

3-445 

1*86 

0-431 

0-651 

0*251 

60*4 

19*8 

19-01 

16-36 

26*946 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-246 

50*5 

19*3 

18*97 

16*34 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*239 

51*9 

19*4 

19*05 

16*32 

26-965 

99 

1-83 

♦ 

99 

99 

0*239 







Mean 

• • • 

0-244 

70. Sulphate of Ammoni 

:«,N,H, 

, SO4. I made two 

series of experiments 

with this salt. 


Crystals dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 


L — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 10®*9-ir*3. 


T. 

r. 

y. 

i. 

H. 

m. 

/• 

y* 

if. 

1^. H. 

4^*1 

iSo 

12*73 

9*73 

grms. 

26*'93 

grms. 

3*426 

grm. 

1*826 

0*431 

grm. 

0*487 

0‘-363 

44*6 

13*4 

13*12 

10*26 

26*98 

99 

99 

»• 

99 

0*365 

44-3 

13*2 

12-93 

10*08 

26*93 

99 

1-815* 


99 

0*360 


Mean . . . 0*866 

* After drying the stopper. t After adding some naphtha. 

J Dr. Ekoelbach found the quantity of potass in these crystals to he 33'70 and 34*13 per Oaloulated 
from the above formula 34*61 per cent, are required. 
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Crystals dried at 120°. 

IL — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 

n. 

t. 

M. 



07 . 

8p.H. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


44*2 

12*9 

12*63 

9*97 

26*94 

2*84 

1*6616 0*431 

0-661 

0*341 

42*2 

12*6 

12*33 

9*81 

26*95 

yi 

n n 

99 

0*843 

‘46*4 

13*3 

12*96 

10*30 

26*986 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*322 

46*7 

13*0 

12*72 

9*77 

26*936 

99 

1*636* „ 

Mean 

99 

» e • 

0*368 

0*344 


The mean of the means of both series of experiments, 0*366 and 0*344, gives for the'* 
specific heat of sulphate of ammonia between 13^ and 46° the number 0*360f. 

71. Sulphate of Lead, PbSO^. Fragments of transparent crystals of lead-vitriol 
from Musen, near Siegen. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17“*6-17®*4. • 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 


y* 

0?, 

sp. B[. 

4§*3 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grmB. 

grm. 


grm. 


19*6 

19*33 

16*90 

26*976 

12*676 

1*47 

0*431 

0*661 

0*0796 

60*9 

19*3 

19*00 

16*23 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0868 

49*9 

19*3 

19*01 

16*33 

26*986 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0868 

60*4 

19*6 

19*24 

16*63 

26*99 

99 

1*46* 

99 

99 • 

0*0798 







Mean 

e e . 

0*0827 


m 

Sulphate of Baryta,^ £aS 04 . Cleavage pieces of crystal of heavy spar from the 
Auvergne. 

I. — Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16“*1—16°*9. 


T. 

T'. 

a. 

t. 

H. 

m. 

/. 

»• 


sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

gnnB. 

grm. 

0*431 

grm. 

0*113 

46*6 

17*4 

17*12 

14*64 

26*946 

9*16 

1*406 

0-661 

48*6 

17*6 

17*17 

14*66 

26*97 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0*111 

44*6 

17*4 

17*06 

14*82 

26*97 

# 

99 

1*396 

« 

»> 

99 

0*105 








Mean 

• e » 

6*il0 


* Alter dijing the stopper. 

t I had made a third series of experiments vrith large dry transparent crystals of sulphate of ammonia, but 
in which t* exceeded more usual the temperature of the air, and hence numbers were found for the body 
investigated whidi are somewhat too small. 


Eiqteriments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 9*7. 


T. 

T 


t. 

M. 

flU 

/• 

y* 

49. 

sp.H. 


ll-4 


1*86 

grms. 

26-935 

gnnB. 

3-^725 

gnu®. 

2016 

0*431 

grm. 

0-487 

0*331 

47*1 

12-8 

12*45 

9*22 

26*97 

99 . 

n 

99 

99 

0*318 

42-9 

12*6 

12*25 

9*42 

26*99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*818 

44-1 

12*6 

12*22 

9*24 

26*95 

99 

99 

n 

99 

<^13 

47*0 

12*7 

12*86 

9*16 

26*94 

92 

l-885« 

99 

99 

0*314 


* After removing some naphtha from the stopper. 

t2 
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IL — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16®*7— 

T. T. t'. t. M. ftt. f. y. a>. sp. H. 

4§-9 190 18-65 16-13 26-96 7-77 1-68 0-431 0-651 0-106 

60-9 19-0 18-74 16-14 26-94 „ „ „ „ 0-106 

49-0 19-0 18-67 16-22 26-96 „ 1 - 666 * „ „ 0-107 

Mean . . . 0-106 

The mean of the means of these two sets of experiments gives 0-108 for the specific 
^eat of heavy spar between 18® and 44®. 

Sulphate of Strontitty Sr SO 4 . Crystals of celestine firom Domburg, near Jena. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16®-6-16®-l. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

60-2 

1^8 

lf-47 

14-74 

gnus. 

26-965 

gjms. 

7-63 

grm. 

1-90 

0-431 

grm. 

0-453 

0-137 

60-6 

17-7 

17-43 

14-64 

26-956 


99 

99 

99 

0-134 

61-4 

17-8 

17-61 

14-64 

26-906 


99 

99 

99 

0-136 

52-7 

17-9 

17-56 

14-61 

26-955 

99 

1-875* 

99 

99 

0-133 


Mean . . . 0-136 


72. SiUphate of Lime, Ca SO 4 . Small crystalline pieces of anhydrite. 

I. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°-2-13°-7. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

a?. 

sp. H. 

46-1 

16-6 

15-33 

12-72 

grins. 

26-98 

grms. 

5-306 

grm. 

1-716 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-173 

46-5 

15-5 

15-22 

12-63 

26-93 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-178 

45-7 

15-6 

15-34 

12-74 

26-92 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-176 

43-6 

16-7 

16-44 

13-11 

26-94 

99 

1-70* 

99 

99 

0-163 

Experiments with Water. 

^ Mean . . . 

Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17’ 

0-173 

’-9-18® 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

If. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

as. 

sp. H. 

47-5 

19-9 

19-62 

16-62 

gnns. 

26-96 

grms. 

6-62 

grms. 

2-416 

1-000 

gnn. 

0-453 

0-186 

47-1 

19-8 

19-63 

16-61 

26-99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-179 

47-1 

20-1 

19-77 

16-87 

26-976 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-183 

47-5 

20-2 

19-94 

16-03 

26-98 

99 

2-40^ 

99 

99 

0-180 


Mean . . . 0-182 


The average of the means of these determinations gives 0-178 as the specific heat of 
anhydrite between 18® and 46®. 


* After drying the stopper. 
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Hydrated Sulphate of lAme^t €aSG4+2 H^O. Cleavage pieces of transparent Gypmm 
from Reinhardtsbrunn, in Thiiringen. * 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 13®‘2-4.3®*7. 

T. T'. t'. t, M. m. /. y. x. sp. H. 

o o o o 8™*- 8*™*- 8™** 

47^ 16-6 16-29 12-32 26-94 4-335 2-116 0-431 0-487 0-261 

47-4 16-8 16-53 12-67 26-99 „ „ „ „ 0-261 

46-7 16-8 16-63 12*73 26-96 „ „ „ „ 0-260 

44-2 16-0 15-73 - 12-13 26-94 „ 2-095* „ „ 0-262 

Mean . . . 0-269 * 

73. Crystallized Sulphate of Copper^ Cu S04-|-5 O. Crystals of Blue vitriol dried 
in the air. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14®-l-14®-2. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50-8 

16-4 

16-08 

12-82 

26-99 

4-12 

1-66 

0-431 

0-661 

0-290 

47-3 

16-4 

16-05 

13-12 

26-965 




»» 

0-290 

46-7 

16-6 

16-16 

13-34 

26-99 




59 

0-281 

46-0 

16-6 

16-26 

13-63 

26-966 


1-636 

♦ 

99 

0-277 








Mean 

• • • 

0-286 


Crystallized Sulphate of Manganese^ Mn 8044-5112 0. Crystals of the salt isomor- 
phous with blue vitriol. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14®-l-14°-2. 


T. 

T'. 


u 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


48-6 

16-7 

16-42 

13-23 

26-945 

4-12 

1-97 

0-431 

0-487 

0-332 

46-7 

16-4 

16-14 

13-24 

26-946 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-323 

46-6 

16-7 

16-43 

13-53 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-313 

44-0 

16-8 

16-63 

13-86 

26-946 

99 

1-965 

99 

99 

0-322 








Mean . 

• • • 

0-323 


Crystallized Sulphate of NickeU NiS0446H,0. Crystals of quadratic nickel 
vitriol dried in vamo. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16®'6-16®-1. 


T. 

T'. 

t\ 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. y. 

X. 

sp. H. 

O 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

gna. 

grm. 


62-6 

18-0 

17-74 

14*61 

26*97 

3-60 

1-656 0-431 

0-661 

0-307 

60-3 

17-7 

17-42 

14-37 

26-996 

99 

99 99 

99 

0-322 

61-6 

17-7 

17-36 

14-24 

26-985 

99 

99 99 

99 

0-313 

62*8 

18-1 

17*82 

14-62 

26-94 

9» 

168* „ 

Mean 

99 

• • • 

0*314 

0*313 


After diying the stopper. 
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7 4. Orystallixed Sulphate ef Magneskit Mg 3044* 7 H, O. Air-dried orystels of Epsom 
salt. I have made two series of experiments with this salt. In one the temperature 
did not eripeed 40°, and in the other did not attain 50°. In both cases the crystals 
remained transparent and imchanged. 

I. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19°‘^-19° *9. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

o 

0 

e 

o 

grms. 

grms- 

grm. 


grm. 

0*371 

38*6 

216 

21*29 

19*77 

26*96 

3*176 

1*846 

0-431 

0*463 

39*3 

21*6 

21*32 

19*73 

26*945 


88 

88 

81 

0*369 

38*7 

21*6 

21*34 

19*83 

26*98 


88 

88 

88 

0*367 

37*7 

21*6 

21*27 

19*85 

26*935 


1*836’ 

88 

88 

0*366 








Mean 

* • • 

0*363 

II. — Experiments with Naphtha A. Qlas® 1. 

Temperature 

of the Air 16°*1, 

T. 

r. 

e. 

u 

M. 

m. 

/• 

V’ 


sp. H. 

a 

0 

o 

lS*42 

grms. 

gnna. 

grm. 


grm. 


47*6 

18*3 

18*04 

26*97 

2*775 

1*81 

0*431 

0*661 

0*353 

47*9 

18*4 

18*12 

16*43 

26*985 


88 

» 

88 

0*371 

45*2 

18*3 

17*96 

15*53 

26*94 

88 

88 

»> 

88 

0*361 

43*9 

18*3 

17*96 

15*67 

26*975 

88 

1*795* „ 

88 

0*366 








Mean 

• • • 

0*360 


These determinations give as the mean of the two series 0*362 for the specific heat of 
crystallized sulphate of magnesia below 50°f . 

Crystallized Sulphate of Zinc, Zn 804+7 H, 0. Transparent crystals of white vitriol, 
dried in the air. In the determinations a heat, but little over 50° could be employed ; 
towards 50° the crystals undergo decomposition in the coal-tar naphthalj;. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°’4. 

T. T'. t. M. i». /. y. tt. ap. H. 

o o o o 8*™- 8™- 

28*7 14*6 14*33 12*93 26*945 3*55 1*655 0*431 0*661 0*369 

80*7 14*9 14*62 13*13 26*95 .. „ „ „ 0*382 

This series of experiments had to be interrupted here. I subsequmitly made another set. 

* After drying the stopper. 

t Above 50** the salt with 7 at. water of crystallization tmdergoea decomposition. A aetiea of ei^>eriments 
in which the temperature exceeded 50 ** gave the following results. 

Shperimenta with Naphtha A. Glass 8. Temperaturo of the Air 20^*8«31***1. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

nu 

/• 

y*. 

at. 


6I-6 

2l-6 

22*32 

19*61 

grms. 

26*996 

grmB. 

3-43 

grm. 

1*67 

0*431 

gnu. 

0*453 

0*409 

61-4 

22-8 

22*62 

19*66 

26*93 

99 

II 

» 

99 

0*476 

61-0 

230 

22*71 

19*73 

26*946 

99 

99 

n 

99 

0*607 

60-0 

23*0 

22*71 

19*81 

26*93 

•m 


«• 


0*616 


The results are as if more and more water in the free state had bean eliminated. After tie enpetiments the 
crystals were swollen, and externally milk white, still containing a dear nudeus inside, 
t In the fbllowing series of experiments, in which a heat of towards 60** was employed, the crystals of white 
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ExperimentB witii Naphtha A. Okas 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 


/• y- 


ap.fi. 

3 > 6*9 

lg-7 

i8*43 

li-os 

grms. 

26*93 

grmSs 

3*49 

grm. 

1*646 0*431 

gnn. 

0*661 

0*821 

32*3 

16*0 

16*66 

14*13 

26*96 


« 39 

99 

0*331 

30*8 

• 

16*8 

16*62 

14*03 

26*95 


93 99 

99 

0*377 

32*8 

16*1 

16*83 

14*23 

26*97 


1*636 ♦ „ 

99 

0*362 

In all these experiments the crystals employed remained clear. 

The mean of the six 


experiments gives 0*347 as the specific heat of crystallized sulphate of zinc. 

Crystallized Sulphate of Iron^ Fe 80^+ 7 O. Dry crystals of green vitriol. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

u 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

A?. 

sp. fi. 

47*9 

18*6 

1§*32 

ll*66 

grms. 

26*93 

grms, 

3*47 

grm. 

1*91 

0-431 

grm. 

0-487 

0*364 

47*5 

18*6 

18*25 

16*55 

26*925 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*347 

46*0 

18*6 

18*21 

15*64 

26*955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*348 

44*6 

18*4 

18*13 

16*73 

26*96 

99 

1*896* 

99 

99 

0*336 


Mean . . . 0*346 


QrystalUzed Sulphate of CobaM^ Co Crystals of the salt isomorphous 

with green vitriol. In the following experiments the crystals remained transparentf. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 13®*4-13°*2. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

», 

sp. fi. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


31*6 

14*9 

14*63 

12*96 

26*97 

3*446 

1*896 

0*431 

0*487 

0*405 

29*9 

14*8 

14*64 

13*14 

26*946 

99 

99 

)» 

99 

0*347 

28*4 

15*0 

14*67 

13*43 

26*93 

99 

99 


99 

0*345 

31*6 

15*2 

14*94 

13*44 

26*94 

99 

1*885* „ 

99 

0*338 








Mean 

a • • 

0*343 J 


vitriol undergo an essential change. At the end of the experiments they were opaque, and no longer detached, 
as before, but as if swollen up in the glass. These experiments gave the following numbers : — 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°’8-14°*4. 


T. 

r. 

<*. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/- 

y- 

X. 

sp. fi. 

4?-4 

17*0 

16-74 

l§-62 

grms. 

26-94 

grms. 

3-466 

grm. 

1-696 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-399 

47*6 

17*0 

16-72 

13-62 

26-945 

ff 

99 

99 

if 

0-389 

461 

16*9 

16-63 

13-77 

26-975 

SP 

l-655§ 

99 

99 

0-396 

48*8 

17*1 

16-83 

14-22 

26*99 

99 

99 

is 

99 

0-368 


* Afier drying the stopper. 

t In a series of experiments, in which the temperature amounted to 50**, the erystals of sulphate of cobalt 
with seven atoms of water underwent a diange ; they were opaque, and stuck in the glass as if swollen up ; 
and the numbers found fat the specifio heat were eonsidersldy greater. 

t Exoluding the first expeiimeat. The temperature of the glass, together with the solid substance and the 
liquid, exceeded in all experiments the final temperature of the water in the calorimeter only by about 15**. 

§ After rmnoving some naptha from the stopper. 
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75. Crystallized Sulphate of Magnesia tmd Potass, MgK,Sj|0g+6H,0. Well- 
shaped crystals. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 

3. Temperature of the 

Air 17® 

? 

o 

T. . 

r. 

i. 

t. 

M. 

Wl. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

gmiB. 

grms. 


gnn. 

0*267 

61*0 

19*4 

19*13 

16*43 

26*99 

4-135 

1*736 

0-431 

0*453 

61*0 

19*3 

19*02 

16*33 

26*966 

59 

9> 

55 

99 

0*263 

60*0 

19*3 

19*02 

16*43 

26*96 

59 

99 

59 

95 

0*260 

60*2 

19*4 

19*06 

16*44 

26*95 

55 

1*715* 

59 

95 

0*266 


Mean . . . 0*264 


Crystallised Sulphate of Zinc and Potass, Zn K, S, Gg + 6 H* O. Well-shaped crystals ; 
in both the following series they remained transparent and unchanged. 

1. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

or. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

e 

o 

gnns. 

grms. 

gnn. 

grm. 


40*2 

21*7 

21*37 

19*73 

26*926 

3*965 

1-635 0-431 

0-651 

0*271 

40*6 

21*7 

21*42 

10*76 

26*035 

55 

55 95 

55 

0*269 

40*2 

21*7 

21*38 

19*73 

26*955 


99 55 

55 

0*276 

39*8 

21*7 

21*40 

19*83 

26*925 

99 

1-62* „ 

99 

0*260 







Mean . 

9 9 

0*269 

II. — ^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. . 

Temperature of the Air 14®*8-14®*4. 

T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

W, 

/. y. 


sp. H. 

O 

o 

e 

e 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

gnn. 

0*273 

48*9 

16*9 

16*64 

13*63 

26*94 

4*365 

1*98 0*431 

0*487 

47*2 

16*8 

16*60 

13*63 

26*92 

55 

55 59 

95 

0*275 

48*0 

16*9 

16*61 

13*69 

26*98 

95 

55 55 

95 

0*273 

45*7 

16*9 

16*63 

13*96 

26*97 

55 

1*966 ♦ „ 

95 

0*267 







Mean . 

• • 

0*272 

The mean 

of the means of both 

series of experiments gives 0*270 

as the specific heat 

of crystallized sulphate of 

zinc and potass between 19® and 40®-50®. 



Crystallized Sulphate of Nickel and Potass, 

NiKgS, 0,4-6 HgO. 

Well-formed 

crystals. 









Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 13®*3-13®*6. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

H. 

m. 

/. y. 

W. 

Bp, H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

gmu. 

grms. 

gnn. 

gnn. 


49*1 

16*1 

16*84 

12*77 

26*94 

4*775 

1*946 0*431 

0-487 

0*247 

45*1 

16*6 

16*34 

12*61 

26*96 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*246 

46*6 

16*8 

16*46 

12*73 

26*946 

59 

99 59 

99 

0*241 

44*0 

16*6 

16*32 

12*69 

26*976 

99 

1926* „ 

99 

0*247 







Mean . 

• e 

0*245 




• 

After drying the stopper. 
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76. C^stallijBed Sulphate of Alumina andJ^otasa, Al^Ka 840 ^+ 24 11,9. Transparent 
air>dried crystals of alum. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1 . Temperature of the Air 17'’'2-17°‘4. 


T. 

T'. 

e. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

4§*1 

19*6 

19*16 

16*66 

grms. 

26*98 

gnus. 

2*87 

gnu. 

1*696 

0*431 

gnn. 

0-661 

0*362 

49*6 

19*1 

18*83 

16*12 

26*986 


79 


99 

0*369 

49*0 

19*3 

18*96 

16*32 

26*99 

93 

77 

n 

99 

0*370 

49*6 

19*3 

18*96 

16*23 

26»96 


1*68* 

» 

99 

0*382 








Mean 

see 

0*371 


CrystaUized Sulphate of Chrome and Fotassj €r, K, S 4 0,fl+24 H, O. Air-dried 
crystals of chrome alum : they remained unchanged in the following experiments.. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°*2-17®*4. 


T. 

T 

t'. 


H. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

^e. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

gnus. 

grms. 

gnn. 


gnn. 


50*9 

19*3 

19*03 

16*14 

26*95 

3*70 

1*876 

0*431 

0-463* 

0*326 

60*6 

19*4 

19*06 

16*23 

26*965 

77 

77 

77 

99 

0*320 

60*9 

19*6 

19*23 

16*34 

26*996 

97 

77 

79 

99 

0*331 

61*4 

19*6 

19*34 

16*46 

26*97 

77 

1 * 866 * 

99 

99 

0*320 


Mean k. .. . 0*324 


77. Chloride of Carbouy €2 Cl^. The determination of the specific heat of this, the 
so-called sesquichloride of carbon, has given me much trouble. 

I first investigated, in two series of experiments, a preparation which, after, melting 
in a small glass tube, had solidified in porcelain-like white crusts ’j*. 

I. — Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18®*5-18®*8. 


T. 

r. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

63*6 

20*6 

20*22 

16*16 

gnus. 

26*94 

grma. 

3*766 

gnn. 

1*61 

1*000 

gnn. 

0-661 

0*280 

52*2 

20*4 

20*10 

16*18 

26*946 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*282 

62*0 

20*7 

20*43 

16*83 

26*97 

99 

79 

79 

99 

0*269 

62*6 

20*8 

20*46 

16*61 

26*966 

97 

1685* 

99 

99 

0*271 


Mean . . .. 0*276 


* After drying the st^per. 

t S e e q u i chloride of carbon was prepared by continnonaly passing chlorine into crude chloride of ethylene in 
the sunlight, and washing the sdidifled product with water ; it was then again treated with chlorine and washed 
with solution of soda and much water.^ The crystalline .mass was aftenirards repeatedly pressed between bibu> 
Ions paper (by which a small quantity of an oily product was absorbed), dried in the air, then washed with 
eold alcohol, dried, and fhsed, and the parts which had crept up the sides separated when solid. — ^EnexisACU. 


MDOOOLZV. 


2 
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II.-— Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17®*6— IT'^'A 


T. 

r. 

<'* 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/* 

y- 


8p.'H. 

A 

A 


lS*54 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

1*000 

grm. 

0*256 

60*2 

19*8 

19*54 

26*965 

3*525 

1*995 

0-661 

60*1 

19*6 

19*33 

15*31 

26*94 

yy 

99 

99 

99 

0*257 

50*5 

19*7 

19*36 

15*24 

26*96 

aa 

99 

99 

99 

0*272 

49*2 

19*7 

19*43 

15*52 

26*97 


99 

99 

99 

0*263 

47*8 

19*7 

19*36 

15*62 

26*99 

99 

1*965 

♦ 

99 

99 

0*277 





• 

« 


Mean 

m • • 

0*266 


I should not have hesitated to take the number 0*27, the meaii of the averages of both 
these series of determinations, a6 the normal specific heat of sesquichloride of carbon, and 
to consider it as sufficiently below the melting-point (according to Faraday this is at 
160°), if the connexion between the specific heat of solid bodies and their composition, 
discussed in § 96 et, seq.^ had not been known to me ; but the specific heat of sesqui- 
chloride of carbon calculated therefrom is 0*177. This deviates from the number found 
in a manner which at first 1 could not understand. The idea that the specimen was im- 
pure was inadmissible f. To try whether the porcelain-like mass of sesquichloride which 
solidified on fusion had an essentially different specific heat from that not fused, I re- 
crystallized the substance from ether, washed the crystals (which showed very distinctly 
the characteristic form of the body as described by Brooke and Laurent) with a little 
ether, and dried them at 100°. Dried at this temperature, without being melted, they 
were white, like porcelain, and gave now the following results. 

III. — Experiments with Water. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°*4-18°*7. 


T. 

T. 

H, 


M. 


/. 

y- 


sp. H. 

4§*2 

0 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 

0*280 

20*6 

20*34 

16*53 

26*935 

3*835 

2*06 

1*000 

0*453 

49*2 

20*7 

20*42 

16*62 

26*94 

99 

»» 

99 

99 

0*281 

49*0 

20*8 

20*53 

16*81 

26*95 

99 

205* 

99 

99 

0*274 


Mean . . . 0*275 


That is essentially the same specific heat as my earlielr experiments gave. If now it 
was improbable that the specific heat of sesquichloride of carbon did not differ much 
from 0*27, 1 might, on the other hand, also consider it improbable that this compound 
would make an exception to the relation which I had found between specific beat 
and composition — a relation which holds good in hundreds of cases of solid bodies. 
Sesquichloride of carbon would be the only exception to the validity of this rdation ; 
but this single exception would be sufficient to disp&ve its universal apfdicability, 

* After dtying the stopper. 

t In the specimen I investigated, Mr. Dxmr found 90*19 per cent, ohloiine ; the quantity calculated from 
the formula Cl, is 89*88 per cent. 
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and to leave it undecided when, and in how many cases, other such exceptions might 
occur. 

Although the great distance of the temperatures used in my experiments from the 
melting-point of sesquichloride of carbon made it improbable, it was yet possible that 
the specific heat of this body varies considerably at the temperatures which I used, and 
is only constant and normal at still lower temperatures. In the preceding experiments I 
had heated sesquichloride of carbon to 49°-62° ; it was improbable that this body, at so 
great a distance from its melting-point (160°), should absorb latent heat in softening 
in appreciable quantity, yet the circumstance that this substance is brittle in the 
cold, but distinctly tougher at 50°, led me to determine the specific heat at lower tem- 
peratures than in the p#vious case. I made the two following series of experiments, a 
with sesquichloride crystallized from alcoholic, and b from ethereal solution : in both 
series the crystals dried at 100° were porcelain white in appearance. 


a.— -Experiments with Water. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 17°*8.. 

T. T'. 

t'. 

t. 

H. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. sp. BL 

36-8 19-7 

19*35 

17*42 

gnns. 

26*98 

• 

grma. 

2*11 

grms. 

2-085 1-000 

grin. 

0*651 0*146: 

37*6 19-8 

19*52 

17-62 

26*94 


99 99 

„ 0*138 

37-2 19-7 

J9*44 

17*61 

26*94 


99 99 

„ 0*111 

371 19*8 

19*45 

17*63 

26*98 


2-075^ „ 

„ 0-127 

b . — Experiments with Water. Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 17°*8. 

T. T'. 

t'. 

t. 

K. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. sp. H. 

3f-2 19-8 

19*45 

17*42 

gmis. 

26*98 

grms. 

3*64 

grms. 

2*11 1*000 

grm. 

0*453 0*161 

37*2 19'7 

19*43 

17*42 

26*99 


99 99 

„ 0*148 

37-3 19-7 

19*44 

17*42 

26*965 

>9 

99 99 

„ 0*146 

37-3 19-7 

19*44 

17*43 

26*965 

99 

2*10 „ 

„ 0*146 


Both these series can only be considered as giving approkimate results. In both the 
magnitude T— T is very small, not as much as 18°; in the series a the quantity of 
solid was moreover small, and its thermal action but a small ftaction of the entire 
amount observed. The mean of the four experiments of the series b would give the 
specific heat between 20° and 37° at 0*15, and the first experiment of the series a agrees 
well with this; The specifie heat here found between 20° add 37° comes very near that 
calculated from the compositiouj and is so much less than that found between 20° and 
50°, that it is probable this substance ihay towards 50^ absorb heat in softening, the 
amount of which may make*t)fe numbers for the specific heat too great. 

To decide upon this point, I niade two additional series of experiments in which, since 
the vessel containing sesquichloride of carbon and water could only be slightly heated 


* After drying tbe stop^. 

z 2 
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(not to 40®), and the difference of temperature T-T accordingly was. small, I used all 
possible care. I thus obtained the following results. 

a. Crystals obtained from ethereal solution dried at 100® : milky white. 

Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16®T-15®*7. 


T. 

r. 


i. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

af. 

sp. H. 

3^1 

18-1 

17-84 

ll'U 

grms. 

26-94 

gmiB. 

3-68 

grm. 

1-845 

1-000 

gnn. 

0-661 

0-174 

37*1 

18-2 

17-92 

16-73 

26-99 

54 

55 

55 

55 

0-176 

37-2 

180 

17-72 

16-63 

26-986 

55 

1-835* 

55 

55 

0-163 




Temperature of the Air 16°-1. 




43*7 

18-2 

17-93 

14-93 

26-996 

3-58 

1-835 

1-0^ 

0-651 

0-193 

43-5 

18-2 

17-93 

14-95 

26-97 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-193 




Temperature of the Air 16®-2. 




61-9 

18-4 

18-12 

13-86 

26-995 

3-58 

1-82 

1-000 

0-651 

0-269 

48-6 

18*1 

17-77 

13-84 

26-976 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-281 


h. Clear crystals obtained from ethereal solution, dried by passing a current of dry 
air over them at the ordinary temperature. 

Experiments with Water. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°‘2-15®*7. 


T. 

T'. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

A 

a?. 

sp. H. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


36-9 

18-2 

17-93 

15-62 

26-99 

4-2.35 

2-166 

1-000 

0-463 

0-171 

36-8 

18-2 

17-92 

16-64 

26-99 

55 

55 

>» 

55 

0-184 

37-1 

18-3 

18-01 

16-63 

26-976 

55 

2-146* 

»» 

55 

0-193 



Temperature of the Air 16-1®--16' 

-2. 



T. 

T*. 

f. • 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y* 

07. 

sp. H. 

O 

0 ^ 

_ 0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


43-4 

18-1 

17-84 

14-63 

26-99 

4-236 

2-145 

1-000 

0-463 

0-195 

43-4 

18-2 

17-90 

14-70 

26-96 

55 

55 

»» 

55 

0-196 




Temperature of the Air 16°-2. 




62-0 

18-9 

18-63 

14-06 

26-966 

4-236 

2-126 

1-000 

0-463 

0-272 

47-3 

18-1 

17-83 

13-73 

26-946 

55 

55 


55 

0-286 


In the last series of experiments, on heating to about 60® a change took place in the 
hitherto clear crystals ; they became dull and resembled porcelain. By special experi- 
ments I found that transparent crystals of sesquichloride of carbon gradually heated in 
water underwent this change at 60®-62°. 

These determinations leave no doubt that, as is the case *with other substancesf, for. 

* After drying the stojqper. 

t I call to mind the experiments of Pxbsok, who found (Ann. de Chim. et de Fhys. [8] vol. xxriL p.'268y 
for the speeifio heat of bees’ wax melting at 6P'8, • 

Between —21® and +3® 6® and 26® 26® and 42® 42® and 68® 

0-4287 0*604 0-82 1*72 
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temperatures n^r their melting-points, so also with sesquichloride of carbon at a 
temperature of 60° (that is more than 100° from its melting-point), the specific heat 
(or rather the number which is obtained for this in determinations) rapidly and con- 
siderably increases. From the last two series of experiments the specific heat of sesqui- 
chloride of carbon is . 


Between 
18® and 37®. 

Mean of experiments : a .. . 0*172 
„ „ b . . . 0*183 

Average 0*178 


Between 
18® and 43®. 

0193 

0*196 

0194 


Between 
18® and 50®. 
0*276 

0*279 

0*277 


The specific heat of sesquichloride «of carbon increases much more between 43° and 
60° than between 37° a^d 43°. It may be assumed that for temperatures below 37° the 
number found, 0*178, comes very near the true specific heat of this compound, that is, 
uninfluenced by heat of softening. 


78. Cane-sugar^ C„ 0„. Dried crystalline fragments of clear sugarcandy. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 20°*6. 


T. 

T'. 

c. 

t. 

M. 

W. 

/. y. 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 


grm8. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


49*9 

22*2 

21*93 

19*76 

26*96 

3*166 

1*626 0*431 

0*453 

0*306 

61*4 

22*6 

22*26 

20*03 

26*94 




0*296 

61*4 

22*6 

22*30 

20*06 

26*966 


1*62* „ 

Mean . 

• • 

0*302- 

0^301 


Fine loaf-sugar was recrystallized from water, the mother-liquor washed off with 
dilute alcohol, the pure white crystals dried at 100°. They gave the following results. 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*6-18°*7. 

T T'. t'. t. M. m. f. y. X. 8p. H. 

o 0 0 o K*™®' 8™®' Rno- grm. 

61*6 20*9 20*62 18*16 26*946 2*916 1*64 0*419 0*661 0*299 

61*6 20*7 20*43 17*96 26*96 „ „ „ „ 0*297 

60*3 20*6 20*33 17*94 26*986 . „ 1*62* „ „ 0*303 

Mean . . . 0*300 


I also examined amorphous cane-sugar. Crystals dried at 100°, as used in the pre- 
ceding experiment, were melted in an oO-bath at 160°-170°, and the fused mass allowed 
to cool in the closed tube. The resultant amorphous amber-like viscous mass, exactly 
resembling colophony, was comminuted (as rapidly as possible to avoid the absorption 
of moisture), and g|kive the following rmults. 


* After drying the stopper. 
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A 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the 


T. T*. t. M. 


si *4. 

261 

19*82 

17*24 

grms. 

26*97 

60*9 

20*0 

19*74 

17*20 

26*99 

61*6 

20*1 

19*78 

17*16 

26*975 

60*9 

20*1 

19*77 

17*20 

26*96 


m. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

gmxSe 

grm. 


grm. 

0*336 

2*475 

1*77 

0*419 

0-651 

^9 

99 

99 

99 

0*384 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*345 

99 

1*75 

99 

99 

0*367 



Mean 

• • • 

0*342 


The pieces of amorphous sugar used for these experiments were clear even when the 
experiments were concluded. In the investigation of such a hygroscopic substance it is 
impossible to avoid with certainty any absorption of water ; yet it^seems to me improbable 
that the diHbrence between the number 0*342 found for amorphous cane-sugar between 
20*^ and 51^ and 0*301 for crystallized sugar between the same limits, depends on an 
absorption of water by the former ; but it is probable that the greater specific heat 
found for Amorphous sugar depends on the fact that at 50^ even it contains some heat 
of softening. According to WOhler’s obser^’ation8, bodies in the amorphous condi- 
tion have other, in general lower, fusing-points than those in the crystallized state*}* ; 
crystallized cane-sugar melts at IfiO’^C., amorphous between 90° and 100°; at the latter 
temperature the amorphous sugar may be drawn out in threads, but even at a lower tem- 
perature the softening begins. 

Manmtei Crystallized mannite, dried at 100°, was melted in the oil-bath 

at 160°-170°, and the radiant crystalline mass was comminuted. It gave the following 
results^. 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17**1-17®*8. 


T. 

T. 

r. * 

t. 

H. 

m. 

/• y- 

a. 

sp. H. 

6il 

19*3 

1§*92 

16*67 

grms. 

26*98 

grms. 

2*56 

grm. 

1*816 0*419 

grm. 

0-453 

0*318 

61*6 

19*4 

19*12 

16*64 

26*93 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*836 

51*0 

19*6 

19*19 

16*82 

26*965 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*319 

61*3 

19*6 

19*31 

16*92 

26*93 

99 

1-606* „ 

99 

0*321 







Mean 

a • e 

V-324 


- * After drying the stopper. f Ann. der Chem., nnd Pharm. vol. xli. p. 155. 

t I also worked with mannito which was oiyatallized in slender jwiems and dried at 100°. 

Experiments with Naphtha B. (Bass 3. Temperatom of the Air 17°*4; 


T. 

T'. 

If. 

t. 

H. 

m 

/* 

y 

iT. 

qp. Bt. 

49-5 

l§-2 

ll*86 

16*61 

II 

grms. 

2*13 

gnne. 

2*14 

0*419 

gmSe 

•*463 

0*3(tt 

51*3 

19-3 

1903 

16*64 

26-94 

99 

»> 

99 

99 

0*311 

50-5 

19-3 

19*04 

16*74 

26*96 

99 

2*13* 

99 

99 

0*302 


1 oonsider the somewhat larger numbers obtained by using the compact pieces whidi had been melted to be 
more ooixect. 
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79. Tartaric Add^ €4 H# 0#. Dried fragments of larger crystals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 2(r*6. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

1C. 

m. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

0 

2§*4 

0 

1§*74 

grms. 

gnns. 

grm. 


grm. 


61*3 

22*12 

26*985 

316 

1*63 

0*431 

0-661 

0*289 

60*6 

22*6 

22*23 

19*94 

26*96 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0*283 

50*7 

22*6 

22*32 

20*03 

26*97 

99 

1*52 

• 

»» 

99 

0*282 








Mean 

• • • 

0*285 


Small crystals dried at 100^ 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18**0-18®'4. 


T. 

T'. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 


sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

a 

grmi. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


61*1 

20*0 

19*68 

17*16 

26*97 

3*57 

1*69 

0*419 

0-453 

0*289 

50*9 

20*0 

19*72 

17*20 

26*99 

99 

99 

» 


0*291 

61*3 

20*0 

19*73 

17*18 

26*97 

99 

99 


99 

0*290 

60*5 

19*9 

19*63 

17*13 

26*97 

99 

1*68* 

»> 

99 

0*293 








Mean 

• • • 

0*291 


The average of the means of both scries of experiments gives 0*288 as the specific 
heat of crystallized tartaric acid between 21 “ and 61”. 

Crystallized Racemic Acid^ 04 HjO 4 +H,G. Fragments of air>dried transparent 
crystals, which remained clear in the Experiments made with them. 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1 . Temperature of the Air 16“*4-16“*9. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/ 

y* 

X. 

q>. H. 

65*6 

18*6 

18*33 

lS*63 

grms. 

26*946 

grms. 

3*17 

grm. 

1*495 

Q-419 

grm. 

0*651 

0*317 

60*3 

18*6 

18*33 

16*64 

26*965 

99 

99 


99 

0*319 

60*6 

18*7 

18*43 

16*73 

26*966 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0*317 

60*0 

18*8 

18*52 

15*86 

26*976 

99 

1A8* 

fi 

99 

0*324 








Mean 

• • • 

0*319 

Succirnd^Acdd, G* Hj O 4 . 

Small crystals dried at 100“. 




Experiments with Naphtha B. 

Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 17“ 

*3-17“*7, 

T. 

T, 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

6i*4 

19*4 

19*06 

16*64 

grms. 

26*986 

grms. 

2-465 

grm. 

1*64 

0*419 

grm. 

0*661 

0*317 

60*6 

19*4 

• 

19*13 

16*7P 

26*96 

99 

99 

»» 

99 

0*313 

60*8 

19*6 

19*24 

16*80 

26*966 

99 

99 

>» 

99 

0*311 

60*9 

19*6 

19*26 

16*82 

26*935 

99 

1*626* „ 

99 

0*313 


Mean . . . 0*313 


* After diyinf the sU^r. 
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80. Formiate of Baryta^ C, H, Ba O 4 . Beautiful clear crystals dried at 100°. 
Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°*5-18°*8. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grmB. 

grm. 


grm. 

0*142 

51*0 

20*6 

20*31 

17*93 

26*98 

6*91 

1*615 

0-419 

0*453 

53*1 

20*7 

20*40 

17*85 

26*94 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*143 

51*8 

20*7 

20*41 

17*95 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*145 

52*4 

20*7 

20*38 

17*93 

26*99 

99 

1*58* 

99 

99 

0*141 


Mean . . . 0*143 


Crystidlized Neutral Oxalate of Potass, G, K, O 44 -H, 0. Air>dried transparent crystals, 
which remained clear in the experiments made with them. 


T. 

T'. 

a . 

t . 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X . 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 


grm. 


49*4 

19*3 

19*00 

16*52 

26*995 

3*57 

1*765 

0*419 

0-661 

0*233 

49*3 

19*4 

19*12 

16*62 

26*95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*241 

49*0 

19*5 

19*15 

16*72 

26*945 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*232 

50*0 

19*6 

19*26 

16*73 

26*97 

99 

1*755* 

99 

99 

0*240 


Mean . . . 0*236 


Crystallized Oxalate of Potass (quadroxalate), G, H K G 4 +GJ 1 H, O 4 + 2 H, O. Crystals 
dried in the air, which were also clear after the experiments. 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. T^perature of the Air 16°*7-16°*9. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m . 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

_0 

0 

0 

0 _ 

guns. 

grms. 

gnn. 


grm. 


50*1 

18*6 

18*34 

15*77 

26*965 

3*375 

1*76 

0-419 

0-463 

0*283 

49*8 

18*7 

18*42 

15*86 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*288 

50*2 

18*8 

18*45 

15*91 

26*98 • 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*278 

50*3 

18*7 

18*43 

15*86 

26*95 

99 

1*745 

99 

99 

0*282 








Mean 

e e • 

0*283 


Acid Tartrate of Potass, G 4 H, K O*. Crystals dried at 100 °. 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°*d^l6°*8. 


T. 

T. 

r. 

L 

H. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

H. 

-a .. 

, a - 

-9. 

lS*73 

gnuB. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50*8 

18*6 

18*32 

26*965 

3-89 

1*69 

0*419 

0-463 

0*259 

51*0 

18*6 

18*34 

15*72 

26*95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*262 

50*6 

18*7 

18*41 

15*85 

26*935 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*257 

50*3 

18*6 

18*34 

15*84 

26*965 

99 

l-6t6 

99 

99 

0*250 








Mean 

• e • 

0*257 


* After drying the stopper. 
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OrjfstalUxed Tartrate Soda and PotoMy €4H4NaK90-f 4 H,0. Fragments of 
tronsparmit air-diied Seignette salt, which remained clear in the experiments made 
with them. 

# 

Expmiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16®*7-16®*9. 


T. 

T. 

H. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

_ O 

o 

O 

e 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


60*0 , 

19*0 

18*72 

16*03 

26*99 

3*385 

1*416 

0*419 

0*651 

0*324 

50*5 

18*8 

18*47 

16*^8 

26*93 

57 

55 

55 

55 

0*333 

60*6 

18*9 

18*67 

16*82 

26*96 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*326 

60*4 

18*9 

18*61 

16*84 

26*966 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*333 

60*6 

18*9 

18*67 

16*83 

26*966 

55 

1*40* 

55 

55 

0*326 


Mean . . . 0*328 


Crystallized Add Malate of lAme, G 4 H 4 Ca 044 *C 4 Ha 05+8 HaO. Small crystals 
dried over sulphuric acid, which remained clear in the following experiments ; 


T. 

T'. 

r. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X, 

sp. H. 

60*8 

19*4 

19*11 

16-56 

grms. 

26*985 

grms. 

2*76 

grm. 

1*89 

0*419 

grm- 

0*453 

0*346 

50*1 

19*5 

19*20 

16*73 

26*965 

55 

55 

>• 

55 

0*337 

50*5 

19*6 

19*34 

16*84 

26*94 

55 

55 

»» 

55 

0*339 

50*4 

19*6 

19*27 

16*82 

26*97 

55 

1*866* „ 

55 

0*330 


Mean' . . . 0*338 


' IV.— TABLE OF THE SUBSTANCES WHOSE SPECIFIC HEAT HAS BEEN 

EXPERIMENTALLY DETERMINED. 

81. In the following I give a summary of those solid substances of known composition 
for which there are trustworthy determinations of the specific heat. I have endea- 
voured to make this summary complete ,* yet I tave not thought it necessary to include all 
known determinations ; for instance, all those referring to the metals most fi’^uently 
investigated. But it appeared to me desiral^le to include completely the determinations 
of experimenters who have investigated a greater number of substances, in order to see 
how far the results obtained by different inquirers are comparable ; in inserting the 
numbers w^ch I found for many substances of which the specific heats had been 
already determined by others, I had no other intention than that of offering criteria for 
judging how far these determinations are comparable, and may be used for the con- 
edderations which are given in the fifth Division. 

The determinations given in the following summary are principally due to Dulonq 
and P^JTiT (D. P.), Neumann (N.)|iKEONAULT (R.), and myself (Kp.). There are besides 
some of Person (Pr.), of Alluasd (A.), and the recent investigations of Pape (Pp.) ^ 
also included. By &r the largest number of these determinations have been made by 
the method of mixture. A few only of the elements investigated by Dulong and Petit, 

* After drying the stopper. 

2 A 
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« 

and some of the chemical compounds by Neumann have been determined by the method 
of cooling. Where it is not otherwise stated in reference to the temperature, all deters 
minations refer to temperatures between 0? and 100^*. Where the determination has 
been made beyond these limits, or where a more accurate statement of temperature is 
important, it is noticed. Where the same substance has been repeatedly investigated 
by the same observer, the result obtained for the purer preparation, and in general the 
most certain result, is taken. 

In the following the chemical formula is g^ven for each substance, the symbols 
lused both here and subsequently, when not otherwise.mentioned, refer to the numbers 
given in the last column of ^ 2 as. the most recent assumptions for the atomic weights, 
the corresponding atomic weight, and the atomic heat, viz. the product of the specific 
heat and the atomic we^ht. 


Ag 

Al.. 

As. 

Au 


B 


Bi. 

Br. 


Atomic 

weight. 

lOS 


82. Elemenh and Alloya. 


I 


27-4 I 
75 


Specific 

heat. 

00667 

00570 

00560 

0-2143 

0-202 

0-0814 


D.P. 

R. 

Kp. 

R. 

Kp. 

R 


Atomic 

heat. 

6-02 

6-16 

6*06 

6-87 

5- 53 

6 - 11 


197 

{ 

. . 0-0298 
. . 0-0324 

D.P. 

R. 

6-88 

6-38 


^Amorphous . . . 

. . 0-264 

Kp. 

2*77 

10*Q 

\ Graphitoidal . . . 

. . 0*235 

R. 

2-66 


1 Crystalline .... 

. . 0-230 

Kp. 

2-51 


V. 11 e e e e 

0*226-0-262 

R. 2-46- 

-2-86 




210 

80 

« 

12 


I 


Between -- 78® and 20® 
PWood charcoal* . . . 

Gas carbon .... 




Natural graphite 
Iron graphite 
Diamond . . ’. 


• • 


• • • e 


€d 

e e • e • 112 ^ 


Co 

. . . . . 58*8 

* 

Cu 

1 

• . . 63*4 * 

1 

\ Hammered 

1 Heated 

Fe 

1 

. . . . 66 


Bg 

( 

. 200 . 

(.4^ 

Between —78® and —40® 


0-0288 

0*0308 

0-0306 

0-0843 

0-241 

0-204 

0-186 

0-202 

0-174 

0-197 

0*166 

0*1469 

0-0667 

0-0642 

0-1067 

0-0949 

0-0936 

0-0962 

0*0930 

0-1100 

0-1138 

0-112 

0-0319 


D.P. 

.R. 

Kp. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

Kp. 

Re 

Kp. 

R. 

Kp. 

R. 

R. 

Kp. 

R. 

D. P. 
R. 

R. 

Kp. 

D.P. 

R. 

Kp. 

R. 


6-06 

6-47 

6-41 

6*74 

2-89 

2*45 

2-22 

2-42 

2-09 

2-36 

1-99 

1*76 

6-35 

6-07 

6-27 

6-02 

6-93 

6*04 

6*90 

6-16 

6-37 

6*27 

6*38 
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• 

Atomic 

• 


Spemfio ^ 


Atomio 


weight 



neat. 


heat 

I . 

• • • • • 0 12T • • • • • 

« • • 

• • 

0-0641 

R. 

6-87 

ir 

198 

• 0 • 

• • 

0-0326. 

R. 

6*46 

1C • 

89*1 Between —78* 

and? . 

. 9 

0-1666 

R. 

6-47 

li . 

7 

• • ■ 

9 9 

0-9408 

B. 

6-69 

Mg 

24 -f 

• • 0 

9 9 

0-2499 

R. 

6-00 


1 

• # • 

9 9 

0-246 

Kp. 

5-88 

Mn 

66 

• • • 

9 9 

0-1217 

R. 

6*69 

Mo 

96 

. . • 

9 9 

0-0722 

R. • 

6-93 

Na 

23 . Between —34® 

and 7®. 

9 9 

0-2934 

R. 

6-75 

Ni 

68-8 

. . • 

9 m 

0-1092 

R. 

6-42 

Os 

199-2 

• 9 » 

9 9 

0-0311 

R. 

6*20 


TYellow, between 13® and 36® 

0-202 

Kp. 

6*26 


11 

r „ 

30® 

0-1896 

R. 

6-87 

P . 

31 T >» » 

- 21 ® „ 

70 

0*1788 

Pr. 

6-64 


11 11 

-78® „ 

10 ® 

0-1740 

R. 

6-39 


LRed 

15“ „ 

98® 

0-1698 

R. 

6-26 



• . • 

• • 

0*0293 

D.P. 

6-06 

Pb 

207 ] 

• • • 


0*0314 

R. 

6-60 


( 

. • • 


0-0316 

Kp. 

6-52 

Pd 

106*6 

• 99 


0-0693 

R. 

6-32 


( 

9 9 9 


0-0314 

D.P. 

6-20 

Pt 

197-4 ] 

9 9 9 


0*0324 

R. 

6-40 


c 

9 9 9 


0*0325 

Kp. 

6-42 

Bh 

104-4 

9 9 9 


0-0680 

R. 

6*06 


^ • • • • • 

9 9 9 

• • 

0-1880 

D.P. 

6*02 

S • 

32 Rhombic, between 14® and 99® 

0-1776 

R. 

6-68 


V 19 1 > 

17® 

* >» 

46® 

0-163 

Kp. 

6-22 


1 • • • • • 

. • • 

9 9 

0-0507 

D.P. 

6-20 

Sb 

122 ^ • • • • • 

• • • 

• • 

0-0508 

R. 

6-20 


^ • • • • • 

. • • 

• 9 

0-0623 

Kp. 

6-38 


{ Amorphous, beft— 27® and 8 ® 

0-0746 

R. 

6*92 

Se . 

79*4 j Crystalline, „ 

98® „ 

20 ® 

00762 

R. 

6-05 


V 11 til 

-18“ „ 

7® 

0-0746 

R. 

6-92 


'Graphitoidal . 

• # • 

• • 

0-181 

Kp. 

6*07 


Crystallized . 


• 

0-166 

Kp.. 

4-62 

Si . 

• • • • • 28 jy , 

• • • 

0167- 

-0179 

R. 4*68- 

- 6-01 


Fused . . . 

• • • « 


0-138 

Kp. 

3-86 


11 ... 

• • • 

0*166- 

-0*176 

R. 4- - 

-4*90 


r 

• • • 


0*0614 

D.P. 

6-06 

Sn . 

118 ^ . : . . . 

. • • 


0*0662 

R. 

6-63 


t 

. • • 


0-0648 

Kp. 

6-46 

Te . 

, . . . 128 

% * * 


0*0474 

R. 

6-07 



. • • 


0-0476 

Kp. 

6-08 

n . 

204 . • . . . . 



0-0336 

R. 

6-85 

W . 

• • • • • 184 . • . . • 

• • • 


0-0334 

R. 

6-16 


r 

• • • 


0*0927 

D. P. 

6-04 

■Zn .. 

35*2 \ 



0*0966 

R. 

6-23 



• • • 


0*0932 

Kp. 

6-08 


2a2 
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Alloys which only melt far above 100 ®. 




Atomic 



weight. 

BiSn 

• • 

. 328 

BiSn, 

• • 

. 446 

Bi Sn.Sb 

• 

• • 

. 568 

Bi Sn, Sb Zn. . 

. 698*4 

FbSb . 

m 

• • 

. 329 

BbSn . 

• • 

. 326 

Fb Snj *. 

• • 

. 443 

Co ASn . 

• • 

. 208*8 

As the locality of thts m 

certain. Metals 

replacing 

weight and the product. 

Ag,S. . 

• • 

. 248 

GoAsS . 

• • 

. 166 

Cu 2 S . . 

• • 

. 168*8 

FeAsS . 

• • 

. 163 

AsS . . 

• • 

. 107 

CoS . . 

• • 

. 90*8 

Cu| Fe^ S 

• • 

. 91*7 

FeS . . 

• • 

. 88 

HgS . . 

• m 

. 232 

NiS . . 

m • 

. 90*8 

FbS . . 

m m 

. 239 

SnS . . 

• • 

. 160 

ZnS . . 

• • 

. 97*2 

Fe, 8 , . 

• • 

. 648 

^ASa So . 

• • 

. 246 

81,83 . 

• • 

. 616 

SbjS, . 

• • 

. 340 


83. Arsenides and Sulphides. 

208*8 Speis cobalt 0*0920 


Fused . . . 

Cobalt glance 
Fused . . . 

Copper glance 
Mispickel . . 

Commercial . 


Fused . 
' Ciqnabar 


Galena 


f Galei 

i ” 

V. 


FeS- 


Fused . . 

' Zinoblende 


■Ni 

f Magnetic pyrites 

^ • • • • • 

Natural . . 

Artificial . . 

' Natural ^ . 

Artificial . . 

nidarcasite . . 

Iron pyrites . 


MoSji 

SnS, • 


.* 160 
. 182 


( Natural . . 

(. ^9 ... 

^urum musivum 


toeeiftc 


Atomic 

.neat. 


•heat. 

0*0400 

R. 

13.1 

0*0460 

R. 

20*1 

0*0462 

R. 

26*2 

0*0566 

R. 

39*6 

0*0388 

R. 

12*8 

0*0407 

R. 

13*2 

0*0461 

R. 

20*0 

0*0920 

N. 

19*2 

id atomic ' 

nreight 

are not 

influence 

on the 

atomic 

0*0746 

R. 

18*5 

0*1070 

N. 

17*8 

0*1212 

R. 

19*2 

0*120 

Kp. 

19*1 

0*1012 

N. 

16*6 

0*1111 

N. 

11*9 

0*1261 

R. 

11*4 

0*1289 

N. 

11*8 

0*131 

Kp. 

12*1 

0*1357 

R. 

. 11*9 

0*052 

N. 

12*1 

0*0512 

R. 

11*9 

0*0617 

Kp. 

12*0 

0*1281 

R. 

11*6 

0*063 

*N. 

12*7 

0*0509 

R. • 

12*2 

0*0490 

Kp. 

11*7 

0*0837 

R. 

12*6 

0*1146 

N. 

11*1 

0*1230 

R. 

12*0 

0*120 

Kp. 

11*7 

0*1633 

N. 

99*3 

0*1602 

R. 

103*8 

0*1132 

N. 

27*8 

0*0600 

R. 

31*0 

0*0907 

N. 

30*8 

0*0840 

R. 

28*6 

0‘1332 

N. 

16*0 

0*1276 

N. 

16*8 

0*1301 

R.. 

16*6 

0*J26 

Kp. 

16*1 

0*1067 

N. 

17*1 

0*1233 

R. 

19*7 

0*1193 

B. 

21*7 
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• 

84. Cklorinej Brminey Iodine, and Fluorine compomide. 





Atomic 

Specific 


Atomic 

0 


wei^t. 

heat. 


heat. 

Ago. . 

• • 

. 143*5 Fused 

0*0911 

R. 

13*1 

€uCl . . 

• • 

. 98*9 „ 

0*1383 

R. 

13*7 

HgCl. . 

• • 

. 236*5 Sublimed 

0*0621 

R. 

12*3 



- ^ f Fused 

0*1730 

R. 

• 12*9 

K Cl • • 

• • 

. 74*6 1 

1 ,9 •••••••• 

0*171 

Kp. 

12*8 

Lia . . 

• • 

. 42*6 „ 

0*2821 

R. 

12*a 



( „ 

0*2140 

R. ' 

12*6 

Naa. . 

• • 

. 68*5 ] „ 

0*213 

Kp. 

12*6 



Rock-salt . . 

0*219 

Kp. 

12*8 

Kba . . 

• • 

. 120*9 Fused’ 

0*112 

Kp. 

13*6 

NH^Cl . 

• • 

. 63*6 Crystallized 

0*373 

Kp. 

20*0 



n/vr. f Fused 

0»0896 

R. 

18*6 

Ba Clg 

• • 

. 208 ^ 

( )) •••••••• 

0*0902 

Kp. 

18*8 

€aCL . 

• • 

.111 „ 

0*1642 

R. 

18*2 



n-* ( Sublimed 

0*0689 

R. 

18*7 

Hg CI2 

• • 

* 1 Crystallized 

0*0640 

Kp. 

17*3 



ni- ( Fused 

0*1946 

R. 

18*6 

MgClg . 

• • 

. 96 •( 

0*191 

Kp. 

18*2 

MnClg . 

« • 

.126 „ 

0*1425 

R. 

18*0 

PbCL . 

• • 

.278 ;; 

0*0664 

R. 

18*6 

Sn Clo 

• • 

.189 „ 

0*1016 

R. 

19*2 

*rCL. . 

• e 

. 168*6 „ 

0*1199 

R. 

19*0 

ZnCL . 

• • 

. 136*2 „ 

0*1362 

R. 

18*6 

BaCL4-2H2 0 

. 244 Crystallized 

0*171 

Kp. 

41*7 

GaCL-f6H,0 

. 219 Between —21° and 0° . . . 

0*346 

Pr. 

76*6 

ZnK,Cl, 

• • 

. 286*4 Crystallized 

0*162 

Kp. 

43*4 

PtKaCL 

• • 

. 483*6 „ 

Q113 

Kp. 

66*2 

SnK-CL 

• • 

. 409*2 „ 

0*133 

Kp. 

61*4 

C.r,d, 


. 317*4 „ 

0*143 

Kp. 

46*4 

AgBr . 

s • 

. 188 Fused 

0*0739 

R. 

13*9 

KBr . . 

• • 

. 119*1 „ 

0*1132 

R. 

13*5 

NaBr 

• • 

.103 

0*1384 

R. 

14*3 

Pb Br. . 

• • 

.367 „ 

0*0633 

R. 

19*6 

Agl . . 

• • 

.236 

0*0616 

R. 

14*6 

€ul . . 

• • 

• 190*4 ,, 

0*0687 

R. 

13*1 

Hgl . . 

• t 

. 327 Powder 

0*0396 

R. 

12*9' 

KI . . 

e • 

. 166*1 Fused 

0*0819 

R. 

13*6 

Nal . . 

■ • 

.160 „ 

0*0868 

R. 

13*0 

Hglg. . 

• • 

.464 „ 

0*0420 

R. 

19*1 

Pblj*. . 

• • 

.461 „ 

0*0427 

R. 

19*7 



( Fluor-spar 

0*2082 

N. 

16*2 

GaTL . 

e • 

. 78 J 

0*2149 

K* 

16*8 



1 ... 

0*209 

Kp. 

16*3 

AlNajFlj, 

• • 

. 210*4 Cryolite 

0*238 

Kp. 

50*1 


Tho preparation contained carbonate of soda. 
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Atomie 

wright . 

86. Oxides. 

Spedflo 

neat . 


Atomio 

hemt. 

142*8. 

’ Bed copper ore 

0*1073 

N. 

16*8 

» • • • • • 

0*111 

Kp. 

16*9 

18 . 

‘ Ice between —21® and —2° . 

0*480 

Pr. 

8*6 

„ 78® „ 0® . 

0*474 

B. 

8*6 


DfiSAiNS found the specific heat of ice between — 20® and 0® to be 0*613 ; Pbbson, be- 
twe^ —20® and 0® =0*604 ; Hess, between —14® and 0® =0*633. Person is of opinion 
that ice, even somewhat below its melting-point, between —2® and 0®, absorbs heat of 
fusion. 


€uO 

HgO 

MgO 

MnO 

MO 

PbO 

Zti o .... 

MgO+HaO . . 

Peg .... 

MgAlgO^ . . . 

Mg* Fc* Grj Al* 0^ 

Alg Og .... 

Als ^ .... 

® 2^3 

^^3 .... 

Gfg Og .... 
Fog Og .... 

Fe^ Ti| Og . . . 

Sbg Og .... 
MngOg-f-HgO . 



f 

0*137 

N. 

10*9 

79*4 . 


0*1420 

B. 

11*3 

( 

[ 

0*128 

Kp. 

10*2 

1 

f Commercial 

0*049 

N. 

10*6 

216 . 

\ Crystalline 

0*0618 

B. 

11*2 

1 

1 „ 

0*0630 

Kp. 

11*4 

A(\ j 

( 

0*276 

N. 

11*0 

40 H 

1 



0*2439 

B. 

9*8 

71 


0*1670 

B. 

11*1 

•7A.fl , 

[ Feebly ignited 

0*1623 

B. 

12*1 

I tfc o *• 

[ Strongly ignited 

0*1688 

B. 

11*9 

( 

f Fused 

0*0609 

B. 

11*4 

223 . 

1 Crystalline powder .... 

0*0612 

B. 

11*1 

1 

f 

L >> .... 

0*0663 

Kp. 

12*3 

*0 J 

[ 

0*132 

N. 

10*7 

ol Z < 

[ 

0*1248 

B. 

10*1 

68 

Bracite 

0*312 

Kp. 

18*1 

• ( 

Magnetic iron ore .... 

0*1641 

N. 

38*1 

232 ^ 

) 

0*1678 

B. 

38*9 

( 

1 yy yy .... 

k. yy yy .... 

0*166 

Kp. 

36*2 

142*8 

Spinellc 

0*194 

Kp. 

27*7 

196 

Chrome iron ore 

0*169 

Kp. 

31*2 

102*8 J 

’ Sapphire 

0*1972 

N. 

20*3 



. 0*2173 

B. 

22*3 

198 

Opaque 

0*1279 

B. 

26*3 

69*8 

Fused 

0*2374 

B. 

16*6 

468 


0*0606 

B. 

28*3 

( 

r 

, .......... 

0*196 

N. 

29*9 

162*4 H 

\ 

• • 

0*1796 

B. 

27*4 

1 

[. Crystalline 

0*177 

Kp. 

27*0 


"Artificial, feebly ignited . . 

0*1767 

B. 

* 28*1 

160 - 

„ strongly ignited 

0*1681 

B. 

26*9 

Specular iron 

0*1692 

N. 

27*1 


yy 

0*1670 

B. 

26*7 


^ yy ...... 

0*164 

Kp. 

26*1 

1 J 

Iserine 

0*1762 

N. 

27*4 


9y 

0*177 

Kp. 

27*6 

292 

Fused 

0*0901 

B. 

26*3 

176 

Manganite . 

0*176 

Kp. 

31*0 
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Atomio 

weight 


MnG, 

SiG^ . . 

... 87 

. . 60 - 

Pyrolusite 
'Quartz . 

S4Zr*G2 

. . . 90-8 • 

Zircon . 

SnGj 

... 160 ' 

„ . 

I* Cassiterite 

TiGg . . 

... 82 

'Artificial 
Butile . 

Mo Gj . . 

... 144 . 

>> 

Brookite 
’ Fused . . 

Pulverulent 

WG 3 . . 

» 

... 232 > 

55 

55 


K2GO3 

RbjCOa 

BaGO, 


GaGG, 


OajMgjGO, 


BeGG, 


138-2 

106 

230-8 

197 


86. Carbonates and Silicates, 
Fused 


Witherite 


r‘ 


Spathic iron 


Spedfio 

neat. 


Atomio 

heat. 

0-169 

Kp. 

13-8 

0-1883 

N. 

11-3 

0-1913 

B. 

11-6 

0-186 

Kp. 

11-2 

0-1466 

R. 

13-2 

0-132 

Kp. 

12-0 

0-0931 

N. 

14-0 

0-0933 

B. 

14-0 

0-0894 

Kp. 

13-4 

0-1716 

R. 

14-1 

•0-1724 

N. 

14-1 

0-1703 

R. 

14-0 

0-167 

Kp. 

12-9 

0-161 

Kp. 

13-2 

0-1324 

R. 

19-1 

0-1641 

Kp. 

22-2 

0-0798 

R. 

18-6 

0-08941 

Kp. 

20-7 

0-2162 

B. 

29-9 

0-206 

Kp. 

28-6 

0-2728 

R. 

28-9 

0-246 

Kp. 

26-1 

0-123 

Kp. 

28*4 

0-1078 

N. 

21-2 

0-1104 

R. 

21-7 

0-2046 

N. 

20*6 

0-2086 

R. 

20-9 

0-206 

Kp. 

20-6 

0-2018 

N. 

20-2 

0-2086 

R. 

20*9 

0-203 

Kp. 

20-3 

0-2161 

N. 

19*9 

0-2179 

R. 

20-0 

0-206 

Kp. 

19-0 

0-182 

N. 

21-1 

0-1934 

R. 

22-4 


The minerals investigated doubtless contained part of the iron replaced by metals of 
lower atomic weight. The atomic weight and the product assumed above are somewhat 
too great 

Fe^i Mux Mg^GG- 112-9 Spathic iroU 0-166 Kp. 18-7 

Mg-FeiGG, . . 91-1 Magnesite 0-227 N. 20-7 

purjo Oftv f Cerussite ., 0-0814 N. 21-7 


Beonault found for precipitated carbonate of lead still contiuning water, the specific 
heat 0-0860. • 
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♦ 

Atomic 

weight. 

SrCGg . . . 

. 147-6 

CaSiGj . . . 

. 116 

CajMg^SiGg . 

. 108 

GuSiG34H2G 

. 157-4 

Mg4^ Fe^ Si G^ 

. 145-8 

AI 2 ^16 • 

. 557v 

Alg NUg Sig Ojg . 

. 624-8 


{ 

{ 


Strontianite . . 

Artificial . . . 

Wollastonite . . 

Diopside from Tyrol 

99 99 

Dioptas . . . 

Olivine . . . 

Crysolite . . . 

99 ... 

Adularia ... 
Orthoclase . . 

Albite . . . , 

99 . . . . . 


Spedfio 


Atomic 

heat. 


hsat. 

0-1445 

N. 

21-8 

0-1448 

R. 

21-4 

0-178 

Kp. 

20-7 

0-1906 

N. 

20-6 

0-186 

Kp. 

20-1 

0-182 

Kp. 

28-7 

0-189 

Kp. 

27-6 

0-189 

Kp. 

27-6 

0-2066 

N. 

30-0 

0-1861 

N. 

103-7 

0-1911 

N. 

106-4 

0-183 

Kp. 

101-9 

0-1961 

N. 

102-9 

0-190 

Kp. 

99-7 


Borates, Molybdates, Tungstates, Chromates, and Sulphates. 


KBO, 

NaB( 

PbBgv,. 

PbB^Oy. . . . 

KgB^Oy . . . . 

Nag B 4 Oy . . . 

NagB.O-+10H.,O 
PbMoO^ . .“ . 

GaWO^ . . . 

PeiMniWO^ . . 


82 

66*9 

292-8 

362-6 

233-8 


Fused 


201 


.a{ 


381-6 Crystallized borax 
367 Yellow lead ore . 
288 Scheelite . . . 
303.4 i Tungsten . . . 

( 99 ... 


0-2048 

0-2671 

0-0905 

0-1141 

0-2198. 

0-2382 

0-229 

0-386 

0-0827 

0-0967 

0-0930 

0-0978 


R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

R. 


16-8 

16-9 

26-6 

41-4 

61-4 

48-0 

46-2 

146-9 

30-4 

27- 9 

28- 2 
29-7 


The locality of the wolfram investigated by Reqnault is not known, and the com- 


position uncertain. But the change in the ratio in which iron and manganese are 
present in the mineral alters little in the atomic weight. 


PbCrO^ 

Ka-CrG^ 

KgCrgO, 

KHSO^ 

KgS 04 . 

NagSO^ . 
NgHgSO, 

fiaSO^ . 
CaSO^ . 


323.4 Fused . . 

194 - 4 1 ^Crystallized 


99 

99 

99 

99 


Fused 
Crystallized 
Fused . . 

( Crystallized 

99 

Heavy spar 

99 
99 

Calcined gypsum 
Anhydrite . . 


99 


■*» 


0-0900 

Kp. 

29-0 

0-1851 

R. 

36-0 

0-189 

Kp. 

36-7 

0-1894 

R. 

66-8 

0-186 

Kp. 

64-8 

0-244 

Kp. 

33-2 

0-1901 

R. 

33-1 

0-196 

Kp. 

34-1 

0-2312 

R. 

32*8 

0-227 

Kp. 

32*2 

0-360 

Kp. 

46-2 

0-1086 

N. 

26-4 

0-1128 

R. 

26-3 

0-108 

Kp. 

26-2 

0-1966 

R. 

26-7 

0-1664 

N. 

26-2 

0-178 

Kp. 

24-2 
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CuSO^ 

MgSO^ 

MnS04 

PbSO^ 

SrSO^ 

Zn SO4 

CUSO4+H2O . . 

MgS04+B(;0 . . 

ZnS04+H2 0. . . 

CaS04H-2H2 0 . . 

GuS 04 + 2 H ,0 . . 

ZnS04+2H2G . . 

FeSG4+3H2 0 , . 

€uS 04 + 6 H 2 0 . . 

MnS04+5H2 0 . . 

NiS04+6H,O . . 
CoS04+7H;0 . . 

FeS04+7H20 . . 

MgS04+7H2 0 . . 

ZnS04+7H2 0 . . 

MgK2S2G8+6H2 0 
NiKaSgGg+eHaG 
ZnK2S2^8+6H2G 
Al2K2S4Gifl+24H20 

Gr2K2S4Gie+24H2G 


Atomic 

weight. 

159-4 


Solid pieces . 
Dehydrated salt 
Solid pieces 


Artificial . 
Lead vitriol 


Artificial 

Celestine 


161-2 

177-4 

138 

179-2 


195-4 

197-2 

206 


Coarse powder 
Pulverulent . 
Coai-se powder 
Solid pieces . 
Gypsum . . 


Pulverulent 
Solid pieces 


249-4 I Crystallized 


262-8 

280-8 


287-2 

402-2 

437 

443-4 

949 

998-6 


specific 


Atomic 

heat. 


heat. 

. 0-184 

Pp. 

29-3 

. 0-2216 

R. 

26-6 

. 0-225 

Pp. 

27-0 

. 0-182 

Pp. 

27-6 

. 0-0872 

R. 

26-4 

. 0-0848 

N. 

25-7 

. 0-0827 

Kp. 

25-1 

. 0-1428 

R. 

26-2 

. 0-1356 

N. 

24-9 

. 0-135 

Kp. 

24-8 

.* 0-174 

Pp. 

28-0 

. 0-202 

Pp. 

35-8 

. 0-264 

Pp. 

36-4 

. 0-202 

Pp. 

36-2 

. 0-2728 

N. 

46-9 

. 0-259 

Kp. 

44-6 

. 0-212 

Pp. 

41-4 

. 0-224 

Pp. 

44-2 

. 0-247 

Pp. 

50-9 

. 0-285 

Kp. 

71-1 

. 0-316 

Pp.. 

78-8 

. 0-323 

Kp. 

77-8 

. 0-338 

Pp. 

81-6 

. 0-313 

Kp. 

82-3 

. 0-343 

Kp. 

96-4 

. 0-346 

Kp. 

96-2 

. 0-356 

Pp. 

99-0 

. 0-362 

Kp. 

89-1 

. 0-407 

Pp. 

100-1 

. 0-347 

Kp. 

99-7 

. 0-328 

Pp. 

94-2 

. 0-264 

Kp. 

106-2 

. 0-245 

Kp. 

107-1 

. 0-270 

Kp. 

II 9-7 

. 0-371 

Kp. 

362-1 

i . 0-324 

Kp. 

323-6 


88. ArseniateSy Pho^hatesy Pyrophosphates and Metapho^hcdeSy NitrateSy Chloratesy 

Perchloratesy and Perma^nyarMtes. 


KAsG, , 

KH 2 A 8 G 4 

Pb,As„0« 

k*A 

JHl xt v/^ 


162-1 

Fused r* 

. . 0-1663 

R. 

26-3 

180-1 

Crystallized 

. . 0-175 

Kp. 

31-6 

899 

Fused 

t . 0-0728 

R. 

66-4 

419 

Pulverulent .... 

. . 0-0896 1 

Kp. 

37-6 

136-1 

Crystallized .... 

. . 0-280 

Kp. 

28-3 

358 

Between — 21® and 2® . 

. . 0-408 

Pr. 

146-1 


The determination of the specific heat refers to the crystallized salt. For the fused 
and afterwards solidified salt Pebsok found the specific heat between the same range of 
temperature considerably greater, sO-68 to 0-78 ; but the mass obtained by solidifying 
MDCCCLZ7. 2 B 
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the fused salt gradually alters (it becomes crystallized again) with increase of volume, 
which is very considerable when the fused salt is allowed to cool very rapidly. 


^^8 ^2 ^8 
K^PoO, . 

Na^PgOy . 

Pb^P.O, . 
NaPOg . . 
Ca Po Og 
Agifo; . 

KNO3 . . 

KjNajNOa 
NaNO, . . 


N2H,03 . 

BaN^Og . 

Pb N2 0^ . 

SrN^Og . 

KCIO3 . . 

BaCLOg+H, 
KCIO4 . . ‘ 

K Mn O. 


Atomic 

weight. 

811 

330-4 

266 

688 

102 

198 

170 


211-6 

122-6 

322 

138-6 

168-1 


Specific 
hc&t. 

. , 0-0798 

Fused* 0-1910 

„ 0-2283 

„ 0-0821 

„ 0-217 

„ 0-1992 

„ 0-1436 

’ „ 0:2388 

0-227 

Crystallized 0-232 

Fused* 0-236 

f „ 0-2782 

4 „ 0-266 

I Crystallized 0-267 

„ 0-466 

0-1623 

„ 0-146 

. 0*110 

„ 0-181 

Fused 0*2096 

Crystallized 0-194 

„ 0-167 

„ 0-190 

0179 


Crystallized 


Atomic 

heat. 

64.7 
63-1 
60-7 
48-3 
22-1 
39-4 
24-4 
24-1 
■ 22-9 
23-6 
21-9 
23-6 
21-8 
21-8 

36- 4 
39-8 

37- 9 
36-4 

38- 3 
26-7 
23-8 
50-6 
26-3 
28-3 


* 89. So-culled Organic Co7npounds, 

-HgOgNg .... 252 Crystallized cyanide of mercury 0-100 Kp. 26-2 

ZnKjC^N, ... 247;4| j- 0-241 Kp. ,69-6 

feK,C,N. . . . Kp. 76-7 

3 ® ® 1 tassium j 

Fe Cg Ng+3 H- 0 422-4 1 C*7stallized ferrocyanide of po- 1 Q.ggQ j jg.3 

GjClg 237 Between 18® and 37" . . . 0178 Kp. 42-2 

The specific heat between 18° and 43° was found =0-194; between 18° and 50° 
=0-277. 


CjoHg 128 Between -26° and 18° . . 0-3096 A. 89*6 

The specific heat of naphthaline was found to be 0-3208 between 0° and 20°, and 
0-3208 between 20° and 66°. 


.... 410 


G4gHg,Oj .... 676 


Between —21° and 3° . . . 0-4287 Pr, 


f 176-f 
’ \ 289-f 


* Obtained aa mass of constant melting-pdnt (219*’*8) by fbsing equivalent quantities of nitrate of potass 
and mtrate of soda. 
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The first formula is that of one constituent of bees*' wax, cerotic acid ; the iUcond 
is that of the other, palmitate of melissyle. In reference to the numbers found for the 
specific heat of bees’ wax at higher temperatures, coifipare the last remark in ^ 77. 


^ 12 ^ 22^11 • • • • 

Atomic 

weight. 

342 . 

1 Crystallized cane-sugar . . 

i Amorphous cane-sugar . . 

Specific 

heat. 

. 0-301 
. 0-342 

Kp. 

Kp. 

Atomic 

heat. 

102-9 

117-0 

^6 ®‘14 ^6 • • • • 

182 

Mannite 

. 0-324 

Kp. 

69-1 

. . . . 

118 

Succinic add 

. 0-313 

Kp. 

36-9 

C 4 Hg Og .... 

160 

Tartaric acid 

. 0-288 

Kp. 

43-2 

C^HgOg + HgO . . 

168 

■ Racemic acid 

. 0-319 

Kp. 

63-6 

GoHjBaO. . . . 

CaK^O^+b^O . . 

227 

Formate of baryta . . . 

. 0-143 

Kp. 

32-5 

.184-2 

Neutral oxalate of potass . 

. 0-236 

Kp. 

43-6 

C 4 H 3 K 0 g+ 2 H 2 O. 

264-1 

Quadroxalate of potass 

. 0-^3 

Kp. 

71-9 

C.HgKOg. . . . 

188-1 

Acid tai'trate of potass . . 

. 0-^7 

Kp. 

48-3 

C4H4NaK0g+4H20 

282-1 

Scignette salt 

. 0-328 

Kp. 

92-5 

GgHioCaOjo+SHaO 

450 

Acid malatc of lime . . 

. 0-338 

Kp. 

162-1 


The preceding Tables contain the material, obtained experimentally, which serves 
as subject and basis for the subsequent considerations on the relations of the specific 
heat of solid bodies to theii: atomic weight and composition. 

PART V.— ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ATOMIC HEAT AND ATOMIC WEIGHT OR 

COMPOSITION. 

90. I discuss in the sequel the regularities exhibited by the atomic heats of solid* 
bodies, the exceptions to these regularities, and the most probable explanation of these 
exceptions. In regard to the views which I here develope, much has been already 
expressed or indicated in former speculations ; in this respect I refer to the first part 
of this paper, in which I have given the views of earlier inquirers as completely as I 
know them, and as fully as was necessary to bring out the peculiar value of each. It 
is unnecessary, then, to refer again to what was there given ; but I will complete for 
individual special points what is to be remarked from an historical point of view. 

But before dii^pussing these regularities, the question must be discussed whether the 
atomic heat of a given solid substance is essentially constant, or materially varies with 
its physical condition. It depends on the result of this investigation, how far it may 
with certainty be settled whether the general results ah-eady obtained are of universal 
validity, or whether exceptions to them exist. 

The specific heat of a solid body varies somewhat wi^ its temperature ; but the 
variation of the specific heat with the temperature is veiy small, provided the latter 
does not rise ao high that the body begins to soften. Taking the numbers obtained by 
Beonault for lead, by Dulono and Petit, and by Bede and by Btstbom, for the specific 
heats of several metals at different tempeiatures,4he conviction follows that the changes 
of specific heat, if not of themselves inconsiderable, are yet scarcely to be regarded in 
comparison with the discrepancies in the numbers which different observers have found 

2b2 
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Cor tlte specific heat of the same body at the same temperature. At temperatures at 
which a body softens, the specific heat does indeed vary considerably with the tempera-^ 
ture (compare for example § 77); but these numbers, as containing already part of the 
latent heat of fusion, give no accurate expression for the specific heat, and are altogether 
useless for recognizing the relations ^[)etween this property and the atomic weight or 
composition. 

Just as little need the small difierenccs be considered which Beoxault found for a 
few metallic substances according as they wefre hammered or annealed, hard or soft. 

For dimoiphous varieties of the same substance, even where there are considerable 
diflerences in the specific gravity, the specific heats have not been found to be materially 
different (compare FeSg, § 83 ; TiOg, § 85; CaGOg, § 8G). The results obtained with 'these 
substances appear me more trustworthy than those with graphite and the various 
modifications of boron and silicium, which moreover have given partly the same specific 
heat for the graphitoidal and adamantine modification of the same element. What 
trustwqjpthy observations we now possess decidedly favour the view that the dimoi'phic 
varieties of the same substance have essentially the same specific heat. 

91. The view has been expressed that the same substance might have an essentially 
different specific heat, in the amorphous and crystalline conditions. I believe that 
the differences of specific heat found for these different conditions depend, to by far 
the greatest extent, upon other circumstances. 

The Tables in § 83 to § 89 contain a tolerable number of substances which have been 
investigated both after being melted, and also crystallized ; 'there are no such differences 
in the numbers as to lead to the supposition that the amorphous solidified substancp 
had a different specific heat to what it had in the crystallized state. No such influence 
of the condition has been with any certainty shown to affect the validity of Duloxo 
and Petit’s, or of Neumann’s law. I may here again neglect what the determinations of 
carbon, boron, or silicium appear to say for or against the assumption of a considerable 
influence of the amorphous or crystalline condition on the specific heat. Begnault 
found (§ 85) that the specific heat of artificially prepared (uncrystalline 1) and crystal- 
lized titanic acid did not differ. According to my investigations (^ 4|) silicic add has 
almost the same specific heat in the crystallized and in the amorphous condition. 

In individual cases, where the specific heat of the same substance for the amorphous 
and crystallized modification has been found to be materially different*, it may be shown 
that foreign influences affected the determination for the one condition. -Such infiu- , 
ences are espedally: 1. That one modification absorbed heat of softening at the tem- 
perature of the experiment ; that is doubtless the reason why the specific heat of yellow 

* Ds XA Bitb and Mabcxt (Ann. do Chim. et de Phya. [2] vol. Ixxv. p. 118) found fixe spodfio heat of 
vitreous to be different from that of opaque arsenious add, and considered the fact to be essential ; but tixdr 
method was not fitted to establish such a difibrence. Papu’s view, too (PooomrDonn's Awimlioi, yol. i»»x, 
pp. 841 and 342), that it is of essential importance for the specific heat of hydrated snlj^ates whether the salts 
are ei]rstallized or not, does not appear to me to bo proved by what he has adduced. 
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phosphorus was found to be considerably greater at higher temperatures than that c^ red 
phosphorus, but not at low ones (compare $ 82), that the specific heat of amorphous 
cane-sugar was found to be decidedly greater than that of crystallized 78), and, ac- 
cording to Beonault’s opinion, also that the specific heat of amorphous selenium between 
80** and 18° was found much greater (=0‘103) than that of the crystalline, while for 
lower temperatures there was no difference in the specific heats of the two substances 
(§ 82). 2. That in heating one modification its transition into the other is induced, 

and the heat liberated in this transition makes the numbers for the specific heat in- 
correct ; in § 33 I have discussed the probability that this circumstance, in Regnault’s 
first experiments with sulphur, gave the specific heat much too high, and it is possible 
that ft was also perceptible in the above-mentioned experiments with amorphous sele- 
nium. 3. That in immersing heated porous bodies in the water of the calorimeter heat 
becomes free (compare § 19) ; I consider this as the reason why Regnault found the 
specific heat of the more porous forms of carbon so much greater than that of the more 
compact (compare § 36) ; and Regnault himself secs in this the reason why he found 
the specific heat of the feebly ignited and porous oxides of nickel and of iron* greater 
than that of the same oxides after stronger heating (compare ^ 85). 

From the importance of this subject for the considerations to be afterwards adduced, 
I have here had to discuss fnor^ fully what differences arc real and what are only appa- 
rent in the numbers found for the specific heat of one and the same substance. Even if 
the^pparent differences are often considerable, their importance diminishes, if allowance 
is made for the foreign influence which may have prevailed. In many cases, on the 
other hand, a body in totally different modifications has almost exactly the same 
specific heat if these foreign influences are excluded. It may, then, be said that, from 
our present knowledge, one and the same body may exhibit small differences with cer- 
tain physical circumstances (temperature, different degree of density), but never so great 
that they may be taken as an explanation why a body decidedly and undoubtedly forms 
an exception to a regularity which might have perhaps been expected for it— -provided 
that the determination of the specific heat, according to which the body in question 
forms an exception, is trustworthy, and kept free from foreign influences. 

92. Among the regularities in the atomic heat of solid bodies, that found by Dulong . 
and Petit for the elements stands foremost A glance at the atomic heats of the so- 
called elements collated in $ 82, showif that for by far the greater number the atomic 
heats are in fact approximately equal. But the differences in the atomic heats, even of 
those elements which are usually r^arded as coming under Dulong and Petit’s law, 
are often very considerable, even when the comparison is limited to those which are 
most eadly obtained in a pure state, and even if numbers are taken for the specific heats 
which give the most closely agreeing atomic heats. Regnault * sought an explanation 
of the differences of the atomic heats of the elements in the circumstance that the latter 
could not be investigated in comparable conditions of temperature and density ; further, 
that the numbers for the specific heat, as determined for solid bodies, contain, besides 
e* Amul. do Chim. et ds Phyi. [2] voL IxxiiL p. 66, and [3] vd. zIyL p. 267. 
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the tme specific heat (for constant volume), also the heat of expansion. As specific 
heat we can indeed only take the sum of the heats necessary for heating and for expan- 
sion. But it is not yet proved that the products of the first quantity (the specific heat 
for constant volume) and the atomic weights would agree better than the atomic heats 
now do; it is only a supposition, and even the very contrary may be possible with 
individual substances. ^Temperature has an influence on the specific heat of solid bodies, 
and to a different extent with different bodies. Even in this respect, also, all means are 
wanting by which the different temperatures at which bodies arc really comparable can 
be known, and a comparison made of their atomic heats. The utmost possible is to 
determine the specific heat at such a distance from the melting-point that latent heat of 
softening can have no influence. It is impossible to say with certainty whether the 
atomic heats of bodies compared at other temperatures than those which are nearly 
identical (ranging about 90° on each side of 10°) will show a closer agreement. It is not 
probable. Changes in the specific heat of solid bodies, so long as they are unaffected by 
heat of softening, are small in comparison with the differences which the atomic heats of 
individual elements show. And it is well worth consideration that individual elements 
(phosphorus and sulphur, e,g.) at temperatures relatively near their melting-points, 
have not materially greater specific heats than other elements (iron and platinum, 
for example) at temperatures relatively distant from thcir^elting-points, but, on the con- 
trary, considerably smaller. As regards the infiucnce of density on the specific heat, it is 
undoubtedly certain that the latter may somewhat vary with the former ; but it is eqigilly 
so that, in all cases in which substances of undoubted purity were examined and the 
sources of error mentioned (^ 91) excluded, this variation is too inconsiderable to give an 
adequate explanation of the differences of the atomic heats found for the various solid 
elements. 

• • 

I need not here revert to the considerations developed in §§„90 and 91, as to how far 
a difference in the physical condition of a solid substance exercises an essential infiuence 
on its specific heat ; for whatever view may be held in reference to this influence, and 
gcneri^lly in reference to the circumstances which alter the specific heat of a substance, 
and therewith the atomic heat, this is certain, that there are individual elements whose 
atomic heat is distinctly and decidedly different from that of most other elements. 
Such elements are, from ^ 82, first of all boron, carbon, and silicium. 

The decision of the question whether these elements really form exceptions to Dulono 
and Petit’s law presupposes, besides a knowledge of their specific heat, a knowledge of 
their atomic weight also. There can be no exceptions to Dulong and Petit’s law, if, 
regardless of anything which may be in opposition to it, the principle is held to, that the 
atomic weights of the elemmits must be so taken as to agree with this> law. As a trial 
whether this law is universally applicable, the atomic weights ought rather to be taken as 
established in another manner. It may be confessed that the determination of the true 
atomic weights by chemical and physico-chemical investigations and considerations is 
still unemtain, and many questions are still unanswered the settlement of which may 
infiuence that determination. But there seems now to be.no more trustworthy basis 
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for fixing the atomic weights of the elements than that of taking, as the atomic weights 
of the elements, the relatively smallest quantities which are contained in equal volumes 
o( their gaseous or vapbrous compounds, or of which the quantities contained in 
such volumes are multiples in the smallest numbers; and no better means appear 
to exist for determining the atomic weights of those elements the vapour>densities of 
whose compounds could not be determined, than the assumption that in isomorphous 
compounds the quantities of the corresponding elements are as the atomic weights of 
the latter. On this basis, and using this means, the numbers for the atomic weights 
have been determined which are contained in the last column of the Table in ^ 2, 
and are used in § 82 ^ seq. The atomic weights B=10-9, 0=12, Si=28, canqot be 
changed for others. That the atomic weights of tin and silicium are as 118 to 28, is 
further proved by the isomorphism of the double fluorides. But to these atomic weights 
correspond atomic heats which are far smaller than those found for most other elements. 
From the chemical point of new it is inadmissible to take the atomic weights of 
boron, carbon, and silicium * in such a manner as to make their atomic heats agree 
with Dulong and Petit’s law. In any case these three elements form exceptions to 
Dulong and Petit’s law. The sequel will show that this is the case with many other 
elements. 

93. In many compounds the regularity is observed, that by dividing their atomic 
heat by the number of elementary atoms contained in one molecule of the compound, 
a quotient is obtained which comes very near the atomic heat of most of the elements — 
that is, G‘4. This is found in the alloys enumerated in § 82, and also in a great number 
of compounds of definite proportions. A few of the most important cases may be given 
here. For gpeiscobalt, CoAsg (compare § 83), this quotient is 1|^=6’4; for the 
chlorine pompounds, RCl and BClf, the mean of the atomic heats given in § 84 is 
12*8, and the quotient ^=6*4. Of the chlorine compounds, B Cl^y the mean atomic 

heat of all the determinations in ^ 84 is 18*5, and ike quotient -|^=6*2. It Is also very 
near this value in the double chlorides; inZnK 2 Cl 4 it is =6*2, for BKg^lg (the 
mean of the determinations of PbKj Clg and Sn KgCl^) it is ~=6*1. For bromine 
compounds, BBr (both here and in the following examples the means are taken of 
the determinations in ^ 84), 1^=:6'9; for PbBr 2 ^=6*5; for iodine compounds, BI 
andBI,^=6‘7, and for the iodine compoimds. Big, i|^=6*6. 

But this regularity, though met witff in many compounds, is by no means quite 

* Fot BievATna*s obenrvaiioii, whether, ooDsidering the specifle heat which ho found for silicium, its atomic 
weig^tis to be so taken that silicic acid contains 2atomsof silidum to 6 of oxygen, compare Ann.deC9um.etdo 
^ys. [8] Tcd. bdii. p. 80. For Schbkbbb’s remark, that according to the most probable spodfic heat of 
ailiohim its atomic wdght must be taken so that for 1 atom of silicium there are 3 atoms of oxygen, compare 
‘Foeesnonvys ' Annalen,' toI. exriu. p. 182. 

t In the sequel^B stands for a uni-cguivalental and R a polyeqoiralental atom of a metal. 
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universal. The oxygen compounds of the metals correspond to it in general the less 
the greater the number of oxygen atoms they contain as compared with that of metal. 
The mean atomic heat of the oxides RO in § 85 is 11‘1, and the quotient ^=:5jS. 
The quotient for the oxides O, and R, 9, (even excluding the determinations of 
alumina and boracic*acid) is only ^=5‘4; for the oxides R-0, (even excluding the 
determinations for silicic acid and zircon) only ^~=4‘6 ; for the oxides E0„ the mean 
of Reonault’s determinations only ^|?=4‘7. Still smaller is the quotient for eom- 
pounds which contain boron in addition to oxygen (e. g. for the compounds R BO, 
(compare § 87) it is only ~=4’2 ; for boracic acid, B, 0,, it is only 1^=:3*3), and also 

for compounds which contain silicium in addition to oxygen (it is -^-=3*8 for silicic 
acid, Si 0,, compare § 85), or which contain oxygen as well as hydrogen (for ice, H, O, 
it is only ^=2*9*, compare § 85), or which contain hydrogen and carbon besides 
oxygen {e.g. it is only j^=2*6 for succinic acid, C 4 Ha 04 , compare § 89). It may be 

said in a few words what are the cases in which this quotient approximates to the 
atomic heat of most elements, and what the cases in which it is smaller. It is near 6*4 
in those compounds which only contain elements whose atomic heats, corresponding to 
Dulono and Petit's law, are nearly =6*4; it is smaller in compounds which contain 
elements not coming under Dulono and Petit’s law and having a much smaller atomic 
heat than 6*4, and which are recognized as exceptions to this law, either directly, if 
their specific heat has been determined for the solid condition (compare § 92), or in- 
directly, if it be determined in the manner to be subsequently described. 

94. The determinations of specific heat given in 83 to 89 contain the proofs 
hitherto recognized for the law that chemically-similar bodies of analogous atomic con- 
stitution have approximately the same atomic heat ; and* considerable number\)f new ex- 
amples of the prevalence of this regularity are given by my determinations. The groups 
of analogous compounds need not again be collated, as Neumann has done for a smaller 
and Regnault for a larger number of groups and for individual elements contained in 
them. What I will here discuss is the prevalence, beyond the limits of our previous 

* Considering the atomic heat of liquid water to be 18, Gabhi£b (Compt. Bendus, vol. xxxv. p. 278) 
thought that the quotient obtained by dividing the atomic weight by the number of elementary atoms in one 
atom of the compound, came near the atomic heat of the elements. But it requires no explanation 

that, in a comparison with the atomic heats of solid elements and solid compounds, that atomic heat must be 
token for tiie compound which is obtained fhmi tUb spedflo heat of ice, and not £rom that of water. 
GAaiiixR is not alone in his errbr, which is rather to be ascribed to the eircumstance that formerly both solids 
and liquids were compared, as regards their specific heat, in considerations how this property is infiuenced 
by the composition. HxBXAinr more espcdally (Nouveaux Udmoires de la Socidtd des Natnralistes de 
Hoseou, toL iii. p. 137) compared liquid water with solid- compounds, as did also SchbSoxb (PooemrnoBnr’s 
* Annolen,' voL lii. p. 270) and L. Gxbux in an early discussion of this subject (Gkaixa’s * Fhysicalisdie 
Wbrterbueh, neue Bearbdtung,* voL ix. p. 1942), while he subsequently (Handbueh der Chemie, 4. Aufl., VoL i* 
p. 220) more oorrectly compared the specific and the atomic heat of iee with that of other solid compounds. 
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knowledge, of the regularity, that compounds of analogous atomic constitution have 
approximately the same atomic heat. 

l|To this belongs, ^t, the existence of this regularity in the case of chemically 
similar bodies, which exhibit an analogy of atomic constitution, when their formulae 
are written with the atomic weights admitted in recent times for the elements, but 
which coiHd not be recognized so long as the equivalents of the elements were taken as 
a basis, or the formula written, as by Reonavlt, with the use of the soHsalled thermal 
atomic weights. 

The approximate equality of the atomic heats of analogous nitrates and chlorates, of 
the alkalies for example, had been already observed. The same character, the haloid, 
is ascribed both to carbonates and to silicates, but as these formulte were formerly 
written, an analogy in the composition of chlorates and nitrates, or carbonates aqd 
silicates, could not be assumed. But salts of these four different classes, as well as 
arseniates and metaphosphates, have analogous atomic constitutions if we assume the 
recent atomic weights. The same salts have then also approximately equal atomic 


heats. We get the atomic heat 

Of chlorate of potass, K Cl O3, § 88 M* 24*8 

„. the nitrates, R NO3, in § 88 M 23*0 

„ metaphosphate of soda, Na PO3, § 88 22*1 

,, arseniate of potass, K As O3, § 88 26*3 

„ the carbonates, RCO3, § 86 M ^ 0*7 

„ the silicates, RSiOg, § 86 M 20*6 


The differences in these approximately concordant atomic heats are partly essential 
and explainable. I come to this again (§ 96 ). 

According to the more recent assumptions for the atomic weights, certain perchlorates, 
permanganates, and sulpHates have analogous atomic composition, and these salts have 
also approximately equal atomic heats ; this has been found to be 


Jl Jk ¥ ^ ^ 

For perchlorate of potass, KCIG4, § 88 26*3 

„ pennanganate of potass, K Mn O4, § 88 28*3 

„ the sulphates, RSO4, named in § 88 M 26*1 


But approximate equality in the atomic heat is not only found in such compounds of 
analogous chemical composition as have similar chemical character, but also in such as 
have totally dissimilar chemical character. 

The chemical character of protosesquioxide of iron (magnetic iron ore) is quite different 
from that of neutral chromate of potass. Sesquioxide of iron, or arsenious acid, have a 
chemical character totally different from nitrates or arseniates, or bodies of similar con- 
stitution But for the first-named compounds and for the last-naifted compounds, as 
respectively compared with each other, there is analogy in. chemical composition and 
^proximate equality of atomic heat. The atomic heat has been found to be 

* 1C sigiujlea the mean of all determinatioiia. 

2c 


MDOOOLXT. 
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For magnetic iron ore, Fe3 O4, ^ 86 M 37*7 

„ chromate of potass, Kg OrO^, § 87 M 86*4 

„ sesquioxide of iron, Fcg O3, § 86 M 26*8 

„ arsenious acid, Asg O3, § 86 25*3 

„ the nitrates, ItN03, in § 88 • 23*0 

„ arseniate of potass, K As O3, $ 88 ' 26*3 


, But there is even in a more extended sense approximate equality of atomic heat in 
bodies of analogous atomic composition. If the formulae of the oxides, B O3 (oxide of 
tin for instance) are doubled, they become Rg G^, and are then analogous to those of 
the sulphates, R S O4, or of tungstate of lime or of perchlorate of potass and other salts. 
To the formulse thus made analogous equal atomic heats correspond. The following 


atomic heats have been found : — • 

Oxide of tin, Sng O4, compare § 86 M 27*6 

Titanic acid. Tig O4, „ M 27*3 

The sulphates, R SO4, in § 87 M 26*1 

Tungstate of lime, Caw04, compare § 87 . 27*9 

Perchlorate of potass, K Cl O4, compare § 88 26*3 

Permanganate of potass, K Mn O4, compare § 88 28*3 


If the^formulffi of the oxides, ROg, are trebled they become Rj O3, analogous to those 
of the nitrates R Ng Gg (nitrate of baryta, e. y.), and similar salts. Here also approxi- 
mately equal atomic heats correspond to the formulae thus made analogous. The atomic 


heats arc as follows : — 

Oxide of tin, Sng Gg, compare *§ 85 .^. . . M 41*4 

Titanic acid. Tig Og, „ M 41*0 

The nitrates, RNgGg, in § 88 M 38*1 

Metaphosphate of lime, Ca Pg Og, compare § 88 39*4 


How little the atomic heat of compounds depends on their chemical character may 
be proved fitom a greater series of examples than those adduced in the preceding. It 
is, however, unnecessary to dwell upon this. The comparisons and considerations con- 
tained in the sequel complete what has here been developed as a proof of the principk 
that the atomic heat of bodies is independent of thehr chemical character. 

95 . The foregoing comparisons give examples of cases in which bodies of amdogons 
atomic structure, with a totally different chemical character, have approximately the «»»»« 
atomic heat ; they Ihow that with reference to the atomic heat, monoequivalent and poly** 
equivalent elementary atoms have the same influence, which, indeed, followed already 
from Reonault’s comparisons ; that the atomic heat of a substance for its polyfold atomic 
formula may be compared with that of another substance fdr a simple formula. 
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The preceding contains a generalization of Nsuiiann's law ; hat as certainly as this law 
is recognized in the preceding in a more general manner than was formerly assumed, as 
li|^e is it universally applicable. 

Bbonault’s investigations have shown that Neumann’s law is not rigidly valid. Even 
for those compounds which contain the same element as electronegative constituent, 
and have Similar atomic constitution, he found the atomic heats as much as to ^ dif- 
ferent from each other*. The reason of this*he seeks in the same circumstances, which 
in his view prevent a closer agreement in the atomic weights of the elements (com- 
pare $ 92). 

Differences of this kind, and even still more considerable, occur in the atomic heats 
of compounds for which greater agreement in these numbers might be expected — of 
such compounds, '^that is, as contain elements of the same, or almost the same atomic heat 
combined with the same other element in the same atomic proportion. To this belongs 
the fact that the atomic heat has been found so different (§ 85) for the isomorphous com- 
pounds, magnetic iron ore (37*7), chrome iron ore (31 ’2), and spinelle (27*7), and for 
alumina (21*3) and for sesquioxide of iron (26*8). In the atomic heats of such analogous 
compounds there are differences for which, or rather for the magnitude of which, as 
furnished by our present observations, I know at present no adequate explanation. 

But there is another kind of difference in the atomic heats of analogous compounds, 
which exhibits a regularity, and for which an explanation can be given. Certain 
elements impress on all their compounds the common characteristic, that their atomic 
heat is much smaller than that of most analogous compounds. The atomic heat of 
boracic*acid, Bg O 3 , is only 16*6, while that of most other compounds, Rg Gg and Rg O 3 , is 
between 26 and 28 (§ 86 ). The atomic heat of the borates, R B Og, is (§ 87) only 16*8, 
while that of Rg Og, as the mean of the determinations in § 85, is 22 * 2 . The atomic 
heat of Pb Bg is (§ 87.) only 26*5, while that of FegO^ (^ 86 ) in the mean is 37*7. 
Similar results have been obtained for compounds of certain other elements, of carbon 
and of silicium for instance, that is^ of those elements which in the free state have a 
smaller atomic heat than that of most other elements. ^ 

This observation leads to the question whether the elements enter into compounds 
with the atomic heats which they have in the free state, and in connexion with Ais, 
how far is it permissible to make an indirect determination of the atomic heat of the 
elements (in their solid state) from the atomic heats of their (solid) compounds. 

96. The assumption that elements enter into compounds with the atomic heats they 
have in the free state would be*inadmissible, if not only the atomic structure as ex- 
pressed by the empirical formula, but also the grouping of the elements to proximate 
constituents, as is endeavoured to be expressed by the rational formula, influenced 
the atomic heat of the compounds. That the latter is not the case is very probable 
from the comparisons made in § 94, where approximately equal atomic heats were 
obtained for compounds of aniflogous empirical formulm, even with the greatest dissi- 

* Ai^. de Chim. et de Fhys. [8] td. i. p. 196. 

. 2 C 2 
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milarity of chemical character. That that, which may be supposed and expressed by the 
so-called rational formula in reference to the internal constitution of compounds, does 
not affect the atomic heat, becomes more probable from the fact that chemically simily, 
and even isomorphous compounds, one of which contains an atomic group in the place 
of an individual atom in the other, exhibit dissimilar atomic heats. This is seen, for 
instance, in comparing analogous chlorine and cyanogen compounds (Cy=€N): the 


latter have far greater atomic heats. ThusHhe atomic heat . 

Of chloride of mercury, HgClg, ^ 84, is 18*0 

„ cyanide of mercury, 11^ Cy 2 , § 89 25*2 

„ chloride of zinc and potassium, Zn EI 2 CI 4 , § 84 . . ^ . 43*4 

„ cyanide of zinc and potassium, Zn Cy^, § 89 59*6 


In like manner ammonium compounds (Am=N H^) have atomic heat% considerably 
greater than the corresponding potassium compounds. This is seen from the following 


Table .* — 

Chloride of potassium, K Cl, ^ 84 M 12*9 

„ ammonium. Am Cl, ^ 84 20*0 

Nitrate of potass, K N O 3 , ^88 M 23*5 

„ ammonia. Am N O 3 , ^88 36*4 

Sulphate of potass, So 4 > ^87 M 33*6 

„ ammonia, Am^ 804 ? $ 87 46*2 


97. That undecomposable atoms and atomic groups are' contained in compounds with 
the atomic heats they have in the free state is further probable from the fact that the 
sum of the atomic heats of such atoms, or atomic groups, as when united form a certain 
compound, is equal or approximately equal to the atomic heat of this compound. For 
many compounds whose elements obey Dulono and Petit’s law, what has been stated 
in ^ 93 contains the proof that the atomic heat of these compounds is equal to the sum 
of the atomic heats of the elementary atoms contained in one atom of the compounds. 
That this is idso pbServed when atomic groups are supposed to be united, forming 
more complicated compounds, will be seen by bringing forward a few examples. ' The 


atonfic heat has been found 

For the oxides, R 0, enumerated in ^ 85* M 11*1 

„ sesquioxide of iron, ¥e^ O 3 , § 85 M 26*8 

• 

Sum for Fog RO 4 . . . 37*9 

„ magnetic iron ore, Fe 3 O 4 , § 85 M 37*7 

„ the oxides, li 0, in § 85 ‘ M 11*1 

„ the acids, H 63 , in $ 85, according to Beonault .... M 18*8 

^ SumforBB04 . . . 29*9 
„ chromate of lead, Pb €r O 4 , } 87 . 29*0 
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For the oxides named in ^ 86, A O . M 11*1 

„ binoxide of tin, Sn O,, $ 85 M 13*8 

SumforBB03 ^ . . 24*9 
„ sesquioxide of iron, Fe^ O3, § 85 • • v ^ 26*8 

„ chromate of potass, Kij Gr O4, § 87 M 36*4 

„ the acids, BO3, in ^ 85 (Regnault) 18*8 

Sum for K3 Gr B 9, : . . 55*2 

„ add chromate of potass, Gr^ O^, ^87 M 55*3 

„ binoxide of tin,. 80393, ^86 i . M 41*4 

„ base, B3 9^, mean of determinations, ^85 M 22*2 


Sum for Bg 93 . . . 63*6 
„ arseniate of lead, Pbg Asg 9g, ^88 66*4 

To this belongs the fact that water is contained in solid compounds with the atomic 
heat of ice*. The different determinations of the specific heat of this substance 85) 
gave the atomic heat for greater distances from 0°, 8 * 6 , and for temperatures nearer 0°, 9*1 
to 9*2. The atomic heats have been found 


ForBaa 2 + 2 H 2 9, $84 41*7 ForH, 0 . 

„ the chlorides, BClg, $ 84 M 18*6 

Remains for 2 Hg 9 . . . 23*2 11*6 

,, Ga Cl 3 "b ‘6 Hg 9, $ 84 76*6 

„ the chlorides, B Gig, $84 M 18*6 

Remains for 6 Hg 9 . . . 67*1 9*6 

„ Brucite, Mg 9 +H 2 9, $ 86 18*1 

„ the oxides, B 9, $ 86 M 11*1 

Remains for Hg 9 . . . . 7*0 7*0 

„ dioptase, GuSi 934 *H 2 9,*$ 86 28*7 

„ the silicates, B Si Gg, $ 86 • • M* 20*5 * 

* * Remains for HgG .... 8*2 8*2 ■ 

„ NaaB^G^+lOHgG, $87 146*9 

„ NagB^Gy, $87 47*1 

Remains for 10 Hg 9 . . . 99*8 10*0 

„ gypsum, GaSG 3 + 2 Hg 9 , $87 M 46*8 

„ the sulphates, BSG^, $87 M 26*1 


. Remains for 2 H« 9 . . . 19*7 0*9 

# * 

* Even before PiBsoir (oom^re § 14) L. Gjocuk had speciilated (Handbudi der Chemie, [4] Aufl. toI. i. 
p. 223) whether from the stomio heats of anhydrous sulphate of lime and of ice that of gypsum oould be calcu- 
lated. The results of calculation deviated considerably from the atomic heat as deduced from the observed spedflo 
heat of gypsum ; the spedflo hea^ and therewith the atomic heat of ice, were at that time inoonreotiy known. 
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The Tables in ^ 84 to 89 contain data for several such oomparisons, which lead to 
the same result as the preceding — that the atomic heat of water contained in solid com- 
pounds may, by subtracting the atomic heat of the anhydrous solid from that of the 
hydrated solid compound, be obtained in sufficient approximation to the atomic heat 
deduced from the direct determination of the specific heat of ice. The deviations from 
each other and from the atomic heat of ice as directly determined, which these indirect 
determinations exhibit, are not to be wondered at when it is, considered that all uncer- 
tainties in the atomic heats, from whose difference the atomic heat of solid water is 
deduced, are concentrated upon this difference. 

98. The view already expressed and defended (compare especially § 12 and 13), that 
atoms and atomic groups arc contained in solid compounds with the same atomic heat 
. which they have in the free state, is opposed to the view which has also been frequently 
expressed and defended — that the atomic heat of an element may in certain com- 
pounds differ from what it is in the free state, and may be different in different com- 
pounds. This view, and the reasons which may possibly be urged in its favour, must 
here be discussed. 

The first statement of this view (compare § 6) simply goes to assert that the atomic 
heats of compounds may be calculated in accordance with the values resulting from the 
determinations of the specific heat, assuming that one constituent of the compound has 
the same atomic heat as in the free state, the other an altered one. What alteration is 
to be assumed depends merely on what assumption adequately satisfies the observed 
specific heat of the compound. The accuracy of the assumption is susceptible of no 
further control; the assumption itself cannot be regarded as an explanation of the 
obsei^'ed atomic heat of the compound. And nothing is altered in this by assuming 
(comp^e ^ 6 and 11 ) that the changes in the atomic heat of a substance on entering 
into chemical compounds take place in more or less simple ratioa 

A greater degree of probability must be granted to the view (compare § 10) that the 
atomic heats of the constituents of compounds, and the differences in the atomic heats 
of these bodies, according as they are combined or in the free state, depend upon the 
state of condensation in which these bodies are contained. If, for instance, from a 
consideration of the specific gravities or specific volumes (the quotient *o^ the specific 
weights into the atomic weights) of compounds and of thefr constitutents, a conclusion 
could be drawn with some degree of certainty as to the state of condensation in which 
the latter are present in the former, and if definite rules could be given for the variap 
tions of the atomic heats with the state of condensation, the result of such an investiga- 
tion, if it agreed with the observed results for the atomic heats of compounds, might be 
called an explanation of these observations. But what is here presupposed is partially 
not attained and partially not attempted. And, iftoreover, a^ far as can be judged 
from individual cases, the same element^ when contained in different states of condensa- 
ti<m» appears to have the same atomic heat. It has been attempted to deduce the state 
of oond^sation, or the spedfic volume of oxygen in its compounds with heavy metals, 
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by Bubtvaotmg from the ipecific Tolume of the oxide that of the metal in it, and oon- 
sidmring the remainder as the Tolume of oxygen. It would follow from this that the 
spedfre volume of oxygen in suboxide of copper is much greater (about four times as 
great) than in oxide of tin. But if the atomic heat of oxygen be deduced by sub- 
tracting from the atomic heat of the oxide that of the metal in it, it is found that the 
atomic heat of oxygen in suboxide of copper and in oxide of tin gives almost exactly 
the same number. Hence it does not seem that the state of condensation in which a 
constituent may be contained in a compound has any material influence on the atomic 
heat of this constituent. 

99. From all that has been said in the foregoing paragraphs the following must be 
adhered to. (1) Each element in the solid state, and at a suflicient distance from its 
melting-point, has me speciflo or atomic heat, which may, indeed, somewhat vary with 
physical conditions, diflerent temperature, or density for instance, but not so consider- 
ably as to be regarded in considering in what relations the specific heat stands to the 
atomic weight or composition; and (2) that each element has essentially the same 
specific or atomic heat in compounds as it has in the free state. On the basis of these 
two fundamental laws it may now be investigated what atomic heats individual elements 
have in the solid free state and in compounds. Indirect deductions of the atomic 
heats of such elements as could not be investigated in the solid free state are from 
these propositions admissible : that from the atomic heat of a compound containing such 
an element the atomic heat of everything else in the compound is subtracted, and the 
remainder considered as the expression for the atomic heat of that element. Such in- 
direct determinations of the atomic heat of elements may be uncertain, partly because 
the atomic Beat of the compounds is frequently not known with certainty, as is seen 
from the circumstance that analogous compounds, for which there is every reawn to 
expect the same atomic heat, are found by experiment to have atomic heats not at all 
agreeing; but more especially because the entire relative uncertainty in the atomic 
heats for a compound, and for that which is to be subtracted from its composition, is 
concentrated upon a small number, the residue remaining in the deduction. But 
when such deductions are made, not merely for individual cases, but for diflerent com- 
pounds, and for entire series of corresponding compounds, they may be considered suffici- 
ently trustworthy to make the speculations based upon them worthy of attention. Of 
course in indirectly deducing the atomic heat of tm element, its simpler compounds, 
and those containing it in greatest quantity (measured by the number of atoms), promise 
the most trustworthy results. 

100. For Silver, Muminium, Arsenic, Gold, Bismuth, Bromine, Cadmium, Cobalt, 
•Copper, Irm, Mercury, Iodine, Iridium, Potassium, Lithium, Magnesium, Manganese, 
Molybdenum, Sodium, Nickel, Osmiufn, Lead, Palladium, Platinum, Bhodium, Antimmy, 
Selenium, Tin, Tellurium, Thallium, Tungsten, and Zinc, it may be assumed, from the de- 
terminations of their specific heat in the solid state (^ 82), that their atomic heats, in 
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accordance with Dulong and Petit’s law, are approximately equal, the average being 6*4. 
1 do not think that all these elements have really the same atomic heat, but think that 
some of them will subsequently be Considered as exceptions to the aboVe-mentioned 
law, as it will in the sequel be proved that several elements have an atomic heat differing 
from 6*4. But for none of the previously mentioned elements are the present data, 
and the presumed deviation of the atomic heat from that of other elements, sufficient to 
justify their being separated from them. 

To the elements just mentioned chlorine must be associated from the close agreement of 
the corresponding chlorine, bromine, and iodine compounds (§ 84), and of the compounds 
K Cl O 3 , 24*8, and K As Og, 26*3 (§ 88 ). To the atomic heats of these latter compounds 
those of individual salts KN O 3 approximate closely; the latter gave (§ 88 ) 21*8-24*4, 
mean 23*0, which on the whole agrees sufficiently closely with those found for the 
metallic oxides, ^2 O 3 (§ 85). I count nitrogen also among the elements whose atondc 
heat may be assumed at 6*4, like that of most other elements; without, however, con- 
sidering the determination of the atomic heat of this element as very trustworthy. To 
deduce the atomic heat of this element with certainty, compounds are wanting which 
contain, besides nitrogen, elements whose atomic heat has been directly determined. 
The fact that the atomic heat of the nitrates, found (§ 88 ) in the mean 

to be 38*1, a third of which, 12*7, is somewhat less than the average atomic heat 
found for the oxides of heavy metals of the formula B Og, might be a reason for assign- 
ing to nitrogen a smaller atomic heat ; while, on the other hand, the atomic heats of 
other nitrogen compounds, in which it it true other elements enter whose atomic heat is 
only indirectly determined, do not favour tihis view. 

In the class of elements with the atomic heat about 6*4, barium, ealcium, and 
strontium may be placed from the agreement in the atomic heats of their compounds 
with the atomic heats of corresponding compounds of such elements as have been 
found by the direct determination of their specific heat in the free solid state to belong 
to that class (compare the atomic heats of the compounds R Clg in § 84, R 0 O 3 in 
§ 86 , RSO^ in § 87, and RNgO^in § 88 ); further, rubidium (compare the atomic 
heats of the compounds R Cl in § 84, and Eg C O 3 in § 86 ) ; then also chromum (from 
the agreement in the atomic heats of Qr^ O 3 and Pe^ O 3 , § 84), and titanium (from the 
agreement in the atomic heats of Ti Og and Sr O 3 , § 84). To place zirconium in the same 
class has no other justification than that on this assumption the atomic heat of zircon 
may be calculated in accordance with that deduced from the observed specific heat of 
this mineral. 

101. Acp>rding to direct determinations of the specific heat, sulphtr and phosphorus 
do not belong to this class. The more trustworthy determinations (for sulphur the last* 
• two, for phosphorus the last three of the numbers in $ 82) assign to these elemente the 
atomic heat 6*4. That sulphur has a smaller atomic heat than the elements discussed 
in the last paragraphs follows from the atomic heats of sulphur compounds, compared 
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with those of the corresponding compounds of such elements as have an atomic heat 
s=6*4. The average atomic heat of compounds BS and BS is 11*9, according to the 
determinations in ^ 83, while those of chlorine compounds BCl and B Cl 84) =12*8, 
that of the corresponding bromine compounds =13*9, and of the corresponding iodine 
compounds =13*4. In comparing more complicated sulphur compounds, sulpl^ates, for 
instance, with other compounds of analogous composition, the same is met with; 
although such complicated compounds are of little value in giving data for deciding on 
such small differences. The specific heat of the simpler phosphorus compounds has not 
been investigated ; for more complicated compounds, although they point to a smaller 
atomic heat for P than 6*4, the above remark also applies. 

The determinations of the specific heat of silidmi give for this element also a smaller 
atomic heat than 6*4 (compare ^ 82), and the same conclusion results from a comparison 
of the atomic heats of Si O^, and the oxides, B Og, of the silicates B Si O3, and the oxides 
B2 O3. The atomic heat to be assigned to silicium cannot as yet be settled with any 
degree of certainty. Direct determinations, varying considerably from each other, give 
a specific heat mostly greater than 4; while the numbers obtained indirectly, and them* 
selves also not closely agreeing, are partly considerably smaller. If in the sequel I put 
the atomic heat of silicium at 3*8, corresponding to the lowest number found for the 
specific heat of this element, I do so for want of other and more certain data. I con- 
sider this number as quite uncertain. 

The atomic heat of boron, from the direct determinations of the specific heat, is con- 
siderably smaller than 6*4; and the atomic heats of boron compounds confirm this, as 
was discussed in §§ 93 and 95. By comparing the atomic heats of such boron and sul- 
phur compounds as contain along with boron and sulphur the same elements in the 
same proportions, the atomic heat of boron is found to be half that of sulphur. The 
atomic heat of KB 02=16*8 is exactly half that found for K2S 94=33*6; the atomic 
heat of PbB2 04=26*5 is almost exactly equal to that for Pb 804=25*7. Taking the 
atomic heat of 8, in accordance with the above discussion, at 5*4, that of B would be 
2*7; the numbers obtained directly for the atomic heat of boron 82) from the expe- 
riments on the specific heat of this element agree with sufficient accuracy. In the sequel 
I take the atomic heat of B at 2*7. A smaller number is obtained in other compari- 
sons ; for instance, of the atomic heats of B2 O3 and of the oxides B2 O3, or of the salts 
R B O2 and the oxides B2 O2 ; but in such indirect determinations of the atomic heat, 
where such small numbers are to be determined, as is here the case with the atomic heat 
of boron, the results are very uncertain, owing to the fact that the entire uncertainty in 
the atomic heats of the compounds, and in the assumption that the elements correspond- 
ing to boron in compounds of analogous composition have really the atomic heat =6*4, 
is thrown on the final result. 

Lastly, carbon also, from the 'direct determinations of its specific heat 82), has a 
much smaller atomic heat than 6*4. The same result follows from a comparison of the 
atomic heats of carbon compounds: the atomic heat of the carbonates, B^ 6 03=28*4 as 

HDCCCLZV. 2 P 
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the mean of the determinations in § 86 , is. much smaller than that of B 3 03 (— Sfi©), 
which is the mean of the numbers in § 86 =33*3; the atomic heat of the carbonates 
BGO 3 =20-7, as the mean of the determinations in § 86 , is much smaller than 27*1, 
the number found for AsgOg, BigGj, Cr 2 03 , Fe 2 03 , and SbjOj as the atomic heat of 
oxides ^ O 3 . I put the atomic heat of carbon at 1*8 for G, as deduced from the deter- 
mination of the specific heat of its purest variety, diamond. 

102. In the preceding paragraphs I have discussed the elements which, from the 
determinations of their specific heat in the solid free state, have a smaller atomic heat 
than about 6*4. There remain to be discussed a few elements whose atomic heats are 
also less than those of most other elements, but can only be deduced from those of their 
compounds. 

To this category belongs hydrogen*^ even if the indirect determination of its atomic 
heat in the solid state is liable to the uncertainty just discussed. The atomic heat of 
water, HgG, is 85) = 8 * 6 , and smaller by 7 than that of suboxide of copper, CugG, 
which was found in the mean to be 15*6 ; the atomic heat of hydrogen would thus be 
-|z=3'5 less than that of the elements to which copper belongs, as regards its atomic 
heat ; hence the former would be 6*4— 3‘5=2*9. The atomic heat of chloride of ammo- 
nium, N H 4 Cl, has been found to be 20*0 (§ 84) ; the subtraction of the atomic heats for 
N+C1=6’4+6*4=12’8, leaves 7*2 as the atomic heat of 411, and therefore 1*7 for that 
of H. The atomic heat of nitrate of ammonia, NgH^Gg, is 36*4 (§ 88 ); subtracting 
therefrom as the atomic heat of Ng-f-Og, the number 27*1, which has previously been fre- 
quently mentioned as the atomic heat of oxides B-g ® 3 » have 9*3 as the atomic heat 
of 4H, that is 2*3 for that of H. I put in the sequel the atomic heat of hydrogen^t 2*3. 

That oxygen has a smaller atomic heat than 6*4, follows from the fact that the oxygen 
com])Ounds of the metals have a considerably smaller atomic heat than the correspond- 
ing chlorides, iodides, or bromides. For instance, the atomic heat of the oxides H G is 
as the mean of the determinations in § 85 = 11 * 1 , while that of the chlorides II Cl and 
U-Cl (§ 84), is 12*8, that of the corresponding bromides 13*9, and of the corresponding 
iodides 13*4. That of the oxides, R Gg, as the mean of the determinations in § 85, of 
MnOg, SnOg, and TiGg is 13*7, while that of the chlorides RClg (§ 85) is 18*6, and 
of the iodides R 12=19*4. Taking the atomic heat of the other elements, which are 
contained in the following compounds, at 6 * 4 , the atomic heat of oxygen, as deduced 
from the atomic heat of the oxides fiO ( 11*1 in the mean), is = 4 * 7 ; as deduced from 
the oxides (27*1 as the mean of the oxides of this formula previously frequently 
mentioned), it is =4*8; from the above oxides, R Gg (13*7 in the mean), it is =3*7; it is 
found (compare § 88 ) from K As G 3 (26*3) to be 4*1; from Gg ( 66 * 4 ) to be 4 * 2 ; 

from KCrOg (24*8) to be 4*0; from K a © 4 ( 26 * 8 ) to be 3*4; from K MnG 4 (28*8) to 
be 3*9. In the sequel I take the round number 4 for the atomic heat of G. 

• L. Gxklin (Handbuch der Chemio, 4 And. vol. L pp. 216 and 222) ascribed to hydrogen the same 
capacity for heat os that of an oqxiivalont quantity of lead or merouty (HbI, Cu»* 31"7, HgaslOO); ScHBom 
(PoooBiTD. Ann. toI. lii. p. 270) and Cavnizzako (II Nuoto Cimento, voL vii. p. 342) ascribed to hydrogen the 
same atomic heat as that of most other elements (Hnl, C!la36-d, €aa63*4, Hgs>200). 
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Fluorine appears, lastly, to have a considerably smaller atomic heat than 6*4. The 
atomic heat of fluoride of calcium, €a FI 2 , has been found to be (§ 84) only 16*4, con- 
siderably smaller than the corresponding chlorides, bromides, and iodides. 1 put the 
atomic heat of fluorine at 

103. Taking, in accordance with what has just been said, the atomic heat which an 
element has in a solid compound. 

At 6*4 for Ag, Al, As, Au, Ba, Bi, Br, Ca, Gd, Cl, Co, Cr, €u, Fe, Hg, I, Fr, K, Li, 
Mg, Mn, Mo, N, Na, Ni, 0s, Pb, Pd, Pt, Rb, Rh, Sb, Se, Sn, Sr, Te, Ti, Tl, W, 
Zn, and Zr, 

At 6*4 for S and P, at 6 for FI, 4 for O, 3*8 for Si, 2*7 for B, 2*3 for H, and 1*8 for G ; 
and assuming that the atomic heat of a solid is given by the sum of the atomic 
heats of the elements in it, we obtain the atomic heats ; and dividing them by the atomic 
weights, we obtain the specific heats, in sufliciently close agreement with the specific 
heats as obtained by direct determinations of this property. 

In the following Table I give for all compounds for which the specific heat has been 
determined in a trustworthy manner, the specific heat calculated on these assumptions, 
compared with the numbers found experimentally. I give this calculation and this com- 
parison in the same order which was followed in the synopsis § 82 to 89, and I refer 
to the latter as regards special remarks on the determinations. To distinguish the 
observers, N. again stands for Neumann, R. Regnault, Kp. Kopp, Pr. Person, A. Al- 
luaud, and Pp. Pape. 

Alloys. (Compare § 82.) 



. , . Atomic Specific Specific 

^^ 7 .® heat. heat. heat, 

wcig *'• Calculated, Calculated. Observed. 



BiSn . . . 

. . 328 

12*8 

0*0390 0*0400 

R. 


BiSuo . . . 

BiSngSb . *. 

. . 446 

19*2 

0*0430 0*0460 

R. 


. . 668 

26*6 

0*0461 0*0462 

R. 


BiSn^SbZn, 

. . 698*4 

38*4 

0*0660 0*0666 

R. 


PbSb . . . 

. . 329 

12*8 

0*0389 0*0388 

R. 


PbSn . . . 

. . 326 

12*8 

0*0394 0*0407 

R. 


PbSng . . . 

. . 443 19*2 0*0433 0*0461 R. 

104. Arsenides and Sulphides. (Compare ^ 83.) 


GoAsa . . . 

. . 208*8 

19*2 

0*0919 0*0920 

N. 


AgjS . . . 

. . 248 

18*2 

0*0734 0*0746 

R. 


GoAsS . . 

. . 166 

18*2 

0*110 0*107 

N. 


Gu-S . . . 

. . 168*8 

18*2 

0*116 0*121 

R. 0*120 

Kp. 

FeAsS . . 

. . 163 

18*2 

0*112 0*101 

N. 

AsB . . . 

. . 107 

11*8 

0*110 0*111 

N. 


GoS . . . 

. . 90*8 

11*8 

0*130 0*126 

R. 


GuiFmS . . 

. . 91*7 

11*8 

0*129 0*129 

N. 0*131 

Kp. 

FeS . . . 

. . 88 

11*8 

0*134 0*136 

R. 

%S . . . 

. . 232 

11*8 

0*0609 0*052 

N. 0'0612 R. 

NiS ... 

. . 90*8 

11*8 

0*130 0*128 

2d2 

R. 



Kp. 
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PbS . . 

• 

• 


. . . Atomic Specific Specific 

heat. heat. heat 

weignc. Calculated. Observed. 

239 11-8 0*0494 0*053 

N. 0*0609 R. 

0*0490 

SnS . . 

• 

• 


150 

11*8 

0*0787 

0*0837 

R. 


ZnS . . 

• 

• 


97*2 

11*8 

0*121 

0*116 

N. 0*123 R. 

0*120 

Fe-Sg . . 

4 

• 

• 


648 

88*0 

0*136 

0*163 

N. 0*160 R. 


A8.,S« . . 

• 

• 


246 

29*0 

0*118 

0*113 

N. 


BU S. . . 

• 

• 


616 

29*0 

0*0662 

0*060 

R. 


Sb.S, . . 

• 

9 


340 

29*0 

0*0853 

0*0907 

N. 0*0840 R. 


FoSj . . 

• 

• 


120 

17*2 

0*143 0*128-0*133 N. 0*130 R. 

0*126 

MoS., . . 

• 

• 


160 

17*2 

0*107 

0*107 

N. 0*123 R. 



• 

• 


182 

17*2 

0*0946 

0*119 

R. 


105. 

Chlorides^' liromidesj Iodides^ 

and Fluorides. (Compare § 84.) 

AgCl . . 


• 

• 

143*5 

12*8 

0*0892 

0*0911 

R. 


CuCl . . 


• 

• 

98*9 

12*8 

0*129 

0*138 

R. 


IlgCl . . 


■ 

• 

235*5 

12*8 

0*0643 

0*0621 

R. 


KCl . . 


• 

9 

74*6 

12*8 

0*172 

0*173 

R. 0*171 Kp. 


Li Cl . . 


• 

m 

42*5 

12*8 

0*301 

0*282 

R. 


NaCl . . 


• 

• 

68*5 

12*8 

0*219 

0*214 

R. 0*213-0*219 Kp. 

Rb Cl . . 


• 

9 

120*9 

12*8 

0*106 

0*112 

Kp. 


NH.Cl . 
BaCl, . . 


• 

• 

63*6 

22*0 

0*411 

0*373 

Kp. 



• 

• 

208 

19*2 

0*0923 

0*0896 

R. 0*0902 Kp. 


CaCC . . 


• 

• 

111 

19*2 

0*173 

0*164 

R. 


HgCfg . . 


• 

• 

271 

19*2 

0*0708 

0*0689 

R. 0*640 Kp. 


MgClg. . 


• 

• 

96 

19*2 

0*202 

0*196 

R. 0*191 Kp. 


MnCi: . 


• 

• 

126 

19*2 

0*152 

0*143 

R. 


PbClg . . 


• 

• 

278 

19*2 

0*0691 

0*0664 

R. 


Sn-Clg . . 


• 

• 

189 

19*2 

0*102 

0*102 

R. 


Sr Clo . . 


• 

• 

168*6 

19*2 

0*121 

0*120 

R. 


Zn Ct, . . 


• 

• 

•136*2 

19*2 

0*141 

0*136 

R. 


BaCl2+2H2 0 

• 

• 

244 

36*4 

0*149 

0*171 

Kp. 


GaCL+6H,0 

• 

• 

219 

70*8 

0*323 

0*345 

Pr. 


ZnK,a. . 

• 

• 

• 

286*4 

44*8 

0*167 

0*152 

Kp. 


VtK,Cl, . 

• 

• 

• 

488*6 

57*6 

0*118 

0*113 

Kp. 


SnK.a. . 
er,cie . 

9 

• 

• 

409-2- 

67*6 

0*141 

0*1.83 

Kp. 


m 

• 

• 

317*4 

51*2 

0*161 

0*143 

Kp. 


Ag Br . . 

• 

• 

• 

188 

12*8 

0*0681 

0*0739 

R. 


KBr . . 

• 

• 

• 

119*1 

12*8 

0*107 

0*113 

R. 


NaBr . . 

• 

• 

• 

103 

12*8 

0*124 

0*138 

R. 


PbBrg . . 

• 

• 

• 

367 

19*2 

0*0623 

0*0533 

R. 


Agl . . 

• 

• 

• 

235 

12*8 

0*0646 

0*0616 

R. 


Cul . . 

• 

• 

• 

190*4 

12*8 

0*0672 

0*0687 

R. 


Ilgl . . 

• 

■ 

• 

327 

12*8 

0*0391 

0*0396 

R. 


KI . . . 

• 

• 

• 

166*1 

12*8 

0*0771 

0*0819 

R. 


Nal . . 

• 

• 

• 

160 

12*8 

0*0863 

0*0868 

R. 


Hgl^ . . 

• 

• 

• 

454 

19*2 

0*0423 

0*0420 

R. 


PbL . . 

• 

• 

• 

461 

19*2 

0*0416 

0*0427 

R. 


Call, . . 

• 

• 

• 

78 

16*4 

0*210 

0*208 

N. 0*215 R. 

0*209 

AlN^Flg 

• 

• 

• 

210*4 

66*6 

0*264 

0*238 

Kp. 
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106. Oxides. (Compare § 85.) 


Atomic 

weight. 


Atomic Specific Specific 

heat. heat. heat. 

Calculated. Calculated. Obaerred. 


GUg 0 

142*8 

16*8 

0*118 

0*107 

N. 

0*111 

Kp. 



HgO 

18 

8*6 

0*478 

0*480 

Pr. 

0*474 

R. 



C^O 

79*4 

10*4 

0*131 

0*137 

N. 

0*142 

R. 

0*128 

Kp, 

«gO 

216 

10*4 

0*0481 

0*049 

N. 

0*062 

R. 

0*063 

Kp. 

MgO 

40 

10*4 

0*260 

0*276 

N. 

0*244 

R. 



MnO 

71 

10*4 

0*146 

0*167 

R. 





NiO 

74*8 

10*4 

0*139 

0*169 

R. 





Pb 0 

22*3 

10*4 

0*0466 

0*0612 

R. 

0*0663 Kp. 



ZnO 

81*2 

10*4 

0*128 

0*132 

N. 

0*126 

R. 



MgO+HgO . . 

68 

19*0 

0*328 

0*312 

Kp. 





FegO. 

232 

36*2 

0*162 

0*164 

N. 

0*168 

R. 

0*166 

Kp. 

MgAlgO.. . . . 

142*8 

36*2 

0*246 

0*194 

Kp. 





Mg^ Fe^ Cr» Alj 0^ . 

196 

36*2 

0*179 

0*169 

Kp. 





AlgOg 

102*8 

24*8 

0*241 

0*197 

N. 

0*217 

R. 



ASg Og ..... 

198 

24*8 

0*126 

0*128 

R. 






69*8 

17*4 

0*249 

0*237 

R. 





BlgOg 

468 

24*8 

0*0630 

0*0606 

R. 





CrgOg 

152*4 

24*8 

0*163 

0*196 

N. 

0*180 

R. 

0*177 

Kp. 

FegOg 

160 

24*8 

0*166 

0*169 

N. 

0*167 

R. 

0*154 

Kp. 

Fe^TiJOg . . . 

166*6 

24*8 

0*160 

0*176 

N. 

0*177 

Kp. 



SbgOg 

292 

24*8 

0*0849 

0*0901 

R. 





MngOg + HgO . . 

176 

33*4 

0*189 

0*176 

Kp. 





MnOg. . . . . 

87 

14*4 

0*166 

0*169 

Kp. 





SiOg 

60 

11*8 

0*197 

0*188 

N. 

0*191 

R. 

0*186 

Kp. 

Si^ZAGg. . . . 

90*8 

13*1 

0*144 

0*146 

R. 

0*132 

Kp. 



SnO’.*. . . . 

160 

14*4 

0*096 

0*093 

N. 

0*093 

R. 

0*089 

Kp. 

5i0, 

82 

14*4 

0*176 

0*172 

N. 

0*171 

R. 

0*169 

Kp. 

MoOg 

144 

18*4 

0*128 

0*132 

R. 

0*1541 Kp. 



WOg 

232 

18*4 

0*0793 

0*0798 

R. 

0*08941 Kp. 




107. Carbonates and Silicates. (Compare § 86.) 

KgOO, . . . . 138*2 26*6 0*192 0*216 R. 0*206 Kp. 

Na.C(>3 .... 106 26*6 0*261 0*273 R. 0*246 Kp. 

Rb^COg . . . . 230*8 26*6 0*116 0*123 Kp. 

BaCOg . . . . 197 20*2 0*103 0*108 N. 0*110 R. 

GaOOg . . . . 100 20*2 0*202 0*203 N. 0*209 R. 0*206 Kp. 

CaiMgjGOg . . 92 20*2 0*220 0*216 N. 0*218 R. 0*206 Kp. 

Be^Mn^Mg^ijCOg 112*9 20*2 0*179 0*166 Kp. 

Mg^FeiCOg . . 91*1 20*2 0*222 0*227 N. 

PbGOg .... 267 20*2 0*0767 0*0814 N. 0*0791 Kp. 

SrGOg .... 147*6 20.2 0*137 0*146 1^. 0*146 R. 

CaSiOg . . . . 116 22*2 0*191 0*178 Kp. 

GaiMg^SiOg . . 108 22*2 0*206 0*191 N. 0*186 Kp. 

GuSiCg+H-O. . 167*4 30*8 0*196 0*182 Kp. 

• • 146*8 32*6 0*223 . 0*206 N. 0*189 Kp. 

ALKaSi-Ojfl . . 667 112*4 0*202 0*191 N. 0*183 Kp. 

AlgNagSigCifl . . 624*8 112*4 0*214 0*196 N. 0*190 Kp. 
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108. BorateSt Molybdates^ Twngstates^ Chromatee, and StUphates. (Compare $ 87.) 


A i. • Atomic Specific Specific 

heat. heat. heat, 

weignt. Calculated. Calculated. Observed. 


KBO^ . . . . 

82 

17-1 

0-209 ' 

NaBOg . . . . 

65-9 

17-1 

0-260 

PbB, 0 , . ... 

292-8 

27-8 

0-0949 

CbB.O, .... 

362-6 

45-2 

0-124 

K^B^O^ .... 

233-8 

51-6 

0-221 

Na,B, 0 , . . . 

201-6 

51-6 

0-266 

NaaB.O.+lOHaO 

381-6 137-6 

0-366 

Pb.VIoO^. . . . 

367 

28-8 

0-0785 

CaWO^ .... 

288 

28-8 

0-100 

Fea Mnj- WO. 

303-4 

28-8 

0-0949 

PbCrO. .... 

323-2 

28-8 

0-0891 

KgCrO^ .... 

194-4 

35-2 

0-181 

K., Cr, 0. . . . . 

294-6 

53-6 

0-182 

KllSO. .... 

136-1 

30-1 

0-221 

K.SO, .... 

174-2 

34-2 

0-196 

Na., SO.. . . . 

142 

34-2 

0-241 

N/H^SO^ . . . 

132 

52-6 

0-398 

Ba S O^ . . . . 

233 

27-8 

0-119 

Ca S 0^ .... 

136 

27-8 

0-204 

Ou S O. . . . . 

159-4 

27-8. 

0-174 

MgSO^ .... 

120 

27-8 

0-232 

MnSO. .... 

151 

27-8 

0-184 

Pb SO. .... 

303 

27-8 

0-0917 

Sr S O 4 .... 

183-6 

27-8 

0-161 

Zn S O 4 . . . . 

161-2 

27-8 

0-172 

CuSO^+HgO . . 

177-4 

36-4 

0-205 

MgSO^+riiO. . 

138 

36-4 

0-264 

ZnSO.+HoO . . 

179-2 

36-4 

0-203 

CaS 04 -H 2 H 2 0 . 

172 

45-0 

0-262 

CUSO. + 2 H 2 O . 

195-4 

45-0 

0-230 

ZnS 04 + 2 H 2 0 . 

197-2 

45-0 

0-228 

FeS04+3H2 0 . 

206 

53-6 

0-260 

Cu S 0^-F5 IlQ 0 

249-4 

70-8 

0-284 

Mn S 0^-FO llo 0 

241 

70-8 

0-294 

NiSO^-f-OHgt) . 

262-8 

79-4 

0-302 

C 0 SO.+ 7 H 2 O . 

280-8 

88-0 

0-313 

FeS0.+7H2 0 . 

278 

88-0 

0-317 

MgS0,+7lf2 0 . 

246 

88-0 

0-368 

NiSO.+7H2 0 . 

280-8 

88-0 

0-313 

ZnS0,+7H2 0 . 

287-2 

88-0 

0-306 

MgK2S20,+6H20 

402-2 

113-6 

0-282 

NiK,S2 0a+6H20 

437 

113-6 

0-260 

ZnK“2S.,0s+6H2O 

443-4 

113-6 

0-266 

ALK2S;0,.+24H,0 

949 

317-6 

0-336 

Cr2K2S40iaH-24-H20 998-6 317-6 

0-318 


0-205 R. 
0-257 R. 
0-0905 R. 
0-114 R. 
0-220 R. 


0-238 

R. 

0-229 

Kp. 



0-385 

Kp. 




0-0827 

Kp. 





0-0967 

Kp. 





0-0978 

R. 

0-0930 

Kp. 



0-0900 

Kp. 




0-185 

R. 

0-189 

Kp. 



0-189 

R. 

0-186 

Kp. 



0-214 

Kp. 




0-190 

R. 

0-196 

Kp. 



0-231 

R. 

0-227 

Kp. 



0-350 

Kp. 




0-109 

N. 

0-113 

R. 

0-108 

Kp. 

0-197 

R. 

0-186 

N. 

0*178 

Kp. 

0-184 

Pp. 




0-222 

R. 

0-226 

Pp. 



0-182 

Pp. 




0-0872 

R. 

0-0848 

N. 

0-0827 

Kp. 

0-143 

R. 

0-136 

N. 

0*135 

,Kp. 

0-174 

Pp* 



4 

0-202 

Pp- 





0-264 

Pp. 





0-202 

Pp. 





0-273 

N. 

0-259 

Kp. 



0-212 

Pp. 




0-224 

Pp. 





0-247 

Pp. 





0-285 

Kp. 

0-316 

Pp. 



0-323 

Kp. 

0-338 

Pp. 



0-313 

Kp. 




0-343 

Kp. 





0*346 

Kp. 

0-366 

Pp. 



0-362 

Kp. 

0*407 

Pp. 



0-341 

Pp. 




0-347 

Kp. 

0-328 

Pp. 




0-264 Kp. 
0-245 Kp. 
0-270 Kp. 
0-371 Kp. 
0-324 Kp. 
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109. Arsema^f Pho^hates, Pyri^hoaphates and Metaphosphates^ Nitrates^ Chlorates, 

Perchlorates, and Permanganates. (Compare $ 88). 

. . . Atomic Specific Specific 

heat. heat. heat. 

■woig ’''Calculated. Calculated. Obsorvod. 

•KAsO, . . . . 162-1 24-8 0-153 0156 R. 

KH-AsG. . . . 180-1 83-4 0185 0175 Kp. 

Pb-AsoOg . . . 899 64-0 0-0712 0-0728 R. 

AgoPG. . . . . 419 40-6 0-0969 0-08961 Kp. 

■KHoPG. ... 136-1 32-4 0-238 0-208 Kp. 

Na2HPG.+12H2G 358 139-7 0-390 0-408 Pr. 

PbgPoGg .... 811 62-0 0-0764 0-0798 R. 

K.P2G7 . . . . 330-4 64-4 0-195 0-191 R. 

Na.RGj .... 266 64-4 0-242 0-228 R. 

Pb2P2G7 .... 588 51-6 0'0§78 0-0821 R. 

NaPGg . . . . 102 23-8 0-233 0-217 Kp. 

CaPgGe . . . . 198 41-2 0-208 0-199 R. 

AgNGg . . . . 170 24-8 0-146 0-144 R. 

KNG3 .... 101-1 24-8 0-245 0-239 R. 0-230 Kp. 

KiNajNGg . . . 93 24-8^0-267 0-235 Pr. 

NaNGg . . . . 85 24-8 0-292 0-278 R. 0-257 Kp. 

N2H4(>3 . . . . 80 34-0 0-425 0-455 Kp. 

BaNgGg . . . . 261 43-2 0-166 0-152 R. 0-145 Kp. 

PbNgGg . . . . 331 43-2 0-1.30 0-110- Kp. 

SrNgGg . . . . 211-6 43-2 0-204 0-181 Kp. 

KOGg . . . . 122-6 24-8 0-202 0-210 R. 0-194 Kp. 

BaClaGg+HoO . 322 61-8 0-161 0-157 Kp. 

KCIG4 . .“ . . 1.38-6 28-8 0-208 0-190 Kp. 

KMnG. . . . . 158-1 28-8 0-182 0-179 Kp. 


Cyanide of mercury 
„ zinc and 
potassium . . 

Ferrocyanide of po- 
tassium . . . 

Ferricyanide of po- 
tassium . . . 

Chloride of carbon 

Napthaline . . 

Cerotic acid . . . 

Palmitate of meli»> 
syle .... 

Cane-sugar . . . ' 

Mannite .... 

Succinic acid . . 

Tartaric acid . . 

Racemic acid . . 

Formiate of baryta 

Oxalate of potass 


110. Organic Compounds. (Compare § 89). 


•Hg Cg Ng .... 

Zn Kg €4 N4 . . . 

FeKgCaNa . . . 

Fe4K4C3N3-}-3H2G 

CgCL 

(y TT 

-“s 

^27^^64 ^2 • • • • 

^46 ®^92 ^2 • • • • 

^12 ®22 ^11 

: : 

Gg Hg Ba 

€,K,0.+HjO • . 


Atomic 

Atomic 

Specific 

Specific 


heat. 

heat. 

heat. 


weight. 

Calculated. Calculated. 

Observed. 


252 

22-8 

0-091 

0-100 

Kp. 

247-4 

• 

52-0 

0-210 

0-241 

Kp. 

329-3 

74-8 

0-227 

0-233 

Kp. 

422-4 

107-0 

0-253 

0-280 

Kp. 

237 

42-0 

0-177 

0-178 

Kp. 

128 

410 

36-4 

108-8 

0-284 
0-441 1 

0-310 

A. 

676 

302-4 

0-447 J 

0-429 

Pr. 

342 

116-2 

0-340 

0-301 

Kp. 

182 

67-0 

0-368 

0-324 

Kp. 

118 

37-0 

0-314 

0-313 

Kp. 

160 

46-0 

0-300 

0-288 

Kp. 

168 

63-6 

0-319 

0-319 

Kp. 

227 

30-6 

0-136 

0-143 

Kp. 

184-2 

41-0 

0-223 

0-236 

Kp. 
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Quadroxalateofpotr 
ass . . . . 

Bitartrate of potass 
Seignette salt . 
Bimalate of potass . 


CaIl3KG8+2HO . . 

G.H5KO3 . . . . 

C4H4NaK03+4H20 
C^HioGaOio+SH^G. 


Atomic 

•weight. 


Atomic Specific 

heat. heat. 
Calculated. Calculated. 


Specific 

heat. 

ObBerved. 


254-1 

69-7 

0-274 

0-283 

Kp. 

188-1 

49-1 

0-261 

0-257 

Kp. 

282-1 

87-6 

0-311 

0-328 

Kp. 

450 

152-6 

0-339 

0-338 

Kp. 


111. The preceding synopsis shows, for the great m^ority of substances contained 
in it, an adequate agreement between the observed specific heats and those calculated 
on such simple assumptions. In estimating the differences, the extent must be remem- 
bered to which various observers differ for the same substance. It must be considered 
that the present better determinations of the specific heat, even those made by the 
same experimenter, for substances where it maybe expected that Neumann’s law applies, 
do not exactly agree with it, not more nearly than within or ^ of the value ; and 
that for those elements which are considered here as obeying Du long and Petit's law, 
even greater deviations occur between the numbers found experimentally and those to be 
expected on the assumption of the universal validity of this law. (These deviations, i. e. 
the differences between the atomic heats found for these elements, are seen from § 82.) 
The extent to which the experimentally determined specific heats deviate from such a law, 
Neumann’s for instance, in bodies for which calculation takes it as applying, gives of course 
the means of judging what differences may occur, between the observed and calculated 
numbers without invalidating the admissibility of the calculation attempted. And it is 
as much a matter of course that, in those bodies in which a marked deviation from 
Neumann’s law has been already mentioned (compare § 95), a greater difference is found 
in the present synopsis between calculation and observation. 

I consider the agreement between calculation and observation, as shown in the synopsis 
§ 103 to 110, as in general sufficient for a first attempt of that kind. But it need 
scarcely be mentioned that I by no means consider the calculated as more accurate tbnw 
the observed numbers, or among several numbers consider that the most accurate which 
is nearest the calculated; for that, fhe bases of calculation are much too uncertain. 
The list of atomic heats given at the commencement of § 103 is scarcely much more 
accurate than were the first tables of atomic weights ; but just as the latter have expe- 
rienced continual improvements, and thus what was at first only an approximate agree- 
ment between the calculated and observed composition of bodies has been brought 
within considerably narrower limits, and apparent exceptions been explained, so, in likft 
manner, will this be the case for ascertaining what atomic heats are to be assigned to 
the elements, and how the atomic heats of compounds may be deduced therefrom. This 
much, however, may even now be said, that while formerly for many solid substances a 
statement of the specific heal could in no way be controlled, a concealed source of error 
for the determination of this property was not indicated, and an error which materially 
altered the number for this property could not be recognized, at present, even if only 
roughly, such a control is possible. Compare § 77. 
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PABT VI.— 00N8IDEBATI<}NS ON THE NATURE OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

112. The proof given in the preceding that Dulono and Petit’s law is not univer* 
sally valid, justifies certain conclusions, in reference to the nature of the so-called 
« cliemical elements, which may here be developed. 

What bodies are to be regarded as chemical elements 1 Does the mere fact of inde- 
composability determine this I or may a body be indecomposable in point of fact and yet 
from reasons of analogy be regarded not as an element but as a compound 1 The history 
of chemistry furnishes numerous examples of cases in which sometimes one and some- 
times another mode of view led to results which at present are regarded as accurate. 
The earths were in 1789 indecomposable in point of fact, when Lavoisier expressed the 
opinion that they were compounds, oxides of unknown metals. Lavoisier’s argumenta- 
tion was based on the fact that the eartlft enter as bases into salts, and that it was to be 
assumed in regard to all salts, that they contained an oxygen acid and an oxygen base. 
But the view, founded on the same basis, that common salt contains oxygen, and the 
subsequent view that what is now called chlorine contained a further quantity of 
oxygen besides the elements of an oxygen acid, did not find an equally permanent recog- 
nition. On the basis of the actual indecomposability of chlorine, Davt maintained 
firom about 1810 its elementary character ; and this view has become general, especially 
since Berzelius, after a long struggle against it, adopted it, more I think because he 
was outvoted than because he was convinced. 

Almost all chemists of the present time consider chlorine, and in conformity therewith 
bromine and iodine, as elementary. bodies; but the persistence is known with which 
SchOnbein attacks this view, and adheres to the opinion that these bodies are oxygen 
compounds, peroxides of unknown elements. Is there anything which enables us to decide 
with more certainty on the elementary nature of chlorine and the analogous bodies than 
has hitherto been the easel 

No one can maintain that the bodies which chemists regard ,as elements are abso- 
lutely simple substances. The possibility must be confessed that they may be decomposed 
into still simpler bodies ; how far a body is to be regarded as an element is so far relative, 
that it depends on the development of the means of decomposition which practical che- 
mistry has at its disposal, and on the trustworthiness of the conclusions which theoretical 
chemistry can deduce. A discussion as to whether chlorine or iodine is an elementary 
body can oifiy be taken in the sense whether chlorine is as simple a body as oxygen or 
manganese, or nitrogen; or whether it is a compound body, as peroxide of manganese or 
peroxide of hydrogen for example. 

. . If Dulong> and Petit’s law were universally valid, it would not merely indicate for 
chemical elements a relation between the atomic weight and the specific heat in the 
solid state^ but it could be used as a test for the elenientary nature of a body whose 
atomio weight is known. That iodine, from a direct determination of specific heat, and 
chlorine by an’ indirect determination had atomic heats agreeing 'with Dulono and 

MDOOounr. 2 b ‘ 
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Petit*# law, would be a proof that iodine and chlorine, if compounds at all, are not more 
so than other so-called elements for which this law is regarded as valid. 

According to Neumann’s law, compounds of analogous atomic comporition have 
approximately the same atomic heats. In general, bodies, whose atom consists of a 
greater number of indecomposable atoms, or is of more complicated composition, have 
greater atomic heats. In these compounds, more especially those whose elements all 
follow Dulong and Petit’s law, magnitude of atomic heat is exactly a measure of the com- 
plexity or of the degree of composition (compare § 93). If Dulong and Petit’s law were 
valid, it could be concluded with great positiveness that the so-called elements, if they are 
compounds of unknown and simpler substances, are compounds of the same order. It 
would be a remarkable result that the act of chemical decomposition had everywhere 
found its limit at such bodies as those which, if compound at all, have with every 
difference of chemical deportment the samf degree of composition. Imagine the 
simplest bodies, probably as yet unknown to us, the true chemical elements, forming 
a horizontal spreading layer, and piled above them, the simpler and then the more 
complicated compounds ; the universal validity of Dulong and Petit’s law would include 
the proof, that all elements at present assumed by chemists lay in the same layer, and 
that chemistry in recognizing hydrogen, oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, and the different 
metals as indecomposable bodies, had penetrated to the same depth in that field of 
inquiry, and had found at the same depth the limit to its penetration. 

This result I formerly propounded* when I still believed in the validity of Dulong 
and Petit’s law. But with the proof that this law is not universally true, the conclu- 
sion to which this result leads loses its justification. Starting now from the elements 
recognized in chemistry, we must rather admit that the magnitude of the atomic heat 
of a body depends not only on the number of elementary atoms contained in one atom 
of it, or on the complexity of the composition, but also on the atomic heat of the 
elementary atoms entering into its^composition ; it appears now possible that a decom- 
posable body may have the same atomic heat as an indecomposable one. 

To assume in chlorine the presence of oxyg^ and to consider it as analogous to per. 
oxide of manganese, or in general to the peroxide of a biatomic elementf, is less in 
accordance with what is ait present considered true in chemistry, than to consider it as 
the peroxide of a monoequivalent element, analogous to peroxide of hydrogen. It is 
remarkable that peroxide of hydrogen, in the solid state or in solid compounds, must 
have almost as great an atomic heat (for HO 2-3-|-4=6*3) as those elements which obey 
Dulong and Petit's law, and especially as iodine, bromine, and chlorine, according to 
the direct and to the indirect determination of their atomic heat ; the same must be the 
case for the analogous peroxides of such stiU unknown elements as have an atomic heat 

• “ On the Difference of Hatter from the Emjntical point of viow,” an Academical Diaconrae. Gieaaen, 1860. 

I win not omit to mention that eqdiyalhnt weigfata of iodine and peroxide of manganeae have almeat equal 
capad^ for heat. Aa regarda oxiduing action, 127 of iodine oerreaponda to 48*6 peroxide of mangSMae^ 
Bmxaolt found the q^edflo heat of the former sbO*0641; I found that of the latter m0’168> 

127 X 0*0541 »6*87; 43*5 X 0*150»6*02. 
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as great as that of hydrogen. As fur as may be judged from its specific heat,*chlorme 
be such a peroxide ; but this consideration shows no necessity for assuming that it 
actually is so.^ 

In a great number of cases the atomic4ieat of compounds gives more or less accurately a 
measure for the degree of complemty of their composition*. And this is the case also with 
such compounds as are comparable in their chemical deportment to undecomposed bodies. 
If cyanogen or ammonium had not been decomposed, or could not be so with the means 
at present offered by chemistry, the greater atomic heats of their compounds, compared 
with those of analogous chlorine or potassium compounds (compare § 96), and of cyano- 
gen and ammonium as compared with chlorine and potassium, would indicate the more 
complex nature of those so-called compound radicals. The conclusion appears admis- 
sible that for the so-called elements the directly or indirectly ascertained atomic heats 
are a measure for the complexity of their composition. Carbon and hydrogen, for 
example, if not themselves simple bodies, are more so than silicium or oxygen ; and still 
more complex compounds are the elements.which are now considered as following DuLONO 
and Petit’s law; with the restriction, however, that for these also the atomic heats 
may be more accurately determined and differences proved in them which justify similar 
condusionsf . One might be tempted, by comparing atomic heats, to form an idea how 
the more complex of the present indecomposable bodies might be composed of more 
simple ones, just as such a comparison has been shown to be possible for chlorine ; but 
it is at once seen that to carry out such an attempt the atomic heats of the elements, 
especially those which can only be indirectly determined, are not settled with adequate 
certainty. 

It may appear surprising, or even improbable, that so-calldd elements which can 
replace each other in compounds, as, for instance, hydrogen and the metals, or which 
enter into compounds as isomorphous constituents, like silicium and tin, should possess 
unequal atomic heats and unequal complexity of coj^position. But this is not mpre 
surprising than that indecomposable bodies, and those which can be proved to be com- 
pound, as, for example, hydrqgen and hyponitric acid, or potassium and ammoni^, 
should replace one another, preserving the chemical character of the compounds, and 
even be contained as corresponding constituents in isomorphous compounds. 

I have here expressed suppositions in reference to the nature of the so-called elements 
which appear to me based on trustworthy conclusions from well-proved principles. It is 

* The differences in the atomio heats of the elements are of oonrse most distinctly seen in their free state,, 
hot in tiieir analogous compounds these differences axe the less prominent the more complex the compounds, 
tliat is, the greater the number of atoms of the same kind and the same atomio heat which are united to those 
elementary atoms whose atomio heat is assumed to be unequaL The difference in the atomio heats of € and As, 
for instance (1*8 and 6*4), is relatively fhr greater than for €aOO, and K AsO, (20*2 and 24*8). 

t It is possible, for ezamide, that certain indecomposable bodies whidi only approximately obey Duinire and 
Pmx’s law, ate analogons compounds of simpler substances of essentially different atomio heat: the approximate 
agreement of the atomio heats of sueh indecomposable bodies would then depend cm a similar reason to that to 
th a atomi e . heats of €a€0, and E As^,. Compaxe the-pieviounnote. 
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in the nature of the case that the certain basis of fact and of. what can be empirically de> 
monstrated must be left. It must also not be forgotten that these conclusions only allow 
something to be supposed as to which of the present indecomposable bodies are more 
complex and which of simpler composition, and nothing as to the question what sim- 
pler substances may be contained in the more complex ones. The consideration of the 
atomic heats may say something as to the structure of a compound atom, but in general 
gives no clue as to the qualitative nature of the simpler substances used in the construc- 
tion of the more complex atoms. But even if these suppositions are not free from un- 
certainty and imperfection, they appear worthy of attention in a subject which, for 
science, is still so much in darkness, as is the nature of the indecomposable bodies. 
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In the year 1843 a friend of mine, Mr. Ennis of Falmouth, sent me some bottles of sea- 
water from the Mcditen*anean, which I subjected to a chemical examination, a work 
which induced me to collect what other chemists had determined about the constitution 
of the water of the great Ocean. This labour convinced me that our knowledge of the 
composition of sea-water was very deficient, and that we knew very little about the 
differences in composition which occur in different parts of the sea. 

1 entered into this labour more as a geologist than as a chemist, wishing principally, 
to find facts which could sei*ve as a basis for the explanation of those effects that have 
taken place at the formation of those voluminous beds which once were deposited at 
the bottom of the ocean. I thought that it was absolutely necessary to know with 
precision the composition of the water of the present ocean, in order to form an opinion 
about the action of that ocean from which the mountain limestone, the oolite and the 
chalk with its flint have been deposited, in the same way as it has been of the most 
material influence upon science to know the chemical actions of the pre*sent volcanos, . 
in order to determine the causes which have acted in forming the older plutonic and 
many of the metamorphic rocks; Thus I determined to undertake a series of investi- 
gations upon the composition of the water of . the ocean, and of its large inlets and bays, 
and ever since that time I have assiduously collected and analyzed water from the dif- 
ferent parts of the sea. It is evident that it was impossible to collect this material in a. 
short time, and without the assistance of many friends of science, and I most gratefully 
acknowledge how much I am indebted to many distinguished officers of the Danish and 
British Navy, as well as to many private men, who were all willing to undertake the 
trouble carefully to collect samples of sea-water from different parts of the ocean, both 
from the surface and from differen't depths. I shall afterwards, when giving the parti- 
cular analyses, find an opportunity to mention the name of each of those to whom I am 
indebted for my material. 

While I was thus occupied for a space of about twenty years, another series of expe- 
riments closely allied to my work was commenced in England, and has partly been 
published under the able and scientific superintendence of Rear-Admiral FitzRoy. 
This most important series of observations regards the specific gravity of sea-water from 
the most different parts of the globe ; it comprehends a much more numerous series 
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than my observations, but I trust that it will not make my work superfluous, but that 
both these mvestigations will supplement each other. By the kindness of Admiral 
FitzRoy I am able to compare the instruments which are used by the British Navy with 
my chemical analyses, and thus to obtain a comparison between both series. 

I have at difierent times found an opportunity to publish several parts of my obser- 
vations, and in 1869 I collected what had been done up to that time in an academical 
treatise in the Danish language*. Since that time I have obtained numerous samples 
of sea-water, principally from places which my previous examination had not reached. 
In this new form, and greatly augmented by new facts, I permit myself to lay it before 
the illustrious scientifle society of a nation to whoso navigators I owe so great a part of 
the material for my inquiries. This part contains an enumeration of the elements which 
hitherto have been ascertained to exist in the water of the ocean, and an explanation 
of the methods used to show their presence and to determine their quantity. It con- 
tains a determination as complete as possible of the distribution of the saline substances 
at the surface of tho diflerent parts of the sea, and in the different depths at the same 
place. 

On the Elements which occur in the Water of the Ocean. 

The elements which occur in greatest quantity in sea-water have been long known, 
and chlorine, sulphuric acid, soda, magnesia, and lime have for more than a century 
past been considered as its essential parts. In our century iodine, bromine, potash, 
silica, phosphoric acid, and iron have been discovered in sea-water, and the latest 
inquiries, my own included, have brought the number of elements occurring in sea-water 
up to twenty-seven. 

Next to direct analyses of sea-water, the analysis of sea-weeds, and of animals living 
in the sea, offers us precious means of determining those elements which occur in so 
small a quantity in sea-water, that it hitherto has been impossible to ascertain their 
presence in the water by chemical tests. It is now well known that the organic beings 
collect substances which are necessary for their existence, and thus offer the means to 
the chemist of ascertaining that those substances were present in the medium in which 
the organisms lived, and from which they collected their food. As to the plants of the 
sea, the whole fucoid tribe derive the substances of which they consist from the sur- 
rounding sea-water and from the air with which they are in contact, but not from the 
soil on the bottom of the sea, since that part of them which generally is called their root 
is no root at all, and is not qualified to extract food from the soil and stones to which 
it adheres. Even those marine plants which do not belong to the fucoid tribe, as, for 
instance, the Zostera marina^ and which have a real root, that may extract food from 
the soil, will most probably extract the great quantity of mineral elements which they 
contain mostly from the surrounding sea-water. As to the animals that live in the sea, 
they derive their substance either from the sea-water itself, or from plants that are 

* Om Soevandets bostandddo og deraa Fordoling: Havet. af O. Fobchhaioixb, Profoaaor ved l^obeohavna 
UniTemtet. 
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nourished by sea-water, or from other animals that live upon sea-weeds, thus deriving 
their whole mineral substance either directly or indirectly from the sea. I have availed 
myself of the means which the organisms of the sea furnish, to determine a great 
number of elements that thus must exist in solution in seapwater. 

As to this great number of elements contained in the sea-water, we might ask one 
question, which is of great importance for the history of the earth, viz. how all these 
elements got into the sea, whether they were in the original sea, or subsequently got 
into the sea, where they are now slowly accumulating. When we consider that the sea 
constantly loses a great quantity of pure water by evaporation, and that a large part of 
this water falls on the land, dissolves a number of substances from it, and carries them 
at last into the sea, where they constantly would increase in quantity if it were not for 
its organisms which deprive it again of them, we may well suppose that these two 
effects, of which the one acts to increase, and the other to diminish the quantity of 
mineral substances in sea-water, are pretty equal, and leave the sea unchanged. I will, 
however, not dwell upon these mutual chemical decompositions and combinations, 
which, partly depending upon organic life, partly upon inorganic mechanical and che- 
mical forces, play such a great part in the changes of the earth, but I hope at some 
future time to find leisure to publish my investigations in this branch of the history of 
the earth. 

The elements which hitherto have been found in sea-water are, — 

1. Oxygen . — Besides that oxygen which is a constituent part of water, and other 
compounds that occur in the sea, such as the sulphates, phosphates, carbonates, and 
silicates, it occurs in a free uncombined state, absorbed by the water itself. It plays a 
very material part in the small but constant changes which take place in the sea-water, 
and whose general effects arc that the organic substances dissolved in it are changed 
into carbonic acid and water. This effect takes place principally near the surface, and 
decreases with increasing depth ; and water from the deeper parts of the sea is able to 
destroy the colour of a greater quantity of the hypermanganate of potash than that from 
the .surface, which again shows that there is more organic matter undestroyed in the 
deep sea. 

2. Hydrogen . — Besidesi the hydrogen which belongs to l^e composition of water, it 
occurs in the organic substances and in the ammonia which are dissolved in sea-water. 

3. Chlorine . — Next to the elements of water chlorine is the element which occurs 
in greatest quantity in seapwater, and has from the eurliest times been recognized as 
such. 

4 . Bromne has been loi^ known as an essential part of the sea, easily recognized -in 
the residue from the evaporation of seapwater after the crystallization of the greater part 
of the chloride of sodium, 

5. Iodine . — ^This substance is well known to have been the first element in sea-water 
discovered not directly, but by the analysis of the ashes of fhcoidal plants, which by 
organic power had collected and concentrated it from sea-water. 

6. Fluerine. — Danjl long ago showed that fluorine occurs in the lime of corals, where 
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its presence may be ascertained with great facility. To prove directly its existence in 
sea-water, I evaporated 100 lbs. of it taken in the Sound near Copenhagen, and when 
it was so much condensed that the salt began to crystallize, I precipitated the whole 
by an excess of ammonia, washed the precipitate, and dissolved in muriatic acid. It 
was now again precipitated by ammonia, and the precipitate boiled with a solution of 
muriate of ammonia. The washed precipitate weighed now 3*104 English grains, and 
was divided into two parts, of which one was heated in a small platinum crucible with 
sulphuric acid. ITie vapours etched glass, llie other part was distilled in a bent glass 
tube with sulphuric acid, and the vapour condensed in a solution of ammonia. The 
vapours etched the glass tube, and when the ammoniacal liquor was evaporated and the 
salt dissolved, silica remained. With much greater facility the fluorine was shown in 
the stony matter deposited at the bottom of the boilers of the Transatlantic steamers, of 
which I owe samples to the late Dr. G. Wilson of Edinburgh, who likewise discovered 
fluorine in sea-water. 

7. Sulphur . — ^This element occurs in considerable quantity in sea-water combined with 
oxygen as sulphuric acid, forming salts with baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia. In 
pure sea-water, or in such sea-water as only contains a very small quantity of organic 
matter, no decomposition of the sulphates takes place, and I have kept sea-water for 
many years in well-corked bottles without the least alteration. Near the shores and at 
the mouth of great rivers, where considerable quantities of organic matter are washed 
into the sea, it is easily decomposed, particularly if it is kept in bottles. This decompo- 
sition shows itself always by the production of sulphuretted hydrogen. Water from the 
polar regions is very subject to decomposition, probably on account of a greater quan- 
tity of organic matter than in water from lower latitudes. It is, howe\ er, very difiicult 
to assign all the different causes which may produce decomposition of sea-water. All 
the water which was brought by the Swedish Spitzbergen Expedition in bottles from 
the polar sea was decomposed, and emitted sulphuretted hydrogen when the bottles 
were opened, while all the water brought from the same sea by the same Expedition 
in tubes of glass, hermetically closed by melting, was undecomposed. Hyperman- 
ganate of potash is the best test for the sulphuretted hydrogen of such water, its colour 
is instantaneously destroy^ by the water, and sulphuric acid is formed again. The 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen formed in such water differs greatly, and depends, 
at least partly, upon the quantity of organic matter contained in it. Water from the 
Mediterranean is very subject to this kind of decomposition ; but the greatest quantity 
of sulphuretted hydrogen which I have met with in any sample was found in water 
which I owe to Admiral Washington, and which had been taken by Captain Prevost 
of the ‘ SateUite’, under 36” 46' S. lat. and 62” 67' W. long., off the east coast of South 
America, and not very far from the mouth of the Rib’de la Plata; 3000 grains of this 
water destroyed the colour of 466 drops of a solution of hypermanganate of potash, of 
which the same quantity of ordinary sea^water only bleaches four to six drops*. 

* This test has only a relative value in comparing different kinds of water, the quantity of oxygen required 
for complete oxidation being proportional to the quantity of hypermanganate destroyed. 
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In this kind of decomposition, where sulphuretted hydrogen is formed, the organic 
matter is changed into carbonic acid and water, while the oxygen which this change 
requires is taken from the sulphates, and the sulphuret thus formed takes its oxygen 
again from the hypermanganate. Thus the result of the series of decompositions is the 
revival of the same sulphate with which it began, and the formation of carbonic add 
and water from the organic matter which was present. In the second case, where the 
hypermanganate directly oxidizes the organic matter, the ^me quantity of oxygen must 
be used, and the same products are obtained. In both cases the oxygen is ultimately 
derived from the hypermanganate. This reasoning supposes that no oxygen from the 
atmosphere is absorbed, and no sulphuretted hydrogen has escaped during the opera- 
tions. The absorption of oxygen is prevented by the cork of the bottle, but when it is 
opened some sulphuretted hydrogen certainly will escape, and we may conclude that in 
the cases where sulphuretted hydrogen is formed, there has been a little more organic 
matter than the hypermanganate indicates. 

This fermentation of the sea-water occasions of course a loss of sulphuric acid, and 
makes the analysis in some degree inaccurate. The greatest loss of sulpliuric acid which 
I have observed was in the case of the water from the * Satellite ’ above mentioned, 
where the proportion to chlorine was found to be 9*13: 100, while the mean proportion 
is 11’94: 100, thus about one-seventh of the sulphuric acid was decomposed. It is very 
probable that this great quantity of organic matter is owing to the water of the Rio de 
la Plata, because the water contained only 17*721 chlorine, while the m’can number for 
that region is 19*376, which seems to prove a considerable admixture of river-water. I 
may here also mention a curious instance where no decomposition had taken place, 
although the circumstances seemed to be very favourable for it. The sample had been 
taken by the late Sir James Ross in 1841, at 77® 32' S. lat., in the neighbourhood of the 
great ice-barrier, and it was marked “ Sea-water containing animalcula).” It was very 
muddy when I opened the bottle, but had not the least smell of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Tested vdthout being filtered, 1000 grains bleached 180 drops of the hyperman- 
ganate ; when filtered the same quantity bleached 39 drops. It contained thus a great 
quantity of organic matter. The quantity of chlorine was 15*748,- which proves that 
it was much diluted, probably by the melted ice from thd barrier ; the proportion of 
sulphuric acid to chlorine was 11*66 : 100, which approaches pretty near to the normal 
proportion. It had been about twenty years in the bottle when I analyzed it, and the 
cork was sound. It is difficult to conceive why this water had not suffered any decom- 
position. * 

8. Pho3phortt8 . — ^This element, in combination with oxygen, is a never failing part of 
sea-water, which remains as phosphate 9f lime when the water is evaporated to dryness 
and the salts remaining dissolved in boiling water. The small quantity of insoluble 
matter which remains consists of phosphate of lime, sulphates of baryta and of strontia, 
fluoride of calcium, carbonate of lime, and silica. When this mixed substance is heated 
with muriatic add, filtered, and tested with molybdate of ammonia, phosphoric acid will 
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always be found ; or when the insoluble remainder from evaporation is heated in a glass 
tube with potassium, it will, when breathed upon, emit the smell of phosphuretted 
hydrogen. 

9. Xitrogen occurs in sea>water combined with hydrogen as ammonia, and its presence 
may be shown by mixing sca-water with a solution of baryta, and distilling the mixture 
in a glass retort. In the distilled portion ammonia may be shown by adding some drops 
of nitrate of protoxide of mercury, which will form grey clouds, or by muriatic add and 
chloiide of platinum, which, when carefully evaporated, will leave the well-known yellow 
salt insoluble in alcohol. It can hardly be doubted that this ammonia is partly formed 
by the living animals of the sea, which exhale ammonia, and partly by the putrefaction 
of their dead bodies. We might ask why we And so small a quantity of ammonia, the 
causes for its formation being so general ; but it is well known that plants will absorb 
it, and that the circulation of nitrogen in the sea is between sea-water, plants, and ani- 
mals, as it is on the dry land between soil, plants, and animals. 

10. Carbon occurs always in the water of the sea, partly as Tree carbonic acid, partly, 
but in very small quantities, as carbonate of lime, partly in combination with oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen as oi*ganic matter, derived from the destruction of the numerous 
organic beings that live in the sea. It is by the oxidation of these substances that 
the sulphates of sca-water are decomposed, and that the hypermangonate of potash is 
bleached when boiled with sea-\vater ; and it is owing to these substances that all seap 
water disoxidizes the peroxide of iron either to protoxide or to sulphuret, and that all 
ferruginous clay or sand deposited in deep sea has a dark colour. 

11. SiUcium . — Silica is found in the insoluble remainder from the evaporation of sea- 
water when the salts are dissolved in water. It can be separated from the phosphates 
and fluorides by dissolving in weak muriatic acid, when it remains undissolved along with 
small quantities of sulphate of baryUi and strontia. In this state it is easily recognized 
by the blowpipe. In tlie Sponges it is collected in great quantity ; and when the laige 
cyathiform sponge from Singapore is calcined, it leaves a skeleton which retains the 
original form and size of the sponge, and consists almost entirely of silica, the large pores 
of it being lined with oxide of iron, which evidently has belonged to some part of the 
animal itself. It is found also in other animals of the sea, and it occurs in the ashes of 
sea-weeds of the fucoid family, though it is not yet ascertained whether it belongs to 
the fucus itself, or to the infusoria which usually cover its surface. 

12. Jioron . — I have long tried to find boracic acid in sea-water, but for a long time 
all my (Endeavours were vain. Notwithstanding I felt convinced that it must be there, 
since both boracic acid and borates are not very rare, and a great part of its salts 
with lime and magnesia are more or less soluble in water. Thus I thought that water 
from the land must have carried boracic acid into the sea, where it still must be accu- 
mulating, since we do not know any combination by which it could be separated again 
from the water. An additional proof of the correctness of thisddea 1 found in tiie 
occurrence of Stassfurthite (mostly consisting of borate of magnesia), together with all 
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other salts that occur in sea-water, in the beds of rock*salt at Stassfurth in Germany. 
The lower part of this bed of rock-salt, which by a boiing was not penetrated through 
at a depth of 800 feet, consists of pure chloride of sodium. Upon this rest the other 
salts of sea-water, consisting of magnesia, lime, and potash combined with muriatic and 
sulphuric acids in numerous combinations, among which we also find the Stassfurthite 
(borate of magnesia with chloride of magnesium). Boracite, a similar combination of 
boracic acid, occurs at Luneburg and at Segeberg, associated with gyfvuin and chloride 
of sodium, which latter at Luneburg forms a spring of saturated brine, and at Segeberg 
occurs in separate crystals imbedded in the gypsum. 

1 thought I might be able to form a borate insoluble in water, and with such charac- 
teristic properties that it might be possible to determine the boracic acid in it. It is 
well known that Heintz, by melting chloride of magnesium, chloride of sodium, mag- 
nesia, and boracic acid, obtained octohedral crystals, which were boracite, and another 
set of crystals, of hemiprismatic form, which also contained boracic acid and magnesia. 
The crystals were microscopic, but could easily be recognized by their different form of 
crystallization. To make myself acquainted with these different artificial combinations, 
I melted borax, common salt, and sulphate of magnesia in a crucible, allowed it to cool 
slowly, and dissolved it in water. There remained a heavy crystalline powder, which 
under the microscope proved to consist of six-sided hemiprismatic prisms, containing 
both magnesia and boracic acid. I could not discover any octohedral crystal, and no 
boracite seemed to have been formed. In another experiment I fused common salt, 
magnesia, and borax; after solution I obtained the same hemiprismatic crystals, but 
no octohedrons ; and felt now convinced that I hardly should obtain boracite by fusing 
salt of sea-water, but that I might obtain the hemiprismatic borate if sea-water con- 
tained boracic acid. 

The experiment was made in the following way : — I evaporated 6 lbs. of sea-water 
taken from the Sound near Copenhagen, transferred the salt into a perfectly clean 
platinum crucible, which was placed upon magnesia in a common Hessian crucible, 
exposed it to a white heat, and cooled slowly. After solution of the salt, the powder 
remaining was placed under the microscope, where it was found to consist almost 
entirely of hemiprismatic crystals which frequently formed twins, and by their whole 
exterior showed themselves to be essentially different from the hemiprismatic borate. 
Many of them were corroded at the sides and ends, as if they had partly been dissolved. 

1 supposed them to be gypsum, which of course must be formed by the evaporation of 
sea-water ; and although the gypsum by melting would be changed into anhydrite, they 
afterwards, during washing with water, would again form a hydrate. I thought even 
several times to have seen square prisms (anhydrite t) change into the hemiprismatic 
form under my observation in the microscope, and get oblique cracks like one cleavage 
of gypsum. The powder was again washed with hot water, and the solution was 
found to contiun both sulphuric acid and lime. When the wash-water contained 
only traces of sulphuric acid, the powder, greatly diminished in quantity, was again 
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observed under the microscope, and showed very few half-dissolved prisms of gypsum,' 
but numerous very small octohedrons, which had been hidden by the gypsum. Besides 
these octohedrons, some hemiprismatic crystals were found, precisely similar to those 
which I formerly had obtained when forming a borate of magnesia. The powder con- 
tained, further, some prisms which were striated parallel to the axis, and had a face per- 
pendicular to this axis ; they resembled precisely the crystals which I sevei’al years ago 
described as artiftcial apatite, and which were obtained by fusing calcined bones with 
chloride of sodium; and they were in fact apatite, formed of the phosphoric acid, 
fluorine, chlorine, and lime of the sea-water. Of the powder in question, which essen- 
tially consisted of octohedrons, I dissolved 7*184 grains in nitric acid, which left 0*160 
grain of a reddish powder consisting mostly of oxide of iron, but showing also under 
the microscope hemiprismatic ciy'stals like the borate of magnesia. The nitrie solution 
gave with ammonia a precipitate which weighed 0*633, and contained phosphoric acid. 
At last the remaining solution gave with phosphate of soda and an excess of ammonia 
16*667 ignited phosphate of magnesia=0*074 pure magnesia. The sum of all these 
substances thus determined was 6*867, so that only a quantity amounting to 0*317 grain 
which was wanting could be boracic acid. 

It was thus clear that the octohedrons analyzed could not be boracite, and there could 
hardly be any doubt but that the substance was essentially pure magnesia, mixed with 
small quantities of oxide of iron, phosphate of lime, and other substances which were still 
to be determined. Pure magnesia occurs among the Vesuvian minerals crystallized in 
regular octohedrons, and has obtained the name of Periclase. In this case the periclase 
was formed by the decomposition of the hydrate of chloride of magnesium contained in 
the salt of sea-water, and decomposed in the melting heat. As a further proof of its 
nature as pure magnesia, it may be mentioned that, when boiled with a solution of sal- 
ammoniac, it was dissolved with a strong smell of ammonia. The solution contained 
magnesia, and nothing else besides salts of ammonia could be discovered. 

When the octohedral crystals were removed by boiling with a solution of sal-ammo- 
niac, the remaining powder contained only hemiprismatic prisms of the supposed borate 
of magnesia, crystals of apatite, and very acute six-sided pyramids, which in their form 
had some similarity to crystals of sapphire, and a considerable quantity of amorphous 
red oxide of iron, probably mixed with silica. A portion of this powder was moistened 
with sulphuric acid, and during twenty-four hours left to spontaneous evaporation. I 
could now obser^'C crystals of sulphate of magnesia and needles of sulphate of lime. 
The substance, nearly dry, was mixed with diluted alcohol, which, when inflamed, showed 
the green margin of the flame characteristic of boracic acid, and gave a brown colour to 
curcuma paper, although the solution was acid. It is thus proved thht this salt con- 
tained boracic acid, which in this case could only be derived from sea-water. When 
this powder was boiled with muriatic acid, apatite, borate of magnesia, and silicate of 
peroxide of iron were dissolved, and a very small quantity of the six-sided pyramids 
remained, which resisted the action of adds, but were made soluble by fusing with 
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carbonate of soda. When the soda was washed away, the remaining substance dissolved 
in muriatic add, and it could now be proved that alumna was present. The quantity 
of these six-sided pyramids obtained from 6 lbs. of sea-water was, however, so small, 
that no experiments could be made to ascertain whether it contained other substances 
besides alumina. 

I have been somewhat more explicit in relating my experiments to ascertain the exist- 
ence of boracic acid and alumina in sea-water, partly because I found it very difficult to 
find unequivocal proofs of their presence, and partly because it interested me highly to 
find how useful the microscope may be in inorganic analysis, when used in combination 
with chemical tests. 

When I had convinced myself that boracic acid occurred in sea-water, it appeared to me 
in the highest degree probable that the organisms of the sea would collect it, and that it 
might be found in their ashes. I was so fortunate as to begin my experiments with a 
plant that contained it in a rather large quantity, viz. the Zostera marina. The plant 
was collected in the month of December, at the sea-shore near Copenhagen, dried, and 
burnt. The ashes were washed with water, and the solutiop, which contained mostly 
chloride of potassium and sulphate of potash, contained also a small quantity of boracic 
acid, probably combined with soda. The insoluble part of the ashes was moistened with 
sulphuric acid until it had a soiu' taste, evaporated in a moderate heat to dryness, wd 
washed ^ith water. When this solution was mixed with strong alcohol and filtered^ it 
burned with a green fiamc, and gave to curcuma paper a bro^vn, and to litmus paper 
a red colour. To separate the boracic acid from the other substances 1 chose super- 
heated steam, a method to which I was led by a consideration of the way in which 
boracic acid reaches the lagoons of Tuscany. It is well known that this acid comes 
with steam &om the interior of the earth, and is condensed when escaping from -the 
fumaroles. An experiment in which I mixed dry borax with sulphuric acid, and exposed 
it to the action of superheated steam at SOO*’ to 400° Centigrade, volatilized not only 
boracic acid in form of a solution, but gave even the well-known scales of its hydrate. 
The experiment with the distillation of the ashes of Zostera marina with sulphuric acid 
and superheated steam succeeded completely. The water contained boracic acid, which 
by a slow evaporation was obtained in crystalline scales ; and another portion of it was 
converted into borax, which was obtained in its regular form. Even Fucus vesicuUma 
contains the same acid, but in a much smaller quantity. 

13. Silver . — ^Malaguti first showed that silver occurs in the organisms of the sea; I 
have subsequently proved it to exist in a coral, a PocilloparOy and several chemists have 
since tried to prove that silver is precipitated by the galvanic current between the 
copper coating of a vessel and sea-virater. If the last determination is confirme4, 
existence of silver in sea-water is proved by direct experiment Erom the PocUlopora 
alcicornh I have separated it in the follovnng manner : — ^1 dissolved the coral in muriatic 
acid, precipitated the. solution by hydrosulphate of ammonia, and dissolved the preci- 
pitate, which consisted of sulphurets, of phosphate of lime, and fluoride of’Valcium, in 
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very weak cold muriatic acid, which left the eulphaiets of silver, lead, and copper pro- 
bably mixed with those of cobalt and nickd. These sulphorets were separated from 
the solution, evaporated to dryness with a little nitric acid, to which were added a few 
drops of muriatic acid, and dissolved in water, which leaves sulphate of lead and chlo- 
ride of silver undissolved. When the filter which contained the latter substances is 
burnt, the silver is reduced to metal ; a solution of pure soda will dissolve the sulphate 
of lead and leaif« the silver, which, when dissolved in nitric acid, can be tested with 
muriatic acid. I obtained from Pocillopora alcicorms about 3 ,oo 6 , 6 oo » from a solid 
cubic foot of the coral about half a grain of silver. 

14. Capper has not been discovered in sea- water itself, but occurs so frequently in 
the lime-salts of the animals of the sea, and in the ashes of the sea-weeds, tbat it can be 
discovered with great freility by its well-known tests. In the Pocillopora I found about 
six times more copper than silver, in the coral Heteropora ahrotamndes about ssotbfftf 
copper, and in the yellowish-green substance Tt hich remained after the filtration of the 
muddy sea-water which Sir James Ross had taken in 77° 33' S. lat., it could be shown 
with great facility. Also the ash of Fucus vesiculoms contained copper. 

16. Lead occurs, like copper, in the shells of the animals of the sea and in the ashes 
of sea-weeds, but in greater quantity. In the Pocillopora alcicomis there was found 
about eight times as much lead as silver, and in Heteropora c^rotanoides about 
of the coral. It occurs likewise in Pkteus vesiculosus. ^ 

16. Zinc . — It has not been shown directly in sea-water, nor could I find it in the 
lime-salts of shells and corals, but it occurs in considerable quantities in the ashes of sea- 
weeds; 400 grains of the ashes oiZostera marina contained 0'139. oxide of zinc=y g g^. 
It occurs also in the ashes of Focus vesiculosus. 

17. Cohalt . — 1 have discovered this metal in the ashes of 2k>stera marina.^ and in the 
fossil sponges of the chalk, but not in the large cyathiform sponge of the present sea 
from Singapore. 

18. Nickel . — We have no such delicate test for nickel as the blowpipe is for cobalt, 
but I have several times observed the well-known brown colour of the solution on pre^ 
cipitating the sulphurets of the ashes of sea-weed by hydrosulphate of ammonia, and I 
think we are fairly entitled to suppose that these two metals occur together in sea-water 
as they occur in company in the mineral kingdom. 

19. Iron can be discovered directly in sea-water by evaporating it to dryness and 
dissolving the salts again in water, when it remains insoluble and combined with silica. 
It remains mixed with all the other combinations that are insoluble or difficultly soluble 
in water, but in the solution of these residues in muriatic acid can easUy be indicated by 
the common prussiate of potash. It occurs in great quantity in the ashes of searweeds 
and the lime-salts of sea animals. 

20 . Manganese can be determined directly in sea-water, accompanying tlie oxide 
of iron separated from a rather large quantity of sea-water, by the application of the 
well-knowtf test for manganese before the blowpipe with carbonate of soda and nitrate 
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of soda or potash. In some seapweeds it occurs in considerable quantity, particularly 
in the adies of Zost^ra marina when it is in ftdl growth. This ash contains about 
4 per cent, of it, enough, when muriatic acid is poured upon the ash, to cause an effer- 
vescence of chlorine. Manganese is found in a much smaller quantity in the animals of 
the sea. 

21. Aluvmnitm . — have often tried to find alumina in sea-water which had been 
filtered, but always without result, until at last, in my experiments to find boracic acid, 
I found alumina also, as is mentioned under boron. Aluminium' must thus be enume- 
rated as one of the elements that occur in the water of the sea. It occurs in greater 
quantity than most metals, iron, and perhaps manganese, excepted. 

22. Magnesium . — This element occurs, as is well known, in lai^e quantity in sea- 
water, in about the same quantity as sulphuric acid, and only sodium and chlorine are 
found in greater quantity. Sea-weeds contedn it likewise in considerable quantity, and 
it is a constant companion of the carbonate of lime which the shell-fishes and corals 
depoat. InSerpulafiligrma it amounts to 13*49 per cent, carbonate of magnesia. Its 
average quantity is, however, only 1 per cent 

23. Lime occurs in sea-water in a small quantity combined with carboniov 
acid, and dissolved in an excess of it ; in a greater quantity combined with phosphoric 
acid, and as fiuoride of calcium; but the greatest quantity is combined with sulphuric 
add. Among all the bases which rivmr-water carries into the sea, lime is the most fre- 
quent ; and it is only owing to the organic beings of the sea, and principally to its lower 
animals, that so small a quantity remains, lime being constantly separated by the organo- 
chemical action of these animala 

24. Strontium . — ^I have discovered this element in the sea-water, and also in the 
deposit of the boilers of the Transatlantic steamers. It occurs likewise in the ashes of 
the fucoid plants, and specially in the 1Su(ms vesiculosus. I shall here explain how I 
have convinced myself that this plant contains both strontia and baryta. When the ash 
was successively extracted, first with water, and then with muriatic acid, a rather 
considerable quantity of insoluble substances remained, which was fused with carbonate 
of soda, and again extracted by water containing some pure soda to dissolve the silica, 
while the sulphuric add from the sulphate of strontia and baryta had combined with 
the soda of the carbonate. To remove the lime from the remainder, I dissolved it in 
muriatic add which contained a little sulphuric add. What remained undissolvcd was 
agmn fused with carbonate of soda and extracted with water. The remaining car- 
bemates were now dissolved in muriatic acid, and afterwards precipitated by a solution 
of sulphate of lime. The mixed sulphates of strontia and baryta were separated by 
flnosilidc add, and the salt of strontia dissolved in alcohol, which then burned with the 
beautiM red colour of strontia. 

25. Bargta occurs both in sea-weeds and in sea-animals, but -the ashes of sea-weeds 
contain more of it than the corals and diells. It can even be determined directly in sea- 
watmr, and in the deposits of the boilers of the Transatlantic steamers. 

202 
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26. Sodium , — is well known that sodium in combination with chlorine forms the 
most important salt in sea-water; next to chlorine, oxygen, and hydrogen, sodium is the 
most abundant element in sea-water. 

27. Potamum is the alkaline element which, next to sodium, occurs most frequently 
in sea-water, and it may easily be shown in the sea-water itself. 

On the Quantitative Analyaie of Sea-water. 

It is evident that an analysis which should determine the quantity of every one of the 
substances now enumerated would be a very laborious task, and that the number of 
analyses required to ascertain the composition of sea-water in different parts of the 
ocean would be a work exceeding the power of a single observer. Besides this there 
is another difficulty, which makes a series of. such analyses quite impossible ; 100 lbs. 
of sea-water would be the least quantity that could be used, but such a quantity could 
but with difficulty be procured, and could not be kept unaltered by evaporation and 
fermentatipn. Fortunately such analyses are not required, and of the numerous 
elements discovered in sca-water, only a few occur in such a quantity that their 
^quantitative determination can be of any consequence. It is besides a result of my 
analyses of sea-water, that the differences which occur in water from different parts of 
the ocean essentially regard the proportion between all salts and water, the strength 
of sea-water, or, to use another expression, its salinity^ and not the proportion of the 
different elements of the salts invicem ; in other words, the difference in the proportion 
between chlorine and water may be very variable, but the proportion between chlorine 
and sulphuric acid, or lime or magnesia will be found almost invariable. The sub- 
stances which, in respect of quantity, play the principal part in the constitution of sea- 
water, are chlorine, sulphuric acid, soda, potash, lime, and magnesia ; those which occur 
in less, but still determinable quantity are silica, phosphoric acid, carbonic acid, and 
oxide of iron. All the numerous other elements occur in so small a proportion, that 
they have no influence whatever on the analytical determination of the salinity of sea- 
water, though, on account of the immense quantity of sea-water, they are by no means 
indifferent, when we consider the chemical changes of the surface of the earth which 
the ocean has occasioned, or is still producing. 

In my complete quantitative analyses I have always determined the quantity of chlo- 
rine, sulphuric acid, magnesia, lime, and potash. The sodium or soda is calculated 
under the supposition that there were no other metalloids or acids than chlorine or 
sulphuric acid, and no other bases or oxides of metals than lime, magnesia, potash, and 
soda ; it was supposed, besides, that the sea>water was neutral. These suppositions are 
not quite correct : of metalloids we find, besides chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine ; 
of acids we find, besides* sulphuric acid, also carbonic, boracic, silicic, and phosphoric 
acids; and of bases we find, besides those that have been enumerated, a great number; 
but all these substances occur in very small quantities, and may be neglected. I have, 
however, in most cases determined the quantity of insoluble remainder left when sea- 
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water is evaporated to dryness, dissolved in water, and washed until all sulphate of lime 
is removed. This remainder contains silica, phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, 
sulphate of baryta and strontia, oxide of iron, and probably borate of magnesia or 
lime, and. is in my memorandum of th^ analysis mentioned tinder one head, with the 
designation Silica, &c. In those cases where this small remainder was not deter* 
mined, it was calculated proportionally to the quantity of chlorine. Thus, for instance, 
water taken in 44® 33' N. lat. and 42® 54' W. long, contained, in 1000 parts, chlorine 
18’842, and silica, <S;c. 0’069. In water taken in 47° 60' N. lat. and 33® 60' W. long., 
the quantity of chlorine was found to be 19*740, and silica is, according to the former 
proportion, calculated as 0*072. In this case the silica, &c. was of the quantity of 
the chlorine, and in general it is less than ; thus the possible error is utterly un- 
important. 

I rejected a method often used, which consists in evaporating sea*water to dryness, 
because it is inaccurate, and the result depends partly upon trifling circumstances. If 
evaporated by steam of 100® C. there will remain a very notable quantity of water, 
which quantity can only be ascertained with great difficulty. If it is dried at a higher 
temperature, muriatic acid from the chloride of magnesium will be driven out together 
with the water. I preferred thus, as I have already mentioned, to determine the quan- 
tity of the five above-named substances, to ascertain under one head all the small quan- 
tities of the different substances that remain insoluble in water, such as silica, phosphate 
of lime, &c., and to calculate the'soda. At first I tried to separate the quantity of all 
the different substances in one portion of sea-water, but soon found that this method 
was neither so exact nor so cosy os that which I shall now explain. 

1. Of one portion of 1000 grains, I separated the chlorine by nitrate of oxide of 
silver after I had poured a few drops of nitric acid into the water. In those cases 
where the water had farmented, I allowed it to stand in an open glass jar, in a warm 
place, until all smell of sulphuretted hydrogen had disappeared. To try how exact a 
result this method could give, I took a larger portion of sea-water, and weighed three 
different portions, each of 3000 grains, and precipitated the chlorine. The result was — 

Chloride of silver. 

145*451 

145*544 

1^642 

Mean . . 145*541 

The greatest difference is 

— 0*090=0*022 chlorine. 

-|-0*083=0*020 chlorine. 

• ^ 

These small differences are probably due to the small irregularities occasioned by the 

evaporation of very small quantities of water during weighing. The dried chloride of 
silver was as much as possible removed from the filter, melted in a porcelain crucible. 
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weighed, andi calculated as pure chloride of (dlyer. The filter was burnt in a platinum 
crucible, by which the small quantity of chloride of silver was reduced to metallic silver, 
from which the chloilne which had been combined with it was calculated. This suppo- 
sition is correct if the quantity of chloride of silyer adhering to the filter is very small. 

2. The determination of the mlphmo cicid was likewise made with 1000 grains of 
sea-water, which, after addition of some few drops of nitric acid, was precipitated with 
nitrate of baryta. To try the exactness of the method three portions of searwater were 
w^hed, each of 3000 grains. The result was — 

Sulphate of baryta. 

12-417 

12-316 

12-250 

Mean . . . 12-328. 

The greatest difierence was 

--0-078=0-027 sulphuric acid. 

-f- 0-089 =0-030 sulphuric acid. 

3. To determine lime and magnesia 2000 grains (in the latter experiments only 
1000 grains) were weighed, and mixed with so much of a solution of sal-ammoniac that 
pure ammonia did not produce any precipitate, then ammonia was added until the 
liquid had a strong smell thereof. It was now precipitated with a solution of the com- 
mon phosphate of soda and ammonia, and filtered when the precipitate had collected 
into a granular powder. The precipitate thus obtained consists of tribasic phosphate 
of lime, and tribasic phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, which was washed with a 
weak solution of ammonia. All the filtered solution and the wash-water was evapo- 
rated in a steam-bath to dryness, and aftenvards digested in a tblerably strong solution 
of pure ammonia, by which means there is further obtained a small quantity of the 
phosphates. The dry phosphates of lime and magnesia are heated, and if they are not 
completely white, they are moistened vidth a few drops of nitric acid, and again heated 
and afterwards weighed. The* mass was now dissolved in muriatic acid mixed with 
alcohol until the whole contained 60 per cent, (volume) thereof, mixed with a few^drops 
of sulphuric acid, and allowed to stand for twelve hours, when the sulphate of lime is 
collected on a filter, heated and weighed. It contains, besides the sulphate of lime, silica, 
oxide of iron, phosphate of alumina, and sulphate of baryta and strontia, from which 
substances the sulphate of lime is separated by boiling it with a solution containing 
10 per cent, of chloride of sodium, which dissolves the sulphate of lime and leaves the 
other combinations undissolved. The remainder is washed, heated, and its weight 
deducted from that of the sulphate of lime. To try how exact the determination of the 
lime was, I have taken three times 3000 grains of the same water, separated the lime, 
and obtained the following results .- — 
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Sulphate of lime. 

2-761 

2- 763 

Mean . . . 2-733 
The greatest differences are — 

-0-049=0-020 Hme. 

+ 0-028=0-012 lime. 

To find the quantity of magnesia contained in the weighed mixture of the phosphates 
of magnesia and lime, the Ume, whose quantity has been determined, must, by calcu- 
lation, be converted into tribasic phosphate of lime, and deducted from the whole 
quantity of phosphates ; the other small quantities of different salts, which had been 
precipitated with the sulphate of limi, must likewise be deducted ; the remainder is 
bibasic phosphate of magnesia, from which the pure magnesia is calculated. The sear 
water tried in this way gave, after deduction of lime, silica, &c., the following result:— 

Pure mflll}?ncsia. 

3- 913 
3-970 
3-942 

Mean . . . 3-942 
The differences from the mean arc — 

-0-029 
+ 0-028 

4. The determinatioij of potash or potassium in sea-water was tried by different me- 
thods, but gave no satisfactory results, so that 1 must consider the quantity of potash in 
the analyses as far less exact than any of the other substances whose quantity has been 
determined in sea-water. Happily there is so small a quantity of potash in sea-water, 
that any error in the determination of that substance has only an insensible influence 
on the whole result. For a number of the analyses I have used the following method. 
The weighed sea-water was evaporated to dryness, the dry mass again dissolved in water, 
and the undissolved residue washed with warm water until all sulphate of lime is dis- 
solved, and the wash-water does not contain any sulphuric acid. The remaining powder 
consists of the different after-named salts and oxides insoluble in water ; it is generally 
weighed and noted under one head. 

To this solution I add so much carbonate of lime that the sulphuric acid finds lime 
enough to combine with, and as much muriatic add as would dissolve the lime of the 
carbonate. The quantity of carbonate of lime is determined in the following way. 
The equivalent of sulphate of baryta being 1456, and that of carbonate of lime being 
626, there will be an excess olslime if 1 take carbonate of dime in such a quantity that 
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its weight is onc-half of the quantity of sulphate of baryta, obtained from an equal 
quantity of the same sea-water in a previous experiment for the determination of sul- 
phuric acid. All is now evaporated to drj’ness and dissolved in alcohol of 60 per cent., 
which leaves the sulphate of lime and dissolves all the chlorides ; so that the solution 
is quite free from sulphuric acid. It is now a third time evaporated with a sufficient 
quantity of chloride of platinum. Alcohol of 60 per cent, leaves the chloride of plati- 
num and potassium, which might be weighed, and the quantity of chloride of potassium 
calculated from it ; but as it is most difficult in a laboratory where there is constantly 
work going on to avoid the absorption of the vapours of ammonia by evaporating 
liquors, I prefer heating the double chloride to a dull red heat, and assisting the 
decomposition of the chloride of platinum by throwing small pieces of carbonate of 
ammonia in the crucible. When all tlie cliloride of platinum is decomposed, the crucible 
is weighed, the chloride of potassium is extracted by alcohol of 60 per cent., and the 
remainder weighed again. This method has +he advantage, that even if a small quan-* 
tity of gypsum should have accompanied the double chloride, it will have no influence 
upon the determination of the chloride of potassium. When I do not want to 
deteiinine the insoluble remainder, I evaporate the sea-water with a sufficient quantity 
of chloride of calcium, and thus leave out one evaporation and solution. 

.In the few cases where I have tried to determine the different substances which in 
this chapter I have called silica, &c., I have used the following method. The filter 
upon which the remainder is collected and washed is burnt in a platinum crucible, 
evaporated with some drops of muriatic acid, and dissolved in water. What remains is 
silica, often coloured by a little oxide of iron, and mixed with a small quantity of 
sulphates of baryta and strontia. It is evaporated with fluoric acid and a drop of 
sulphuric acid to get rid of the silica. AVhat remains after evaporation and heating 
is sulphate of baryta, of strontia, and oxide of iron. The solution in muriatic acid is 
precipitated by ammonia, and the precipitate is noted as phosphate of lime, but con- 
tains besides a little fluoride of calcium. The remaining liquid contains a little lime, 
which I precipitate with oxalate of ammonia, and suppose to have been in the sea-water 
as cai’bonate of lime dissolved by carbonic acid. In the water of the great ocean there 
occurs only a very small quantity of carbonate of lime, but near the shores, in the 
bays and inlets, and principally in the mouth of the great rivers, its quantity increases 
with the quantity of fresh water from the land. If the sulphates of the sea-water 
are decomposed to sulphurets, there is always precipitated a lai-ger quantity of carbonate 
of lime, but that is the result of the decomposition, and its carbonic acid is owing to 
the organic substances which are oxidized by the oxygen of the sulphates. 

I have never tried to ascertain the nature and quantity of the gases which occur in 
sea-water, because the collection of sea-water for that purpose would require quite 
different precautions from those which were necessary for the Vater intended for the 
analysis of its solid contents. 

It might seem that the relative quantity of salt might be inexact, because water might 
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haye evaporated through the cork during the long time which often elapsed between 
the time when it was taken up from the sea, and the time when it was analyzed. It 
is, however, easy to see whether the quantity of water in the bottle has diminished, or 
whether the cork has been corroded;* in both cases the sample has been rejected, but I 
must remark that these cases have been rare. In the last three or four years all the 
samples which have been taken according to my direction have been marked on the neck 
of the bottle with a file, on that place to which the water reached when the bottle was 
filled. 

As to the calculation of the combinations of the different substances that have been 
found by the analysis, I have chosen the following method : — 

The whole quantity of lime was supposed to be united with sulphuric acid. 

What remained of sulphuric acid after the saturation of lime, was supposed to be 
combined with magnesia. 

What remained of magnesia after the saturation of sulphuric acid, was supposed as 
magnesium to enter into combination with chlorine, and form chloride of magnesium. 

The potash was supposed to form chloride of potassium. 

That portion of chlorine which was not combined with magnesium or potassium, was 
supposed to form a neutral combination with sodium. 

iLastly, that small quantity of different substances, “ silica, &c.,” was added, and the 
sum of all these combinations thus calculated forms the number which in the Tables 
is called “ All Salts.” It is hardly necessary to remark, that it is quite indifferent how 
we suppose the acids and bases to be combined in sea-water, the sum must always 
be the same, provided the salts are neutral, and all the acids (chlorine included) arc 
determined, as well as all the bases, with the exception of soda. 

On the Distribution of the Salts in the different 'parts of the Sea. 

The next question to be considered refers to the proportion between all the salta 
together and the water ; or to express it in one word, I may allow myself to call it the 
salinity of the sea-water, and in connexion with this salinity or strength, the proportion 
of the different solid constituent parts among themselves. On comparing the older 
chemical analyses of sea-water, we should be led to suppose that the wdter in the 
different seas had, besides its salinity, its own peculiar character expressed by the different 
proportions of its most prevalent acids and bases, but the following researches will show 
that this difference is very trifling in the ocean, and has a more decided character only 
near the shores, in the bays of the sea, and at the mouth of great rivers, wherever 
the influence of the land is prevailing. 

In the Tables .which are annexed to this paper I have always, calculated the single 
substances and the whole quantity of salt for 1000 parts of sea-water, but besides this 
1 have calculated tiie proportion between the different substances determined, referred 
to chlorine =100, and of all the salts likewise referred to chlorine. This last number 
is found if we divide the sum«of all the salts found in 1000 parts of any sea-water by 
the quantity of chlorine found in it, and I call it the coefficient of that sample of sea- 
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water. The following remarks, and the Tables which belong to them, will show that 
there is a very small difference in the coefficient of the different parts of the ocean, but 
that the differences become striking in the neighbourhood of the shores. 

A. On the salinity of the auffaoe of the different parte of the ocean and its inlets. 

In the Tables annexed to this paper I have divided the sea into seventeen regions. 
My reason for doing so was that by this method I was able to avoid the prevailing 
influence which those parts of the ocean which are best known, and flrom which I have 
most observations, would exert upon the calculations of the mean number for the whole 
ocean. 

First Kegion. The Atlantic Ocean between the Equator and SO” N. lat. — ^The mean of 
fourteen complete analyses is 36*169 per 1000 salt ; the maximum is 37*908 per 1000, 
the minimum 34*283. The maximum lies in 24** 13' N. lat. and 23° 11' W. long., 
about 5“ W. from the coast of Africa, where no rivers of any size carry water from the 
land, and where the influence of the dry and hot winds of the Sahara is prevailing.* 
The maximum for the region is also the maximum of surface-water for the whole 
Atlantic ; it is equal to the mean salinity of the Mediterranean, and only the maximum 
of that sea off the Libyan desert and that of the Bed Sea are higher. The minimum 
is from 4° 10' S. lat. and 5° 36' W. long, close to the coast of Africa, where the large 
masses of fresh water which the great rivers of that region pour into the ocean exercise 
their influence. Its coefficient is 1*810. 

Second B^ion. The Atlantic Ocean between 30° W. lat. and a line from the north point 
of Scotland to the north point of Newfoundland. — The mean of twenty-four complete 
analyses is 35*946 salt, the maximum 36*927, and the minimum 33*854. The maximum 
is in 38° 18' N. lat. and 43° 14' W. long, in the middle of the Atlantic; the minimum 
occurs in 43° 26' N. lat. and 44° 19' W. long., and is evidently owing to the enormous 
quantity of fresh water which the St. Lawrence, through its southern mouth, pours into 
the Atlantic. This region is under the influence of the Gulf-stream, and the corre- 
sponding South Atlantic region has only a mean salinity of 35*038. Its coefficient is 
1*812. 

Third Begion. The northern part of the Atlantic^ between the northern bowadary of the 
second region^ and a line from the south-west cape of Iceland to Sandwich Bay in 
Labrador. — 'fhe mean salinity deduced from twelve complete analyses is 35*391, its 
maximum 36*480, its minimum 34*831. The maximum falls in 55° 45' N. lat and 
20° 30' W. long., just on the boundar}' of B^on 2, the minimum in 60° 25' N. lat 
and 3° 15' W. long., near the large northerly opening of the North Sea. This region 
owes evidently its high salinity to the large northern direct branch of the Gulf-etream. 
Its coefficient 4 1*808. , 

Fourth Begion. This region comprehends Hhe East Greenland current^ whieh flows 
edong the east coast of Greenland towards the south and west, turns towards the north, 
when it reaches the south promontory of Greenland, runs along the west coast of that 
large land into Davis Straits, where it disappears in the polar ourrewtfifom BaflMs Bay, 
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-^1 otre most of the samples from this current to Colonel Schaffneb, who took them on 
his expedition to Iceland and Greenland connected with the Northern Transatlantic Tele- 
graph. The quantities being too small to allow a complete analysis, I have only deter- 
mined the quantities of chlorine and sulphuric acid. I have, however, analyzed three 
other samples of water from this current taken by Captain Gram, who during many years 
commanded one of the Danish Government’s Greenland ships ; and from these three 
complete analyses I have deduced the coefficient 1*813, instead of 1*812, which is the 
mean coefficient of the whole ocean. Thus I have calculated the mean salinity of the 
East Greenland current to be 35*278*, while it is in the third region 36*391, and in the 
sea between Norway and Spitzbergen 36*347. These observations about the salinity of 
the current, connected with some other observations which will be afterwards discussed, 
make it highly probable that the East Greenland current is the returning Gulf-stream. 
At all events it is no polar current, which will easily be seen in comparing it with the 
^Baffin’s Bay current with a salinity 33*281, or the water to the north of Spitzbergen 
with 33*623, or the Patagonian polar current, which runs along the west coast of South 
America, and has 33*966. Nor is it probable that it comes from the north shores of 
Siberia, where such a great number of powerful rivers bring a vast quantity of fresh 
.water into the sea. Its salinity is so great that it even exceeds that of the South 
Atlantic Region, between 30° S. lat. and the line between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn, whose salinity is only 36*038. 

Fifth Region, A. The Baffin's Bay and Davie Straits Begim. — ^I'he mean of eight 
complete analyses is 33*281, the maximum 34*414, the minimum 32*304. This region 
shows the very interesting fact that its salinity increases on passing from latitude 64* 
toward the North, being in 64° 32*926, in 67° 33*187, somewhat further t(i the North 
33*446, and in latitude 69° 33*698. This peculiarity is owing to the powerful current 
from the Parry Islands, which through different sounds passes into Baffin’s -Bay, where 
it is mixed with the great quantity of fresh water that comes into the sea from the West 
Greenland glaciers. Had this fact been known before the sounds that connect the Parry 
Archipelago with Baffin’s Bay were discovered, it might have proved the existence of 
these sounds, because bays and inlets show quite the reverse ,* the further we get into 
them the less saline the water becomes. 

Fifth Region, B. The Polar Sea between the North Cape in Norway and Spitzbergen . — 

I have eleven samples of water taken on the Swedish Spitzbeigen Expedition by Pro- 
fessors NoRDESrsKJdLD and Blomstrand, of which I have rejected one taken in one of 
the bays of Spitzbergen, and another belonging to the sea to the north of Spitzbergen. 
None of these analyses were complete, and I have only determined the quantity of 
chlorine and of sulphuric acid; and even the latter could in several instances not be 
determined, since the water had fermented. The mean quantity of chlorine in the nine 
remaining samples was 19*607 ; and if we take the mean coefficient of the four North 

* H we take the general ooeffleient of the ocean, 1*812, the salinity of the East Greenland onrrent would be 
36*268, which of oonrse maksa no maturial 
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Atlantic regions (the East Greenland current included), 1*810, 1*812, 1*808, 1*813, it 
will be 1*811 ; and if we use this coefficient, the mean salinity of that part of the sea 
will be 35*327, or if we take the mean coefficient of the whole ocean, 1*812, it will be 
35*347. The maximum was in 76® 15' N. lat. and 13® 15' E. long., with 20*019 chlo- 
rine =36*254 salt; the minimum in 70® 30' N. lat. and 19® 5' E. long., with 18*993 
chlorine =34*396, near the coast of Norway, which evidently has had influence upon the 
result*. 

Fifth Region, C. The Polar Sea to the North of Spitzhergen. — I have only one observa- 
tion, of which I owe the sample to Professor Blomstrand. It is from 80® N. lat. and 12® 
E. long., containing 18*517 chlorine, which gives, with a coefficient of 1*812, a salinity 
of 33*623. 

Sixth Region. The German Ocean or the North Sea. — ^The mean of six complete ana- 
lyses is .32*823 per 1000 salt, the maximum is 35 041, the minimum 30*530 per 1000 
salt, the maximum is from the mouth of the channel near the Gallopper, and the 
minimum is from Heligoland, where the water of the Elbe has a considerable influence. 
The mean coefficient is 1*816, which also shows the influence of the land. 

Seventh Region. TJie Kattegat and the Sound. — ^The quantity of salt in the water of 
this region is very variable ; a northerly current and wind brings water which is richer ^ 
in salt than that brought by a southerly wind and current. The mean of six complete 
analyses and 141 observations, in which only the chlorine was determined, gives 16*230 
per 1000 salt, the maximum 23*243, and the minimum 10*869. It must further be 
remarked that the proportion of chlorine and lime, which in the whole ocean are in 
mean number 100 : 2*96, in this region are 100 : 3*29, which again must be considered 
as depending upon the influence of the land. The mean coefficient is 1*814. 

Eighth Region. The Baltic. — The moan numbers arc deduced from complete analyses 
of samples, of sea-water taken on board the Frigate ‘Bellona,’ on a voyage from 
Copenhagen to St. Petersburg, combined with a complete analysis of water from 
Svartklubben to the north of Stockholm. Its salinity varies very much in the different 
localities, and is of course less, in the eastern than in the western portions of the Baltic; 
it varies also in the same place according to wind and current. I found the mean for 
this region 4*931 per 1000 salt, the maximum 7*481 in the channel between Bornholm 
and Sweden, the minimum in the merchant harbour of Kronstadt =0*610 per 1000 salt. 
The mean proportion of chlorine and lime is 100:3*64, in the Bay of Finland it is 
100 ; 7*49. The mean coefficient is 1*835, in the merchant harbour of Kronstadt it is 
2*230. The influence of the land is here expressed in these different numbers. 

Ninth Region. The Mediterranea/n. — ^All my observations lie between the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Greek Archipelago. It is a general belief that the water of the 
Mediterranean contains more salt than the water of the ocean in general, and this 
opinion depends partly upon some analyses, partly upon the observation that at the 
Straits of Gibraltar there is a constant upper-current, which runs into the Mediterranean, 
* That this sea is a branch of the Gulf-stream was acknowledged long ago. 
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and an under-current which carries its waters into the Atlantic. This opinion of the 
superior salinity of the Mediterranean has been completely confirmed by eleven com- 
plete analy|es of water taken between the Straits of Gibraltar and the Greek Archipe- 
li^o. The mean salinity of tfiis region is 37*936, while the whole ocean contains 
34*388 per 1000 salt. Its coefficient is 1*815. Its maximum (39*257) falls betwwn 
the Island of Oandia and the African shore off the Libyan desert, as the maximum of 
the Atlantic is off the Sahara, but the mean of the Mediterranean is a little higher than 
the maximum of the Atlantic ; the whole Mediterranean is under the influence of Africa, 
and its hot and dry winds. The minimum for the Mediterranean is at the Straits of 
Gibraltar with 36*301 ; the mean salinity of the northern Atlantic Ocean between 30® 
and 40® N. lat., but more towards the west, is 36*332 (deduced from eight complete 
analyses) ; the surface-water from the Straits of Gibraltar is thus corresponding to that 
from the Atlantic of the same latitude. When entering the Straits the quantity of salt 
increases rather rapidly, and is at a short distance from them, at 4° 2' W. long., 37*014 ; 
between the Balearic Islands and the Spanish coast it is 38*058, and a little further on 
38*321, between the Island of Sardinia and Naples 38*654. Somewhat nearer to the 
coast of Malta it decreases to 38*541, and further on towards Greece it decreases again 
to 38*013, and would probably decrease more in the direction of the Bosphorus, but I 
have no observations from that part of the Mediterranean. From Malta to the coast of 
Africa it increases to the ma?fimum of 39*257. 

There is another opinion generally reported, that the water of the Mediterranean 
contains a greater proportion of magnesia than the water of the ocean. This is, how- 
ever, not the case ; the mean proportion between chlorine and magnesia is for the Medi- 
terranean 100 : 10*90, and for the ocean 100 : 11*07 ; nor is there any remarkable differ- 
ence in the proportions of the other main substances. The proportion between chlorine 
and sulphuric acid is for the ocean 100 : 11*89, and for the Mediterranean 100 : 11*82 ; 
for lime it is in the ocean 100 : 2*96, and in the Mediterranean 100 : 3*08. 

Tenth Begion, A. The Black Sea and the Sea of Jssov. — ^like the Baltic, the Black 
Sea contains sea-water of but little strength, and the mean deduced from three observa- 
tions, of which one is from myself, the two others by M. G6bel, is 15*894, maximifm 
=18*146, minimum =11*880. In my own anSysis of water from the Black Sea, fifty 
English miles from the Bosphorus, I found the proportion of chlorine 100, to sulphuric 
acid 11*71, to lime 4*22, to magnesia 12*64, and thus a considerable increase in the lime 
and magnesia. 

Tenth Begion, B. The Caspian Sea. — ^This sea being by many geologists considered to 
have been in former times in connexion with the Black Sea, it might be of some interest to 
compare its water with that of the Black Sea. I have, however, not had opportunity 
of making an analysis of it myself, but have calculated other analyses according to my 
method. Of these five analyses four are by M. Mahneb, and published by M. Baer in 
his ‘ Caspian Studies* (Gaspische Studien). As might be expected, the quantity of saline 
matter shows great differences, between 56*814 per 1000 in the Bay of Karassu or 
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Kaidaik, and 6*236 per 1000. The proportion between chlorine, sulphuric acid, limet 
and magnesia, is 

100 : 44*91 : 9*34 : 21*48. ^ 

It is quite evident that the Caspian Sea, if it ever ha^ any connexion with the Black 
Saa, must have changed its character entirely since that time, and this change might either 
be occasioned by the different salts which the rivers brought into the lake, and which 
accumulated there by evaporation of the water, or it might be caused by the deposition 
of different salts in the basin of the Caspian Sea itself. If we now compare thb abnormal 
proportions in the Caspian Sea, 

Chlorine 100, Sulphuric acid 44*91, Lime 9*34, Magnesia 21*48, 

with the normal proportions in the ocean. 

Chlorine 100, Sulphuric acid 11*89, Lime 2*96, Magnesia 11*07, 

we find that the excess of lime and magnesia will nearly neutralize the excess of sulphuric 
acid, and leave only a small quantity of sulphuric acid (3*72), which may be neutralized 
by alkalies. Thus rivers which brought sulphate of lime and of magnesia into the Cas- 
pian Sea, might in the lapse of 100 and 1000 years certainly change the composition of 
its water in the direction which it now has. Its mean coefficient is 2*434. 

Eleventh Regidn. The Atlantic Ocean between the Equator and 30° 8. lot. — The mean 
quantity of salts in this region, deduced from seven observations, is 36*663, the maximum 
37*166, the minimum 36*930. The relative quantity of chlorine, sulphuric acid, lime, 
and magnesia is 100:12*03:2*91:10*96# The water of this region is richer in salt 
than the corresponding region in the North Atlantic Sea. Its coefficient is 1*814. 

Twelfth Region. The Atlantic Ocean between 30° 8. lot. and a line from Cape Horn 
to the Cape of Good Hope. — Mean salinity 35*038, maximum 36*907, minimum 34*161; 
the maximum not far from the Cape of Good Hope, the minimum not far fi:om the 
Falkland Islands. Its salinity is less than the corresponding region in the North 
Atlantic (Region 2), which is 36*932, even less than the third and fourth regions (the 
East Greenland current), whoge salinity is 35*278. This seems partly to depend upon 
the Gulf-stream, which causes a considerable evaporation in the northern part of the 
Atlantic, partly upon the River Plata ill the South Atlantic, which carries an enormous 
quantity of fresh water into the southern sea. I have analyzed four samples of sea- 
water taken under the influence of that large river. One, taken by Captain Pbevost 
in 35° 46' S. lat. and 62° 67' W. long., almost at the mouth of the Plata, contained so 
much organic matter that a great part of its sulphuric acid was decomposed, so that the 
original quantity of salt could not be ascertained, but the quantity of chlorine, whidi, 
as far as we know, is not affected by the fermentation of the water, was only 17*721, 
which, multiplied by 1*808, the coefficient of this region, gives a quantity of salts 
=32*040 ; the other three samples, taken between 40° 30' and 60° 31' 8. lat., and 40° 60' 
and 62° 16' W. long., are aU far below the memi salinity of this region. It deserves to 
be remarked, that all the samples from the western part of this region have a less 
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Quantity of sulphuric acid than the normal, and the samples from the eastern part of the 
region nearer to the African coast have a proportion of sulphuric acid which is con- 
siderably greater than the normal quantity. Does this depend upon the more prevailing 
volcanic character of the west coast of Africa compared to the east coast of America 1 

Thirteenth Eegion. The sea between Africa and the Ec^t Indian Islands. — ^The mean 
of this region is 33‘868, but it is deduced from observations that have given very different 
results. The maximum (35*802) is from 31*54 S. lat., 72** 37' £. long., about midway 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. Now in the North Atlantic Ocean 
even the mean salinity between 30® and 55® N. lat. is 35*932, thus greater than the 
maximum in this region, though this maximum is from near 32® S. lat The fact is 
striking. The minimum (25*879) is from a place high up in the Bay of Bengal, and of 
course highly influenced by the vast quantity of water from the Ganges. It lies, how- 
ever, about 300 English miles from the mouth of the Ganges; and another specimen 
from N. lat. 17® 20', and about sixty miles nearer the mouth of the Ganges, has 32*365 
per 1000 salt, so that it seems as if some other cause has also been operating to weaken 
the sea*water at the minimum place. 

Fourteenth Begion. The sea between the smthreast coast of Ama^ the East Indian 
Islands^ and the Aleutic Islands. — ^The mean quantity of salt, deduced from seven com- 
plete analyses, is 33*506, the maximum from a place to the south-east of Japan, in^ 
38® 31' N. lat., is only 34*234, less than the maximum of the German Ocean between 
50® 60' N. lat., and surrounded by land (35*041). The minimupx (32*370) between the 
larger East Indian Islands depends evidently ipon the influence of the surrounding land. 
The mean proportion of chlorine, suphuric acid, lime, magnesia, is 100: 11*76 : 3*05:10*99, 
very nearly normal. The mean coefficient is 1*815. 

Fifteenth Region. The sea between the Aleutic Islands and the Society Islands., between 
38® E. lat. and 32° 8, lat. — ^The mean quantity of salt is only 35*219, which is very 
near the mean of the East Greenland current (35*278), and very much b^ow the mean 
of the Atlantic between 30® S. and 30® N. lat., which is 36*321. Its maximum is 36*061 
near Borabora, about 16® S. lat., while the maximum of the corresponding tropical part 
of the Atlantic is 37*908 ; its minimum, under 38® 26' N. lat., very far from any land, .is 
34*157. The mean proportion of chlorine, sulphuric acid, lime, and magnesia is 
100 : 11*67 : 2*93 : 11*06^ The mean coefficient is 1*806. . 

Sixteenth Region. The Patagonian cold-water current. — ^Mean 33*966 per 1000, maxi- 
mum 34*152, minimum 33*788. The minimum is in the southernmost part of this current, 
and the maximum under 35® 22' S. lat. The mean proportion of chlorine, sulphuric acid, 
lime, and magnesia is 100 : 11*78 : 2*88 ; 11*04. ' The mean coefficient is 1*806. 

Seventeenth Region. The South Polar Sea. — I have only three analyses, all on 
samples taken by the late Sir James Ross. One was from 77° 32' S. lat., 188® 21' £. 
long., close to die great ice-barrier. The water was ffiU of animalculse, but, notwith- 
standing, had not fermented. The quantity of salt which it contained was 28*565 per 
1000. The next sample was from 74® 15' S. lat., 167° E. Imag . ; the water was muddy, 
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probably from animalculee and diatomaceee. The place was not far from Victoria Land^ 
at sonqie distance from Coulman Island. It contained only 15*598 salt. The third) from 
65® 57' S. lat., 164® 37' E. long., had the surprising quantity of salt 37*513 per 1000. 
The mean of these three observations is 27*225 per 1000 ; but this mean number is of 
very little consequence, being dprived from numbers differing so greatly. It is, however, 
very surprising that water from the neighbourhood of the supposed Antarctic continent 
should have a salinity higher than any one found in the south equatorial regions of the 
Atlantic, and only be exceeded by a single one in the North Atlantic regions. I am 
sure that no material fault exists in the analysis, and this curious fact must thus remain 
unexplained until repeated observations in that region shall procure us further informa- 
tion. Should the observation be proved to be correct, it would render the existence of 
a “ Gulf-stream ” in the Antarctic zone very probable. There is still another peculiarity 
in these observations which deserves attention, viz. the great proportion of sulphuric 
acid to chlorine. In the water in the neighbourhood of Coulman’s Island it is 
12*47 : 100, and in that from 65“ 57' S. lat. 12*55 : 100, ^hile in the whole ocean it 
is as 11*89 : 100. This might depend upon the very pronounced volcanic character of 
the Antarctic continent. There is still one question to be discussed with respect to 
the Antarctic Sea, how it is to enter into the mean numbers of the whole ocean. The 
observation from the neighbourhood of Coulman’s Island must be rejected, because it is 
too near the land, and we have no ^corresponding observations from the open Antarctic 
Ocean. Its high coefficient (1*861) shows the great influence of the neighbouring land. 
The observation from 65® 57' S. lat. musttalso be rejected as doubtful ; there remains 
only the observation from the neighbourhood of the great ice-barrier, and I have taken 
that for the mean of the Antarctic region. 

General Remits of the preceding investigation. 

If we except the North Sea, the Kattegat, Sound, and Baltic, the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, the Caribbean Sea and the Bed Sea, which have all the characters of bays 
of the great ocean, the mean ntimbers are the following : — 


Sea-water. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric add. 

lime. 

Magnesia. 

AU salts. 

Coeffldent. 

1000 

18*999 

2*258 

0-556 

2*096 

34*404 

1*812 


100 

11*88 

2*93 

11*03 

• 

• 

Equivalents 

429 

45 

16 

82 




Thus it is evident that sea-water in its totality is as little a chemical compound as the 
atmospheric air; that it is composed of solutions of different chemical compounds; that 
it IS neutral, because it everywhere in the atmosphere finds carbonic acid to neutralize 
its bases, and everywhere on its bottom and shores finds carbonate of lime to neutralize 
any prevailing strong acid ; that, lastly, the great stability of its composition depends 
upon its enormous mass and its constant motion, which occaaons any local varia- 
tion is evanescent compared to the whole quantity of salt. 
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If we take the mean numbers for the five regions of the Atlantic between the south- 
ernmost point of Greenland and that of South America, we find the mean quantity of 
salt for the whole Atlantic 35*833, while the sea between Africa and the East Indies 
has only 33*850, the sea between the East Indies and the Aleutic Islands 33*569, and 
the South Sea, between the Aleutic Islands and the Society Islands, 35*219 per 1000 salt. 
The Atlantic is thus that part of the ocean which contains the greatest proportion of 
salt, which result is rather surprising if we consider the vast quantity of fresh water 
which the rivers of Africa, America, and Europe pour into it : of Africa four-fifths are 
drained into the Atlantic either directly or through the Mediterranean ; it is most pro- 
bably nine-tenths of America which is drained into the Atlantic, since the Cordilleras 
run close to the western shore of the continent ; and of Europe, also, about nine-tenths 
of the surface sends its superfluous water to the Atlantic. This greater quantity of 
fresh water from the land, and the greater quantity of salts in the corresponding sea, 
seem to contradict each other, but can be explained by a higher tempcratui*e, and, as the 
result of this higher temperature, a greater evaporation. 

Some of the large bays of the ocean have in the tropical or subtropical zone a greater 
mean than the Atlantic : such are the Mediterranean, with 37*936 i)er 1000 salt (mean 
of eleven observations) ; the Caribbean Sea, with 36*104 per 1000 (one observation) ; 
the Ked Sea, 43*067 per 1000 (mean of two but little differing observations), which is. 
the greatest salinity of the sea I know of. 

In approaching the shores the sea-water becomes less rich in salts, a fact which finds 
its explanation in the more or less great quantity of fresh water which runs into the 
sea. On such shores where only small rivers flow out, the effect produced is but very 
trifling, as, for instance, on the western shores of South America. The effect of large 
rivers in diluting the sea-water is much greater than is generally supposed ; thus the 
effect of the La Plata river, whose mouth lies in about 35® of S. latitude, was still 
observable in a sample of sea-water taken at 50° 31' S. lat., at a distance of 15° of lati- 
tude, or 900 English miles from the mouth of the river ; at about the same distance, 
the water of the North-Atlantic Sea suffered a considerable depression in salinity, pro- 
bably owing to the water of the St. La^vrence. This influence is of a double kind, 
partly in diluting the sea-water, partly in mixing it up with organic substances that 
will occasion its decomposition by putrefaction. 

The polar currents contain less salt than the equatorial. I have determined the 
quantity ai!& nature of the salts in two very well-defined polar currents, — the West- 
Greenland polar current, with 33*176 per 1000 salt, and the Antarctic polar or Pata- 
gonian current, on the west side of South America, which contains 33*966. It is highly 
interesting to observe that the East Greenland current, which according to its geogra- 
phical relations might be considered as a polar current, which in fact has been con- 
sidered in that way, has a very high mean quantity of salt, viz. 35*278 per 1000, while 
the sea to the north of Spitzbergen, according to one analysis, contains 33*623 per 1000 
salt. I think I shall afterwards, from other phenomena also, prove that the East 
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Gh^eenland cunpent is a returning branch of the Gulf-stream j but I may here remark 
that the great quantity of salt which it contains almost by itself proves the more equa- 
torial nature of this current. * 

As to the chemical substances which constitute the salts of the sea-water, it must be 
remarked that the polar current of "y^est Greenland contains a larger quantity of sul- 
phuric acid than any other region, with the exception of the south polar region and the 

East Greenland current. 

% 

The proportion between chlorine and sulphuric acid is — 


For the West Greenland current . . . 

For the East Greenland current . . . 

Near Coulman’s Island, Victoria Laud . 
From 65° 67' S. lat 

The mean proportion for the ocean is . 


100 r 12-27 
100 : 12-34 
100 : 12-47 
100 : 12-55 

100 : 11-89 


This excess of sulphuric acid in the Antarctic Sea might be explained by the decided 
volcanic character of its islands and shores ; even for the East Greenland current, the 
neighbourhood of Iceland and its volcanos might account for the excess of sulphuric 
acid; biit the West Greenland polar current is under no such influence, and the sur- 
face-water of the Mediterranean, where so many volcanos exist, has 11-82 sulphuric 
acid, which is even a little below the mean proportion, 11-89. Only the water from the 
depth of the Mediterranean has an increased proportion of sulphuric acid, viz. 12*07. 
Thus it appears improbable that the excess of sulphuric acid in these polar regions 
should be owing only to volcanic action. It might depend upon the want of fucoidal 
plants. I have formerly, in a paper printed in the Keport of the British Association for 
1844, shown that the fucus tribe has a great attraction for sulphuric acid, and that tlie 
sulphuric acid, by the putrefaction of the plant, is reduced to soluble sulphurets and to 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which with the oxide of iron, which is partly dissolved, partly 
suspended in water, will form sulphuret of iron. Thus the sulphur will disappear from 
sea-water, and a great quantity of sea-weeds will diminish the quantity of sulphuric acid 
in the sea-water. Now it is well known that the polar regions have few or no sea-weeds, 
and Sir James Ross, when returning from the Antarctic polar region, remarks expresdy 
that he observed the first sea-weed very far from the southernmost port of his voyage. 
An unusually small quantity of sulphuric acid seems to exist in the first of my regions, 
that part of the Atlantic which lies between the Equator and 30° N. lat.* its relative 
quantity being 11-75. Does that depend upon the Sargassum Seal 

The greatest proportion of lime in the ocean occurs in its second region, the middle 
part of the northern Atlantic, where its proportion is 3*07, the mean proportion being 
2-96; the least quantity of lime is found in the West Greenland polar current, with a 
proportion of 2-77 ; and next to that in the Patagonian polar current, with a proportion 
of 2*88. Wherever in other regions the influence of land is prev ailing , the lime is like , 
wise prevailing. In the Baltic I found its proportion 3*59, in the Kattegat 3*29, in that 
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paM of tilie German Ocean which lies dose to the Ehtt^t 3*15, and in the whole 
German Ocean 2*87. In a sample from the Black Sea which 1 analyzed I found it 4*22. 

B. On the difference of the consents of Seorwater cd the miface a/nd in differ&ni 
depths. 

It would be natural to suppose that the quantity of salts in jsea-water would increase 
with the depth, as it seems quite reasonable that the specific gravity of sea-water would 
cause such an arrangement. But this difference in specific gravity relative to the 
increase in the quantity of salts is counteracted by the decreasing temperature from the 
surface to the bottom. We have parts of the sea where the quantity of solid salts 
increases with the depth; in other parts it decreases with the increasing depth; in 
other places hardly any difference can be found between surface and depth ; and, lastly, 
I have found one instance where water of a certain depth contained more salt than both 
that aboveand below. These differences are to a great extent dependent upon currents 
both on the surface and in different depths. The phenomenon of double currents at 
the Straits of Gibraltar has been long known, and in close connexion with these double 
currents the saline contents of the water of the Mediterranean increase in quantity with 
the depth. There is, however, one exception in the Mediterranean, under interesting 
circumstances, which I shall afterwards discuss more at length. I have made eleven 
complete analyses of the surface-water of the Mediterrsinean, and calculated another 
quoted in Violettb et Abchambault, * Dictionnaire des analyses chimiques,’ vol. L 
p. 368, without a more exact reference to the place where it was taken. Of my own 
analyses, one must be rejected on account of the great quantity of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen that had been formed, and of course caused a loss of sulphuric acid ; but it causes 
also a loss of lime, because the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen is contemporaneous 
with the formation of carbonic acid, which will precipitate the lime when deprived of 
its sulphuric add. The mean number of the remaining analyses of surface-water is 
20*889 per 1000 for the chlorine, and 37*936 for all salts. The mean number for chlo- 
rine of eight analyses of water taken from a depth of between 300 to 600 feet is 21*138. 
In each case the deep water was richer in chlorine than that from the surface, except in 
one instance, where the chlorine of the surface-water was 21*718, and all salts, calcu- 
lated from a complete analysis, were 39*257 per 1000, while the chlorine of water taken 
from a depth of 522 feet was 21*521 per 1000. This curious exception occurred 
between Candia and the African coast, where the dry and hot vnnds from the neigh- 
bouring LiByan desert evidently cause a strong evaporation and a considerable eleva^ 
tion of temperature, which counteract each other as to specific gravity. The difference 
between the upper and lower current in the Straits of Gibraltar is, in the surface-water, 
chlorine 20*160 per 1000, all salts 36*391, and in the depth of 540 feet, chlorine 20*330. 

The cause why the surface-current is Atlantic watmr flowing into the Mediterranean, 
and the under-current Mediterranean water flowing into the Atlantic, has long since been 
assigned to depend upon the comparatively small quantity of water that flows from the 
land into the Mediterranean, and the hot and dry African winds that cause m^re water 
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to evaporate- than the rivers bring into the sea. My anal}rses have not given me Any 
reason to alter anything in our views of the cause of this difference, nor do 1 regard the 
single instance of water that is more rich in salts at the surface than in the depth as 
more than a local exception. 

As to the difference between surface and deep water for other substances, I shall only 
remark that the deep water of the Mediterranean contains a remarkable excess of sul- 
phuric acid. The proportion between chlorine*and sulphuric acid is 

For the whole ocean . . . 100 : 11*89 

Mediterranean sur&ce . . . 100 : 11*82 

Mediterranean depth . . . 100 : 12*07 

Already in the Straits of Gibraltar the difference has the same character. The proportion is 

For the surface 100 : 11*42 

For the deep water . . . 100 : 11*93 

In some places, however, in the Mediterranean the surface-water is richer in sulphuric 
acid than water from the depth ; thus, for instance, the sea between Sardinia and Naples 
had a proportion of 12*55 sulphuric acid in surface-water. 

In the Baltic we have the same phenomenon ; the water from the depth contains 
likewise more salt than that from the surface, but the direction of the currents is the 
reverse. The upper-current goes generally (not always) out of the Baltic, and the under- 
current goes, as it would appear, always into the Baltic. The cause of this great differ- 
ence between the Baltic and the Mediterranean is evident ; the Baltic receives the excess 
of atmospheric water from a great part of Europe. The greater part of Sweden, the 
greater part of European Russia, and a great part of North Germany send their w’atcr 
into the Baltic, and the evaporation is comparatively small. Thus the excess must find 
its way through the Sound and the Belts. With the assistance of Captain Pbosilius, 
who in the year 1846 commanded the vessel at the station of Elsinore, the surfiice- 
current was observed on 134 days, from the 27th of April to the 11th of September; 
of which on 24 days it I'an from the north, on 86 days from the south, and on 24 days 
there was no surface-current at all. The quantity of chlorine was determined for every 
sample by titration, and from that the quantity of salt deduced by multiplication with 
the determined coefficient 1*812. The mean quantity of salt for the current from the 
North was 15*994 per 1000; that for the current from the South 11*801 ; that for the 
period when there was no current at all was 13*342. Once a week a sample was taken 
from the bottom, by sending a reversed bottle down to the bottom, turning it there, 
and after having allowed it to stand some time, taking it slowly up. The mean of 
nineteen observations was 19*002 per 1000 salt, which, according to the manner in which 
the samples were taken, is rather under than above the real mean, and proves clearly 
that it is water from the Kattegat which runs at the bottom of the Sound. But we 
have also direct observations of the same fact. Some years ago a steamer was, dose to 
Elsinore, struck by another steamer, and sunk a very short time after the collision. 
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M^en aftervi ards, in quiet sea, mthout current, a diver went down to 8a^% the passen'^ 
gers’ goods, he found a violent current •from the North. To the same class of pheno- 
mena belongs also the observation that large deep-going vessels not unfrequently go on 
in the Sound against surface-current, where smaller vessels do not succeed. 

This under-current of Elsinore reaches often, and perhaps always, the harbour of 
Copenhagen, which I ascertained by a scries of observations for which the laying of 
gas- and water-pipes offered me a good opportunity. To carry these pipes under the 
harbour, from Copenhagen to Christianshaven, on the Island Amager, a tunnel was pro- 
jected through a solid hard limestone of the chalk formation, which lies under Copen- 
hagen, its harbour, and its neighbourhood. When the tunnel was completed, it was 
found that the sea-water slowly filtered through the limestone, and fell down in drops 
from the roof of the tunnel. Comparative analyses would show how the water of the 
bottom of the harbour differed from that of the surface, and I might at the same time 
clear up another rather important question. It is generally known that the question of 
the formation of the dolomites, or the double carbonates of lime and magnesia, has 
excited a great interest, and many theories have been proposed about their formation. 
I myself have shown that a solution of carbonate of lime in carbonic acid water, when 
poured into sea-water, precipitates both carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, but 
that the quantity of magnesia increases with the increased temperature in which the 
decomposition takes place. Neutral carbonate of lime thrown into sea-water would 
however, even at the boiling-point, not precipitate any carbonate of magnesia. It might, 
however, be a question of time, and it might be possible that such a decomposition 
would take place if sea-water during a long time was in close connexion with solid 
carbonate of lime. This would be the case if sea-water slowly filtered through 30 feet of 
solid limestone, which it does in the tunnel. We cannot, of course, expect to obtain 
any result by comparative analyses of the limestone ; any change in the composition of 
this great mass of limestone would be so small that no result could be drawn from it, but 
we might analyze the sea-water filtered through the stone, and determine very small 
changes in its composition. Thus a series of comparative analyses of the sea-water from 
the surface of the harbour, of that from the bottom of it, and of the water filtered through 
the limestone into the tunnel, would show, first, whether the undcr-cui*rent from Elsinore 
reaches the harbour of Copenhagen ; and secondly, whether the limestone roof of the 
tunnel acts upon the salts of magnesia in the sea-water which filters through it. 

The experiments were made in the following way : once a week, from the 3rd of 
March to the 25th of April, 1862, one sample was taken of sea-water from the surface 
of the harbour over the tunnel, another sample from the bottom of the harbour at the 
same place, and a third sample was collected from the filtering water in the tunnel. 
The mean of these analyses gave. 

For the surface 16*845 per 1000 salt 

For the bottom of the harbour . 17*646 „ 

For the tunnel 18*316 ,, 
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which 8eems*to prove that the und^>current from Elsinore^ at least at that seaAi, 
reached Copenhagen. The difference between tthe water from the bottom of the hai>> 
hour and the tunnel might either be occasioned by the slowness with which the water 
filters through the limestone of 30 feet thickness, so that it was water from another 
period which at last reaches the tunnel, or it may be explained by the way in which the 
samples from the bottom were taken, by sending an open bottle reversed down to the 
bottom, where it was turned and allowed to stand some time, to let the heavier water 
from the bottom dislodge the lighter water which had entered the bottle. The mean 
relative quantity of lime and magnesia was — 

For the surfiice . . 1 lime to 4*062 magnesia. 

, • 

For the bottom . . 1 lime to 4*153 magnesia. 

For the tunnel . . 1 lime to 3’485 magnesia. 

The proportion between lime and magnesia 's therefore pretty much the same in the 
water from the surface and the bottom of the harbour, but in the water from the 
tunnel the relative proportion of the lime is increased. This may depend either upon 
a diminution of the magnesia, or upon an increase of the lime, or upon a combination 
of both effects ; but if these changes took place only according to equivalents, it would 
prove that there had been formed dolomitic combination by the filtratiofi of the mag- 
nesia salts of sea-wate» through the carbonate of lime in the limestone. To ascertain 
this point, I have compared the lime and magnesia with a third substance in sea-water, 
for which I chose chlorine. This mean proportion was — 

For the surface . . 100 chlorine : 2*82 lime : 11*07 magnesia. 

For the bottom . . 100 chlorine : 2*62 lime : 10*96 magnesia. 

For the tunnel . . 100 chlorine : 3*11 lime ; 11*08 magnesia. 

It follows from these comparisons that the absolute quantity of lime held increased 
in the water of the tunnel, but that the absolute quantity of the magnesia in the same 
filtered water had not decreased, but was as nearly the same as an analysis could show. 
Thus the increase of the lime depended upon the solution of some carbonate of lime 
from the limestone. It was further found that water from the tunnel, when evaporated 
to dryness and dissolved, left more carbonate of lime than surface-water. The cause of 
this solution of the carbonate of lime was evidently to be sought in a bed of black mud 
which covers the bottom of the harbour, and is slowly converted into carbonic acid by 
the atmospheric oxygen absorbed by the searwater. The sea-water impregnated with 
caShonic acid had dissolved some of the limestone through which it filtered. 

Here might also be the place to mention and explain a rather curious phenomenon 
which is observed all along our coasts of the Sound and the Baltic, at least as far as 
Kiel. When the ice in spring begins to thaw, it disappears quite suddenly, and all the 
fishermen along the shore assure you unanimously that it sinks. 1 have examined a 
great number of these men, and have not found a single one who did not confirm the 
sudden disappearance of the ice in spring, and who did not consider it to be quite 
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certain that the ice in spring sinks. I could, however, not find a single one* of them who 
had in spring fished the ice up in his nets, whUe they very often in autumn and the 
beginning of the winter find it at the bottom, and see it rise to the surface*. It was 
evident that the sudden disappearance of the ice in spring was the fiict which they had 
observed, and that the sinking of the ice was the popular explanation of the fact. 

The natural philosopher will not allow ice to sink in sea>water, and it seems necee> 
sary to find another explanation. In order to give that I must first mention another pecu- 
liarity with the under-current of Elsinore. I observed on the 2nd of March, 1860, the 
temperature of the under-current with a maximum thermometer to be •4-2*6 C. (36®*8 F.) 
at the depth of 108 feet, while the temperature at the surface was -f-1’6 C. (34®*9F.). 
Early in the next spring a friend of nSine repeated the observation, and found likewise 
the higher temperature in the under-current, the difference being about 2® C. A third 
observation made in summer gave no difference. To explain this, I must observe that the 
water of the Kattegat, at least in its depth, is a branch of that great part of the Gulf- 
stream that passes along the western shores of Norway, and that the under-current at 
Elsinore necessarily must be less affected by the cold which reigns over the Baltic in winter 
time. Thus the undcr-current has in spring a higher temperature than the water of the 
surface, and at the same time contains a greater quantity of salt. Suppose, now, that the 
ice towards spring has begun to thaw and has become porous, as is generally the case, the 
warmer and more saline water will come in contact with it from below, and will melt it, 
partly on account of its temperature above freezing-point, partly on account of the greater 
quantity of salt which it contains. Thus without any apparent greater changes on the 
surface the ice will melt quickly and almost imperceptibly, and disappear. This effect 
of the under-current will be increased by the peculiarity of sea-water, that its point of 
greatest density lies below the freezing-point of pure water, and a constant series of 
small vertical currents will be formed where the warmer water rises, and that which is 
refrigerated by the contact with the ice sinks, which motion always will increase the 
melting of the surface-ice. 

Besides at Elsinore and at Copenhagen, it has been observed at Kiel, near Stockholm, 
and in the Bay of Finland, that the deeper water is more saline than that of the surface. 
At Svartklubben, near Stockholm, water firom the surface contained 3*256 chlorine 
=5*919 salt, and from a depth of 720 feet 3*912 chlorine =7*182 salt (coefficient 
1*836); in the Bay of Finland, between the islands Nervoe and Sukjgld, the surface- 
water contained 3*662 per 1000 salt, while in a depth of 180 feet it contained 4*921. 

It was only for the two larger salt-water basins of Europe, the Mediterranean and 

* This formation of the bottom ice is very frequently observed on our shores. There is a fishing bank a little 
to the north of Elsinore, whore the fishermen often in the beginning of the winter find themselves suddenly 
surrounded by ice, whiidi they see rise through the water, containing numerous pieces of Fucus inclosed in its 
mass. The same fiict has also been observed not far from Copenhagen, and off Nyborg in the Great Belt. It 
seems, in fiict, a phenomenon peculiar to such places where a strong current runs over a place (hat is not vci^- 
deep. 
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the Baltic, that I was able to determine the quantity of salt near the surface and in the 
depth, but it is very probable that similar differences also may occur in other large 
inlets of the ocean. I want, however, direct observations in sufficient number, and 
shall here only mention an observation from the Caribbean Sea, where surface-watey 
contained 19-936 chlorine, and water from a depth of 1170 feet contained 19-823 per 
1000 chlorine. This difference in which the deeper water is less saline may be another 
instance of the effect of hot winds, like the water from the Mediterranean between 
Africa and the Island of Candia. 

Going on now to the main section of the ocean, we will begin with the Atlantic, 
about which we have the best information, and which seems to show the most interesting 
facts. I will state the results of my investigations in moving from Baffin’s Bay towards 
the south. In Baffin’s Bay itself the water of the surface contains the same quantity of 
salt as that of the depth, but as soon as we pass the southernmost point of Greenland, the 
water of the surface contains more salt than that from the depth. This difference 
increases in going towards the Etpiator, and is indeed very considerable near that line. 
About the Equator, and a little to the south of it, many irregularities appear, as, for 
instance, in one case where the strongest water was found between two weaker portions 
above and below. In other cases the quantity of salt decreased with the^ depth, and in 
some instances it increased with it. I shall now state the observations themselves. 
Dr. Rink sent me watft- from the surface in Baffin’s Bay to the west of Disco Island, which 
contained 33-594 per 1000 salt, and at the same place from a depth of 420 feet, which 
contained 33-607. The difference is so small that it signifies nothing. At the southern- 
most point of Greenland a small difference is observed, viz. in 59° 45' N. lat. and 39° 4' 
AV. long., where surface-water contains 35-067, and that from a depth of 270 feet 34-963; 
but in about the same latitude and about 13* further towards W., at 59° 42' N. lat. and 
51° 20' long., the proportion was reversed, the surface-water contained 34-876 per 1000 
salt, while that from the depth contained 34-975 per 1000. From the sea between 
Iceland and Greenland (in which it appears that a returning branch of the Gulf-stream, 
the East Greenland current, runs towards the S.W.) I have obtained eight specimens 
from a depth between 1200-1800 feet. Unfortunately no specimens of water from the 
surface were taken at the same time, but we have a sufficient number of other surface 
observations, and thus we may compare the mean numbers, which are 35-356 for the 
surface, and 35^-057 for a depth betAveen 1200-1800 feet. In comparing the single obser- 
A-ations of the deep water, we find that it contains the greatest quantity of salt in the 
eastern part at 35° 1' W. long., Avith 35-179 per 1000 salt, decreasing regularly towards 
the westernmost part of this region in 55° 40' W. long., Avith a quantity of salt =34-858 
per 1000. Specimens taken by Captain Gbam in 59° 50' N. lat. and 7° 52' W; long., 
contained for surface-water 35-576 per 1000, and for water from 270 feet depth 
85*462. 

I have two other comparative analyses of water from the East Greenland current, of 
which I owe the specimens to Colonel Sciiaffner. The analyses were not made com- 
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plete, but only chlorine and sulphuric acid were determined, which gives at 64° 30' N. 
■lat. and 26° 24' W. long., 
for the surface, 

19*616 chlorine, which with a coefficient 1*812 is ss 35*544 salt; 
for a depth of 1020 feet, 

19*504 chlorine, which with a coefficient 1*812 is =35*341 salt. 

The next analysis of water from 62° 47' N. lat. and 37° 31'*5 W. long., gave 
for the surface, 

19*491 chlorine =35*318 per 1000 salt; 
for a depth of 1200 feet, 

19*466 chlorine =35*272 per 1000 salt. 

Further to the S.W., near the bank of Newfoundland, specimens taken by Captain 
von Dockum gave, 
for the surface, 

36*360 per 1000 salt; 
for a depth of 240 feet, 

36*598 per 1000 salt, 


which is an increasing quantity of salt for the deep water, and coincides with other 
observations which show that this curious decreasing of the quantity of salt, with the 
increasing depth, belongs only to the deep part of the Atlantic ffir jfrom the shores. On 
the European side of that ocean three samples, taken by Captain Scuulz at 47° 15' N. 
lat. and 9° 30' AV. long., gave the following quantities of salt : — 
from the surface. 


from a depth of 390 feet, 
from a depth of 610 feet. 


35*922 per 1000; 
35*925 per 1000 ; 


36*033 per 1000 ; 
thus showing a trifling increase of salt with the depth. 

The most complete set of experiments showing this influence of the shores, I have 
made on twelve samples taken by the ‘Porcupine’ in 1862, which I owe to the 
obliging kindness of Ilear-Admiral FitzRoy. The samples are taken between 50° 56' 
and 55° 22' N. lat., and 12° 6' and 15° 59' W. long., about four degrees to eight degrees 
of longitude to the west of Ireland, and five of them were from the surface, while seven 
were from deep water, between 1200 and 10,500 feet. 


The mean of the five surface observations is — 

Chlorine. Snlphuric acid. lime. Potash. Magnesia. All salts. 

19*662 2*342 0*566 0*367 2*205 35*613. 

e 

The mean of the seven observations from the deep- sea is— 

Chlorine. Sulphuric arid. lime. Potash. Magneria. All salts. 

19*677 2*357 0*583 0*363 2*193 35*687 


MDCCCLXV. 
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•Chlorine slOO, the proportions are— 

Chlorine. Sulphuric add. lame. Potash. Magnesia. All aaltt. 

For surface . , . 100 11'91 2*88 .1*87 11*21 181*1 

For deep water. . 100 11*98 2*96 1*84 11*14 181*4 

The difference is very trifling, and the quantities of sails increase in a very slight degree 
with the depth. 

1 owe all the other samples from the North Atlantic Ocean, which have been used for 
my analyses, of which I am now going to give the results, to the late Sir James Ross, 
through the ^sistance of the most honourable and learned President of the Royal 
Society, General Sabine, who always is most willing to assist scientifle labours with his 
powerful influence and his prudent advice, and to w’hose intercession I am indebted for 
several of the most interesting results I have obtained in this investigation. 

At 18** 16' N. lat. and 29° 56' W. long., 
from the surface, 

20*429 chlorine =36*833 per 1000 salt 
from 3600 feet, 

19*666 chlorine =35*448 per 1000 salt. 

At 16° 27' N. lat ahd 29“ W. long., 
from the surface, 

20*186 chlorine =36*395 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803) ; 

.from 900 feet, 

20*029 chlorine =36*112 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803); 
from 2700 feet, 

19*602 chlorine =35*342 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803). 

At 15° 38' N. lat. and 28° 10' W. long, 
from the surface, 

20*081 chlorine =36*206 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803); 
from 3360 feet, 

19*744 chlorine =35*598 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803). 

At 14° 18' N. lat and 27° 15' W. long., surffice observation wanting ; 
from 900 feet, 

19*934 chlorine =35*941 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803); 
from 2700 feet, 

19*580 chlorine =35*303 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803) ; 
from 3600 feet, 

19*705 chlorine =35*528 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803). 

At 12° 36' N. lat and 25° 35' W. long., 
from the surffice, « 

20*114 chlorine =36*195 per 1000 salt (direct observation) ; 
from 11,100 feet, • ... 

• 19*517 chlorine =35*170 per 1000 salt (direct observation).- 


(coefficient deduced from five complete analyses 
of water from Sir J. Robs= 1*803) ; 
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At 11® 43' N. lat and 26® 6' W. long., 

&om the sorfiu^, 

20*036 chlorine ^36*123 per 1000 salt; 
from 3600 feet, 

19*866 chlorine =36*799 per 1000 salt; 
from 4600 feet, 

19*723 chlorine =36*661 per 1000 salt. 

At 1® 10' N. lat. and 26® 64' W. long., 
from the surface, 

19*767 chlorine =36*622 per 1000 salt ; 
from 1800 feet, 

19*716 chlorine =36*646 per 1000 salt; 
from 3600 feet, 

19*648 chlorine =36*246 per 1000 salt. 

For the South Atlantic Ocean, the relation between the salts of the. upper and lower 
parts of the sea is variable and difficult to explain. In 0® 15' S. lat. and 26® 64' W. long, 
the quantity of salts found in different depths was as follows .* — 
from the surface, wanting ; 
from 900 feet, 

19*763 chlorine =36*820 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 1800 feet, 

19*991 chlorine =36*264 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 4600 feet, 

19*786 chlorine =36*892 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 6400 feet, 

20*007 chlorine =36*293 (coefficient 1*814). 

Most deviating is a series of observations from 22® 37' S. lat. and 34® 67' W. long. ■ 
from the surface, 

20*397 chlorine =37*000 (coefficient 1*814); 

from 900 feet, 

* 20*323 chlorine =36*866 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 1800 feet, 

23*189 chlorine =42*166 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 2700 feet, 

20*331 chlorine =36*880 (coefficient 1*814); 
from: 3600 feet, 

20*406* chlorine =37*016 (coefficient 1*814). 

Already in the water from different depths immediately on the south side of the 
Equator there is a curious variation; at 1800 feet it is about onc>half per 1000 richer in; 
salt than at 900 feet, and in 4600 feet the queoitity of salt has diminished as much as it 

2k2 
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had increased before. At 5400 feet it has a greater quantity of salt than any of the 
upper specimens has shown. In the series from 22° 37' S. lat. the surface has a high 
number, hig&er than any corresponding sample from the North Atlantic, it sinks a little 
at 900 feet, but rises at 1800 feet to a quantity of salt which does not occur in any 
other place in the whole Atlantic, not even the maximum of the Mediterranean, and 
we know only the Red Sea which exceeds it ; it is as if the water of the Red Sea were 
transported to this submarine current. I thought there might be a fault in the deter- 
mination of the chlorine, and repeated it; but the difference was very insignificant, 
being in the one case 23*187, in the other 23*191, the mean being 28*189. I thought 
that by some accident some salt might have come into the instrument by which the 
water was taken, and 1 made a complete analysis of the water, but the different sub- 
stances which were determined showed but slight differences from the normal propor- 
tions, viz. — 



Chlorine. Sulphuric acid. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Magnesia. 

22° 37' S. lat, 1800 feet. 

. 100 11*59 

2*77 

2*14 

11*29 

South Atlantic .... 

. 100 12*03 

2*91 


10*96 


It might perhaps be owing to an evaporation in the bottle, but then the bottle was 
full, and cork and sealing-wax were sound, while about onc-seventh of its whole con 
tents must have been evaporated to explain the difference. If there is any mistake in 
this curious observation, it must probably have been caused by a negligence which left 
the instrument for taking the water from the deeper part of the sea partly filled with 
sea-water, exposed to evaporation in tropical heat, and sent it down without being 
cleaned. I should hardly think that such a fault could have been committed, and we 
must hope that new experiments will confirm the fact. The scries of observations from 
0° 16' S. lat. belong in fact to the same kind, by the alternation of stronger and weaker 
sea-water in different depths; but the curious and surprising fact in the observation 
from 22° 37' S. lat. is, that in the whole Atlantic Ocean we do not know a single place 
where water with that quantity of salt occurs. The next specimen, from 22° 37' S. lat. 
and a depth of 2700 feet, is very nearly the same as that from 900 feet, and that from 
6400 feet very near that from the surface of the same place. 

It appears thus that the water of the North Atlantic Ocean, between the southernmost 
part of Greenland and the equator, decreases in salinity with the depth, l^ut that this 
curious fact is observed only in the middle bed of the Atlantic, and disappears when 
we approach the shores on both sides of the ocean. As to the cause of this rather 
surprising state, I am still of the same opinion which I expressed when I first observed 
it, that it depends upon a polar under-current. The hypothesis has been published, 
that it depended upon fresh-water springs at the bottom of the ocean, and such an 
opinion might have some chance as long as we only had few observations ; but now we 
have such a number of observations spread over a vast extent of the ocean, that it 
appears to be quite impossible to explain it by springs of fresh water, which of course 
must be more frequent and more powerful near the land, from which they have their 
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origin. Observation, however, shows the reverse ; near the shores the water is either 
uniform throughout its whole depth, or the qfuantity of salt increases with the depth. 

The next question is whether we can find a similar distribution in the other parts of the 
ocean. As to the southern portion of the Atlantic, there occurs such a confused distri- 
bution of' the quantity of salt in^the different depths at the same place, that we are not 
able as yet to draw any conclusions from it, but must wait for more copious observations. 

As to the other parts of the ocean, I have only very few observations from the sea 
between Africa and the Aleutic Islands ; but these few observations do not show any 
regularity, or at all events seem more to incline to an increase of the quantity of salt 
with the increasing depth. The geographical distribution between land and sea is, how- 
ever, quite different in this large part of the ocean. While a strong polar current from 
Baffin’s Bay pours its cold and less saline waters into the North Atlantic Sea, tlie large 
mass of Asia prevents any north polar current from reaching the south Asiatic sea, into 
which the numerous groat rivers of Asia send vast quantities of warm fresh water. 

As to the south polar currents, we know very little about their influence upon the 
salinity of the southern ocean; but in Sir James Ross’s ‘Voyage’ (vol. ii. p.?l33) there 
is an observation upon the different specific gravity in different depths, which indicates a 
state of things similar to that in the North Atlantic Ocean. His observations are these: 
—“At 39° 16' S. lat., 177° 2' W. long., the specific gravity of the surface-water 1'0274, 
at 150 fathoms 1*0272, and at 450 fathoms 1*0268, all tried at the temperature of 60° F., 
and showing that the water beneath was specifically lighter than that of the surface when 
brought to the same temperature ,* our almost daily experiments confiftned these results ” ♦. 

The prindpal currents of the Atlantic^ the Equatorial current, the Gulf stream, 

and the East Greenland current. 

These three currents are in fact only the same ; they begin, as is well known, in the 
Bay of Benin, under the Equator, and the main current runs straight to the west over 
the Atlantic to Cape Roque, on the east coast of South America. I certainly shall not 
try to lessen the weight of the arguments which assign the cause of this equatorial 
current to the rotatory motion of the earth, but I will only give some remarks as to 
other influei^es that act to the same effect. 

If we compare the quantity of salt which is found in sea-water»in the region between 

* To compare those observations of specific gravity vrith tlie quantity of salt different depths, which I 
have mentioned in the former part of this paper, I shall hero refer to some experiments which I have mode to 
obtain a ratio by which I could compute the quantity of salts in the sea- water from the specific gravity, and 
vice vend. I have compared, in thirteen specimens of sea-water, the specific gravity with the quantity of 
chlorine which the water contained, between 13®‘76 C. (56®'76 F.) and 18®*8 C. (66®*8 F.). It was found that 
a unit in the fourth decimal place of the specif gravity of sea- water, measured by the hydrometer, is equal to 
To bV.doo rf chlorine, the minimum being 66, the maximum 76. To find what quantity of salt corresponds to 
tile specific gravity of the surface-water, as determined by Sir Jamks Boss to bo 1*0274, we must multiply 274 
by 71, which g^ves 19*454 chlorine in the sea-water, and that number being multiplied by the general coeffi- 
cient 1*812, gives 35*251 per 1000 salt for the water from the surface. According to the same computation the 
sea-water from 150 fathoms contained 34*903 per 1000 salt, and that from 450 fathoms 34*478 per 1000 salt. 
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6® N. lat and 6" S. lat. with those between 6® and 20® to the North and of 6“ to 30® to 
the South, we find the interesting fact that the water flowing in the ^vicinity of the 
Equator contains less salt than that which flows both to the north and to the south of 
if. For the equatorial region (6° S. to 6® N.) the mean of six observations is 85’576* 
per 1000 ; or if we leave out a sample, from Sir James Ross, from 150 fathoms’ depth 
(that from the surface is wanting), it is 36 •620. From 5® to 20® N. the mean of eight 
analyses is 36’279, and from 6® to 30® S. the mean of six analyses is 36*631 per 1000. 
This difierence is still more striking on comparing the salinity of the equatorial r^on 
with that of the northern Atlantic region (second region), whose mean is 36’932 per 
1000 salt. It deserves further attention, that the maximum of the equatorial region is 
below the mean of its neighbours both to the south and to the north. It appears to me 
that this curious fact can be explained only by the vast quantity of fresh water which 
the Niger, the Ogaway, and a number of other West African rivers carry in this region 
into the sea, which all gets into the equatorial current, and moves to the westward. It 
is evident that this warm water must increase its relative quantity of salt by evaporation 
during its^iotion across the Atlantic, and a comparison of thfc analyses of the single 
samples of the water from the equatorial current shows that this effect really takes 
place. The easternmost sample contains the minimum, with 34*238 per 1000, and the 
two westernmost samples contain the greatest quantity of salt, with 36*084. Thus the 
equatorial current appears as a continuation of the large West African rivers of the 
equatorial zone, which dilute the sea-water of the equatorial region with about 8 per 
cent, of fresh waterf and thus counteract the great evaporation. While the equatorial 
current continues its course along the north-east coast of South America, it receives and 
carries with it the waters of the Paranahyba, the Araguai, the Amazon river, the Esse- 
quibo, the Orinoco, and numerous smaller rivers of the north coast of South America ; 
but though I have no observations from this part of the current*, the fact is shown by 
three observations from the sea in the neighbourhood of the Danish islands of St. Croix 

* [When my remarks on the equatorial cuitont between Capo Boque and the West Indian islands were 
written, I was not aware of tho very interesting observations which General Sabixe made in 1822, on the 
influence of the water of tho Amazon river on that of the Equatorial current. I shall now insert them here; 
their bearing being in the same way as my deficient observations. , 

In 5P 8' N. lat. and 50*^ 2J3' W. long, a distinct line of separation was observed between the^ure blue water 
of the ocean and tho discoloured water mixed with that from the Amazon river, tho mouth of which was about 
300 miles distant. Tho bAe water hod a specific gravity of 1*0262, which according to my calculation (p. 87) 
is b 33*972 per 1000 salt, while the water on tho other side of the line of separation was 1*0204 b 26*346 per 
1000 salt ; farther on, under the influence of tho river, it was I -0185 *=23*800 per 1000 salt. But tho river 
water kept on the surface and in a depth of 126 feet, the specific gravity was l'0262(sa33*672 per 1000 salt). ; 

In 7° 1' N. lat. and 52® 38'*6 W. long, the specific gravity was l*0248Ba31*906 per 1000 salt, and in 120 feet 
depth agtuu 1*0262 specific gravity. ^ 

In 7® 6' N. lat. and 53® 30' W. long, it was 1*0253=32*540 per 1000 salt. 

In. the Gulf of Paria, off the mouth of the Orinoco, tho specific gravity was 1*0204=26*345 per 1000 salt, and 
in crossing one of tho branches of the river itself tho specific gravity was found to bo only 1*0064=8*234 per 
1600 salt. See ‘An Account of Experiments to determine the Figure of tho Earth, by Edwabd^abimk. London, 
i825.’A-G. F., April, 1865.] 
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and St. Thoinasy whose mean salinity is 3d'7 per 1000; while two degrees more to the 
north the mew of two observations is 36*7, 'which seems to be the normal salinity of 
the West Indian Sea. In the Caribbean Sea, where the Magdalene liver gives a new 
quantity of fresh water, the sea contains on the surface, according to one observation, 
36*104 per 1000 salt. I have unfortunately no obser^'ation from the Mexican Gulf, 
nor from the beginning of the Gulf-stream, where it leaves the Mexican Gulf, but to 
the north of the Bermudas it contains only 36*883 per 1000 salt, about the same quan- 
tity which the equatorial current contains between 20® and 30® W. longitude. From 
that place the salt of the Gulf-stream increases constantly during its course towards the 
north-east, viz. 36*106 per 1000, 36*283 per 1000. In 43° 26' N.lat. and 44° 19' W. long., 
about 16° of longitude to the east of the southern mouth of the St. Lawrence, between 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, it sinks suddenly to 33*864 per 1000, and rises from 
thence slowly in its course towards the east to 34*102 and 36*697, until, midway between 
Newfoundland and the south-western cape of Great Britain, it has risen to 36*896 per 
1000, a quantity of salt which diminishes very little in the whole North Atlantic Ocean 
between Scotland and ICeland. During this whole long course, from the Btfy of Benin 
.to Spitzbergen, this remarkable current shows a constant oscillation between the diluting 
influence of the large rivers and the evaporation occasioned by the high temperature of 
the current 

Now we shall try to trace its further progress. I have always thought that the East 
Greenland current was of polar origin, and that it carried the waters fl’om the large 
opening between Spitzbergen and the northernmost coast of Greenland into Dafis’s 
Straits, where it turns and mixes its waters with the polar current that comes from the 
North American polar sea through Lancaster Sound, and the numerous other sounds 
that connect Baffin’s Bay with the American polar sea, but I never had an opportunity 
of making comparative analyses of the water from that but seldom visited part of the 
ocean. Colonel Schapfnee had the kindness on his voyage between the eastern part of 
Iceland and the south part of Greenland to take a number of samples, which 1 have 
analyzed, and the result of which will be found in my fourth region, the East Green- 
land current The mean of twelve observations of water, taken for the greatest part by 
Colonel ScHAFFNEE (three by Captain Geam), is 36*278 per 1000 salt, where one analysis 
of water tak^ in the ice-pack is left out, being no fair sample pf sea-water from that 
r^on. In comparing this mean number with that of the North Atlantic Ocean (36*391), 
there will hardly be found any diflerence in the quantity of salt the two contain while 
there is a great diflerence between these and the real polar current of Baffin’s Bay, 
which is 33*281 per 1000, or of the Patagonian polar current (33*966). I think we may 
infer from this fact, that the East Greenland current is a returning branch of the Gulf- 
stream, and that the east coast of Greenland proportionally gives very few icebergs and 
very little glacial water to the sea. For comparison’s sake I shall mention here that the 
sea about midway betweeifNorway and Spitzbergen contains 36*222 per 1.000. I found 
the water taken on the south side of that island to contain 36*416 per 1000, wfiile that 
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on the north side of Spitzbergen contained 33*623 per 1000. The last-mentioned sample 
seems to be real polar water, while all the water that flows between Norway, Spitzbergen, 
Iceland, and the east coast of Greenland partakes of the nature of the Gulf-s^eam. 

Besides the reasons just mentioned for considering the East Greenland current to be 
a returning branch of the Gulf-stream, reasons which are deduced from the quantity of 
salt which the water contains, there are other reasons which lead to the same result. It 
is well known that the Gulf-stream brings tropical fraits from America to the coast of 
Norway, and it has once brought a river-vessel loaded with mahogany to the coast of the 
Faroe Islands. It is likewise known that similar fruits to those which are found on the 
Norwegian shores are carried by the sea to the coast of Iceland, and principally to its 
north and east coaste, where they only could get if the Gulf-stream turns between Spitz- 
bergen and Iceland, and thjis runs between Iceland and Greenland towards the south- 
west. It would be difficult to explain how a polar current could bring tropical fruit to 
the north coast of Iceland. 

On the west coast of Greenland the south-easterly wind brings in winter a mild tem- 
perature, and this fact is so generally known in the Danish culbnies of Greenland, that 
many of the colonists are convinced that there are volcanos in the intefior of that 
snow-clad land. The temperature which this current, that in winter and spring is full 
of drifting ice (not icebergs), communicates, can of course not be above freezing-point, 
but that temperature is mild, when the general temj>erature in winter is 8“, 10“, or 12“ R. 
below the freezing-point. All these facts together leave hardly any doubt in my mind 
that it is the Gulf-stream which runs along the east coast of Greenland, and at last in 
Davis’s Straits mixes its waters with the polar current from Baffin’s Bay. In its course 
towards the south it meets the main part of the Gulf-stream at Newfoundland, where it 
partly mixes with it to begin its circulation anew, partly dives under it, and runs as a 
ground stream as far as the Equator. In a similar way the southern branch of the Gulf- 
stream, which goes parallel to the western shores of South Europe and North Africa, 
joins the equatorial current at its beginning in the Bay of Benin, and begins also its 
circulation anew. 

Chemical Decomposition in SecMoater. 

If we consider the almost uniform composition of sea-water in the di^rent psirts of 
the ocean, such as they are represented by comparing the salts with the quantity of 
chlorine as unity, and thus avoiding the influence of the difierent quantities of water 
in wUch they are dissolved, we might be inclined to suppose the salts of sea-water to 
be in chemical combination with each other, and to form a compound salt with definite 
proportions. This is however not the case, and sea-water is not more a chemical com- 
pound than the atmospheric air, and the steadiness of the quantity of the difiTerei^t sub- 
stances depends partly upon the enormous mass of the water of the ocean, compared 
to which all changes disappear, partly upon t^je constant motion which current and 
wind occasion. In the bays and those parts of the sea whidh only have narrow sounds 
that coAicct them with the main ocean, where therefore the general motion of the sea 
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cannot have that ^uence it has in the open ocean, we observe differences which show 
the influence of the land upon the constituent parts of the sea^water. This want of 
chemical combination between different salts will become more evident when, instead 
of comparing their different quantities, we compare the relative number of their equi- 
valenta The mean quantity of the different substances in the whole ocean, as deduced 
from the mean of regions I., II., III., IV., V., XI., XII., XIII., XIV., XV., XVI., 
XVII., is in 1000 parts of sea-water, — 


Chlorino. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Magncflia. 

18-^99 

2-268 

0-666 

0-367 • 

11-03 




Chlorine = 

100. 


Sulphuric acid. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Magnesia., 


11-88 

2-93 

1-87* 

11-03 


All salts. Coefficient. 

34-404 1-811 


All salts. 
181-1 


Proportion of Equivalents. 

Chlorine. Sulphuric add. lime. Potash. Magnesia. 

429 45 16 6 82. 


There is one question which deserves a closer examination, viz. how the salts that 
now constitute the water of the sea came into it 1 Is it the land that forms the sea, or 
is it the sea that makes the land 1 Are the salts that now are found in sea-water washed 
out of the land by the atmospheric water 1 Has the sea existed from the beginning of 
the earth 1 and has it slowly but continually given its elements to form the land ? 

- To try to give an answer to these most important questions, let us suppose that any 
river, for instance the Rhine, had its outlet into a valley vnth no communication with 
the sea, it would be filled with water until its surface was so gr^t, that the annual 
evaporation was equal to the quantity of water which the river carried into it ; then there 
would be a physical equilibrium but no chemical, because all the water that was carried 
into the lake would contain different mineral substances, which the rain-water had dis- 
solved from the country which the river drains, while the loss by evaporation would be 
pure water. The quantity of saline substances in the lake would constantly go on 
increasing until chemical changes would occasion the precipitation of different salts. 
By comparing the chemical constitution of the water of the Rhine, we might form an 
idea of the different elements contained in the water of this lake. We should find that 
among the bases the lime prevailing, and next to it the magnesia, next to if the 
soda, the iron, the manganese, the alumina, and potash. Of adds the carbonic would 
be prevailing, and next to it the sulphuric, the muriatic (chlorine), and the silidc. 
Now all these substances are found in sea-water, but the proportions are quite different. 

* The potash which I have mentioned here represents in fact not the moan of all the obsonrations in the 
great ocean, but only the mean of a number of determinations for the northern part of the Atlantic, my older 
observations on the quantity of potiwh in the other parts of the ocean being not exact enough. This qtumtiiy 
of potash differs most probably very little firom the real mean. 

MDCCCLXV. 2 L 
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The ocean is in feet such a lake, into which all the rivers carry what^they have dissolved 
from the land, and from which pure water evaporates ; and whatever we think about 
the constitution of the primitive ocean, this effect of the rivers, which has lasted for 
thousands of years, must have had an influence upon the sea. Why do we not observe 
a greater influence of the rivers 1 Why does not lime, the prevailing base of river-water, 
occur in a greater proportion in the water of the ocean I In all river-water the number 
of equivalents of sulphuric acid is much smaller than that of lime, and yet we find in 
sea-water about three equivalents sulphuric acid to one of lime. There must thus be in 
sea-water a constantly acting cause that deprives it again of the lime which thq rivers 
fumish, and we find it in the shell fishes, the corals, the bryozoa, and all the other 
animals which deposit carbonate of lime. From the proportion between sulphuric acid 
and lime in river-water and in sea-water, it is evident that these animals are able not only 
to deprive the water of its carbonate of lime, of which sea-water contains very little, but 
that they also must decompose the sulphate of lime, a decomposition which probably 
depends upon the carbonate of ammonia which is formed by the vital process of these 
animals. 1 have shown that a salt of ammonia occurs in sea-water, certainly in small 
quantities, which however does not signify much, since the ammonia is constantly 
absorbed by the sea-weeds. Thus it is a chemical action of small animals which con- 
stantly deprives the sea of its excess of lime. 

Next to the lime we must consider the silica, which is a constant constituent of river- 
water, and the immense quantity of diatomacem, of infusoria, and sponges will account for 
the small quantity of it at any given time in sea-water. I shall nanie next the sulphuric 
acid. All the shells of shell fishes, all the carbonate of lime in the corals and bryozoa 
contain some sulphate of lime, about one per cent, or less, but all the sea-weeds attract 
a great quantity of «ulphates, which by the putrefaction of the plants are changed into 
sulphurets ; and the sulphurets give again their sulphur to the iron, both that which is 
dissolved in sea-water, and that which in the form of oxide, combined with clay and 
other earths, is mechanically suspended in the water of the sea, principally near the 
shores. Thus the sulphur is made insoluble and disappears from the brine. The mag- 
nesia enters in a small quantity into the shells and corals, but only a small quantity is 
thus abstracted from sea-water, and at last the soda and muriatic acid or chlorine form, 
as far as we know, by the pure chemical or organico-chemical action that takes pla«ce 
in the sea, no insoluble compound. Thus the quantity of the different elements in sea- 
water is not proportional to the quantity of elements which river-water pours into 
the sea, but inversely proportional to the facility with which the elements in sea^water 
are made insoluble by general chemical or organo-chemical actions in the sea; and we 
may well infer that the chemical composition of the water of the ocean in a great part 
is owing to the influence which general and organo-chemical decomposition has upon it, 
whatever may have been the composition of the primitive ocean. 1 shall, however, not 
dwell any longer on this side of the question, which deserves a much more detailed 
representation than I can give it here. 
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There is a more^special decomposition of sea-water, which takes place exceptionally, 
but these exceptions are very frequent They depend upon the organic beings that live 
in the sea, die, and decay in the sea, and are finally dissolved. Of these substances 
that have their origin from organic beings, I have already named ammonia ; but there 
are other substances of organic origin, probably of a more complicated nature, which I 
have observed in the following way. If wc pour one or two drops of a solution of 
hypermanganate of potash into fresh sea-water, which has no smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, we shall after a short time observe a change in the colour of the liquid, but it 
is hardly more than the first drop that is decomposed so soon after it has been mixed 
with setNwater. The next decomposition goes slower, and is only finished after the 
liquid has been boiled for some time. Now if we pour hypermanganate of potash into 
a very diluted solution of ammonia, it will be completely decomposed by warming the 
mixture to a slight degree. I suppose that the first action upon the hypermanganate 
depends upon the ammonia in sea-water, and the next, which is slower and requires 
boiling and a longer time of action, depends probably upon the other products of spon- 
taneous decomposition of organic matter. Coinciding with these observations is the 
experience that sea-water taken near the surface decomposes a smaller quantity of 
hypermanganate than that which is taken from the depth. If it was ammonia that 
produced the decomposition, there is no reason why there should be less of it near the 
surface than in deep water, since it being combined with a strong acid (either sulphuric 
or muriatic) neither could be volatilized nor oxidized. If it was organic matter, it would 
be oxidized near the surface, on account of the absorbed oxygen of the atmosphere. 

When this organic matter increases in sea-water near the shores, or at the mouth of 
rivers, it will cause a real putrefaction, and attack the sulphates, converting them into 
sulphurets, which again are decomposed by the carbonic acid formed from the organic 
substances at the expense of the oxygen of the sulphuric acid. This sulphuretted 
hydrogen gets free, the carbonic acid will precipitate lime, and a loss of sulphuric acid 
by fermentation will always occasion a loss of lime in sea-water. Putrefaction seldom 
decomposes more than a small quantity of the sulphuric acid present in sea-water, and 
even where it seems to have been very powerful, not one-third part of the sulphuric 
acid has been destroyed. While thus a portion of the sulphates always remains unde- 
cojnposed, there also seems always to remain a portion of the organic matter unoxidized. 
The sulphuretted hydrogen acts instantaneously upon hypermanganates, but when all 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen has disappeared, there still remains some substance in 
putrefied sea-water which bleaches the hypermanganates when the water is boiled. It 
may be one of the lower oxides of sulphur, or it may be that the organic substance was 
not fully oxidized. 

There is still one general effect of the oi^^anic substances dissolved in sea-water, that 
all iron is reduced from peroxide to protoxide, all mud from the deeper parts of the sea 
is dark coloured, either grey, bluish, or green. All Sir James Ross’s deep soundings 
brought blue or green mud or sand to the surface. 

2l2 
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In the following Tables the sulphuric acid, lime, magnesia, and po^psh are given both 
in parts per 1000 sea-water, and referred to chlorine as 100. The latter numbers are 
distinguished by being enclosed in parentheses. 


First Begion. — ^From the Equator to 30® N. lat. 


1. Sir James Ross, June 11, 1843. 

N. lat 1® 10', W. long. 26® 54' 

2. Captain Irminger, September 9, 1847. 
Tocorady Bay, Guinea, 1 mile from the land.., 

3. Captain Irminger, September 7i 1847* 

N. lat 4® 10', W. long. 6® 36' 

4. Sir James Ross, July 6, 1843. 

N. lat 6° 43', W. long. 27® 4' 

5. Valkyrie, February 3, 1848. 

N. lat 10®, W. long. 24® 191' 

6. Sir James Ross, July 11, 1843. 

N. lat 11® 43', W, long. 25® 6' 

7. Sir James Ross, July 22, 1843. 

N. lat 12® 36', W. long. 25® 33' '. 

8. Sir James Ross, July 25, 1843. 

N. lat 15® 38', W. long. 27® 16' 

9. Sir James Ross, July 26, 1843. 

N. lat 16 ® 67', W. long. 29® 

10. Sir James Ross, July 27, 1843. 

N. lat 18® 6', W. long. 29® 66' 

11. Omen, October 19 , 1846. 

N. lat 19® 20', W. long. 65® 28' 

12. Valkyrie, January 28, 1848. 

N. lat 24° 13', W. long. 23® 11' 

13. Captain von Dockum, July 17, 1846. 
Between the Islands St Croix and St Thomas 

14. Captain von Dockum, July 18, 1845. 

Likewise between the two islands 

15. Omen, October 23, 1846. 

N. lat 22° 43', W. long. 66° 1 2' 

16. Captain von Dockum, July 29, 1845. 

N. lat 22® 30', W. long. 69® 10' 

17* Captain Irminger, March 17, 1849. 

N. lat 25° 4', W. long. 66° 40' 

18. (Captain von Dockum, July 30, 1845. 

N. lat 23® 26', W. long. 64® 8' 

19. Omen, October 28, 1846. 

N. lat 29® 27', W. long. 60 ® 1' 


Mean 


Maximum 

Minimum 


Chlorine. 


19*757 

19*584 

19*014 


20*070 

19*766 

20035 

20*114 

20*081 

20*186 

20*429 

19*818 

20*898 

19*650 

17*798 

20*320 

20*145 

20*302 

20*291 

20*389 


20*034 


20*898 

19*014 


Sulphuric 

add. 


2*303 

( 11 * 66 ) 

2*315 

( 11 * 66 ) 

2*224 

(11*64) 


2*415 

( 12 * 22 ) 


2*343 

(11*39) 


2*376 

(11*99) 

2*446 

(11*70) 

2*309 

(11*75) 

2*304 

(11*64) 

2*423 

( 11 * 92 ) 

2*344 

(11*64) 

2*450 

(12*07) 

2*207 

( 10 * 88 ) 

2*418 

( 11 * 86 ) 




0*584 

( 2 * 96 ) 

0*765 

(3*85) 

0*660 

(3*47) 


0*568 

(2*87) 

• •• .as 

0*619 

(3*08) 


Magnesia. 


2*333 

(11*81) 

2*179 

(10*99) 

2*163 

(11*37) 


2*117 

(10*71) 


2*315 

( 11 * 21 ) 



0*567 

( 2 * 86 ) 

0*595 

(2*85) 

0*567 

(2*89) 

0*426 

(2*15) 

0*602 

(2*96) 

0*554 



(*•99) 

0*600 

(2*94) 


0*595 

( 2 * 98 ) 

0*765 

(3*85) 

0*426 

(2*15) 



All salts ri ta • t 
together. Coefficient 


35*737 1*801 

35*803 1*803 

24*283 1*803 


36*327 
35*941 1*818 

36*263 
36*195 I 1*800 


36*347 

36*537 

36*976 

35*775 

37*908 

35*732 

35*769 

36*784 

36*508 

36*736 


36*352 1*792 

36*838 1*807 


36*253 1*810 

37*908 1*819 

34*283 1*792 
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Second Region.~The Atlantic between 30° N. lat. and a line from the northernmost 
point of Scotland to the north point of Newfoundland. 


Chlorine. Sulph^ 
acid. 


1. Captain von Dockuin, August 3 , 1843. 

N. lat. 31° 51', W. long. 67® 83' 

£. Captain von Dockuni, August 3, 1843. 
N. lat. 32°, Sg', W. long. 6^. To the west ol‘ 

the Bermudas 

3. Captain Schulz, September 88, I860. 

Straits of Gibraltar 

4. Omen, November 6, 1846. 

N. lat. 36° 13', W. long. 65® 7' 

5. Captain von Dockum. August 6, 1843. 
N. lat. 36° 58', W. long. 66° 38'. North from 

Bermudas in the Gulf-stream 

6. Omen, November 7j 1846. 

N. lat. 37® 5', W. long. 48° 84' 

7. Captain von Dockum, August 7» 1843. 

N. lat. 37® 84', W. long. 6l° 8' 

8. Omen, Novembers, 1846. 

N. lat. 38° 18', W. long. 43° 8' 

9* Captain von Dockum, August 13, 1843. 

N. lat. 39° 39', W. long. 65° 16' 

10. Captain von Dockum, August 13, 1843. 

N. lat. 40° 21', W. long. 54° 15' 

I 11. Omen, November 11, 1846. 

N. lat. 40° 53', W. long. 36° 83'. S.W. from 

I the Newfoundland Bank 

18. Captain von Dockum, August 17> 1843. 

N. lat. 43° 86', W. long. 44° 19' 

13. Captain von Dockuni, August 18, 1843. 
N. lat. 44° 33', W. long. 48° 34'. E. from the 
Newfoundland Bank 

14. Omen, November 13, 1846. 

N. lat. 44° 39', W. long. 30° 80' 

15. Omen, November 15, 1846. 

N. lat. 46° 28', W. long. 88° 55' 

16. Omen. 

N. lat 47° 10', W. long. 18° 46' 

17» Omen. 

N. lat 47° ir, W. long. 14° 84' 

18. Captain von Dockum. 

N. lat 47° 17f, W. long. 19° 9' 

19* Captain von Dockum. 

N.lat47°18', W-long. 21°6i' 

80. Captain von Dockum. 

N. lat 47° 40'. W. long. 38° 7' 

81. Captain Schulz. 

N. lat 47° 45', W. long. 9° 30' 

88. Captain von Dockum. 

N. lat 47° 60', W. long. 33° 60' 

83. Omen. 

N. lat. 48° 10'. W. long. 9° 35' 

84. Captain von Dockum. 

N. lat 50° 3', W. long. 1 1° 6' 

85. Porcupine, mean of 5 analyses of surface- 
water taken between 51° 9' and 55° 38' N. 
lat, and 18° 11' and 18° 59' W. long 


Mean 

Maximum 

Minimum • 



IfagnesiiL 


2*460 

( 12 ‘ 20 ) 

2*062 

(10*28) 

2*134 

(10*59) 

2*250 

( 11 * 20 ) 

2*299 

( 11 * 66 ) 

2*177 

(10*83) 

2*284 

(11*45) 

2*260 

( 11 * 16 ) 

2*208 

( 11 * 01 ) 

2*391 

( 11 * 90 ) 

3*123 

(10*58) 

2*081 j 
(11*14) j 

2*079 

(11*03) 

2*154 

(10*83) 

2*185 

( 11 * 01 ) 

2*175 

(10*94) 

2*166 

( 10 * 98 ) 

2*170 

(11*04) 

2*172 

(10*91) 

2*265 

(11*40) 

2*273 

(11-57) 

2*183 

( 11 * 06 ) 

2*077 

(10*45) 

2*208 

( 11 * 21 ) 


Coefficient. 

together. 


36*480 1*810 


36*635 1*826 


36*391 1*805 

36*304 1*808 


35*883 1*804 


36*643 

36*105 

36*928 

36*283 

36*360 


36*389 


33*854 


34*102 


36*032 1*812 

36*010 1*813 

36*090 1*814 

35*872 1*819 

35*625 1*812 

36*119 1*814 

35*896 1*808 

35*922 1*823 

35*597 1*803 

36*093 1*815 

35*570 1*806 


18*685 


2*389 
(12*05) 

2*557 
(13*01) 

2*208 
(11*08) I (2*82) 


2*205 35*613 1*811 


35*932 1*812 

36*987 1*826 

33*854 1*791 
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Third Region. — The northern part of the Atlantic, between the northern boundary of 
the second region, and a line from the south*west point of Iceland to Sandwich 
Bay, Labrador. 


Chlorine. Lime. 


1. Lieutenant Skibsted, 1844. 

W. long. 3“ 15', N. lat. 60° «5' 

5. Captain Paludan, May 8, 1846. 

W. long. 6° 19', N. lat. 60° 9i' 

3. Captain Gram, May 6, 1846. 

W. long. 7® 6«', N. lat. 69“ 60' 

4. Captain Gram, 1846. 

W. long. 7° «0', N. lat. 60° aO* 

6. Captain Gram, May 7, 1846. 

W. long. 14° 7', N. lat. 60° 9' 

6. Captain Gram, 1846. 

W. long. 16° 88', N. lat. 6l° 

7. Taken by an Unknown. 

W. long. 80i°, N. lat. 66 J° 

8. Captain Gram, May 10, 1845. 

W. long. 80° 30 , N. lat. 69° 68' 

9. Captun Paludan, May 10, 1846. 

W. long. 83° 3', N. lat. 68° 16' 

10. Captain Gram, May 16, 1845. 

W. long. 86° 83, N. lat. 59“ 50' 

11. Captain Gram. 

W. long. 86° 37', N. lat. 60° 30' 

18. Captain Gram, September 1, 1846. 
W. long. 36°, N. lat. 68° 68’ 


Mean 

Maximum 

Minimum 


19*287 

19*486 

19*671 

19*619 

19*620 

19*658 

80*185 

19*660 

19*466 

19*545 

19*679 

19*386 


19*681 

£0*186 

19*287 


(11-76) 
2*348 
(11*91) 
2*296 
(11*70) 
2*306 
( 11 * 76 ) 
2*286 
( 11 * 68 ) 
2*336 
(11*69) 
2*294 
(11*73) 
2*343 
(12*04) 
2*330 
(1 1*92) 
2*277 
(11*63) 
2*365 
(12*20) 


36*391 

36*480 


34*831 
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Fourth Begion. — ^The East Ghreenland Current. 



Chlorine. 

Sulptiurio 

acid. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Chlorine 

-100. 

All salts. 
Coefficient 
1-813. 

1. Colonel SchafTiier, September S, 1860. 
Faxeijord, Iceland. 

W. long. 84* 1' 30 , N. lat. 64® 16' 11' 

£. Colonel Scliaffncr, September 3, I860. 

W. long. 26® 24', N. lat. 64® 30' 1 

3. Colonel Schaffner, September 6, I860. 

W. long. 27® 8', N. lat. 64® 15' 1 

4. Colonel SchaO'ner, September 8, I860. •' 

W. long. 29® 36', N. lat. 63° 25' 1 

5. Colonel Schaffner, September 9, I860. 

W. long. 27® 34' 36", N. lat 63® 34' 30" 1 

6. Colonel Schaffner, September 9, I860. 

W. long. 33® 22' 45 ", N. lat 63® 24' 1 

7. Colonel Schaiiner, September 10, I860. 

W. long. 37® 31' 30", N. lat 62® 47' 1 

8. Colonel Schaffner, September 11, I860. 

W. long. 38® 18', N. lat 62® 16' 34" 1 

9« Colonel SchafFnery September 13y 1860. 

In ice pack. 

W. lonjt. 41° 46', N. lat. 60° 48' 40"* 

10. Colonel Schaffner, September 14, I860. 
W. long. 40® 66', N. lat 69® 49' 1 

11. Captain Gram, May 18, 1846. 

W. long. 33® 32", N. lat 60° 23'* 1 

12. Captain Gram, May 20, 1846. 

W. long. 39° 4', N. lat 69° 26'* 1 

13. Captain Gram, May 22, 1846. 

W. long. 46® 1', N. lat 67® 67'* J 

► 

► 

i 

19*617 

19*616 

19*679 

19*618 

19*646 

19*442 

19*491 

19*469 

16*831 

19*136 

19*512 

19*306 

19*366 

2*360 

2*420 

2*382 

2*293 

2*300 

2*341 

2*291 

2*309 

1*996 

2*262 

2*385 

2*310 

2*306 

12*09 

12*34 

12*17 

11*76 

11*77 

12*04 

11*76 

11*86 

11*86 

11*76 

12*22 

11*97 

11*90 

36*385 

36*663 

36*495 

35*386 

35*435 

35*248 

35*337 

35*297 

30*616 

34*694 

35*390 

35*067 

35*038 

Mean 

7 

19*458 

2*329 

11*97 

36*278 

Maximum 

,, 

19*616 

2*420 

12*34 

36*663 

Minimum 


19*136 

2*262 

11*76 

34*694 


* This obsorration in the pack is not used for determining the means. Obserrations 11, 12, 13 aro complete 
analjrsos with a coefficient 1*814, 1*816, and 1*809 ; mean 1*813. This mean coefficient is used for calculating 
the quantity of all salts in Colonel ScHAmnsn’s samples, where there was not enough for complete analysis. 




PBQFESSOB FOBCHHAMMEB ON THE COMPOSITION 
Fifth Region. — ^Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay. 


Chlorine. Lime. Magnesia. All salts. 


9*010 

8*317 

8*386 

8*251 

7*818 


1. Cfiptain Gram, May 26, 1845. 

N. lat. 60® 32', W. long. 53® 1 1' 

2. Captain Gram, June 2, 1845. 

N. lat. 62® 8', close to the island ved Fre« 
derickshaab 

3. Captain Gram, June 12, 1845. 

Close to the Killiksut Islands near Nanarauit 

(about N. lat. 60®) 

4. Dr. Kaiser, September 5, 1845. 

N. lat. 64® 41', Davis Straits 

5. Dr. Kaiser, September 4, 1845. 

N. lat. 66® 58', about 30 English sea>miles 
from Greenland 

6. Dr. Kaiser, August 30, 1845. 

N. lat. 68® 43', W. long. 52® 45', harbour of 

Egedesminde 

7« Dr. Kaiser, September 3, 1845. 

8 sea*mile8 from Giodhavn, Disco (about 

N. lat. 69® 50 ) 

8. Dr. Rink, July 5, 1849. 

N. lat. 69® 45', 24 English sea-miles W. from 


Me» { 

Maximum 19*010 

Minimum 17*818 


(12*01) I (2*89) I (11 


(11*80) (301) 


(2*97) (10*98) 


(2*49) (11*73) 


(12*27) («'78) 


(12*21) (2*70) (11*35) 


(12*25) (2*47) 


(2*86) (11*39) 



33*187 

33*446 

33*595 


2*208 0*510 2*064 32*281 

(12*01) (2*77) (11*23) 

12*27 3*01 11*73 34*414 

11*66 2*47 10*91 32*304 


Coeffioient. 


1*810 

1*808 

1*806 

1*804 

1*813 



Sixth Region. — The North Sea, 


Chlorine. Sulph^c j^ima. 
amd. 


1. 1844. ^ 

Between the Orkneys and Stavanger, in Norway , 

2. 1844. 

S.W. of Egemsund, Norway 

3. Captain vonDockum, September I6, 1845.'^ 
In the Hooft in the deep channel near the 

Galloppers 

4. Captain von Dockum, September 18, 1845.^ 
About forty-five English sea-miles W. from 

the lighthouse of Hanstholm 

5. Captain von Dockum, September 18, 1845. 
Skagerack, between Hirtshals and the Skau. 

6. Back, S. Heligoland. 

Analysis from Erdmann’s Journal, Bd. 34, 
p.185 J 


Mean 

Maximum 

Minimum 


18*772 

18*278 

19*282 

17*127 

18*131 

16*830 


18*070 

19*295 

17*127 


2*312 

(12*31) 

2*223 

(12*14) 

2*.351 

(12*19) 

2*079 

(12*09) 

2*141 

(11*81) 

2*008 

(11*93) 


Magnesia. 


2*128 

(11*33) 

2*192 

( 11 * 98 ) 

2*166 

(11*23) 

1*929 

( 11 * 26 ) 

2*037 

(11*23) 

1*866 

(11*09) 


All Balts. 

Coefficient. 

34*302 

1*827 

33*294 

1*822 

35*041 

1*817 

31*095 

1*815 

32*674 

1*802 

30*530 

1*814 

32*823 

1*816 

35*041 

1*827 

30*5.30 

1*808 
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Seventh Region. — ^The Kattegat and the Sound. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

add. 

lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

.CoeiBdent. 

1846, April. North of Kullen. Current 
from the South 


6*227 

0*776 

(12*46) 

1*028 

(12*09) 

1*178 

(12*57) 

1*099 

(11*41) 

1*208 

(11*54) 

0*750 

(12*67) 

0*195 

(3*13) 

0*257 

(3*02) 

0*393 

(4*19) 

0*298 

(3*10) 

0*319 

(2*78) 

0*196 

(3*28) 

0*712 

(11*43) 

11*341 

1*821 

1845, April. North of the island of Anhalt. 
Current from the South 


8*429 



1845, June. North of Kullen. Current from 
the North 


9*376 

0*986 

(10*51) 

1*059 

(10*99) 

1*253 

(11*31) 

0*620 

(10*39) 

17*264 

1*840 

1845, June. North of Anhalt. Current from 
the North 


9*632 

17*365 

1*802 

1844. Captain Skibsted* Kattegat * 


10*077 

19*940 

1*801 

Elsinore. Mean of 134 observations between ' 

April 17 and September 11, 1846 

1846, October 4. Copenhagen. Current 
from the South 


12*827 

5*966 

23*243 

10*869 

1*822 

Copenhagen. Mean of 7 observations between 
March 3 and April 21^ 1852 

L 

8*742 

16*841 


Sandefjord, on the south-east coast of Norway. 
Analyzed by Professor Strecker 

( 

7*740 

0*876 

(11*30) 

0*266 

(3*44) 

0*818 

(10*59) 

13*996 

1*808 

Mean ' 

Maximum * 

. 

Minimum • - 

* 

8*780 

12*827 

5*966 

0*998 

(11*94) 

1*2/8 

(12*57) 

0*750 

(11*30) 

0*275 
(3*29) 
0*393 
(4*19) 
0*196 
(2*78) 1 

0*908 

(10*86) 

1*253 

(11*43) 

0*620 

(10*39) 

16*230 

23*243 

10*869 

1*814 

1*840 

1*801 


1. Bellona. N. lat 68° 27'> long. 20° ... 

2. Bellona. BetweenHanimershuuSiOn thelsland 
of Bornholm, and Sandhammer in Sweden 

3. Bellona. between Oland and Gothland... 

4. Bellona. Entrance of the Bay of Finniand 

6. Bellona. Bay of Finniand, between Hog- 
land and Tyatera 

6. Bellona. Bay of Finniand, between Nervoe 

and Seskjeld 

7. Bellona. Bay of Finniand, W. from Kron- 
stadt 

8. Bellona. Bay of Finniand. Merchant- 

harbour of Kronstadt 

9 . Svartklubben, to the North of Stockholm... 


Eighth Region. — ^The Baltic. 


Chlorine. Lime. 


3-863 0*489 

* (12*65) 

4*079 0*614 

( 12 * 60 ) 
•3*991 0*527 

(13*19) 
3*833 0*472 

(12*33) 
2*596 0*346 I 

(13*31)' 
1*931 0*239 

(12*38) 

0*331 

0*294 
3*265 



0*136 

(3*52) 

0*126 

(3*09) 

0*137 

(3*43) 

0*145 

(3*78) 

0*092 

(3*54) 

0*076 



( 1 * 88 ) 

0*068 

(1*77) 

0*044 

(1*69) 

0*047 

(2*43) 

0*023 

(0*69) 

0*006 

( 0 * 21 ) 

0*056 

(1*7«) 


(13*25) 

0*299 

(11*62) 

0*226 

(11*70) 

0*046 

(13*90) 

0*046 

(16*65) 

0*403 

(12*38) 


0*098 

(3*64) 

0*146 

(7*49) 

0*019 

(3*09) 



All salts. 

Coeili*- 

cient. 

7*061 

1*828 

7*481 

1*834 

7*319 

1*834 

6*933 

1*809 

4*763 

1*835 

3*552 

1*839 

0*738 

2*230 

0*610 

2*075 

5*919 

1*836 

4*931 

1*835 

7*481 

2*230 

0*610 

1*809 


MDCCCLZV. 


Mean .... 
Maximum 
Minimum 
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Ninth Region. — ^The Mediterranean. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

lime. 

Potash. 

Magnesia 

All salts. 

Coeffi- 

cient. 

1. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Sept. 28, I860. 
Straits of Gibraltar 

20-160 

2*302 

(11*42) 

2*583 

0*610 

(3*03) 

0*613 

0*415 

(2*06) 

0*345 

2*134 

(10*59) 

2*305 

36*391 

1*805 

2. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Sept. 1860. 

mm 

37-014 

1*829 

N.lat.36°9', W.Iong.4“2' 


(12*8) 

(3*03) 

(1*70) 

(11-39) 



3. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct. 8, 1860.^ 
N. lat. 40° 28', £. long. 1° 48'. Between the / 
Balearic island and the Spanish coast ^ 

21*085 

► 

2*444 

(11*59) 

0*641 

(3*04) 

0*474 

(2*25) 

2*402 

(11*39) 

38*058 

1*806 

4. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct. IO9 1860. 

21*056 

2*542 

0*635 

0*336 

2*356 

38*321 

1*819 

N. lat. 41° 19 :, E. long. 2° 23' 


(12*07) 

(3*02) 

(1*60) 

(11-19) 



5. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct. 12, 1860.'| 
N. lat. 42° 25', E. long. 6° O’. Between Bar- > 
celona and Corsica j 

21*217 

► 

2*458 

(11*59) 

0*629 

(2*96) 

0*428 

(2*03) 

2-379 

(11*21) 

38*290 

1*805 

6. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct. 20, 1860.*^ 
N. lat. 40° 25', E. long. 1 1° 43'. Between Sar- > 
dinia and Naples ^ 

21*139 

2*652 

(12*55) 

0*660 

(3*12) 

0*492 

(2*33) 

2*322 

(10*98) 

38*654 

1*828 

7. Mr. Ennis, 1837* Malta ■ 

20*497 

2*471 

(12*06) 

0*640 

(3*12) 

0*174 

2-074 

(10-12) 

37*177 

1*814 

8. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Nov. 13, 1860.'^ 
N. lat. 36® 10', E. long. 16® 10'. To the East S 
of Malta 1 

21*297 

2*514 

(11*8) 

0*686 

(3*22) 

0*417 

(1*96) 

2-403 

(11-28) 

38*541 

1*809 

9* Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct. 23, I860. | 
N. lat. 37° 20', E. long. 16® 32'. Between Malta > 

21*180 

2*390 

(11*29) 

0*597 

(2*82) 

0*304 

(1*41) 

2*392 

(11*29) 

38*013 

1*795 

and Greece J 


SulpharrttMl 

hjnlrogen. 



10. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct. 28, I860, f 
N. lat. 33® 34', E. long. 24® 34'. Between Candia< 
and the coast of Africa 

21*718 

2*51i 

(11*60) 

0*677 

(3*12) 

0*392 

(1*80) 

2*447 

1(11-27) 

39*257 

1*808 

11. The Mediterranean; exact place unknown. C 


2*433 

0*621 

0*32 

2*223 

37*655 


Calculated after an analysis in Violettc and< 
Archainbault's * Analyses chimiques’ 

Hmm. 432 

(11*64) 

(2*97) 


.(10*64) 


HHIH 

21*332 




H 

Mean | 

20*889 

■ 2*470 

0*642 

0*372 

2*277 

37*936 

1*815 


(11*82) 

(3*08) 

(1*78) 

(10*90) 



Maximum < 

21*718 

2*652 

0*622 

0*492 

2*447 

39*257 

1*829 

20*i60 

(12*59) 

(3*22) 

(2*33) 

(11*39) 

36*391 


Minimum < 

2*302 

0*597 

0*174 

2*074 

1*805 


(11*42) 

(2*82) 


(10*12) 




Kkuakks. — No. 9 is not taken in the calculation of tho mean coefficient, on account of the decomposition of 
the sulphuric add, which always lowers the coefficient ; the small quantity of lime in No. 9 depends probably 
upon the same decomposition, the sulphate of lime being changed into sulphuret of calcium, which again, by 
carbonic acid and water, is decomposed into sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonate of lime, which is precipitated. 
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Tenth Region, A. — ^The Black Sea and the Sea of Assou. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

1. Water from the Black Sea, 60 English 

miles from the Bosphorus. F. ‘ 

2. Water from the Black Sea. Gobel • 

t 

3. Water from the Sea of Assou. Gobel ... ^ 

■ 

1*167 

(11-71) 

1*032 

(10*46) 

0*674 

(10*26) 

0*420 

(4*22) 

0-182 

(1*84) 

0*128 

(1-95) 

1*269 

(12*64) 

1*126 

(11*41) 

0*672 

(10*23) 

18*146 

17-666 

11*880 

1*821 

1*790 

1*808 



0*968 

0-243 

1*019 

15*897 

mmm 

Mean ^ 


(10*89) 

(2-76) 

(11*68) 


jlllH 


9-963 

1*167 

0*420 

1*269 

18*146 


Maximum * 


(11*71) 

(4*22) 

(12*64) 


l||i| 


6-669 

0*674 

0*128 

0*672 

11*880 


iviinimum..*.. ^ 


(10*26) 

(1*84) 

(10*23) 


im 

B. — From the Caspian Sea . 


• 


1 / 

2-731 

1*106 

0*268 

0*700 

6*236 

2*283 



(40*50) 

(9*81) 

(26*63) 



2. Baer. From Tuik Karaga. Analysis by f 

6-741 

2*316 

0*373 

1*240 

14*000 

2*439 

Mehner, Baer (Caspische Studien) 1 


(40*34) 

(6*60) 

(21*60) 



3. Baer. Bay of Kai'dak or Karassi. Ana* f 

23*976 

10*112 

1-432 

4*667 

56*814 

2*370 

Ipis by Mehner, Baer (Caspische Studien) | 


(42*11) 

(6*91) 

(19-42) 



4. Baer. Bay of Mertuyi Kultak. Analysts J 


6*613 

1*733 

2*096 

31*000 

2*480 

by Mehner, Baer (Caspische Studien) j 

FiTiugilill 

(44*89) 

(13*86) 

(16*76) 



6. Baer. Bay of Ki^nowood. Analysis by f 

6-18^ 

3*494 

0*760 

1*471 

16*410 

2*654 

Mehner, Baer (Caspische Studien) \ 


(56*62) 

(12*29) 

(23*80) 



f 

10*227 

4*528 

0*913 


24*892 

2*434 

Mean s 


(44*27) 

(8*93) 

(19-88) 



«ir . 1 

23*976 

10*112 

1*733 

4*657 

56*814 

2*664 

Maximum < 


(66*52) 

(13*86) 

(26*63) 



. 1 

2*731 

■Plil.-Ml 

0*268 

■ IflfiUf 1 

6*236 

2*283 

Minimum < 


(40*34) 

(6*91) 

(16*76) 




2h2 
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Eleventh Region. — ^The Atlantic, between the Equator and 30® S. latitude. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefflciont. 

1. -Valkyrie, February 11, 1848. 

S. lat. 8“ 19', W. long. 25° 34' 

2. Valkyrie, February 16, 1848. 

S. lat ir 9', W. long. 33° 29' 

3. Sir James Ross. 

S. lat 22° 3T, W. long. 34° 57' 

4. Dr. Fischer, 1846. 

S. lat 23“' 5', W. long. 37° 15' 

5. Dr. Fischer, 1846. 

S. lat 28“ 15', W. long. 38° 26' 

6. Captain Prevost, February 4, 1857* 

S. lat 29° 14', W. long. 47° 37' 

7. Valkyrie, March 15, 1848. 

S. lat 29° 13V, W. long. 38° 26' 

20*003 

20*491 

20*397 

20*115 

19*831 

20*049 

20*166 

2*312 

(11*56) 

2*465 

(12*03; 

2*428 

(12*07) 

2*393 

(12*07) 

2*379 

(11*87) 

2*537 

(12*58) 

0*596 

(2*98) 

0*598 

(2*92) 

0*580 

(2*88) 

0*596 

(3*01) 

0*563 

(2*81) 

0*585 

(2*90) 

2*235 

(11*17) 

2*218 

(10*82) 

2*233 

(11*10) 

2*254 

(11*37) 

2*253 

(11*24) 

2*022 

(10*03) 

36*084 

37*155 

37*001 

36*442 

35*930 

,36*261 

36*997 

1*804 

1*813 

1*814 

1*812 

1*812 

1*809 

1*835 

Mean < 

Maximum < 

Minimum < 

20*150 

20*491 

19*831 

2*419 

(12*03) 

2*537 

(12*58) 

2*312 

(11*56) 

0*586 

(2*91) 

0*598 

(3*01) 

0*563 

(2*81) 

2*203 

( 10 * 96 ) 

* 2*254 
(11*37) 
2*022 
(10*03) 

36*553 

37*155 

35*930 

1*814 

1*835 

1*804 


Twelfth Region. — ^The Atlantic between S. lat. 30° and the southernmost points of 

America and Africa. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. | 

i 

Dr. Fischer, 1846. } 


19*809 

2*329 

0*583 

2*234 

35*807 

1*808 

S. lat 30° 45', W. long. 42° 30' j 



(11*76) 

(2*94) 

(11*28) 



Dr. Fischer, 1846. 1 


19*237 

2*253 

0*582 

2*156 

34*774 

1*808 

S. lat 40° 3Qf, W. long. 40° 50' 



(11*71) 

(3*03) 

(11*21) 

34*526 

1 

t)r. Fischers 1846. 


19*154 

2-194 

0*557 

2*135 

1*803 

S. lat 45° 20', W. long. 48° 40' J 



(11*45) 

(2*91) 

(11*15) 


i 

Dr. Fischer, 1846. 


18*909 

2*245 

0*518 

2*190 

34*151 

1*806 ! 

S. lat 50° 31', W. long. 52° 15' J 



(11*87) 

(2*74) 

(11*58) 



Fregat Valkyrie, 1848. 

S. lat 36° Ilf, W. long. 6° 39' J 


19*431 

2*451 

0*541 

2*091 

35*065 

1*805 



(12*61) 

(2*78) 

(10*76) 



Fregat Valkyrie, 1848. ' 

S. lat 37° llV, E. long. 12° 25V J 


19*713 


0*553 

2*156 

35*907 

1*821 



(12*19) 

(2*81) 

(11*04) 



Mean \ 


19*376 

2*313 

(11*94) 

0*556 

(2*87) 

2*160 

(11*15) 

35*038 

1*809 


M 




Maximum i 


19*809 

2*451 

(12*61) 

0*583 

(3*03) 

2*234 

(11*58) 

35*907 

1*821 






Minimum \ 


18*909 

2*194 

(11*45) 

00 

2*091 

(10*76) 

34*151 

1*803 






Captain Prevost*. J 

S. lat 35° 46', W. long. 52° 57' 1 

J 

17*781 

1*615 

0*448 

1*899 

34*489 

■eg 

1 


(9*10) 

Sulphuretted 

(8*49) 

(10*72) 


■i 


a 


hjdrogvB. 



i 



* This sample has been left out in the calculation oi the mean numben because the quantity of sulphurii* 
acid was greatly diminidied by putrefaction. 
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Thirteenth Region. — ^The sea between Africa and the East Indian Islands. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

1. Galathea, September 84, 1845. 


19*763 

8*361 


2*207 

36*808 

1*818 

S. lat. 31“ 64', E. long. , 



(11*98) 


(11*17) 



8, Galathea, October 1, 1845. 


19*498 

£•341 

0-569 

8*105 

36*381 

1-814 

S. lat 14“ 14', E. long. 83“ 38' j 



(18*01) 

(2*92) 

(10*80) 



3. Galathea, October 6, 1845. 


19-381 

£•334 

0-591 

£-005 

35*169 

1*816 

N. lat 0“ 19', E. long. 84“ 51' j 



(1204) 


(10*35) 



4. Galathea, October 88, 1846. 


14*889 

1*724 

0-446 

1*699 

85*879 

1*818 

N. lat 17® «0'» E. long. 88“ 18' / 


(12*06) 

(3*12) 

(11*89) 



5* Galathea. December 31, 1845. 1 

17*838 

£•131 

0*643 

1-944 

38*366 

1*814 

N. lat 18“ 17', E. long. 90“ 13' J 

7 


(11*94) 


(10*90) 



6. Galathea. 


18*846 

8*166 

0-547 

1*997 

33*036 

1*817 

Nancovri on the Nicobar Islands J 



(11*81) 

(3*00) 

(10*94) 



7. Galathea, May 13, 1846. 


17*970 

£^13£ 

0*647 

1*979 

32*766 

l-8£3 

S. lat 4“ 54', E. long. 107° 15', Sea of Java... 



(11*88) 





8. Valkyrie, April 14, 1848. 1 

19*413 

2*470 

0*643 

8*134 

35-583 

1*833 

S. lat 38“ 68', E. long. 30“ 31' / 


(12*72) 





9. ValkyriCf April 19, 1848. 1 

19*710 

8*349 

0*672 

2*193 

35-701 

1*816 

S. lat 36“ 69', E. long. 4r J 


(11*92) 





10. Valkyrie, April £6, 1848. 1 

19*648 

8*380 

0-588 

£-101 

35-415 

1*817 

S. lat 36“ 8', E. long. 68“ 68' J 



(12*17) 

■Uiil 




11. Valkyrie, May 14, 1848. 


19*686 

2*330 

0-567 


35-51£ 

1*809 

S. lat 1“ 66', E. long. 81“ 6' J 



(11*87) 

(2*89) 

(11*24) 



18. Valkyrie, May 81, 1848.' 


18*763 

8*260 

0*567 


33-809 

1*808 

N. lat 18“ 3', E. long. 80“ 8' / 


(11*99) 

(3*02) 

(11*12) 



f 

18*670 

2*247 

0*657 


33*868 

1*814 

Mean s 


(12*04) 

(2-98) 

bmh 



Maximum | 

19*763 

2*470 

(12*72) 

0*600 

(3*12) 

2*207 

(11*89) 

36*808 

1*833 

. f 

14*889 

1*724 

0*446 

1*699 

25*879 

mmmi 

Minimum < 


(11*81) 

(2*80) 

(10*35) 




Fourteenth Region. — The sea between the S.E. shore of Asia, the East Indian and the 

Aleutic Islands. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

1. Galathea, May 18, 1846. 

The Chinese Sea. 

S. lat 0“ 33', E. long. 107“ 22' 


17*767 

2*104 

(11*86) 

0*616 

(2*90) 

1*968 

(11*03) 

38*370 

1*883 

8. Galathea. 

N. lat 4“ 30'. E. lonir. 107® l6' 


18*486 

8*858 

(12*21) 

8*160 

(12*06) 

2*209 

(11*90) 

2*267 

(11*98) 

2*247 

(11*90) 

2*213 

(11*78) 

0*572 

(3*03) 

0*633 

(2*97) 

0*662 

(2*97) 

0*676 

(3*05) 

0*613 

(3*26) 

0*680 

(3*09) 


33*680 

1*888 

3. Galathea. 

N. lat 85“ 40', E. long. 180“ 60' 

1 

1 


17*983 

38*633 

1-815 

4. Galathea. 

N. lat 30“ 56'. E. lonir. 187“ Stf 




18*564 

33*580 

1*809 

5. Galathea. ] 

N. lat 30“ iff. E. lonir. 139“ 39^ ( 


18*847 

34*163 

1*818 

6. Ga^thea. 

N. lat 38“ 31', E. long. 148“ 8T 

4 


18*873 

34*834 

1*814 

7* Galathea. 

N. lat 88“ 35', E. long. 148“ 44' 



18*788 

33*990 

1*809 







Mean 

f 

18*468 

2*807 

(11*96) 

8*868 

(18*05) 

8*104 

(11*78) 

0*663 

(3*06) 

0*613 

(3*25) 

0*616 

(2*90) 

2*027 

(10*93) 

8*089 

(11*19) 

1*958 

(10*84) 

J 

33*506 

1*815 

Maximuna 

Minimum 

J 

4 


18*873 

17*757 

34*234 

32*370 

1*883 

1*809 

1 
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Fifteenth Region. — ^The sea between the Aleutic Islands and the Society Islands. 


1. Galathea, September 11, 1846. 

N. lat. 38'’ 86', E. long. 17«“ 11' 

2. Galathea, September 17, 1846. 

N. lat. 38“ 42', W. long. 176“ 53' 

3. Galathea, September 21, 1846. 

N. lat. 37“ 3', W. long. 160“ 5' 

4. Galathea, September 24, 1846. 

N. lat. 32“ 8', W. long. 150“ 17' 

5. Galathea, October 5, 1846. 
Off Honolulu, Sandwich Islands 

6. Galashea. 

Off Matuiti 

7. Galathea. 

OffBorabora 


Mean 


Maximum 

Minimum 


Chlonne. I Sulph^c I Inline. Magnesia. All salts. Cooflicient. 


18*908 2*195 

( 11 * 61 ) 

19*006 2*220 

( 11 * 68 ) 
19*244 2*243 

(11*65) 
19*824 2*316 

( 11 * 68 ) 
19*625 2*283 

(11*63) 
19*943 2*326 

( 11 * 66 ) 
19*917 2*347 

(11*78) 


19*495 1 2*276 

(11*67) I (2*93) 

19*943 0*347 

(11*78) 1 (3*13) 

18*908 2*195 

(11*61) I (2*82) I (10*69) 



Sixteenth Region. — ^The Patagonian eurreht of eold Water. 

I Cliloiiue. I bul|>biirio I fjnio. I Magnesia. I All salts. Icoeiflciont. 


1. Dr. Fischer. 
S. lat. 57“ 27', W. long. 66“ 57' 
8. Dr. Fischer. 

S. lat. 52“ 38', W. long. 76“ 20' 

3. Dr. Fischer. 
S. lat. 47“ 40', W. long. 78“ 25' 

4. Dr. Fischer. 
S. lat. 38“ 10', W. long. 78“ 14' 

5. Dr. Fischer. 
S. lat. 33“ 54', W. long. 74“ 23* 

6. Captain Prevost 
S. lat. 35“ 22', W. long. 73“ 49' 


Mean 


Maximum 

Minimum 


18*769 2*133 0*507 2*116 33*788 1*800 

(11*.37) (2*70) (11*27) 

18*796 2*210 0*546 2*048 33*969 1*807 


33*969 1*807 


(11*76) (2*91) (10*90) 

18*760 2*238 0*560 2*036 33*980 1*811 

(11*89) (2*98) (10*86) 

18*768 2*226 0*563 2*100 23*932 1*808 

(11*86) (3*00) (11*19) 

18*754 8*224 0*537 2*079 33*976 1*812 

(11*86) (2*86) (11*09) 

18*976 2*257 0*531 2*076 34*152 1*800 

(11*89) (2*80) (10*94) 



2*815 

( 11 * 78 ) 

2*257 

(11*93) 

2*133 

(11*37) 



2*076 33*966 1*806 

(11*04) I 

34*152 1*812 


33*788 1*800 


Seventeenth Region. — ^The South Polar Region. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

lamo. 

Magnesia. 



1. Sir James Rossp January 30t 1841. ^ 

S. lat. 77° 38^, E. long. 188® 81'. Near the V 
ice barrier J 

15*748 

1*834 

(11*65) 

0*498 

(3*16) 

1*731 

(10*99) 

28*565 

1*814 

2. Sir James Ross, February 26, 1841. 'S 
S. lat. 74“ 15', E. long. l67“ O'. Near Caulmans > 
Island / 

8*477 

1*053 

(12*42) 

0*251 

(«*96) 

*887 

(10*46) 

15*776 

1*861 

3. Sir James Ross, March 6, 1841. \ 

S. lat. 65“ 57*, E. long. 164“ 34' / 

20*601 

8*586 

(18*55) 

0*623 

(3*02) 

8*231 

(10*83) 

37*613 

1*881 

Mean^ | 

14*948 

1*824 

(12*21) 

4*67 

(3*06) 

l*6l6 

(10*81) 

27*285 

1*826 


* Those mean numbers are uncertain, the number of obsorrations being very limited, and ao very different. I 
should think that the first observation will be a fair sample of South Polar water, and have preferred it to the 
mean of the three obeervationa in the calculation of the means of the whole ocean. 
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Comparison of the Means of all the Segions of the Ocean (German Ocean, Kattegat, 
Baltic, Mediterranean, and Black Sea excepted). 


I. The Atlantic between the equator and 

N-lat. 30® 

II. The Atlantic between N. lat. 30® and a line 

from the north point of Scotland to New- 
foundland 

III. The northernmost part of the Atlantic... 

IV. The East Greenland Current 

V. Davis Straits and Baffin's Bay 

XI. The Atlantic between the equator and \ 
S. lat. 30® J 

XI r. The Atlantic between S. lat. 30® and 
line from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good 
Hope 

XIII. The Ocean between Africa, Borneo, 

and Malacca 

XIV. The Ocean between the S.E. coast of 

Asia, the East Indian, and the Aleutic 
Islands 

XV. The Ocean between the Aleutic and the 1 

Society Islands ^ j 

XVI. The Patagonian cold-water current 

XVII. The South Polar Sea | 

# 

Mean 

Mean proportion of the mosO 
important substances in sea- > 

water, chlorines: 100 J 

Equivalents 


Chlorine. 

Sulphiirio 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 


8-348 

(11*75) 

0-596 

(2-98) 

8*880 

(11*11) 

36-853 

1-810 

19*8^8 

8*389 

(18-05) 

0-607 

(3-07) 


35-938 

1-812 

19*581 

19*458 

8*310 

(11-80) 

8-389 

(11*97) 

0*588 

(2*97) 

8-160 

(11*03) 

35-391 

35*878 

1-808 

1-813 

18-379 

8*808 

(18-01) 

0-510 

(2-77) 

8*064 

(11-23) 

33-281 

1-811 


8-419 

(18-03) 

0-586 
(8-91) , 

8*803 

(10-96) 

36-653 

1-814 

19-376 

8-313 

(11*94) 

0-556 

(2*87) 

2*160 

(11-15) 

35-038 

1-809 

18-670 

8*847 

(18*04) 

0-567 

(8-98) 

2*056 

(11-01) 

33-868 

1-814 

18-468 

8*807 

(11*95) 

0-563 

(3-06) 

2-027 

(11*98) 

33-506 

1-815 

19*495 

8*876 

(11-67) 

0-571 

(2-93) 

8-166 

(11-06) 

35-819 

1-807 1 


8-815 

(11-78) 

0-541 

(2-88) 


33-966 

1-806 ! 


1*834 

(11*65) 

0*498 

(3*16) 

1*731 

(10-99) 

88-565 

1-814 , 

: 

1 

18-999 

2-258 

0-556 

2-096 

34-404 

P811 1 


11-88 

2*93 

11-03 


1 

I 

1 

429 

45 

16 

82 


1 


Comparison between the quantity of Salt in the water of the surface and the depth 
of the Sea, between Africa and the East Indies. 


Valkyrie, May 14, 1848k 
S. lat. 1“ 86', E. long. 81® 5'... 


Valkyrie, April S8, 1848. 
8. lat. 35® S', E. long. 68® 58' 


Depth. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

Surface 

19-626 

8*330 

(11*87) 

0-567 

(2*89) 

8-807 

(11-85) 

35-512 

1-809 

215 feet 

19*606 

8*451 

(12-50) 

0-558 

(2-86) 

8-147 

(10-75) 

35*819 

1*827 

Surface 

19*548 

8-349 

(12-02) 

0*588 

(3*01) 

8-101 

(10-75) 

35*415 

1*817 

300 feet 

19*7«6 

8-380 
(1 803) 

0*572 

(8*89) 

8-818 

(11-81) 

35*671 

1*803 
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Compaxison between the quantity of Salt in the water of the surface and the depth 
of the Sea, between the East Indian and Aleutic Islands. 




Galathea, August' S7> 1846. 
N. lat. 38“ 31', E. long. 148“ 27' 


Galathea, May S3, 1846. 
N. lat. 4“ 30', E. long. 107“ 16' 


Depth. 

Chlorine. 

Surface 

300 feet 

Surface 

360 feet 

18-873 

19*075 

18-846 

18*885 



(11-54) 

2*249 

(11-79) 

2-258 

(11-98) 


(11-18) 

2-067 

(10*97) 

2-147 

(11*38) 


All salts. 

Coefficient. 

34-052 

34-426 

34-132 

34*033 

1-804 

1-806 

1*811 

1-802 



Comparison between the quantity of Salt in Sea-water from different depths in the South 

Atlantic Ocean. 


Samples taken by Sir James Boh. 


Sir James Koss, June 10, 1844. 
S. lat. 0* 15', W. long. 25“ 54' 


Sir James 
S. lat. 14“ 22'. 

Sir James 
S. lat. 15“ 23', 
Sir James 
S. lat. 21“ 48', 
Sir James 
S.Ut.22“24', 


Ross, June 2, 1843. 

W. long. 22“ 35' 

Ross, June 4, 1843. 

W. long. 23“ 40' 

Ross, June 8, 1843. 

W. long. 31° 24' 

Ross, June 9, 1843. 
W. long. 32“ 53' 


Sir James Rosa, June 10, 1843. 
S. lat. 22“ 37', W. long. 34“ 67' 


Valkvrie, March 15, 1848. 

S. lat 29“ is'-S, W. long. 38° 26' ... 

Sir James Rosa, March 28, 1843. 

S. lat 43“ 10', Long. 14“ 44' <p 

Sir James Ross, Dec. 21, 1840. 
S. lat 67“ 62', Long. 170“ 30' <p ... 

Sir James Ross, March 6, 1841. 
S. lat 66“ 67', Long. 164“ 37' f ... 

Sir James Ross, January 26, 1841. 
S. lat 74“ 16', Long. 167“ 0' f 


Depth. 

Clilorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

" 900 feet 

19*763 

00 o 

1800 feet 

19-991 

2*456 

(12-29) 

4500 feet 

19*786 

2-398 

(12-12) 

5400 feet 

20*007 

2*418 

(12-09) 

* 3600 feet 

19*743 


> 2700 feet 

19*346 


^ 900 feet 

19*604 


> 3600 feet 

19-627 


Surface 

20-397 


900 feet 

20-323 


1800 feet 

23-189 


2700 feet 

20*331 


3600 feet 

20*405 


* Surface 

20-166 

2*537 

(12-58) 

480 feet 

19-736 

2-448 

(12-40) 

"6300 feet 

19*636 

2*346 

(11-95) 

Surface 

19-396 

2-293 

(11-82) 

Surface 

20-600 

2*686 

(12*66) 

Surface 

8*477 

1*063 

(1-242) 



(!5|B0) 

0-574 

(2-87) 


0-685 

( 2 - 90 ) 

0-673 

( 2 - 90 ) 

0-631 

(3-21) 

0-624 

(3-22) 

0-623 

(3-02) 

0-251 

( 2 - 96 ) 


2*249 36-165 

(11*38) 

2*191 36*358 

( 10 * 96 ) 

2-320 35-889 

(11*73) 

2*187 36*313 

(10-93) 



2-022 

(10*03) 

2-023 

(10-26) 

2-140 

(10*90) 



36-997 

36*227 

36- 607 
35-131 

37- 513 
15-776 


Coefficient 


1*830 

1*819 

1-814 

1*816 



1-836 

1-835 

1-813 

1-811 

1-821 

1-861 
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Comparison (j^etween the quantity of Salt in Sea-wnter from the surface and different 

depths in the North Atlantic Ocean. 


Samples taken by Sir James Ross, Dr. Rinl 
Mr. Gram, Captain Sohulz, and Admiral to 


Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

AU salts. 


n Depth. 

Coeilloiont. 

Dockum. 







Surface 

18*524 

2*268 

0-530 

2-119 

35*595 

1*814 

Dr. Rink, July 5, 1849. 



(12*24) 

(2-86) 

(11-39) 



W. from Disco. N. lat. 69° 45' j 

420 feet 

18*532 

0-542 

2-098 




19*306 


(2-92) 

(11-32) 

• 



^ Surface 

2*310 

0-575 

2*119 

35*067 

1*816 

Mercl^nt-Capt. Gram, May 20, 1845 


19*364 

(11-97) 

(2-98) 

(10-98) 


1*806 

W. long. 39° 4', N. lat. 59° 45' 

270 feet 

2-337 

0-579 

2-186 

34*963 


19-671 

(12*07) 

(2-99) 

(11-28) 

• 



^ Surface 

2*342 

0*592 

2*210 

35*576 

1*809 

Meroliant-Capt. Grain, May 5, 1845. 


19*638 

(11*91) 

(3*01) 

(11*23) 


1-806 

W. long. 7° 52', N. Iat59° 50' 

270 feet 

2-338 

(11-91) 

0-598 
(3-05) , 

2-210 

(11*25) 

35*462 

35*356 



Between Iceland and Greenland. Meai 

a Surface 




Ditto, Mean of eight samples from ^ 

1200 to 
1800 feet 

} 




35*057 



Surface 

19*644 

2-556 

0-589 

2-273 





19-640 

(13-01) 

(3-00) 

(11*67) 

35*925 

1-829 

Captain Schulz, R.D.N., 1845. 

390 feet 

2-595 

0-623 

2-357 



W. long. 9° 30', N. lat. 47° 45' i 



(13-21) 

(3-17) 

(12*00) 

35*925 

1-829 

510 feet 

19-699 

2*594 

0-628 

2-296 






(13-17) 

(3-19) 

(11-66) 

36*033 

1-829 


Surface 

20-098 

2-425 

0*606 

2*391 



AdniiralvonDnckum, Aug.l3, 18451 

210 to 


(12-07) 

(3-02) 

(11-90) 

36*360 

1-809 

W. long. 54° 15', N. lat. 40° 21' 

270 feet 

20-172 

2-425 

0-605 

2-261 





(12-02) 

(3-00) 

(11-21) 

36*698 

1-814 


Surface 

20-302 

2-450 

0-620 

2-301 

36-706 

1-808 

Captain Inninger, March I7j 1849. 



(12-07) 

(3-05) 

(11-33) 

' 36-485 

1-804 

W. long. 64°, N. lat. 25° 40' | 

2880 feet 

20*222 

2-380 

O-.'iSl 

2-274 




(11-77) 

(2-87) 

(11-26) 



Sir James Ross .July 29, 1843. 

2700 feet 

20-238 



•••Has 


W. long. 32° 10', N. lat. 20° 54' ... ‘ 

3600 feet 

19-703 






Sir James Ross, July 27, 1843. 

Surface 

20*429 

... 





W. long. 29° 56', N. lat. 18° 16' ... ' 

3600 feet 

19*666 



• • • > • 



Sir James Ross, July 26, 1843. 

W. long. 29° O', N. lat 16° 57' S 

Surface 
900 feet 
2700 feet 

20-186 

20*029 

19-602 






Sir James Ross, July 25, 1843. ' 

Surface 

20-081 






W. long. 28° 10', N. lat 15° 38' ... ‘ 

6360 feet 

19-747 






Sir James Ross, July 24, 1843. f 
W. long. 27° 15', N. lat 14° 18' ..A 

900 feet 
2700 feer 
3600 feet 

19-934 

19*580 

19-705 






f 

Surface 

20*114 

2-343 

0-619 

2-315 

36*195 

1-800 

Sir Jamci Ro.ss, July 22, 1843. 1 



(11-65) 

(3-08) 

(11-51) 



W. long. 25° 35', N. lit 12° 36' ...^ 

1850 feet 

19-517 

2-271 

0-598 

2*128 

35*170 

1-802 



(11-64) 

(3-06) 

(10-90) 



Sir James Ross, July 11, 1843. J 
W. long. 25° 6', N. lat 11° 43' "S 

Surface 
3600 feet 
4500 feet 

20*035 

19-855 

19-723 






Sir James Ross, July 6, 1843. [ 

W. long. 27° 4', N. lat 6° 55' ^ 

Surface 
900 feet 
3600 feet 

20-070 

19*956 

19*885 






S- 

Surface 

19-757 

2-303 

0*584 

2-333 

35-737 

1-809 

Sir James Ross, 1843. 



(11-66) 

(2*96) 

(11*81) 


• 

1800 feet 

19-715 

2-265 

0-547 

2*253 

35*520 

1-802 

W. long. 25° 54', N. lut. 1° 10' ■< 


(11*49) 

(2-77) 

(11-43) 

35*365 



3600 feet 

19*548 

2-322 

0-545 

2-239 

1*809 

j 



(11-88) 

(2-79/ 

(11*45)4 

i 



2 N 
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Comparison of water from the surface and the depth of the North .^antic 

Depth. Chlorine. Lime. Potash. 


Porcupine. 

N.lat/61°U', W. long. 14° *1' 
Sp. gr. 1*0270. 

Porcupine, June 25, 1862. 

N. lat. 50° 56', W. long. 12° 6' 
, Sp. gr. 1*0282. 

Porcupine, June 27i 1862. 

N. lat. 51° 9', W. long. 15° 59' 
Sp. gr. 1*0280. 

Porcupine, July 3, 1862. 

N. lat 52° 9', W. long. 15° 10' 
Sp. gr. 1*0265. 

Porcupine, July 3, 1862. 

N. lat 52° 9', W. long. 15° 10' 
Sp. gr. 1*0280. 

Porcupine, Aug. 29, 1862. 

N. lat 51° 58', W. long, l^’ 47' 
Sp. gr. 1*0280. 

Porcupine, August 28, 1 862. 

N. lat. 52° 40', W. long. 15° 68' 

Porcupine. 

N. lat 63° H', W. long. 12° 65' 
Sp. gr. 1*0280. 

Porcupine, August 16, 1862. 

N. lat 55° 32', W. long. 12° 11' 
Sp. gr. 1*0255. 


Mean of surface observations 

Mean of observations from the depth 


2370 feet 19*677 

6000 feet 19*776 

Surface 19*690 

19*706 

5100 feet 19*752 

2400 feet 19*666 

Surface 19*645 

10,500 feet 19*758 

Surface 19*651 

1200 feet 19*424 

Surface 19*616 

9780 feet 19*686 


2*343 

(11*91) 

2*376 

( 12 * 01 ) 

2*285 

( 11 * 60 ) 

2*381 

(12*08) 

2*297 

(11-73) 

2*323 

(ll*8n 

2 * 3 . 39 ' 

(11*91) 

2*423 

( 12 * 26 ) 

2*362 

(11*97) 

2*405 

(12*38) 

2*359 

(11*99) 

2*.330 

(11*84) 


0*.'’i56 

(2*83) 

0*610 

(3*08) 

0*577 

(2*93) 

0*570 

(2*89) 

0*580 

(2*94) 

0*611 

(3*11) 

0*583 

(29*7) 

0*563 

(2*90) 

0*657 

(2*83) 

0*559 

(2*83) 

0*545 

(2*78) 

0*599 

(3*04) 


0*442 

(2*24) 

0*381 

(1*93) 

0*433 

( 2 * 20 ) 

0*367 

( 1 * 86 ) 

0*433 

(2*19) 

0*364 

( 1 * 86 ) 

0*335 

(1*71) 

0*325 

(1*64) 

0*374 

( 1 * 90 ) 

0*351 

(1*81) 

0*325 

(1*65) 

0*323 

(1*64) 


Water from the Red Sea. 
Procured by Mr. Polack of Alexandria 

From Wady Rarandel, upon the Sanai 
peninsula, taken by Mr.Neergaard ... 


Baltic. 

Water from Svartkiubleen, taken by 
Messrs. Widegreen and Nystrom 



Surface 

108 feet 
240 feet 
300 feet 
510 feet 
600 feet 

720 feet 
948 feet 


19*662 

19*677 

2*342 

(11*9.1) 

2*357 

(11*98) 

0*566 

(2*88) 

0*583 

(2*96) 

0*367 

(1*87) 

0*374 

(1*90) 

1 different depths in 

the Baltic 

. 

Chlorino. 

Sulpliiiric 

amd. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

23*730 

2*889 

0*689 

0*387 

23*171 

(12*17) 

2*761 

(11*92) 

(2*90) 

(4*63) 

3*256 

0-407 

0*132 

0*056 

3*663 

3*881 

3*912 

3*969 

(12*50) 

(4*05) 

(1*71) 

3*958 

0*565 

0*137 

0*058 

3*960 

3*977 

(14*27) 

(3*46) 

(1*47) 
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Sea betweei^jjpt. N. SI® 1'^ and 55® 32' ; and long. W. 12® 6' and 15® 59'. 


Magnesia. 

Silica, &o. 

Chloride of 
sodium. 

Sulphate of 
magnesia. 

Silphate of 
limo. 

Chloride of 
potassium. 

Chloride of 
magnesium. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

2*211 

(11*24) 

0*110 

27*977 

2*376 

1*353 

0*700 

3*212 

35*728 

1*816 

2*211 

(11*18) 

0*100 

28*056 

2-279 

1-483 

0*603 

3*344 

35*865 

1*814 

2*235 

(11*35) 

0*074 

27*735 

2*213 

1*402 

0*686 

3*438 

35*548 

1*805 

2*226 

(11*30) 

0*105 

28*005 

2*373 

1*385 

0*581 

3*306 

36*764 

1*814 

2*179 

(11*03) 

0*071 

28-119 

2*298 

1*409 

0*685 

3*206 

35*788 

1*812 

2*175 

(11*06) 

0-071 

27*914 

2-193 

1*487 

0*575 

3*330 

35*570 

1-809 

2*128 

(10*83) 

0-071 

28*139 

2-279 

1*418 

0*531 

3*145 

35*583 

1-811 

2*209 

(11*18) 

0-078 

28*188 

2-451 

1*369 

0*517 

3*203 

35*806 

1-812 

2*145 

(10*92) 

0-113 

28*119 

2-355 

1*354 

0*592 

3*131 

35*664 

1-815 

2*183 

(11*24) 

0-104 

27*740 

2-432 

1*359 

0*555 

3*158 

35’348 

1-820 

2*225 

(11*34) 

0*088 

27*916 

2-379 

1*326 

0*517 

3*298 

35*524 

1-811 

2*182 

(11*08) 

0*069 

28*081 

2-253 

1*457 

0*511 

3*261 

35*632 

1-810 

2*192 

(11*15) 

o-ogo 

27*983 

2*320 

1*377 

0*581 

3*263 

35*615 

1*811 

2*193 

(11*14) 

0*086 

28*011 

2*326 

1*417 

0*592 

3*245 

35*677 

1*813 


Water from the Red Sea, and from different depths in the Baltic. 


Magnesia. 

Silica, &C. 

Chloride of 
sodium. 

Sulphate of 
magnesia. 

Sulphate of 
lime. 

^Chloride of 
potassium. 

Chloride of 
magnesium. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

2*685 

(11*31) 

0*136 

• 

33*871 

2-882 

1*676 

0*612 

3*971 

43*148 

1-818 

0*403 

(12*38) 

0*027 

4*474 

0*329 

0*322 

0*089 

0*678 

5*919 

1*818 ' 

0*441 

(11*14) 

0*072 

5*810 

0*632 

0*333 

0*092 

* 

0*526 

7*465 

9 

1*886 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OP SEA-WATEB, 



The depth in samples 5, 7, 9 is not exactly noticed, but it must have been between 300 and 540 feet. 
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V. On the Magnetic Character of the Armmr^lated Ships of the Royal ^avy, and on 
the Effect on the Compass of particular arrangements of Iron in a Ship. By 
Feedeeick John Evans, Esq.y Staff Commander B.N.y P.B.S.y Superintendent of the 
Compass Department of Her Majesty's Navy; and Aechibald Smith, Esq.y M.A.y 
F.B.S.y late Fellow of Trinity Collegey Cambridgey Corresponding MemJber of the 
Scientific Committee of the Imperial Russian Navy. 

Becoived March 9, — ^Bead March 16, 1865. 

The present paper may be considered as a sequel to a paper published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1860, page 337, under the title ** Eeduction and Discussion of 
the Deviations of the Compass observed on board of all the Iron-built Ships, and a selec- 
tion of the Wood-built Steam-ships in Her Majesty’s Navy, and the Iron Steam-ship 
‘ Great Eastern ’ ; being a Report to the Hydrographer of the Admiralty. By F. J. Evans, 
Master R.N.” Tiike the former, the present paper is presented to the Royal Society, 
with the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

In the brief interval which has elapsed since the publication of that paper, changes 
of the greatest importance have taken place in the construction of vessels of war, which 
have been accompanied by corresponding changes in the magnetic disturbance of their 
compasses. Not only has there been a great increase in the surface and mass of iron 
used in the construction of those parts of the ship in which iron vras formerly used, 
but iron has been adopted for many purposes for which it was not then used, and much 
of the iron thus added far exceeds in thickness any that was formerly in use. Among 
the masses thus added we may specially mention iron masts and yards, armour-plating, 
and gun-turrets. 

These changes have materially affected the problem of the correction of the deviation 
of the compasa They have not only greatly increased those errors which were formerly 
taken into account, but they have given importance to errors and causes of error which 
it was formerly considered might be safely neglected. These changes led to, if they did 
not necessitate, a complete revision of the mathematical theory of the deviations of the 
compass, and of the practical methods of ascertaining and applying the deviation. 

This revision was undertaken by us at the request of the Admiralty, and the results 
are contained in the * Admiralty Mannal for ascertaining and applying the Deviation? 
of the Compass caused by the Iron in a Ship,’ published by the order of the. Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. London : Pottee, 1862. Second edition, 1863. It 
is gratifying to us to be able to state, as an indication that this work has been found 
MDOGCIJtV? 2 0 
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useful by others engaged in the like investigations, that it has been alre^y translated 
into Russian, French, and German. 

The methods of reduction previously in upe, and which are those made use of in the 
paper already referred to, as well as in the valuable Reports of the Liverpool Compass 
Committee, are those deduced from the approximate formula for the deviation, 

A+B sin C+C cos ^'+D sin 2C+E cos 2?, 

as given in the Supplement to the ‘ Practical Rules for ascertaining the Deviations of 
the Compass which are caused by the Ship’s Iron,’ published by the Admiralty in 1856. 

In connexion with this formula use was made of the invaluable graphic method known 
as Napier’s curve. 

At that time observations of horizontal and vertical force did not enter into the usual 
routine of observations made on board ship, although many very valuable observations 
of these forces had been made by the Liverpool Compass Committee ; and no formul® 
had been published for the deduction from such observations of any of the parts of 
the deviation. This will explain why, in the paper of 1860, the discussion was con- 
fined to the coefficients which are derived from observations of deviation only, viz. 
A,B,C,D,E. 

The new modes of construction brought into prominence the diminution of mean 
directive force which a compass-needle suffers in an iron ship, particularly when placed 
between two iron decks. It is well known that in the interior of a thick iron shell the 
effect of the earth’s magnetic force is nearly insensible. This is not caused by the iron 
of the shell intercepting the earth’s magnetism, hut by an opposite magnetism being 
induced which nearly neutralizes the earth’s magnetism whatever be the inductive capa- 
city of the shell, and whatever be the thickness of the shell, provided only that the 
thickness bears a considerable proportion to the diameter of the shell. When the shell 
is thin, the diminution of force is still considerable, but it then depends in a very much 
greater degree on the inductive capacity and the thickness of the shell The destruction 
of force is total in the case of a spherical shell whatever be its thickness, if the inductive 
capacity be infinite. 

An iron ship, as regards a compass-needle between decks, may be compared to a thin 
iron shell. Before the ship is launched, and when every particle of iron in her structure 
has by continued hammering become saturated with magnetism, she may be compared 
to a thin shell of high inductive capacity, and the directive force on a needle in the inte- 
rior is consequently greatly diminished. When the ship is launched and placed succes- 
sively on every azimuth, she may be compared to a thin shell of low inductive capacity. 
The mean directive force on a needle in her interior will be considerably diminished, 
but the diminution will depend much more on the thickness of the surrounding iron. 

This diminution has been found so considerable in the case of iron-built and particu- 
larly iron-plated ships, as to have become a matter of serious consideration in selecting 
a place for the compasses. 
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Observations of horizontal force, for the purpose of ascertaining the diminution of the 
mean directive force, have now become part of the r^ular series of observations made 
in ships in which its determination is of importance, and formulee and graphic methods, 
for the purpose of deducing from them the proportion of the mean value of the directive 
force to North to the earth’s horizontal force, are given in the * Admiralty Manual.’ 

Another error of the greatest importemce, which has been brought into prominence 
in the modem class of iron-built ships, is the heeling error.” 

The deviations obtained by the usual process of swinging are for a vessel in an upright 
position. It is found by experience that, as the vessel heels over, the north end of the 
compass-needle is drawn either to the weather or lee side, generally in the northern 
hemisphere to the former, and the deviation so produced when the ship’s head is near 
North or South, often exceeds the angle of heel. This not on]^ produces a deviation 
which may cause a serious error in the ship’s course, but if the ship is rolling, and 
particularly if the period of each roll approximates to the period of oscillation of the 
compass, it produces a swinging of the compass-needle which may make the compass 
for the time useless for steering. 

This error had been known to exist, and its amount had even been measured in the 
case of Her Majesty’s ships Recruit (1846), Bloodhound (1847). Sharpshooter (1848), 
and in various cases recorded by the Liverpool Compass Committee (1865-61); but no 
method had been proposed for determining this error by observations made with the 
ship upright, and considerable obscurity was even supposed to rest on the causes and 
law of tliis deviation. The application of Poisson’s formul® has entirely removed the 
obscurity, and furnishes an easy method of determining the heeling error by observations 
of vertical force made on one or more directions of the ship’s head. These observations 
have likewise now become a regular part of the complete series of magnetic observations 
made in the principal iron ships of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Fortunately the mechanical correction of this error, when its amount is ascertained, is 
not difficult, and as the correction does not affect the deviation when the ship is upright, 
its application is free from some of the objections which exist to the mechanical correc- 
tion of the ordinary deviation. 

The importance of bei^ thus able to detect the heeling error by observations of a 
simple kind made with the ship upright is great, and this is perhaps one of the most 
practically useful of the immediate results of the application of mathematical formula 
to this subject 

Besides these, which may be called the direct results of the additional observations 
now made, and of the application to them of the mathematical formulse, there are some 
other residts of the use of the formulee which have a practical value as well as a theo- 
retical interest. 

Among these is the separation into their constituent parts of the several coefficients, 
so as to indicate the particular arrangements of the iron from which each arises. This 
is not only of great theoretical interest, but is of considerable practical importance in 

2 o2 
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indicaling the place which should be selected for the compass, and also in enabling 
us to anticipate or account for the subsequent changes which take place in the 
deviation. 

Another and perhaps even more important result is that we are enabled by observa* 
tions made with the ship’s head in one direction, and therefore Vhen she is in dock or 
even on the stocks, to determine the coefficients and construct a table of deviations, 
including the heeling error, without swinging the ship. To explain this, we may observe 
that for the complete determination of the deviations of the compass when the ship is 
upright and in one geographical position, six coefficients are required. But of these 
two vanish when the iron is symmetrically arranged, two more are so nearly the same 
in ships of the same class that they can be estimated with a near approximation to the 
truth ; we have therefcy^e only two coefficients left, and these can be determined by an 
observation of deviation, and an observation of horizontal force made without altering 
the direction of the ship’s head. 

So as regards the heeling error, to determine this three additional quantities are 
generally necessary, but of these one is zero when the iron is symmetrically arranged ; 
another may be estimated, and the third may then be determined by a single observation 
of vertical force. 

The quantities so estimated change little after the ship is completed, so that any 
assumption made as to their value may be checked by subsequent observations. 

These considerations will show the importance of not only making the observations 
we have mentioned, but of reducing the observations made, and of tabulating, discussing, 
and publishing the results of the observations. In the Tables it will be seen that the 
original observations are not given; they, as well as the curves and computations by 
which the coefficients are derived, are carefully preserved among the records of the 
Admiralty Hydrographic Office, and may at any time be referred to ; but the coefficients, 
at least so far as regards the deviation of the horizontal needle, represent so exactly 
the observations made, that to give them here at length would be an unnecessary waste 
of space. 

The observations, the results of which are tabulated, were made in the following 
manner. The deviations of the Standard Compass were observed by reciprocal simul- 
taneous bearings of the Standard Compass and an azimuth compass on shore, in the 
manner described in the ‘ Admiralty Manual.’ The admirable construction of the Admi- 
ralty Standard Compass, as regards design and workmanship, accuracy of adjustment 
and magnetic power, leaves nothing further to be desired for such observations. The 
arrangement of its four needles obviates, as we have shown in a former paper*, the 
sextantal error caused by the length of the needle when acted oh by iron placed near it. 

The deviations of the steering and maindeck compasses were obtained by observations 
of the direction of the ship’s head by those compasses, made simultaneously with the 
observations of the Standard Compass. These compasses in the Boyal Navy are of 

♦ Fhilo 8 ophical«TransB 0 tionB, Part II. 1862. 
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rimpler construction than the Standard, not being fitted with the azimuth circle, and 
generally having only two needles, but they are of little inferior accuracy, magnetic 
power and delicacy. The two needles are arranged so as to obviate the sextantal error 
above alluded to. 

The Tables of deviations of these compasses have in all cases been most satisfiu^tory, 
and on those points on which the directive force is very much diminished, tibey con- 
tinue to give satisfiu:tory indications which compasses of inferior workmanship would 
wholly fail to do. 

The observations of horizontal force were made by vibrating a small fiat lenticular 
needle 2f inches long and ^ inch broad, fitted with a sapphire cap, on a pivot of its own, 
made to screw into the socket of the pivot of the Standard Compass, and comparing the 
time of vibra&on vrith that of the same needle vibrated on shore.. 

The observations of vertical force were made by vibrating a dipping-needle of 2f 
inches, placed in the position of the compass, the needle being made to vibrate in a 
vertical plane at right angles to the magnetic meridian. The observation might of 
course be made by vibrating the needle in the plane of the meridian and observing the 
dip ; and in low dips that method is probably the best. In so high a dip as that of 
England, vibrations in the east and west plane are sufficiently accurate, and enable us 
to dispense with observations of dip. 

In the selection of these instruments it has been found of great importance that they 
should be light, portable, easily and quickly fixed in position, capable of being placed 
in the exact position of the compass, should admit of observations being made quickly 
and in rough and boisterous weather, and should be such that each separate observation 
should give a useful result. 

When the observer can command fevourable circumstances of observation, as in the 
case of observations made in a ship on the stocks, it is possible that instruments of 
greater nicety may give more exact results, but for the ordinary observations which can 
be made in the process of swinging a ship, we have every reason to be satisfied with the 
results obtained from the instruments we have described. 


As the formulae made use of in the reductions are nowhere published except in the 
* Admiralty Manual,’ it seems necessary here to give them with a brief indication of the 
manner in which they are obtained. 

The effect of the iron of a ship on the compass-needle is assumed to be due partly to 
the transient magnetism induced in the soft iron by the magnetism of the earth, and 
partly to the permanent magnetism of the hard iron. Simple physical considerations 
show that the components of the first in any three directions in the ship are linear 
functions of the components of the earth’9 magnetism in the same directions, the last is 
expressed by constant forces acting in the same three directions. 

If, therefore, the components of the earth’s force on the compass be X in the direo 
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Uon of the ship’s head, Y to staihoard, Z vertically downwards or to nadir, and if the 
components of the ship’s permanent magnetism in the same directions be P, Q, and R, 
and of the total force of earth and ship in the same three directions X', Y, Z', then 


Ship’s force to head =X'-“X=oX+JY+cZ+P, . . . . (1) 

Ship’s force to starboard=Y'—Y=(2X+oY4/Z4-Q» (2) 

Ship’s force to nadir =Z' — Z=yX+AY+A:Z+R, (3) 


a, by Cy dy Byfy hy Jc boing coefficicnts depending on the amount and arrangement of 
the soft iron of the ship. These are Poisson’s fundamental equations, first given in the 
Mdmoires de I’lnstitut, tom. v. p. 533. 

To adapt Uiese formulas to observation, let ^ 

H‘be the earth’s horizontal force, 

^ the easterly azimuth of the ship’s head measured from the correct 
magnetic north ; , 

6 the dip. 

Then X=H cos Y= — H sin Z=H tan 6. 

Substituting these values, and dividing (1) and (2) by H, ^. e, taking the earth’s hori- 
zontal force at the place as unit, equations (1) and (2) become 

Ship’s force to head =s« cosf— 6 sin^-f ctan^-|-£* • • • (4) 

11 u 

Ship’s force to starboard=^^^^^ s=d cos f—e sin tan • (®) 

Dividing (3) by Z, ^. e. taking the earth’s vertical force as unit, we have 

Force of earth and ship to nadir= ^=JL. cos f ^ sin * • (®) 

L tan 0 tan 9 Z • 

If we resolve the forces (4) and (5) in the direction of the magnetic north, we shall 
find, besides periodical terms, one non-periodical term -y , which therefore represents 

the mean for 9 e of the ship to North, and therefore H=XH, is the' “mean 

force to North,” or the mean value of the northern component of the force of e^h and 
ship. 

If we take the “ mean force to North,’ orXH for unit, or, in other words, divide by XH, 
we derive from (4) and (5) the following expressions for the force of earth and ship to 
North and to East respectively, viz. 

H'cosfi 

ToNorth=:-^=I+g3cosf-6sin?-M)cos2^-esin2f, ... (7) 
To East =-3^=9t+S3sin?+(Scos?+S>sin2f+eco82{r, ... (8) 

in which H' is the directive force of earth and ship on the needle, ) the deviation. 
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x=i+'-±f. »=!(<, 

®= «=^’ «=K/*“'+h)- 

From equations (7) and (8) we obtain 

^>., SI+g8inS+gcosS+T)8in2{;+(Sco8 2g , . . / . . (9) 

1 +8co 85— ®8iii co8 25 ~® 8in 2? 

whence if ^ be the azimuth of the ship’s head measured from the direction of the dis- 
turbed needle so that 

sini=5lco8J+SBsin^-i-(5cos^'-i-5)sin(2?'-|->)+ecos(2?'+J). . . (10) 

If the deviations are small, we have approximately 

• X=sA+Bsin$’'-f-Ccos^'-|-Dsin2^-f-Ecos2^, (11) 

in which A, B, C, D, E are (nearly) the arcs of which % 93, (S, 2), 6 are the sines. 

The term 93 sin S cos may be put under the form \/s8*+6* sin (^'+«), in which 

s 

a, called the starboard angle, is an auxiliary angle such that tan • 

If the soft iron of the ship be symmetrically arranged on each side of the fore-and-aft 
line of the ship through the compass, then 

J=0, fcO, /=0, 

01=0, @=0, 

A=0, E=0. 

R. 

If we put ja,=l+A:-f the expression of the nadir force of earth and ship in terms 

of earth’s vertical force as unit, is 

Nadir force =|=j;^ cos sin ft, (12) 

If the ship heels over to starboard an angle f, 93 and 2) (or B and D) remain unaltered ; 
and representing the altered values of OC, (S and @ by 0((, and we have 




S,=8- (® 

=®-»t 

'The alteration in 0( and @ may generally be neglected; that in 6 is often of great 

imporlance. The quantity %= + ^ ^ ^ called the heeling coefficient, and 

represents the degrees of deviation to windward, or the high side of the ship, produced 
by a heel of one degree when the diip’s head is North or South by the disturbed compasa 


-j-£--l^ tanks’ 
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The effect of the coefficients on the deviation is most easily seen by considering the 
effect of the derivative coefficients X, % SO, 6, 6, and of the heeling coefficients, which, 

for convenience of reference, are here arranged in a tabular form. These are as follows : — 


Xs=l4 


is a factor generally less than 1, giving the northern component of the mean 
directive force on the needle, or “ mean force to North.” 


51= (approximate value in degrees = A) is the constant term of the deviation ; its 

real value is 0 when the iron is symmetrically placed on each side of the 
compass, and it is not in general distinguishable from an index error of the 
compass, or an error in the assumed variation of the compass (declination). 

^ tan ^4* (approximate value in degrees =B) is the maximum of semicircular 

deviation from fore-and-aft forces ; ~ tan 6 arises from soft iron ; ^ from 
hard iron. 

6=^^/tan 6-\‘ (approximate value in degrees =C) is the maximum of semicircular 

deviation from transverse forces ; ^ tan 6 arises from soft iron, and is zero if 

the iron is symmetrically arranged ; ^ from hard iron. 

(approximate value in degrees =\/B*-|-C*) is the maximum of semicircular 
deviation. 

^ is the tangent starboard angle, or of angle measured to right of fore and aft of line of 
ship, in which the force causing the semicircular deviation acts. 

2) (approximate value in degrees =D) is the maximum of quadrantal deviation 

from soft iron symmetrically placed. 

® is the part of T) arising from fore-and-aft soft iron. 

® 1^ =— ^ is the part of 5D arising from transverse soft iron. 

& = (approximate value in degrees =E) is the maximum of quadrantal deviation 
from soft iron unsymmetrically placed. 

heeling coefficient, or the deviation to windward in degrees 

for one degree of heel when ship’s head North or South by disturbed 
I compass. 

tantf is the part of heeling coefficient from transverse soft iron. 

tan 0 is the part of heeling coefficient from vertical soft iron, and vertical force 
of hard iron. 

~i— is the increase or decrease of vertical force above or below mean when ship’s head is 
North or South. 
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?+£Htan^=SSH, 

\ X 

are the equations for determining c and P separately when 93 has been determined in 
two diffeitnt latitudes; 

® (St-fSa 

x” i-tf i-i' ’ 

Y=93H-7Htan<> 

'■* A A ^ 

are equations for determining c and P separately when observations have been made 
in one geographical position, but on two different angles of heel ; 

®=i*^cos5'-(l+®)cos5, 

e=-if8iuC+(l-®)BinS 

are equations for determining 93 and 6 by observations of deviation and horizontal force 
on one azimuth of the ship’s head, X and ^ being known or estimated. 


There is a physical representation of Poisson’s fundamental equations so simple, and 
which gives us so great a power of estimating the effect on the compass of different 
arrangements of iron in a ship, as well as of tracing to their cause any peculiarities in 
the observed deviation, that it seems desirable, before entering on the peculiarities of 
structure and deviation in armour-plated ships, to explain this representation, and to 
show how it explains the phenomena of deviation. 

If an infinitely thin straight rod of soft iron be magnetized by the induction of the 
earth, the effect will be the same as if each end became a pole having an intensity pro- 
portional to the component of the earth’s force resolved in the direction of the rod, and 
to the section and capacity for induction of the rod. 

Let us now suppose nine soft iron rods placed as Plate X. It will be seen that for 
each rod we must distinguish the two cases, that in which its coefficient is -f>, and that 
in which it is — . It will also be seen that in the three cases, viz. —a, — c, —A;, in 
which the rod passes through the compass, we may consider both ends as acting, but 
that in other cases it is convenient to consider only the action of the near end, and that 
the far end is at an infinite distance. 

The tod a, it will be observed, can only be magnetized by the component X, b only 
by Y, and o only by Z ; and if we call oX, dY, and cZ the force with which these rods 
attract the north end of the needle, and if we suppose, as we are at liberty to do, the 

MDOCOLZY. 2 p 
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rods being imaginary, that they exercise no action on one another, a, d, add o will produce 
a force to head 

so d, e, and /'will produce a force to starboard 

s=dX+eY-f/Y, 

and hf and k will produce a force to nadir 

=gX+hY+kZ. ' 

By comparing these results with Poisson’s formulae, we see that for the effect of the 
soft iron of the ship, however complicated its arrangement may be, we may substitute 
the nine soft iron rods. 

The quantities F, Q, B in the general equations may be conveniently represented by 
three bar-magnets, placed in fixed positions in the ship ; P attracting the north end of the 
compass-needle to the head, Q to starboard, and II to nadir. 

Very simple considerations will show us that the two rods a and e will increase the 

directive power on the needle in the proportion of : 1 , and that the other seven 

rods, as well as the permanent forces P, Q, R, will not affect the mean directive force. 
Simple considerations will also show that a and e will produce a deviation, 

^%in2^'=Dsin2^' . 

nearly. Like considerations will show that c and P will produce a deviation, 

sin tan ^ + 3 ^) sin sin 

Also that/* and Q will produce a deviation, 

cos = ({ tan ^ cos ^'=C cos 

The other less important terms, as well as the heeling error, may be obtained in the 
same manner. 


DISCUSSION OF THE TABLES. 

At the risk of some repetition it may be convenient to give here a brief explanation 
of the quantities tabulated. 

The first five quantities. A, B, C, D, E, are the “approximate coefficients” which 
give the deviation of the compass on every course by means of the expression 

8 =A+B sin cos sin 2 ?'-|-Ecos 2 ^', 

in which i is the deviation, the azimuth of the ship’s head measured eastward from 
the direction of the disturbed needle, A, B, C, D, E being expressed in degrees and 
minutes. 

This expression is sufficiently accurate for deviations not exceeding 20® ; for larger 
deviations, the exact expression for the deviation given in the preceffing part of the 
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paper requires the use of the “ exact coefficients ” % 93, 6, 2), which are not ex- 
pressed in degrees and minutes, but are nearly the sines of the corresponding angles 
B, C, D, £. 

For the purpose of this discussion we may confine our attention to A, B, C, D, £. 

A is the “ constant part of the deviation.” A real value of A can only be caused by 
elongated horizontal masses of soft iron unspnmetricall^ arranged with reference to the 
compass, and would be the same in all parts of the globe. An arrangement of hori- 
zontal soft iron rods such as that in fig. 1 would give a positive value to A and no 
other term in the deviation. This, however, is not an arrangement which would occur 
on shipboard. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


A soft iron rod such as that in fig. 2 would give -f A to the starboard compass, com- 
bined with -t-E; and —A, combined with — E, to the port compass. 

This arrangement is not unfrequent in the relative positions of the spindle of the 
steering-wheel and the binnacle compasses placed near it for the guidance of the 
helmsman. * ' 

In compasses placed in the middle line of the ship such an arrangement is improbable, 
and in such case A has probably little or no real value. An apparent value may, how- 
ever, be given to A by index-error in the compass on board, index or other error in the 
shore compass with which it is compared, or error of observations generally. 

When the ship heels over, an elongated horizontal mass of iron, which was symme- 
trically placed from being below the compass, as the screw-shaft or the keel, is thrown 
to one side, and an A may then be introduced caused by and pTOportional to the angle 
of heel ; but this has not been found of sufficient amount to require attention in 
practice. 

The terms Bsin^^-i-Ccos^ make up together what is called the “semicircular devia- 
tion B depending on fore-and-aft forces, and having its zero when the ship’s head is 
North or South, its maximum when it is East or West ; C depending on transverse forces, 
and having its zero when the ship’s head is East or West, its maximum when it is North 
or South. 

B consists of two parts, one a coefficient arising from vertical induction in soft iron 
before or abaft the compass, and being multiplied by the tangent of the dip and a factor 

^ hereafter explained ; the other a coefficient arising from permanent magnetism of the 

2 p 2 
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haxd iron in the ship acting in the fore-and-aft line, and multiplied by the reciprocal 

of the earth’s horizontal force, and also by the factor The last part may be considered 

as itself consisting of two parts ; one, of the subpermanent magnetism, induced while the 
ship was building by the vertical component of the earth’s force, and which probably 
bears some relation to the transient magnetism induced by the same vertical component ; 
Mother, of the subpermanent magnetism induced while the ship was building by the 
headward component of the earth’s horizontal force. 

C theoretically consists of similar parts acting towards the sides of the ship ; but as 
the iron may in general be considered as symmetrically arranged on each side of the 
compass, the value of C is probably, in all cases when the ship is upright and the com* 
pass is amidships, to be attributed to subpermanent magnetism induced while the ship 
was building by the transverse component of the earth’s horizontal force. The part of 
B consisting of transient induced magnetism varies as the tangent of the dip. The other 
part of B and C vary inversely as the earth’s horizontal force. As regards changes 
which take place after launching, without a change of geographical position, there are 
differences between the several parts of B and C which require notice. 

When the ship is launched, notwithstanding that her head is no longer kept in one 
fixed direction, the forces which cause the two first-mentioned parts of B still act in 
precisely the same direction as before, and these two parts probably undergo little 
change. 

With the third part of B and the whole of C the case is very different. The forces 
which cause these parts cease to act in the same direction as at first. If the vessel is 
allowed to swing at her anchors, or is under sail or steam, she will probably on an 
average be nearly as much on one point as on another ; or, which would come to nearly 
the same thing, if she is lying in a tideway she may be alternately for six hours in one 
direction and for six hours in the opposite direction. A great portion of the C and of 
that part of the B which arose from horizontal force thus become dispelled. 

The symmetry which gives C its character ceases the moment the ship heels. An 
addition is then made to C proportional to the angle of heel, and this addition consists 
in fact of two parts, colresponding to the two parts of B which, as we have seen, do not 
exist in the original C, viz. a part consisting of transient magnetism induced by the 
vertical force, and a part consisting of subpermanent magnetism induced by the same 
force. These will be more conveniently considered when we come to discuss the heel- 
ing error. 

•The semicircular deviation may be put under the form -v/B*-f C*8in(^'-f'a), in which 

\/B*+C* represents the maximum of semicircular deviation, ec ^tance=: ^ the angle to 

the right of the ship’s head of the force causing this deviation ; for convenience, these 
two quantities are tabulated in the eleventh and thirteenth columns. 


The terms D8in2^+Sco8 2{^ make up what is called the “quadrantal deviation.” 
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This can only be caused by horizovdal induction in soft iron. E can only be caused by 
horizontal induction in soft iron vmymmetrically distributed, but of any shape ; an 
E may therefore be caused by the compass being placed out of the midship line and 
exposed to the influence of spherical or cylindrical masses, such as the iron gun-turrets 
of modem war-vessels. 

D, which in ordinary cases is always +) is caused by horizontal induction in soft iron 
arranged according to one or other of the following types : — 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 



In the flgures represents masses of soft iron entirely before or entirely abaft the 
compass, as engines, boilers, funnels, iron masts, &c.; —a represents soft iron extending 
through the position of the compass, as the keel and hull of the ship, the screw-shaft, 
armour-plating, &c., the effect of the latter in almost all cases exceeding that of the 
former, so that a is in general negative; —e represents the effect of all the transverse 
soft iron, as the bottom of the ship, the iron decks (except where interrupted by hatch- 
ways near the compass), iron deck beams, and the engines, boilers, &c.; -|-e represents 
the masses of iron, comparatively few in number, which lie to one side of the compass, 
as decks where the compass is in or over a hatchway, occasional guns, davits, &c. In 
every ship which has been examined, the effect of the transverse iron extending through 
the position of the compass exceeds that of any masses of iron wholly on one side, and 

e is negative and greater than a; and as J), and consequently D, are in almost 

all cases -f-. 

D and E do not change with a change of geographical position. 

In almost all cases in iron-built ships, not only is the direction of the needle directly 
affected by the iron of the ship, but a further prejudicial effect is caused by the soft iron 
diminishing the mean directive force of the needle, and so indirectly increasing the effect 
of all disturbing forces. This is shown by the factor X, which gives the mean value of 
the directive force, or rather of the northern component of the directive force in the 
ship, and which is almost always less than unity, the force on shore being considered as 
unity. 

The cause of this diminution will be seen by figs. 3 & 4. In fig. 4 a little considera- 
tion wiU show that both —a aild —a diminish the directive force. In fig. 3 -fa in- 
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creases the directive force, —e diminis hes it; but as — ^ always exceeds the result 
is a diminution on the whole. 

The expression for X in terms a and e is 


X=l+ 


a+fi 
■■ • ' • 
2 


The tabulated values of X are obtained by comparing the terms of vibration of a hori- 
zontal needle vibrated in the position of the compass in the ship and also on shore ; 
X does not change with a change of geographical position. 

The determination of 35 and X gives us the means of determining the two parts a and 
e, and also the two parts of which D is composed, separately ; and these are accordingly 
tabulated. , 

The preceding are the only coefficients which affect the compass when the ship is 
upright ; but when the ship heels over, new disturbing forces are called into play, caused 
by arrangements of soft or hard iron of one or other of the following types: — 


Fig. 5. 



—e represents, as before, the transverse soft iron, which will evidently, as the ship heels 
over, produce a force to windward, or the high side of the ship, on the north end of the 
needle. If the rods ■\-k and — ^ represent soft iron, then •\-Jc gives a force acting down- 
wards on the north end of the needle, which, as the ship heels, becomes a force to wind- 
ward ; — ^ a force acting upwards, which, as the ship heels, becomes a force to leeward. 
The permanent magnetism of the ship will generally act downwards if the compass is 
over the end which has been South in building, upwards if over the end which has been 
North in building. The amount of the two forces may be ascertained by vibrating a 
dipping-needle on shore and in the ship with her head in certain positions. The pro- 
portion of the mean vertical force on board to the vertical force on shore is denoted by 
the coefficient f*, which is tabulated for those ships in which the observations have been 
made. 

From the values of I) and X wo obtain by a simple formula, viz. ^35+^—!^ tan 0 1*, 

the “ heeling coefficient to windward,” or the deviation to windward caused, when the 
ship s head is N. or S. by compass, by an angle of heel of 1°. When this coefficient has 
a negative sign it indicates a deviation to leeward. The values of the heeling coefficient 
so deduced are tabulated. The value changes with a change of geographical position. 

From the values of jm», S) and X we may also determine how much of the heeling error 
arises from the transverse soft iron represented in the figures 3, 4 & 6, and how 
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much from the vertical soft iron and the hard iron, the first = ^2) +^—1^ tan / i®, 
the second =r tan and these two parts axe tabulated in the next columns. 


If we have not an opportunity of observing the vertical force on a sufficient number 
of points to obtain its mean value, the values observed will be affected by soft iron 
represented by the rod y, in the following figure: — 



the value of fi> on any azimuth ^ being in feet increased by + cos where 6 is the 

dip. It is therefore convenient to know the values of g or and these are also 

tabulated; g does not change with a change of geographical position. * 

In comparing the heeling error when the ship’s head is North or South, we must 
beware of ftilliog into the error of confusing the two senses in which these words may 
be used. It may seem most natural to suppose the ship’s head to be North or South 
when upright, and that she is then heeled over without altering her dircctiom In that 
case we should have (nearly) 

Heeling error head North ; heeling error head South : : 1— S3 : 1 +S3. 

In fact the heeling error is nearly inversely proportional to the directive force on the 
needle. 

But this is not the sense in which the term is generally used. In general we suppose 
the ship swung when heeled to starboard and again when heeled to port, and the devia- 
tions tabulated in the usual way, according to the ship’s azimuth by disturbed compass. 
In t his case, which is the simplest mode of considering the error for the purpose of 
correction, the heeling error, head North, will only differ from the heeling error, head 
South, by reason of the quantity y, i. e. by reason of the difference of the vertical and 
not of the horizontal forces in the two positions. 

The importance of the heeling error, owing to its large amount in certain ships, will be 
seen in the discussion of the values given in the Tables ; and the importance of being 
able to determine it by observations easily made, and without the necessity of actually 
heeling over the ship, can hardly be overrated. 

We are now in a position to consider the numerical values of the coefficients yven in 
the Tables. 
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Constant Deok^on. 

A. 

The Tallies of A, when the compass is placed in the middle line of the ship, and when 
the deviations have been obseryed with every care, are always so small, that the values 
which appear in the Tables may be considered rather as errors of adjustment and 
observation than as real values. In fact it may be inferred that in all cases where the 
compass is in the middle line of the ship, we may consider A as zero. It results from 
this, and is important in practice, that we may sa,fely take the mean of the compass 
bearings of any object, on four or more equidistant compass courses, as the correct 
magnetic bearing ; observing, however, that if we observe on four points only, and D be 

large, these ought to be either the cardinal or the quadrantal points. 

• 

Semicircular BedaUon^ 

Bsin^'+Ocos^. 

The points which require attention are, — 

1. Its original value and its connexion with the direction of the ship in building, and 
the position of the compass in the ship. 

2. The changes which take place after launching. 

3. The subsequent changes. 

4. The Changes which take place on a change of geographical position. 

1. In wood-built ships, as maybe seen by an inspection of the Deviation Tables given 
in the work of the late Captain E. J. Johnson, R.N., on the deviation of the compass, the 
direction of the force causing the semicircular deviation is in northern latitudes nearly 
towards the ship’s bow. In iron-built ships it is nearly to that part of the ship which was 
South in building ; or, in other words, the starboard angle as given in the Tables, is nearly 
the same as the azimuth of the ship’s head to the East of South in building ; thus, — 

Starboard angle, or direction 

Direction of head in building. of somicirev^ deviation. 

Orontes . . N. 66° W. or S. 246° E. 236° 

Tamar. . . West orS. 270°E. 279° 

The case of the armour-plated ships is an interesting exception to this rule. Such 
ships are generally plated after launching, and in a different position from that of 
building. In these ships the angle of the semicircular force is generally intermediate 
between the angle of the ship’s head to the East of South in building, and the like angle 
in being iron plated ; thus,- 




Direction of head 
in building. 

Direction of head 
in plating. 

Direction xA 
Semioircalar 
Deviation. 

Warrior . . . 

N. 

§ E. or S. 17? E. 

N.W. or S. 22§ E. 

198 

Black Prince 

S. 

20 E. 20 

South. 0 

8 

Defence . . . 

S. 

47 W. 313 

S. 19° E. 19 

0 

Hesistance . .1 

Valiant . . .J 

► West. 270 generally to westward . . 

f813 
‘ 1282 
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Prom these results we may infer that the process of plating an iron ship in the direc- 
tion opposite to that of building will always produce a diminution, which in some 
cases may become a reversal of her semicircular deviation ; and that by duly tuVing 
advantage of this circumstance, the deviations of iron-plated ships may be brought within 
manageable limits. 

The Tables show, as might have been anticipated, the much laiger amount of the 
deviation in the steering and main-deck compasses than in the Standard Compass, and 
the advantages to be derived from a judicious selection of a place for the compass ; un- 
fortunately even in the case of the Standard Compass the choice of position is so limited 
by the exigencies of the arrangements for working and fighting the ship, that the devia- 
tions in these compasses are generally larger than could be wished. 

2. After launching, and when the vessel is swinging at anchor, or sailing or steaming 
in various directions, the values of B and*C generally diminish rapidly ; and this change 
would no doubt be accelerated by the vessel being exposed to blows or jars in a position 
different from that of building. 

The following cases show a rapid change of B and C after launching. The most 
instructive have been selected from the Tables, but the elaborate scries of observations 
made in the Great Eastern (Phil. Trans. 1860) are the most conclusive, as that ship was 
in every respect prepared for sea, and the observations are strictly comparable throughout.. 


H.M.S. Achilles, built in dry dock at Chatham, and fully plated there also, head 
S. 62° E., floated out of dock 24th December 18G3, and moored head and stern in 
the River Medway, head S. 62° E. In March 1804, after taking in steam machinery, 
the ship made a short trial trip down the river, and then returned to the former 
moorings, but with her head secured in the opposite direction, or N. 62° W. 
Equipment and fittings completed by October 11th, when the head was shifted 
round to S. 65° E., and on the following day steamed to Sheemess and commenced 
sea service. 


1863. Dec. 23. — Ip dock at Chatham -t-*464 

1864. Sept. 26. — Complete for sea, head N. 62° W. 

Oct 11. — Complete for sea, head S. 56° E. 

Oct 13. — Swinging at anchor, Shcerness . 


head S. 79° E. 


«. 

S. 

. -h-464 

-1--323 

. -1--377 

-1--037 

. -1--366 

H--062 

. -f*362 

-H-047 

’1 -^-•361 

-1.123 

Chatham, 

head S. 49° E. 

. -1--253 

-f*287 

. -h-231 

-1--197 

. -1--248 

-|-•128 

. -f-218 

+•172 


1864. Jan. 8. — Swinging at anchor, Plymouth . , 

The example of the Achilles is very instructive. The large value of 6-1- *323 giving 


XOOOCLXV. 


2 Q 
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a C of 19°, which was caused by the ship having been built, plated, and moored with the 
starboard side S^uth, is reduced to -(“•OST or 2“ 10' bylying for six months with the 
port side South. This amount does not alter materially while the ship is allowed to 
swing, but when she is twcnty*fivc days in dock with the starboard side South, it suddenly 
rises to +*123 or 7°. 

35, it will be observed, changes much less at first, and hardly changes at all afterwards ; 
this difference must be attributed in part to this, that while the whole of 6 is to be 
attributed to subpermanent magnetism arising from horizontal induction in transverse 
hard iron, a lai^e part of the original ^ was probably caused by the transient magnetism 
arising from vertical induction in soft iron, and a further part by the subpermanent mag- 
netism arising from vertical induction in hard iron, so that possibly not more than TOO yvas 
caused by the subpermanent magnetism arising from induction from the headward com- 
ponent of the horizontal force, nearly the whdle of which may have been removed by six 
months’ reversal of her direction, so as to leave little room for subsequent change of 35. 

In connexion with this part of the subject wc may observe that the same circumstances 
which cause the transient magnetism arising from horizontal induction in transverse 
iron (—■<?) to be greater than the transient magnetism arising from horizontal induction 
in fore-and-aft iron (~«), lead us to expect that the subpermanent magnetism arising 
from horizontal induction in transverse hard iron ((S) will be greater than the subper- 
manent magnetism arising from horizontal induction in fore-and-aft hard iron (changing 
part of 35), and that consequently we should expect the relative changes of which take 
place on a change of direction to be greater than those of 99, and this will be found to 
be verified in almost all cases, except when the ship has been built nearly North and South. 

3. After a certain time, which may be roughly estimated at a year after launching, 
this process seems to stop, and the values of B and C remain remarkably permanent. 
The former paper* contains numerous examples of this in ordinary iron-built ships. 

This will appear also from the following instances of the iron-plated ships. 





Standard CompasB. 





e. 

Warrior. 

September 18G1 

. . . -Tip 

-124 


October 

1861 

.... --409 

-•092 


Julji 

1862 

.... --321 

-T14 


June 

1863 

.... --317 

-T32 


July 

1864 

.... --311 

-054 


October 

1864 

.... --307 

-•072 

Defence. 

February 

1862 

.... +'464 

-1-005 


March 

1863 

.... -1--379 

-034 


December 1863 

. . , . -1-403 

-•016 


April 

1864 

.... -f-391 

-•007 


October 

1864 

.... -f-379 

-•034 


* Philosophical Transactiems, Part 11. 1860. 
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Black Prince. 

November 1861 

Standaxd Compass. 

83. (5. 

• a • a -4^*422 *068 


September 1862 

.... -1--383 

+ •074 


July 

1863 

.... -f-384 

+ •067 


April 

1864 

.... +*389 

+ 086 


October 

1864 

.... ■f349 

+ 050 

Resistance. 

August 

1862 

.... -4-149 

-•158 


June 

1863 

.... "h T62 

-•138 


December 

1863 

.... -f-106 

-•120 


December 

1864 

.... +065 

-•153 


It will be remembered in the foregoing examples that the ships have been frequently 
subjected to the strains in docking, trials, in gales of wind, and at high rates of speed, 
and especially to concussions from the drilling and firing their heavy ordnance. 

A striking example of the permanency of the magnetism of an “ old ” iron ship after 
severe concussion is afforded in the case of the Adventure troop-ship built in 1854. 
This ship, in the course of foreign service during a fog, struck on a rock with sufficient 
force to tear away and crush in 20 feet of the stem and bow under water ; appended 
are the coefficicirts observed before proceeding on the foreign service, and after the 
injuries sustained had been repaired in dock. 

1862. April 26th . . . --073 +-186 

1862. October 28th . . —'071 -fT86 

An equally (^ose agreement will be found, on reference to the Tables, to exist in the 
other magnetic coefficients of this ship ; the exact accordance of the numerical values is 
of course accidental, but is conclusive as to the great wear and tear and rough usage an 
old iron ship can undergo without her magnetic conditions being changed. 

4. The determination of the proportion of the semicircular deviation, or rather of B, 
which arises from vertical induction in soft iron, and that which arises from the perma- 
nent or subpermanent magnetism of hard iron, is a matter of great interest. Theore- 
tically it may be determined in two modes, either by observing the deviation in two 
different magnetic latitudes, or by observing the deviation with the ship upright and 
heeled over. Unfortunately there is a gi'eat want of observations under these circum- 
stancea The deviations of the iron-plated ships, given in the Tables, were carefully 
observed both at Lisbon and Gibraltar, but the difference of latitude between cither 
place and England is too small, and the change in the subpermanent magnetism too 
great to enable us to deriye any very certain results from these observations. 

The difficulty of heeling a large ship is so great that few observations except in an 
upright position can be expected ; we owe, however, to the zeal of the officers in com- 
mand of the Warrior*, Black Prince, and Defence, that these ships were swung at 

* Ksgaetk ioieaoQ is.iadsbM to the Hononimble Capteia Ooshiluik of Her Mi^eety’e Sh4> Warrior, for the 
interest he has.eriocpd^ and the awwtance he has rendered in obtaining ooasfdete leeotds of that ship; and 

2 q2 
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Lisbon upright, and heeled about 7“ to starboard and to port. The agreement of the 

values of the coefficient j derived by the different methods is not very satisfactory, and 

it can only be considered as a rough approximation to the truth. 

From the equation for comparison of semicircular deviation in different latitudes 

?+Htantf^=®H. 


L 1 . 

X* X* 

Warrior .... -*471 + 068 

Black Prince . . . +*061 +*142 

Defence .... +*206 +*079 

Resistance. . . . —*330 +*190 

From heeling-error formulse. ^ 

x’ 

Warrior +*108 

Black Prince +*181 

Defence +*119 


Taking the mean of the several values in the shipa 



Original 
value of B. 

e 

X * 

Part of B 
from soft iron. 

Fart of B 
from hard iron. 

Warrior 

-JMI 

•083 

+ 12 

-361 

Black Prince 

+ 23 

•l6l 

+ 23 

0 

Defence 

+«5f 

•099 

+ 14X 

+ 114 

Taking the present values of B 

in the ships 



B. 

C 

Part of B 

Part of B 



X 

from aoft iron. 

from hard iron. 

1 Warrior 

■n 

•083 

o 

+ 12 

n 

-*20 

Black Prince 


•161 

+ 23 

- 4 

Defence 


•099 


+ 6J 


And in any other magnetic latitude for which the horizontal force is H, the hori- 
zontal force in England being 1 and the dip we should have 

O 

OQ o 

Warrior .... B= — -^+41 tan A 

o 

Black Prince. . . B=:--g+5i tan 4. 

O 

Defence .... B= § +§| tan 4. 


also to WiUaiAX Mates, Esq., Master of Her Majesty’s Ship Defence, for a valuable series of observations 
in that ship, and for his exertions in obtaining results in several ships of the Channel Squadron. 
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QucdrantcU Demationy D sin 2^+^ cos 2^. 

'Mean force to North XH. 

The Tables show that the values of E when the ship is upright and the compass in 
the midship line, give no certain indication of any real value. The more accurate the 
instrument, and the more careful the observations, the smaller E generally is. 

When the compass is not in the midship line the case is different ; an E may then 
have a considerable value. Instances of this will be seen in the deviations of the Royal 
Sovereign, the peculiar construction and fittings of which ship made it necessary to 
place compasses considerably out of the midship line, and with gun turrets placed 
diagonally to them. 


At the steering wheel on upper deck . . 

At the steering wheel in captain’s cabin . 

(Port side 


Forward on lower deck 


(Starboard side 


E=-9 14 
E=-6 10 
E=+4 38 
E=-4 42 


It vrill easily be seen that a would be caused by a gun turret in the first and 
third quadrant relatively to the compass, and a — E by a turret in the second and 
fourth. The close agreement of the numerical value of E in the two last examples, 
with the difference in their signs, is striking. 


The value of the E introduced by the ship heeling by an angle i to starboard being 


£±^v 
■ 2 \ 


and both c and g being generally positive, we should expect a — E when the ship heels 
to starboard, a +E when she heels to port, and this is the case in the few instances 
we have in the Tables. 

E. 


Warrior. — Standard Compass . . 

Black Prince. — Standard Compass . 
Defence. — Standard Compass . . 


o 

to 

starboard 

1 

Oo 

45 

hi 

to 

port . . 

+0 

59 


to 

starboard 

-1 

25 

IH 

to 

port . . 

+1 

50 

(H 

to 

starboard 

-0 

05 


to 

port . . 

+1 

50 


D. 

As regards D, the most important point is its magnitude in different positions in ships 
of different classes. 

The usual or average value of D has greatly increased since the publication of the 
Paper in 1860. In that paper it was observed that a value for this coefficient not 
exceeding 4° and ranging between that amount and 2^ might be assumed to represent 
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the average or normal amount in vessels of all sizes, and in only two vessels mentioned 
in that paper did D exceed 6°. 

In the iron-built armour-plated ships its average amount in the Standard Compass is 
about 7^, in the stecring-c^mpass about 10‘’, and in the main-deck compass about 12°. 
In the wood-built iron-plated ships the value of D is small. 

The following Table gives the value in different ships. 



Warrior. 

Blank 

Prince. 

Achillea. 

Defence. 

ResiHlance. 

Ifector. 

Valiant. 

Bojal Oak 
(wood- 
built). 

Sfanflard compasa 

Starboard steering 

Main di*ck 

o / 

+ 8 27 
+ 11 56 
+ 11 43 

+ 7 38 
+ 10 32 
+ 13 16 ' 

-h 58 

+ 8 51 
4-12 13 

i 

+ 70 
+ 10 16 
+ 14 35 

+ S 17 
+ 8 28 
+ 14 0 

o / 

+ 6 24 
+ 8 24 
+ 9 47 

o / 

+ 4 54 

+ 6 52 
+ 8 05 

o § 

+3 09 
+ 1 47 
+ 1 28 


The laigc amount in the Standard and Steering Compass of the Warrior is doubtless 
owing to the rifle tower which is immediately before them, and which gives a -j-u. The 
small comparative values in the Hector and Valiant to the iron-plating being extended 
from end to end in the ship giving a — a, and the absence of a complete transverse armour 
bulkhead, the existence of which in the Defence and llesistance, as well as in the 
Warrior and Black Prince, give large — e, and consequently large deviations in the bin- 
nacle and main-deck compasses. 

Between the Resistance and the Defence there is a remarkable difference. These are 
nearly sister ships, but with this difference, that from the different position of the mizen- 
mast in the two ships their standard and steering compasses are very differently placed 
with reference to the transverse armour bulkhead. In the Resistance the Standard 
Compass is exactly above the bulkhead at a height of 12 feet. The steering-compass is 
about 4 feet in front, and the same height above it ; while in the Defence these compasses 
are about 20 feet abaft it. 

Such a bulkhead, when magnetized at right angles to its plane, will produce a fore-and-aft 
force on all points in, or nearly in, the same plane in the opposite direction to the mag- 
netizing force. It will therefore, in the case of the standard and steering-compasses of 
the Resistance, introduce a — a as well as a — e, while it will produce little or no — a in 
compasses placed as in the Defence, and a much smaller — e. 

These differences do not show themselves in the value of D, which is in fact less in 
the Resistance than in the Defence, notwithstanding the much more powerful action of 
the forces which cause it. In order to sec them, we must obtain separately the two 
parts of the quadrantal deviation D, or the value of a and e. This is done in the fol- 
lowing Table 
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Warrior. 

Black 

Prinoe. 

Achillea. 

Defence. 

Beaist- 

anoe. 

Hector. 

Valiant. 

Royal Oak 
(wood- 
Duilt). 

/ From fore-and-aft induction . . . 
•• t From traneverM induclion ... 

+ d 4 

-i i 

- §4i 


- 

- Saf 

- § 14 

- 1 ri 

-f- 8 24 

+11 4S 

+ 9 40 

+ 9 44 

21 

+ 9 15 

+ 7 11 

+ 4 32 

Starboard f From fore-and-aft induction . . . 

-f 0 14 

- 8 47 

- 3 47 

- 2 17 

- 7 53 

- 3 23 

- 2 59 

- 2 7 

Steering . . . \ From transyerae induction . . . 

+ 11 4tt 

+14 28 

+ 12 43 

^-12 35 

-f 16 33 

+ 11 49 

+ 9 54 

+ 3 51 

1 *^ 1 r From fore-and-aft induction... 
Mam Dock ... 


- 2 35 

- 3 9 

- 2 10 

- 1 02 

- 5 58 

- 6 56 

- 3 51 


+15 58 

+ 15 38 

+ 16 58 

+ 15 11 

+ 15 54 

1+15 14 

+ 5 20 


-f002 

-112 

-079 

-078 

-158 

-‘109 

—•068 

— 043 

Standard 

-•322 

- 277 

—278 

- 328 

-•263 

-•214 

-143 

Starboard fa 

-f *008 

-100 

-*103 

-084 

-103 

-0.93 

-085 

-066 

Steering 

-•340 

-•380 

-•343 

-•348 

- 401 

-•325 

- 281 

-122 

, (a 


-•088 

-•083 

-048 

-027 

-151 

-•176 

— •116 

Mam Deck -j ^ 


-•418 

-•407 

-•434 

-•409 

-•397 

-•380 

-160 


The conclusions we have drawn will be seen to be supported by this separation. Thus 
we SCO tliat the Warrior is the only vessel which has a -|-a and a +D from fore-and-aft 
iron. In the Hector and Valiant the D is comparatively small, because the — a is large, 
the — small. 

In the llesistance the two parts, the difference of which makes up the D, are very 
much larger than in the Defence, though the resulting value of D is less. 

The comparison of the values of D and of a and e in the compasses of the Royal 
Oak with those in the compasses of the Hector and Valiant is very instructive. These 
ships arc nearly alike in dimension, in the arrangement of the iron-plating, and the posi- 
tion of the compasses. The Royal Oak has an iron upper deck, but is otherwise wood- 
built. The Hector and Valiant are entirely iron-built. 

A first inspection of the Table might lead us to infer that the large value of D in the 
iron-plated ships is due to the armour-plating at the sides, but the comparison with the 
Royal Oak shows this not to be the case. In fact a little consideration will show that, 
as regards longitudinal induction, the effect of armour-plating continued from end to end 
is to produce a — a\ that, as regards transverse induction, the effect of the parts which 
run fore and aft is to produce a small -f-«, and the effect of the transverse parts near 
the extremities of the ship to produce a small — so that on the whole the tendency is 
probably rather to diminish than to increase D. The large value of D in the iron ships 
is evidently attributable to the increased amount of transverse iron in decks, bulkheads, 
iron beams, and the iron bottom of the ship, the magnetism of which is, as it were, con- 
ducted upwards by the iron sides. 


X. 

The value of X is so closely connected with that of D that it is desirable to consider 
them together. In the earlier built iron vessels X was very nearly equal to 1. In the 
Rainbow, at four stations distributed along nearly the whole length of the ship, X ranged 
from ’972 to 1*003. In the Ironsides, the first iron-built sailing ship, it was *917 at 
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the steering-compass. In several iron-built ships purchased into the Royal Navy from 
ten to fifteen years after Mr. Airy’s obser^'ations, X averages at present about *930. In 
the iron-plated ships of the present day it ranges from *700 to *900. 

The following are its values in the iron-plated ships before mentioned. 



Warrior. 

Black 

Prince. 

Achillea. 

Defence. 

Resistance. 

Hector. 

Valiant. 

Royal Oak 
(wood- 
built). 

Standard compasa 

•873 

•783 

•822 

•822 

•758 

•814 

•859 

•907 

Starboard steering 

•833 

•760 

•777 

•794 

•703 

•791 

•817 


Main deck 


•757 

•755 

•759 

•782 

•726 

•722 

•862 


The large value in the Warrior is evidently owing to the rifle tower, the small value 
in the Resistance, as compared to the value in the Defence, to the position of the com- 
passes with respect to the armour bulkheads as above described, and with reference to 
the armour-plating generally. 

Familiarity with the values of 2) and X in vessels of different classes, is of great import- 
ance in enabling us to deduce ® and (§, by observations made without swinging. 

The mathematical theory from which the values of 2) and X are derived, supposes 
that the transient induced magnetism to which ^ and 1 — X owe their values, is instan- 
taneously developed, and as instantaneously destroyed or altered as the ship assumes a 
new position. This we cannot suppose to bo exactly true; but whether the time 
required for the soft iron to receive its new magnetic state as the ship swings is appre- 
ciable has been a matter of doubt. The opinion of the authors of the Report of the 
Liverpool Compass Committee (an opinion entitled to the greatest weight) was, that 
an appreciable time was required, and that the value -of D in particular might be different 
according as the vessel was swung slowly or quickly ; we have not, however, been able 
to detect any difference in the values of D which can be attributed to any cause of this 
nature. 

llie most remarkable feature, however, in X and ^ is the change which takes place 
with the lapse of time, indicating apparently a change in the\nolecular structure of the 
soft iron by which it becomes less susceptible of induced magnetism. This is shown 
clearly in the following Table : — 
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Standard. 

1 Starboard stooring. 

Main deck. 


r October 1864 
j, December UB64 

X 


X 


X 


Achilles • 

*822 

+*1«1 

•777 

+•154 

•755 

+•214 

•854 

+•116 

•819 

+•137 

•804 

+•188 


["November 1861 

•716 

+•145 





Black Prince.^ 

' September 1862 

•783 

+•134 

•760 

+•184 


1 

1 April 1864 

•846 

+ •137 j 






^November 1864 

•849 

+•122 

•881 

+ •144 


I 

j 

1 

'February 1862 

•822 

+•122 

*794 

+ •179 

•759 

+ •254 1 

Defence < 

December 1 863 

*853 

+ •122 

•842 

+ •180 

•810 

+ •230 I 

April 1864 

•857 

+•112 

•853 

+ •159 

•828 

+•233 1 

1 

October 1864 

•852 

+•112 

•830 


•842 

+ •230 1 

Resistance ... j 

r August 1862 

•758 

+•111 



•782 

1 

+•244 ! 

^December 1863 

•850 

+•122 



•880 

+ •219 i 

1 

’March #1863 

•861 

+ •047 

1 



! 

Royal Oak ...< 

April 1863 

•907 

+ •061 

•887 

+ •067 


1 

1 

June 1863 * 

•907 

+ •055 

•906 

+ •031 


' 

Dromedary... j 

July 1862 

December 1862 

•841 

•861 

+ •104 
+•097 


• 


! 

j 


These changes, and particularly that in the value of X, seem far too great, far too 
regular, and far too consistent, to be attributed to any cause except some molecular 
change in the structure of the iron which, with the lapse of time, renders it less suscep- 
tible of induced magnetism. Whether this change is accompanied by any change which 
can affect the strength, the liability to oxidation, or any other qualities of the iron, is a 
point on which we are not able to offer any information, but we beg to suggest it as a 
question deserving a careful experimental investigation. 

Heeling Error . . 

« • 

As the heeling coefficient depends partly on vertical induction in transverse iron, 
partly on the mean vertical force arising from permanent magnetism and vertical induc- 
tion in vertical iron, and as the two conspire when the vertical force of the ship acts 
downwards, or when gt is greater than unity, and counteract each other when the ver- 
tical force acts upwards, of when g, is less than unity, we may expect great differences 
in the heeling coefficient in different ships. In those which have been built head North, 
we may expect a large heeling error in compasses near the stem, and a smaller one in 
compasses near the bow, and the converse in ships built head South. This we find to 
be the case. 

In these cases the uniformity of the heeling coefficients from transverse iron is remark- 
able, and they are, as might be expected, all of the same sign ; the differences, it will be 
seen, are nearly all in tjie part which arises from vertical force ; this varies from 1° & in 
the Warrior to —1® 9' in the £nte|^rise. • 

It will be seen that in the wood-built iron-plated ships the vertical force is generally 
MDCCCLXV. 2 R 
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diminished. This is doubtless the effect of the iron plating, which acts as a —k. No 
doubt in iron-plated iron-built ships the effect is the same, and the heeling error is 
probably diminished and not increased by the effect of the iron plating. Observations of 
vertical force have not been made in the main-deck compaswJes of these ships ; but pro- 
bably there the heeling error would be small, and possibly be a heeling error to leeward. 

We must observe that there has not been an opportunity of making an exact com- 
parison of the values of the heeling coefficient deduced from theory with those deduced 
from actually heeling and swinging the ship. The great amount of labour and time 
required to heel a ship of the class we arc discussing, and swing her, has prevented such 
observations being made in more than a very small number of cases. In the case of 
the Warrior, Black Prince, and Defence, advantage was taken of their being heeled at 


Class 

of 

Ship. 


Date. 


Iron 
rthipA, I 

iron- ^ 
plated. 


/July 1862. 
Jan. 1863. 

Sept. 1862. 
Jan. 1863. 
April 1864. 

Oct. 1864. 
Doc. 1864. 
Oct. 1864. 
Dec. 1864. 

Feb. 1862. 
Jan. 1863. 
April 1864. 

Aug. 1862. 
Doc. 1863. 

Feb. 1864. 

[Jan. 1865. 


Name of Ship. 


Warrior . 


,, Linbon. 
Black Prince... 


Lisbon 


Wood 

Rhipa, 

iron- 

plated. 


April 1863. 
June 1863. 

Feb. 1864. 

Aug. 1864. 

Juno 1864. 


Iron 

ships 


Achilles (Standard aft) .... 

99 

tt (Standard forward),.! 


ft • 

Defe.nce. 


„ Lisbon . 

99 

Resistance 


Hector . 
Valiant . 


Royal Oak 

99 

Prince Consort . 
Ocean 


Enterprise (Iron topsides) ...j 



<Jul7 1863. 

Orontes 


Not. 1863. 

Tamar 

» 


,, (Binnaclo over rudder) 


Sept. 1863. 

Wt« 

« 

Feb. 1863. 

Caradoc 


Feb. 1863. 

Clyde 


Mar. 1863. 

Industry 


.June 1868. 

City of Sydney 


Direction of Head in 
build* ig. 


N. 3"E. . 
»» 

S. 2(P E. 

99 


S. 5r 40' E. 


S. 47® W. 


S. 86*® W. 

99 


S, 20® E. . 
S. 87® W. 


Plated S.49®K. 


Plated S. 39® W. 
Plated S. 79® B. . 


S.56® 


w!*' 


N.66®W. 


West 

99 


Probably to E.S.E. .. 
Probably to N. by W. 
Probably to N.E. ... 
Prob^ly to S. by eJ 
Probably to W.N. W. 




1-399 

•945 

•971 

•870 

•896 

1217 

1-240 

1040 

•968 

1071 

1044 

•983 

1061 

•896 

•882 

•848 

•929 


1-164 

M17 

1-248 

1195 

1002 

1-275 

•859 

1-246 


• 

9 

Heeling coefficient from 

Heeling 

coefficient 

to 

windward. 

vertical 
indurti(»n 
in trana- 
vcrac iron. 

vertical 
force and in- 
duction in 
vertical iron. 

+•069 

+6 4^1 


+ f49 

+ •106 

+0 3* 


+ I 22 

+•118 

+1 01 

-0 11 


+•262 

+0 41 

+0 09 

+0 5* 

+ 111 

+0 48 

-0 05 

+0 43 

+•194 

+0 50 

-0 23 

+0 27 

+•210 

+0 43 

-0 18 

+0 25 

-172 

-f O 49 

+0 40 

+ 1 29 

-•165 

+0 37 

+0 41 

+ 1 18 

+•138 

+0 51 

+0 08 

+0 59 

+•117 

+0 35 

— 0 03 

+0 30 

+ 157 

+0 42 

-0 06 


+•176 

+ 1 04 

+0 14 

+1 18 

+ 190 

+0 45 

+0 08 

+0 53 


+0 48 

—0 03 


• 

•+-120 

+0 37 

+0 11 

1 ^ ' 

+0 48 

+ 045 

+0 24 

-0 17 

+0 07 

+ 127 

+0 23 

-0 19 

+0 04 

+•038 

+0 16 

-0 24 

-0 08 

+ 112 

+0 19 

-0 34 

-0 15 

+•1.52 

+0 37 

-1 08 

-0 29 

+-0S6 

+0 36 

+0 28 


+•147 

+0 81 

+0 20 

+0 51 

+•294 

+0 28 

+0 42 


+•252 

+0 27 

+0 84 

+1 0 


+0 14 

+0 01 



+0 85 

+0 47 

4.1 22 

i 

+0 18 

—0 28 



+0 46 

+0 45 

+1 31 
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Lisbon for the purpose of cleaning the bottoms, to swing them at the same time, and 
the heeling tsoefficionts so obtained correspond very satisfactorily with those obtained 
in England from observations of horizontal and vertical force. But, unfortunately, at 
present we have no instances in whic# the horizontal and vertical forces were observed 
at the time and place at which the ship was heeled and swung; and it seems very 
desirable that the theory should be put to the practical test, though there seems no 
reason to doubt that the results of the two methods would agree within the limits of 
errors of observation. 

(j is one of those quantities which it is of importance to be able to estimate with some 
approach to accuracy, in order that the value of the mean vertical force, or may be 
determined by observations of the vertical force made with the ship’s head on one point 
only. 

The Tables show that this may be done; as might be expected, is larger the 
nearer the stem the Standard Compass is placed, and is negative in compasses placed 


near the bow. 

Achilles +*194 

llesistance +T7G 

Defence +*157 

• Black Prince +T18 

Warrior +*069 


Achilles (Standard forward) . . — *172 

There are indications of changes in the value of the heeling coefficient and in the 
value of y from the lapse of time, corresponding to the changes in the values of 
S) and "K', but more extended observations arc necessary to show the amount and law 
of these changes. 

To afford a clear view of the general structure of the armour-plated ships, and the 
position of the several compasses, profile sketches of these ships are given (Plate XI.), 
and it may be deemed of sufficient interest to add a brief description of their general 
arrangements as affecting their magnetic characteristics. 

The Warrior, Black Prince, and Achilles, of 6100 tons, are types of the largest size 
iron-built and iron-plated ships of war ; they are 380 feet long, 68 feet beam, 26 feet 
draught of water, propelled by engines of 1260 horse-power, and carry from forty to 
twenty heavy guns. 3760 tons of iron is used in the construction of the hullf which 
varies in thickness from inch near the keel to f inch behind the armour-plates. 
For the Achilles 1200 tons of iron 4^ inches thick was employed for the armour-plating. 

The Hector and Valiant of 4100 tons, and the Defence and Resistance of 3700 tons, 
are types of the medium and smaller-sized iron-built and iron-plated ships of war. In 
the general features of construction they are similar to the Warrior, Black Prinqe, and 
Achilles ; all are frigate-built, or with a main deck for the principal battery of guns, 

2 B 2 
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and the only wood used in the hulls, with the exception of teak-wood hacking to the 
armour plates, is for the surface covering of the iron decks, and for the personal 
arrangement and accommodation of the crews. 

In the Warrior, Black Prince, Defence, and Re^tance, the armour-plating of 4^-inch 
iron is not continued to the bow or stem, but where’it terminates is continued from side 
to side of the ship as an armour bulkhead. In the Achilles, Hector, and Valiant, the 
armour plating is continued round the ship, but of smaller dimensions near the bow and 
stem, and with corresponding smaller transverse-annour bulkheads. 

The Royal Oak, Prince Consort, Caledonia, and Ocean, of 4060 tons, 800 to 1000 
horse-power engines, and carrying thirty-five heavy guns, are types of the largest-sized 
wood-built iron platcd-ships ; the hull, with the exception of the iron upper deck and 
its supporting iron beams and uprights, is entirely constracted of wood ; the exterior of 
the hull to 4 feet below the water-line (in this respect similar to the iron-built ships) is 
plated with 4J-inch iron entirely round. 

The Enterprise, of 993 tons, is the type of the smaller-sized wood-built ship ; she is 
constmeted to carry four heavy guns within a square battery of 4^-inch iron, and has a 
continuous armour belt of 4^-inch iron round the ship ; the upper deck, deck beams, 
and top sides are of thin plate-iron. 

The Royal Sovereign, of 3765 tons, is an experimental class of vessel ; she was origin- 
ally a wood-built three-decked ship of 110 guns, but now cut down to the lower-gun 
deck, plated continuously round with 5^-inch iron, and with an iron upper deck and 
bulworks. The armament of five guns of large calibre is worked within four turrets ; 
the iron frame of these turrets varies in thickness from 6-^to.lO inches ; and the largest, 
arranged to carry two guns, weighs 146 tons. 

The internal arrangements of all these classes of ships allow little room for selection 
in the position of the compasses. The accurate drawings, kindly furnished by the 
Department of the Controller of the Navy, enables their several positions to be shown 
with reference to the most important masses of iron. 
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TABLES OF COEFFICIENTS. 

I. Iron-plated, Iron-built Ships. 

II. Iron-plated, Wood-built Ships. 

III. Iron-built Ships, Her Majesty’s Navy. 

IV. Iron-built Ships, Mercantile Marine. 

Table op Terrestrial Magnetic Elements employed in discussion 

OP MAGNETIC COBFPICIENTs! 
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Table I. — lron*plated, Iron>built Ships. 







i 















• 

Approximate coeffloients. 

a 



Exact coeffleientB. 


Hhip. 

Comitass. 

Place. 

Date. 











A 

B 

c 

D ' 

E 


33 

6 

s 

' e 

• 

Wauhior. 

Standard. 

Greenhitho . . . 

Sept. 16, 17, 1861 

® 1 

+1 7 

0 / 
-24 15 

0 / 

- 7 42 

0 f 

+ 9 23 

0 t 

+0 39 

+•019 

-■449 

-121 

+•164 

+•010 

(6109 tons). 


Portsmouth... Ooti. 15, 17, 1861 

-1 0 

-22 12 

- 5 52 

+ 8 56 

+0 44 

-•017 

-•409 

-•092 

+ 155 

+•013 



Gibraltar ...Fch. i 86 i 


-15 51 

-17 24 

-60 

+ 8 20 
+ 8 27 

+0 *3 
+1 8 


-•293 

-•321 

-■ 09 s 

-114 

•+■•145 

+•148 

+*oc5 

+•020 

Iron-plated, 
iron liiill, 


Portsmouth... July 28, 29, 1862 

-0 12 

- 7 9 

-•003 

40 ^iins. 


Gibraltar ...Fov, 1862 

+1 0 
+0 50 

-14 39 

-14 43 

- 4 50 

+ 6 45 

+ « »5 
+ 8 9 

-0 43 

+0 59 

+•017 

+•015 

-•272 

—•272 

-•077 

+ •108 

+•146 

+•143 

—•012 

+•017 

1250 liorMo-|)Ower. 


r Heeled 7 ^° to Port 

Built at Bluekwall, 


Lisbon V Upright^ Jmi. 1863 ... 

+0 50 

-H 33 

- 3 34 

+ 7 4* 

— 0 24 

+•015 

—•269 

-•057 

+•136 

— •007 

Hi\'cr Thames ; 
liead N. 3" E. 


1 Heeled 7 !° /o Sfarltoanl 

+0 44 

->5 36 

-13 37 

+ 8 17 

-0 45 

+■013 

—•287 

— •216 

+•145 

-•013 

magnetic. 


Devonport ...May 1, 1863 

-0 12 

-17 10 

- 8 18 

+ 8 26 

-0 32 

—003 

-•317 

-• 1^2 

+•146 

-•009 

Launcliod 


Madeira 

Dee. 28 , 30 , 18^3 

-I 59 

— 12 56 

— 2 48 

+ 7 IS 

-0 4 

-• 03 s 

-•239 

— •046 

+ •126 

— *001 

Doc. 29. 1860. 


Plymouth ...1 
Portland 

lime 1864 

+0 25 

-0 17 

-16 45 

- 3 24 

+ 8 44 
+ 8 45 

-0 19 

+ 007 

—•005 

-•311 

-•054 

hl52 
+ 1.52 

— ‘005 

riaiod iidth head 


Oct. 28, 1864 

-16 35 

r- 4 33 

-0 41 

-•307 

-072 

-•012 

generally to N.W. 

Starboard 

Gr«'nhitho...Soi)t 16, 17, 1861 

+0 20 

-20 19 

- 7 35 

+ 15 28 

-0 7 

+•006 

-•395 

-111 

+•268 

-002 


steering. 

Portsiiiou(h...Oct. 15, 17, 1861 

•fO 12 

-20 37 

- 6 37 

+15 51 

-0 11 

+ 003 

-•402 

-•098 

+•273 

-•003 



Portsmouth. . .July 28, 1862 

-1 48 

-15 31 

- 7 so 

+ 11 56 

+0 43 

-031 

-•296 

-•121 

+•208 

+•012 



Devonport ...May 1 , 1863 

-0 7 

-16 28 

-10 24 

+ 12 3 

-0 31 

-002 

-•312 

-•160 

+•210 

-009 


Main dock. 

Oreonhitlie ...Sept, 11, 1861 

-0 30 

-25 66 . 

-12 6 

+10 58 









Grcculiithc ...Sept. 16 , 17, 1861 

-f^O 55 

-22 34 

- 7 49 

+11 43 

--1 46 






Black Prince. 

Standard. 

Greenock* ...Nov. 1861 

+0 10 
+0 49 

+23 0 
+20 59 

+ 3 4\ 

+ 8 19 
+ 7 38 

+0 25 

0 0 

+ 003 
+ 014 

+•422 

+•383 

+■058 

+ 074 

+•145 

+•134 

+•007 

•000 

(6109 tons), 


Portsmouth... Sept. 2, 1862 

+ 4 40 

Iron-plated, 
iron hull, 


I Heeled 6 .^ to Port I 

■f 0 57 

+»5 -S* 

+ 9 II 

+ 6 45 

+ i 50 

+•016 

+ •282 

+'148 

+•117 

+•032 


Lislton j Upright, Jan. 1863 ... 

—0 I 

+«5 39 

+ 3 11 

+ 7 »4 

— 1 20 

• *000 

+•288 

+•052 

+•129 

—•023 

41 guns, 

1250 horse-power. 


[ Heekd to Starboard 

Portland J une and July 1863 

-fo I 
4-0 2 

+ »S «4 
+21 8 

— 2 6 

+ 4 10 

+ 7 14 
+ 76 

-I 25 

+0 51 

•000 

•OOt) 

+ •280 
+•384 

-•034 

+•067 

+•126 

+•124 

-•025 

+•015 

Built Hi Glasgow ; 
ho»Ml S. 20 'K. 


Madeira Jan. i 86 a 

— 0 2 C 

+ 13 i» 

+ 4 29 

+ 7 19 

—0 6 

—*007 

+•*43 

+•072 

+•128 

— ‘OQ! 






magnetic. 


Lishni Jan. and Feb. 1864 

-fo 2 

+ 15 « 

+ 3 59 

+ 7 lo 

—0 38 

•000 

+•278 

+•064 1 

+•128 

—•on 

Launched 


Portland Mar. and Apr. 1864 

+ l 22 

+21 16 

+ 5 24 

+ 7 54 

-0 24 

+•024 

+•389 

+•086 

+•137 

-007 

Feb. 27, 1861. 

1 


Portland (! 

)ct. 1864 

■fO 30 

+19 5 

+ 35 

+ 72 

-0 3 

+•009 

+•349 

+ 050 . 

+ 122 

-•001 



jpiated head South. 

1 

Starboard 

Hieering. 

Portsmouth... Sept. 2 , 1862 

Plvmouth ...Nov. 1864 

+2 59 
+2 19 

+20 9 
+ 19 40 

+ 8 10 
+ 6 13 

+10 32 
+ 8 18 

+ 1 37 
+1 45 

+ 052 
+ 010 

+•379 

+•363 

+•136 
+•103 . 

+•184 
+ 144 

ii 

1 

1 




1 

1 

Main dock. 

Portsmouth... Sept. 2 , 18113 |j 

-1 9 

+27 25 

vri’ 

+13 161 

i 

+0 2 j 

-•020 

+-5I6 ' 

+ 120 . 

+•231 

•000 


' X observed at Greenock = *804, mullijilied by earth’s horizontal force ‘89=716. 
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Table I. — Iron*plated, Iron>built Ships. 


I Maximum of st micireiilar 
deviation 



CociHuiunta of 
horisontal induction. 

Fart of D from 



Heeling eoeflicivnts 
from 




Vk«+c« 


Mean 

\_ 





Mean 

Heeling 



if 


llorixontal fopoe of ship 

force to 





Vertical 

coclQeient 






North, 

X 

Fore- 

Transverse 

Fore 


force, 

to 

Vertical 

Vertieal 

tan a 

it 




X 


and-alFIt, 

aiid-aff 

induction. 

Transverse 


mtuimtrdf 

induction 

force tiiid 







a 

e 

induction. 


in tninii- 

induction 



Amount. 

Direction. 

t 


t 

t 


t 

X 

vtTHe iron. 

ill vertical 
iron. 

t 


o 


0 





0 1 

® f 


^ f 

“ f 

0 1 



25i 

•466 

195} 













23 

•410 

192} 













i6 

(■•308 

1 -400 

198 

1 











1 

j 

19 

•341 

199i 

1 *873 

M45 

+•002 

-•256 

+0 6 

+ 8 24 

1-399 

+1 49 

+0 43 

+ 1 06 

+ 028 

f 069 ! 

>5i 

r-i8i 

t-375 

196 

; 









j 


•293 


i 








+0 31 



1 


/•a 75 

I92 








+ i 22 

+0 50 


; 

*5 

1*345 












1 


•360 

217 












; 

19 

•344 

203 

•860 

M63 

-•015 

-•265 

-0 28 

+ 8 62 







J2i 

/•*43 

1-328 

I9I 













17 

•314 

190 













Ui 

•316 

193 


* 










' 

21 i 

•410 

195} 

l- - ■■ 











i 

! 21| 

•414 

193} 












1 

1 m 

•320 

202 

*833 

1*201 

+*006 

-•340 

+0 14 

+ 11 46 







lUJ 

•352 

207 

•878 

1139 

+ 062 

-•306 

+2 0 

+ 10 04 











a 













•426 

8 

(•804 
i 1 ■710 

1-396 

-180 

* -*388 

-7 15 

+15 40 





1 1 

1 1 

20J 

•390 

11 

•783 > 

1*277 

-112 

-322 

-4 4 

+11 42 

•945 

+0 50 

+i 1 

-0 11 

+ 018 . 

+-ns : 


•318 

a?* 


1 




• 





' ! 

i6 

[■293 

10} 

% 











1 

1 -369 









+0 51 

+0 43 

+ 09 




*282 

353 





i 







' 

20} 

•390 

10 













H 

/•»54 

1*343 

16} 




1 









1st 


*3 

■778. 

x*i85 

—•122 

—•321 

—4 28 

+»« 53 ! 







22 

^ Oflv 

•399 

12} 

•846 

M82 

-038 

-•270 

-1 19 

j 

+ 0 Hi 

•971 

+0 43 

+0 48 

-0 5 

+•045 

4-111 , 

19* 

^ -354 

8 

•849 

1*178 

-047 

- 255 

-1 36 

+ 8 38: 





1 


! 

•404 

20 

•76« 

1*316 

-•100 

-•380 

-3 47 

1 

+14 28 





j 

m 

•377 

16 

. -881 

1*135 

+•008 

-•246 

+0 14 

+ 84' 






2^ 

*530 

13 

•757 

1-32] 

-068 

-•418 

-2 35 

+ 15 58: 

j 

i 

i 

1 

' 


* Mean force to North (Xll) being unit. 


t Earth’s Ilorizontal force (H) being unit. 


t Earth’s Verliful force (Z) being unit. 
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Table I. (continued).~Iron-plated, Iron-built Ships. 




Acuilleb*. 
(6121 tons). 

Iron-casod, 
iron hull, 

20 guns, 

1250 horse-power. 

Built at Chatham, 
and fully nlated 
in dock ; tiood 
S. 51° 40^ E. 
magnetic. • 

Floated outof dock 
Dec. 24, 1863. 


Defence. 

(3720 tons). 

Iron-plated, 
iron hull, 

16 guns, 

600 horse-power. 

Built on Eiver 
Tyne; head 
S. 47'' W. magnetic. 

Launclied 
Apr. 24. 1861. 

Plated with head 
S.IO^E. magnetic. 


Compaif. Place. 


Standard(aft). ShoomesB ...Oct. 12, 13, 1864 
FlyinouUit ...Doc. 5, 1864 

Standard ShoerncMB ...Oct. 12, 13, 1864 
(forward), ...Dec. 5, 1864 



Approximate ooeflBoients. 


BCD 


-f 2 56 -f 6 5 
-f 7 38 -f 6 4 



Starboard 

steering. 

ShcomcBB ...Oct. 12, 13, 1864 
Plymouth ...Dee. 5, 1864 ! 

+0 07 
-0 55 

+23 31 
+23 30 

+ 4 10 
+10 04 

+ 8 51 
+ 7 51 

Main dock 
(starboard). 

Sheemoas ...Oct. 12, 13, 1864 
Plymouth ...Doc.5,1864 

-0 47 

-1 11 

iul2 42 

+14 17 

+ 2 19 
+ 3 49 

+12 13 
+10 46 



Standard. Shcorncss ...Feb. 17, 18, 1862 | 
Baltic Sea . . . Ja/y and Aug, 1 862 I 

G ihraltar . . . A«r. 15 , 1862 

Heekd 7 ^° to Port * 

Lisbon* Upright ^ Jan, ...ij 
, Heeled 7 ^® to Starboard ; 


Porlland A 


...Dec. 1863 *..| 

+1 6 

...Ja7i. 2 , 3, 1864 ...| 

1 


1 

...Jan, 9 , 13 , 1864 . ..j 

— I 0 

...Jan. and Feb. 1864 

+0 4© 

...Mar. and Apr. 1864* 

+0 21 

...Oct. 1864 

-0 23 

...Feb. 17, 18, 1862 

+0 16 

...Dec. 1863 

+1 4 

j Apr.andMayl864| 

• 

...Nov. 1864 i 


...Feb. 17 , 18, 1862 1 

-0 51 

...Dec. 1863 ' 

+1 16 

1 Apr.and May, 1863 


...Nov. 1864 



+25 43 

+ 0 17 

+ 70 

+*S 35 

— 0 25 

+ 6 15 

+ 15 ai 

- 4 15 

+ 6 9 

+i 6 39 

+ 1 49 

+ 7 18 

+ i 6 z 6 

- 1 5 

+ 74 

+i 6 17 

- 4 40 

+ 70 

+20 50 

-28 

+ 6 50 

+22 18 

-0 57 

+ 6 69 

+>S *5 

- I 44 

+ 6 30 

+i 6 37 

— 1 18 

+ 6 22 

+21 37 

- 0 24 

+ 6 26 

+20 55 

-26 

+ 6 23 

+36 14 

+ 0 50 

+10 16 

+31 18 

- 1 21 

+10 19 

+36 23 

+ 0 42 

+14 35 

+26 44 

+ 0 34 

+13 10 

• 


la 


Eiaot ooeflldenta. 


SI » s hz) 



-•003 -f-396 
+•011 +-357 




+0 5 - 008 +-464 + 005 +-122 +-001 

— O 41 —*005 +*463 —*007 +*II 2 —‘012 

‘ +0 25 , +*005 +-280 —*069 +*107 +*007 
+i 50 +*031 +*305 +-045 +-127 +*032 
rfo 42 +*029 +*302 —*018 +*123 +*011 

— O 5 I +’028 +‘301 —*075 +’122 +’001 

-0 11 +-001 +-379 - 034 +-119 --003 

-0 7 +-019 +-403 - 016 +*122 --002 

t 

+’»9» -*040 +*114 ... 

-0 4 e» -•0J7 +-»8» -’oiS +’ii 3 -‘ois , 
—0 7 +‘oi» +'J03 —•oil •(-•III — •oo»j 

-0 24 +-005 +-391 - 007 +112 --007 j 
+0 10 - 007 +-879 --034 +-1I8 + 003 1 

+I 7* +-005 +>663 +-0II +‘179 + 019 
+0 30 +-019 +‘672 --020 + 180 +•010 

+-014 +‘386 - 030 +159 +<009 

+‘546 -‘066 +‘169 ... 

-0 55 --015 +-689 +-010 +‘254 --016 
-0 6 + 022 +-505 +‘009 +-230 -<002 

+ 019 +<450 +<004 + 233 --013 

+‘480 --030 +-230 ... 


AriiiLLEB Dfic ^ 1 Chatham ; by observationB of deviation and horizontal force on one point, and 1 , . 

1 employing X and J) of Oct. 18W (no machine^ on board, or internal Ottinga) f ™ 


Sent *>6 1864 J Wluipraent ; by observations of deviation and horizontal force on one point. 1 i .nflT 

Head raoondN. 62" W.. name X and 3) M above 

014.11,1864. Same observations, X and 2D aa above. Hoad moored 8 . 54® W E = +‘355 +•002 

t After having remained in dry dock 25 days. Head S. 79® E. magnetic. 
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Table I. (continued). — Iron'plated, Iron-built Ships. 


Muimum of Brmioiroular 
devifttion 



Coefficients of 
horisontal induction. 

Fart of D from 



Heeling coefficients 
from 



VB*+C^ 

... 

Mean 

1 





Mean 

Heeling 





HoriBontal force of Bhip 

force to 






Vertical 

coefficient 

Vertical 
induction 
in trans- 
verse iron. 

Vertical 
foi^ and 

g 



• 

North, 

X 


Fore* 

and-alt, 

Transverse 

ill 

Tronsvers<‘ 

force, 

to 

windward, 

tand 

9 

Amount. 

Direction. 



a 

e 

induction. 


induction 
in vertical 

t 


t 


t 

t 



X 

X 

iron. 

t 



* Mean tone to North (XH) being unit. t Sarth’i Horizontal force (U) being unit, | Earth’i Vertical force (Z) being unit 


MDCOCLXY. 


2s 
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Table I. (continued).— -Iron-plated, Iron-built Ships. 







Approsimate ooeffleients. 



Eiaet coeffldeata. 


Ship. 

Compass. 

Place. 

Date. 











A 

B 

c 

D 

K 

31 


(S 

3) 






Resistancr. 

Standard. 

Sheemess 

Aug. 85,86,1868.. 

0 f 

+0 36 

+ 89 

- 9 41 

• 

+ 9 17 

® t 

+0 8 

■ 

+•149 

-•158 

+•111 

+• 01(1 

(d710 ton 8 )i 


JAahon Jhn. 1863 

+» 54 

+ 4 5 

— 6 27 

+ ^ 54 

•fo 59 

+•033 

+■075 

-•105 

+•120 

+• 01 ; 


Portsmouth... June 19, 1863 

mm 

+ 8 21 

- 8 24 

•4 5 48 


EEIE 

+•152 

-136 

leBIol 


Iron-platod, 
iron hull, 



n 

- 1-1 1 

+ 5 46 

- 7 22 

+ 70 

-1 59 

+•018 


■ 

+•122 


16 jpins, 


MaUa Jan, 1864 . 

—0 19 

+ « 36 

— 6 13 

+ «4S 

— I 20 

-•005 

+•030 

—•102 

+•117 

—•023 

600 horse-power. 






+ S 5* 

-I 8 


— •116 




Malta Dec, 27 , 1864 

-0 4 

+ » 30 

- 6 43 

— •001 

+•044 

+•104 

—•020 

Built at Millwall, 













River Thames ; 
hoad8.861»W. 
magnetic. 

Starboard 

Sheemesa Aug. 25, 26, 1862. . . 

•+0 24 

+ 755 

-17 15 

+ 8 28 

+1 9 

+•007 

+•147 

-•274 

+•148 

+•020 

steering. 

Portsmouth... Juno 19, 1863 

+\ 20 

+10 41 

-13 23 

+ H 56 

-0 51 

+•023 

+•198 

-•212 

+•155 

-•015 

Launched 


Portsmouth... Dec. 1863 

-f .2 10 

+ 9 42 

-12 25 

+ 9 43 

-0 49 

+•018 

+•181 

-196 

+•170 

—014 

AprU 11, 1861. 

Main deck. 

Sheornosa Aug. 25, 26, 1862. . . 

-0 18 

+ 9 84 

-17 9 

mm 



+•181 

—860 

+•244 


Plated with head 


Portsmouth... Juno 19, 1863 

-f2 9 

+ 96 

-13 6 , 

+13 25 

+1 12 


+•175 


+ 232 


generallj to West- 
ward. 


Portsmouth... Deo. 1863 

+3 5 

+ 3 41 

-11 11 

+12 39 

-3 30 

+ 054 

+•070 

-•17.3 

+•219 

-•061 

Hector ('). 

Standard. 

Portsmouth... Feb. 16, 1864 

-0 24 

+81 53 

+ 4 54 

+ 5 24 

-0 39 

—007 

+•393 

» 

+•079 

+•094 

-on 

(4089 tons), 

Iron-cased, 
iron hull, 














Starboard 

steering. 


1 





* 






28 guns, 800 h.-p. 

Portsmouth... Fob. 16, 1864 

-1-0 37 



+ 8 24 

-0 16 


+•545 

+•164 

+•147 


Built at Glasgow ; 
headS.20»E. ' 



























magnetic. 

Jjaunchod 





• 









8 ept. 26, 1862. 

Main deck. 

Portsmouth... Fob. 16, 1864 

+0 16 

+31 22 

+ 13 6 U 

+ 9 47 

-0 50 



+•239 


Bin 

Plated with head 









N. 56* W. and 

S. 49® W. 



% 











Valiant. 

Standard, i 

• 

Sheemesa ...Jan. 12, 16, 1865... 

- 1-1 3 

+ 2 30 

-12 44 

+ 4 54 

-0 43 

f-018 


—211 

+•085 

-•018 

(4144 tons), 

Iron-plated, 
iron hull, 









$ 


















28 ^ns, 800 h.-p. 

Starboard 
steering. ' 

Sheemesa ...Jan. 12, 16, 1865... 

-t-* 7 ' 

+ 735 

-20 12 

+ 6 52 

-0 14 

+ 037 

+•138 

-•325 

+•120 

-•004 

Built at Millwall, 
River Thames; 



a 
























heads. 87® W. 














Launched 

Oct. 14, 1868. 

Main dock 
(Starboard). 

Sheemen ...Jan. 18, 16, 1865... 

+2 35 

+ 5 29 

-18 39 

+ 85 

-0 18 

+ 045 

+ 101 

-•297 

+•142 

-•003 

Plated with head 
generally to West- 














ward. 












1 



(') Hector, June 0, 1863. In buin at Portemouth, by obeemtioiii of Deritiioa and Horuontal force on one point, and employing X and D of 
February 1864, B=+-398, C=+169. 
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Table I. (continued). — Iron*plated, Iron-built Ships. 



CoeflIeiantE of 
hoibontal induction. 

Pnrtof Dfrom 

Fora- 

ftud-nft, 

a 

t 

Trtnsvaraa 

e i 
t 

1 

Fora- 

ind-aft 

induction. 

Tnuirane 

induction. 

-158 

-‘326 

0 f 

-5 55 

• f 
+12 21 

-046 

-•254 

-1 33 

+8 34 

-193 

—401 

-7 53 

+16 33 


— 


-•109 --203 -3 £1 + 9 15 *983 


791 1-264 --093 --325 


726 1-377 - 151 -397 


859 M64 --068 --SU 




-2 59 

+ 9 54 

-6 56 

+15 14 



* Mean tom to North (XH) twing unit. t Earth’s Horixontsl force (H) being unit. { Earth’s Yertioal force (Z) being unit. 


^s2 
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Tablk II.— Iron*plated, Wood-built Ships. 


Ship. 

ComiNuiB. 

Place. 

Date. 

Approxiinata coeffloienta 

1 *■ 

1 Exact ooeffioients. 

A 

11 

! ® 

D 

E 

% 


6 

!D 


1 Royal Oak. 

Iron-cased, 
wood-built, 
4056 tons, 35 guns, 
800 horse-power. 

Iron-plated ; 
head S. 49^ £. 

Floaty out of dock 
March 19, 1863. 

Stand^ird. 

Chatham ... 1 . Mar. 19, 1863 

Chatham Apr. 11, 1863 

Sheomess June 2, 1863 

Plymouth ...Jan. 8 , 1864 

Malta Mar. x, 1864 

« / 

-0 39 
! -0 12 
! 9 

4-13 56 
4-12 20 
4-8 8 

« f 

4- 7 26 
4-10 9 
+ 6 1 

0 / 

4-3 9 
4 - 2 19 
4 - 2 58 

» f 

4-0 1 

4-0 20 
— 0 48 

-on 

-•003 

— ‘020 

4--253 
4-231 
4**248 
4- *218 
+•143 

4-287 
4-J97 
+• 1 # 
4 -*l 72 
-f *108 

+ 047 
+•061 

+ •056 
+ 040 
+ 052 

•005 

+•008 

-•014 

Starboard 

steering. 

Chatliam 

Sheerness 

Apr. 11, 1863 

June 2, 1863 

Juno 2 , 1863 

! 

+0 15 

4-24 5 

4-14 25 

+ 1 47 

4-1 17 

4-004 

+•377 

+•414 

4-379 

4- -241 

^ 

+ 067 
+ 031 

+• 02 * 

Main deck. 

Sheemess 

1 -1 14 

1 

4-32 22 

4-12 47 

-13 41 

- 3 53 

4 - 1 28 

-0 11 

-•033 

4-*546 

4-*210 

+ 026 

-•(KB 

Princi Cokbobt. 

Tron-oased, 

• wood-built, 
4045 tons, 35 guns, 
lOOOhorso-powor. 
Iron-plated ; 
heads. 89^ W. 

Standard. 

Milford May 25. 1863 

Plymouth ...Feb. 9, 1864 

-0 6 

-0 £8 

+33 3!) 
+25 36 

4 - 2 18 
4-3 6 

-0 4 

-0 33 

-001 

4--569 

4-*447 

a 

-•228 

-•064 

+ 040 
+•054 

-•001 

-•010 

Calioonia. 
Iron-cased, 
wood-built, 
4195 tons, 35 guns. 

1 1000 horse-power. 

Iron-plaf<»d ; 

1 heads. Sir W. 

Standard. 

Sheernoss June 15, 1864 

+0 18 

+25 47 

- 8 21 

4- 2 57 

4-0 20 


4-‘448 

-•138 


1 

OCKAK. 
Iron-cased, 
wood -built, 
4047 tons, 35 guns. 
1000 horse-power. 
Iron-plated ; 
head S. 7^ £. 

Standard. 

• 

Deronport ...Aug, 3, 1864 

-fO 8 

4-13 2 

4-15 23 

4-13 39 

4 - 2 31 

-0 4 

4- -002 

4- -229 

4--259 

+ 044 

• 

-•001 

Royal Sovereion. 

Iron-cased, 1 

wood-buil^ 

alim /IT 

Standard. 

Portsmouth...* 

ruly 21, 22, 1864 

uly 21, 22, 1864 

uly 21, 22, 1864 

uly 21, 22, 1864 

-0 3 

+ 12 38 

+23 30 

4- 7 41 

+0 7 

-•001 

4-233 

+ •219 

+•134 

+ 002 

Steering wheel 
(up()er deck). 

Portsmouth...*] 

-1 8 

-19 40 

4-16 3 

-9 14 

—022 

4-*487 

-323 

+•238 

-159 

iiirrub BKiip ui 

: 5 guns, 3765 tons, 

^ 8 &) horse-power. 

Iron-plated ; 1 

1 hoods. 72* £. 

• 

Steering wheel 
(Cap.’s cabin). 1 

Portsmouth. . . J 

-0 25 

4-20 11 

4 - 4 56 

4 - 6 20 

-5 10 

-007 

+‘364 

+•086 

+ 110 

-090 

Starb** forward! Portsmouth... J 
(lower deck). | 

-0 87 

-13 15 

4-40 15 

4-15 43 

-4 42 

-004 

-•277 

+•563 

+•272 

w-OW 

Port, forwardj 
(lower deck). 

Portsmouth. . . J uly 2 1 , 22, 1 864 

-f 6 42 

-14 36 

- 7 8 j 

4-13 23 

-f 4 38 

4-117 

-•286 

-•119 

+•233 

+•081 


Suspended 
over fore- 
turret. 

Port«moutb...JuIy 21, 22, 1864 

+1 0 

-19 33| 

+ 9 23 1 

i 

4-8 9 

+ 0 1 




I 

■ 

BlfTEKPItlSI!'. 

(t)93 tons), 4 guns, 
160 h.-p. screw. 
Built and plated at 
Deptford; head 
S.5^W. Launched 
February. 1864. * 

Standard. 

Greenhithe ...June 7, 1864 

+l 24 

4-14 42 

-18 45 

4- 2 34 

- 1-0 36 

4-•025 

4-*267 

-•312 



WOLYERENI *. 
(703 tons), 21 guns, 
400 h.^. screw. 
Built at Woolwich; 

head S.RW. 
Launched in 1863. 

Standard. 

• 

• 

Greenhithe ...May 31, 1864 

• 

• 

+0 23 

4-14 10 

- 2 11 

4 - 8 20 

4-0 46 

a 

4--007 

4-253 

- 036 ‘ 

+•068 

+•018 


^ Wood bottoiQi Irotii4»ied, with central iron battery. Iron topsides, decks and beams. 


* Wood hull, iron beams and stanohionii 










CHASAOKEB OF THE ABMOUE-PLATED SHIPS OF THE BOTAL XAYY. 
Table II. — Iron>plated, Wood-built Ships. 


]i fftTiinnm of semidroiiUr 
deriotioa 

V5*+c5 



Coeffioienti of « . - ^ ^ 

horiEontolindootion. Part of D from 


^ T«n,T.r« 

t t 


lloelinff coeffloients 




0 f 


+ 62 
+ 4 39 

•896 

+ 4 32 

•88S 


841 I -886 21 -862 M60 -118 -160 -.3 51 +5 20 


0 --126 
3 -fOOl 




M17 -059 


8 I -HO 16 I -0 24 I +*015 1 + 038 



201 ’646 481 -923 1 083 - 036 - 118 -1 9 + 3 40 *929 -0 15 +0 19 -0 34 + 045 +*112 



•912 1 097 + 044 


•980 1020 +-202 
•917 1091 +028 


- •204 +1 5 + 6 36 


242 +5 58 + 7 7 


184 +0 34 + 5 45 


0 2 +15 55 


1-224 

-•146 

+•220 

-5 6 

r 

+ 7 44 

1-089 

4 

+*018 

—004 

+0 83 

+ 2 43 



•Maw force to irortti(XH)brfiig unit + Eartli’i Hoiwmtol force (H) being unit t BertJi'i Veitiodl foroe (Z) befog 
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Table III. — Iron-built Ships, Her Majesty’s Navy. 



OsoNTCs. Standard. 

(f813 tons), 

4 guns, 600 h.-p., screw. 

4 £uilt at Birkenhead 

head N. 66 ® W. magnetic. 

Launched Not. 28, 1868. Stwboard Portamouth ...July 7, 1863 

Bteenng. 

QDamar Standard. 

(2812 tons), 

4 guns, 500 h.-p., screw. 

Built at MillwRll, Eivor 

Thames ; head West. ^t^j^ring Sheomess Nov. 21, 23, 1863 

Tjaunched Jan. 5, 1863. 


Approslaiata eoeffldento. 


Exact cocfleicDtB. 


B 

c 

0 t 


on 

- 7 45 

- 


- 6 55 



- 9 39 

- 

to 41 

-10 27 

- 

13 7 


00|-*0()7 
-•004 
*000 


1 18 

+ > 

1 4 

+ 2 


Adventitrr. Standard. Greenhithe... April 26, 1862 ... + 
Oroonhithe ...Oct. 28, 1868 + 

400 horse-power, screw. 

Built at Birlenheod. loioha7M,J<^n...lfov.ii,ii64. • 

Launched Feb. 17, 1855. 


Dsohedart. Standard. Oreenhithe ...July 8, 1868 . 

Giwnhithe ...Deo. 16, 1862 . 

100 horse-power, screw. 


(700 tons), Standard. Greenhithe ...Sept. 1, 1863 ... 

100 horse-power, screw. 


Caradoc. 

(676 tons), 

Paddle-wheel, 350 li.-p. Standard. Oreenhithe ...Feb. 12, 1868... 
Built at Blackwall. 

Launched July 1847. 


IlTDrSTRY. 

( 6 ;J 8 tons), 

Screw, 80 horee-power. Standard. Oroonhithe ..March 14, 1863 
Built at Blackwall. 

Launched 1854. 


Supply. 

(638 tons), 

Screw, 80 horse-power. Standard. Greenhithe ...Oct. 17i 1863 . 

Built at Blackwall. 

Launched June 1854. 


- 4 5 

-1-10 5 

- 3 59 

-f-10 5 

- 3 28 

+ 8 





25 

+ 3 24 

+10 50 

+ 1 31 

48 

-13 28 

- 2 54 

+2 3 

13 

+11 32 

CO 

1 

+2 58 


-0 12 -13 32 - 1 40 -f2 55 +0 16 
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Table III. — ^Iron-bnilt Ships, Her Majesty’s Navy. 


Maximum of semidreular 
dovitcion 

Vb^+c* 

floriiontal force of ehip 

V®«+(p*. 

• 

Menu 
force to 
Northi 

\ 

1 

X 

Cocfflcienta of 
horisontal ioductlon. 

FWrtof Dfrom 

Mean 

Vertical 

force, 

jC5 

t 

Heeling 

coefllcien 

to 

windwan 

X 

Heeling cocfflcienta 
from 

- ft 

9 

t 

Fore* 

Mid-aft, 

a 

t 

TraniTcrw 

e 

t 

Tort- 
and - *00 
induction 

TranevpTM 

induction 

5 

Vertical 
inductioi 
in trana- 
verae iron 

Vertical 
force ant 
induetioii 
. in Tcrtica 
iron. 

u 

tan 4 

Amount. 

Direction. 

t 

0 


o 




■■ 


0 / 


» t 

0 t 




M* 

•247 

235 




H| 









14 

•834 

238 

•875 

M 48 

-041 


-1 22 

+6 40 

1164 

+1 4 

•fO 36 



lEmm 

*4* 

/•» S * ^ 
t -293 

225 




H 







H|| 


i; 

m 

228 

•862 . 

1-160 

-029 

-•247 

-0 58 

+8 13 




1 

n 


11 

n 

879 ) 

■870 

M 50 

-080 

-180 

-2 38 

+5 58 

1117 

+0 51 

+0 31 

+0 20 

+ 060 

+■147 

6 

■m 

292 













18 ) 

•315 

294 

•886 

M 89 

-061 

-•167 

-2 0 

+5 97 

1-248 

+1 10 

+0 28 

-fO 42 

+•120 

+•294 


•200 

111 

•922 

1-085 

—031 

-125 

-1 0 

+3 50 







Hi 

•199 

111 

•918 

I ^090 

-035 

-129 

-1 8 

+4 1 







9 

1 


•U 3 













12 f 

•215 

295 

•841 

M 86 

-072 

-•246 

-2 21 

+8 21 







12 

■901 

897 

•861 

1161 

—056 

—222 

-1 50 

+7 88 











• 











nj 

■195 

78 

•869 

- 

1-151 

-108 

-154 

-3 34 

+5 3 

M 95 

+1 0 

+0 87 

+0 34 

+•103 

+•252 

13 } 

•243 

191 ) 

•945 

1-058 

-021 

—089 

-0 38 

• 

+2 42 

1002 

+0 15 

+0 14 

+0 1 




1 

349 ) 

•937 

i * oe 7 

-014 

—112 

r 

-0 41 

+3 40 

•859 

-0 5 

+0 18 

-0 23 


• 

18 ) 

•242 

188 ) 

1 

1-081 

-■088 

-122 

-0 55 

+3 47 






a 


* Mean force to Nortli (XH) being unit 


t Eertb’a Horiaontal force (H) bong unit 


) Barth’a Vertical force (Z) being unit 
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Table IV. — Iron-built Ships, Mercantile Marine. 


Ship. 

Compass. 

Place. 

Date 

1 

1 

Approximate ooefBdents. 



Exact ooeilloieDtf. 


• 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

9 


(s 

3) 

s’ 





0 / 

0 / 

0 / 

0 / 







Rainbow^ 

Station No. 1 

Deptford 

July and Aug. 1838 

4-0 40 

-50 38 

-11 4 

+1 23 

+0 38 

+ 012 

-•802 

-•173 

mi 



„ No. a 
„ No. 3 



+0 35 
+0 42 

-18 45 

-15 46 

-12 57 

-10 39 

+2 30 
+3 7 

+0 2 
-0 2 

+ 010 
+ 012 

-•327 

—279 

-•217 

—181 


B 


M No. 4 



+0 5 

- 8 5 

- 9 33 

+3 28 

+0 2 

+•001 

-145 

-•161 

B 

m 

iKoNSIDEa* 

BinnaclOi or 
steering. 

Liyerpool .. 

Oct. 27, 1838 

0 0 

-24 16 

+20 50 

+2 15 

-0 1 

■ 

—416 

+•346 

+•030 

•000 

! Great Eastern^ 

Standard 

River Thames... Sept. 7| 1859 ... 

-0 10 

+23 13 

+25 38 

+4 21 

-0 37 

-•003 

+•402 

+•408 

m 

-•oil 

! 

position. 

Portland 

...Sept. 12,1859... 

-1 3 

+22 42 


+4 44 


-018 


+•272 

Bi 

m 


Compass aft 
on platform. 

River Thames... Sept. 7, 8, 1859 

-i 40 

fl3 34 

+22 41 

+7 56 

-0 12 

-•029 

+•247 

+*359 

+•138 

-•003 


Compass on 
fore bridge. 

River Thames... Sept. 8, 1859 ... 

$ 

+0 3 

+31 56 

+17 47 

+4 31 

-0 9 

+•001 

+•551 

+•282 

+•079 

-•003 

! Clydk 

• 

t 

Standard 

position. 

Greonliitho ...Fob. 21, 1863 

+0 41 

- 7 56 

+ 7 25 

+4 43 

+0 8 

+•012 

-143 

+•124 

+ 082 

+•002 

CiTT OF Sydney... 

Standard 
. position. 

Greenhithe ...June 13, 1863 

+l 27 

- 3 29 

-18 51 

+4 32 

+0 23 

1 

+ 025 

-065 

-•311 

+ 079 

+•007 


) :: 


ft. in. ft. in. 

' Station No. 1, (near the binnacle) 13 2 distant from the extreme part of stem, 4 04 from dock. ) 

H 2, 31 0 „ f, 

II 3| 48 3 II II 

A 1^516 

" ** I 47 0 from knight head of stem 

* See Philosophical TransactionSi 1839, Part I. p. 208. 

* See Philosophical TransactionSi 1860| Part 11. p. 375. 

• » 

Table of Terrestrial Magnetic Elements. [1864.] 


I See Philosophical Transactions, 
^ ’•^"^Partl. p. 167. 


Place. 

In British absolute units. 

Dip $, 

Tan/. 

HorisouUl force at Greenwich 
being unit*. 



Horizontal force. 

Vertical force. 

Greenwich 

3*83 

+ 9*53 

* 

+68 7 

+ 2-49' 

1*00 

+2*49 

Greenhithe 

3*84 

+ 9*50 

+ 68 5 

+2*48 

1*00 

+2*48 

Sbeerness 

3*83 

+ 9*50 

+68 2^ 

+2*48 

1*00 

+2*48 

Portsmouth 

3*86 

+ 9*48 

+67 50 

+2*45 

1*01 

+2*47 

Portland 

3*88 

+ 9*50 

+67 45 

+2*44 

1*01 

+2*47 

Plymouth 

3*86 

+ 9*54 

+67 58 

+2*47 

1*01 

+2*49 

Milford 

3*62 

+ 9*80 

+69 44 

+ 2*71 

•95 

+2*56 

Greenock 

3*38 

+ 10*04 

+71 23 

+2*97 

•88 



f For British absoluto units multiply by 3*83. 

I For Foreign absolute units multiply by 1*76. 
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Table IV. — Iron-built Ships, Mercantile Marine. 


Muciin 

lloriE 

• 

III 

Mean 
foroe to 
North, 

\ 

t 

I 

K 

Coefficient! of 
horisontal induction. 

Fart of D from 

Moan 

vertical 

force,' 

t 

Heelinfif 

coefficient 

to 

windwardf 

X 

Heeling cooffioienUi 
from 

q 

9 

t 

snUl fonw of ihip 

Fore- 

and-aft 

a 

t 

Tranirene 

e 

t 

Fore- 

and-aft 

induction. 

Transrc'rie 

.induction. 

Vertical 
induction 
in trans- 
verie iron 

Vertical 
foroe and 
induction 
in vertical 
iron. 

if 

land 

Amount. 

Dirertion. 



0 





0 / 

0 f 


® t 

0 f 

0 1 



52 

•8» 

193 

•984 

1016 

+•008 

-•040 

+0 14 

+1 9 







22} 

•392 

213 

•972 

1029 

+•015 

-•071 

+0 34 








19 

•333 

313 


•997 

+•057 

-050 

+1 40 








121 

•217 

228 

•999 

1001 

+ 060 

-•060 

+1 43 








S '2 

•543 

140 

•914 

1-094 

-•050 

-•122 

-1 33 

+3 50 







B 

B 

45 i 

•791 

1-264 

-072 

*-•192 

-3 50 

+8 13 









34} 

•775 

1-291 

-•082 

-•209 

-4 4 

+8 48 







26} 

•438 

55} 

•897 

1-115 

+•066 

-•182 

+0 38 

+7 18 







36} 

•619 

27 

•892 

M 31 

-•038 

-178 

-4 38 

+9 16 

- 






11 

•189 

139 

•870 

1-149 

-059 

-•201 

-1 57 

+6 39 

1-275 

1 23 

+0 35 

+0 47 



19 J 

•158 

258 i 

•816 

1-225 

-•120 

-•248 

-4 8 

+8 44 

1’246 

1 31 

+0 46 

+0 45 




* Mean force to North (MI) being unit. t Ewtb’a Horizontal force (H) being unit. t Earth’a Vertical force (Z) being unit. 


Table of Terrestrial Magnetic Elements. [1864.] 


! 

Place. 

In British absolute units. 

Dip 4 

Tan 1 

Horizontal force at Greenwich 
being unit}. 

1 

Horizontal force. 

Vertical force. 

• 

Horizontal force. 

Vertical force. 

Lisbon 

4-8l 

+ 8-46 

+60 23 

+ 1-76 

1*26 

+2*21 

Gibraltar 

5'09 

+7*89 

+57 9 

+ 1*56 

1-33 

+2*06 

Madeira 

5-17 

+ 8*27 

+ 57 65 

+ 1-60 

1*35 

+ 2’l6 

Tenerife 

5’44 

+ 8-10 

+56 10 

■fl-49 

1*42 

+2*12 

Malta 

6-66 

+7*29 

+ 52 20 

+ 1*29 

1*47 

+ 1*90 

Simons Bay, Cape 
of Good Hope 

} . 

-6-43 

-55 8 

-1‘44 

M7 

-1*68 

Yokohama, Japan 

6*32 • 

+7*08 

+48 10 

+ W2 

1 

1'65 

+ 1*85 


f For British absolute units multiply by 3*83. 
1 For Foreign absolute units multiply by 1‘76. 
2 T 


MDCCCLXV. 
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ON THE EFFECT ON THE COMPASS OF PARTICULAR MASSES OF SOFT IRON IN A SHIP*. 

The form of the general equations for the cflfcct of the soft iron of a ship on the 
compass does not, as we have seen, depend on the form, position, or inductive capacity of 
the iron. They involve, it is true, nine coefficients which depend on these particulars, 
but the data of the problem are in general not these particulars, but the effects which 
they cause in certain definite positions of the ship. This is fortunate, because, while the 
form of the general equations is obtained at once from very simple physical considera- 
tions, and while the special formula? required are deduced from these by simple trigono- 
metrical operations, and the coefficients are then deduced from the observations by a 
simple arithmetical operation, the a priori determination of the effect on the compass 
of given masses of iron is, in all but the very simplest cases, a matter of great and gene- 
rally insuperable difficulty. 

It is however in all cases interesting, and in some cases important, to be able to form 
an approximate estimate of the nature and amount of the effects on the compass of 
particular masses of iron, and although the precise cases of masses of iron in which the 
problem admits of an exact solution may not often occur, yet cases frequently occur of 
masses of iron sufficiently resembliqg. them to have much light thrown on their effects 
by the knowledge of the effect of the simpler bodies which they most nearly resemble. 

The most general case for which the problem can be solved is that of ellipsoids and 
ellipsoidal shells, including the forms into which these degenerate, as spheres, spheroids, 
plates, cylinders, &c., but the general solution is so extremely unmanageable, in its 
practical application, that it is more convenient to consider the simpler cases indepen- 
dently. The cases which we shall consider are — 

1. Infinitely thin rods of finite or infinitesimal length. 

2. Infinitely thin plates of finite dimensions magnetized longitudinally. 

3. Infinite plates of finite thickness magnetized perpendicularly. 

4. Spheres. 

6. Spherical shells. 

6. Infinitely long cylinders magnetized perpendicularly. 

7. Infinitely long cylindrical shells magnetized perpendicularly. 

• 

A little consideration will show that there is hardly any arrangement of iron in a ship 
which docs not bear more or less resemblance to one or other of these cases. 

The physical theory of Coulomb, on which Poisson’s mathematical theory is based, 
supposes, as is well known, that there is no separation of two kinds of magnetism except 
^ithin infinitely small elements of the iron ; but on this theory, if the iron be homoge- 

* I beg to express my obligations to Professor W. Thombos for much of irhat is no nfatinnil in this part of the 
paper, and at the same time to express my hope that he may bo induced to complete the promised Treatise on 
the Mathematical Theory of Magnetism, part of which was published in the Phil. Trans. 1861 . — A.. S. 
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neous, the result on all external bodies is precisely the same as that of a certain distri- 
bution of North and South magnetism on the surface of the iron. 

To avoid the ambiguity which arises from the use of the terms “ North” and “ South” 
magnetism, we shall speak of the magnetism of the north end of the needle and the 
southern hemisphere of the earth as red magnetism, of the Siouth end of the needle and 
the northern hemisphere as blue magnetism. 

I. An infinitely thin rod. 

Let S be the area of a section of the rod, F the component of the earth’s force in the 
direction of the rod, and * a coefficient depending on the inductive capacity of the iron. 

Each end of the rod will have a quantity of free magnetism =«SF, the magnetism 
being red at the north end, blue at the south end of the rod. 

If Xy y, z be the coordinates, r the distance of the blue end, a/, y, d the coordinates, 
/ the distance of the red end, I the length of the rod, X, Y, Z the components of the 
earth’s force, then the effect of the rod on a red particle at the origin is a force 


Towards a?=*S | 


7^7 


Towards | 


~r'7 

{?'7*x+7''y+^7"4’ 

Towards z =xS | 

( 


f / x+%*'y+*-,-z|. 


If the rod be infinitely short, and x^—x=.dx<> 'fj—y—dy^ J—z—dz^ l—ds^ then force 
Toward. .=*S${3f (f g+f g+i |) -g}{|x+ |y+§z}. 

Toward. |+J g) -|}{gx + |Y+gzj. 

Towards r=*sg{3i(i g+f g) -g}{gx+gY+gz}. 

If the rod be in the plane of a:, y and parallel to the axis of a*, then «, dy and d2:=0, 
and force 

Towards a:=^^^3^—l^X, . 

Towards y = ^ 3^X, 

Towards z=0. 

If the rod be in the axis of x. then a?=r, and the forge is 

2’^X in the direction of +x. 

If the rod be in the axis of y, then x=0, and the force is 

JcS/ 

-^X in the direction of —x. 

The .product xSDC is called the moment of the magnetic rod. 

2 T 2 
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We will now pause to state what is known of the value of k for iron of different kinds. 

The coefficient * is the quantity so designated by Neumann in Crelle’s Journal, 
vol. xxxvii. p. 21, Weber in Getting. Trans, vol. vi. p. 20, and Thalen in Nov. Act. 
Soc. Reg. Upsal. 1861. 

It is related to the k of Poisson’s papers in the fifth volume of the * Memoires de 
rinstitut,’ and to the g of Green’s celebrated “ Essay on the Mathematical Theories 
of Electricity and Magnetism ” (Nottingham, 1828 ; reprinted in Crelle’s Journal, 
vol. xlvii.), by the equation 


Green, in the essay referred to, finds, from some experiments of Coulomb on steel wire. 


whence 


^=*986636, 

*=17-625. 


Weber finds the following values of * : 


Steel tempered to glass hardness and already magnetized . . . 4-091 

Steel tempered to glass hardness with no permanent magnetism . 4-934 


Soft steel 5-61 

Soft iron 36 


Thalen finds, from six specimens of soft iron carefully annealed, the following 
values : „ . 

Specimen. x. 

1 34-58 

2 27-24 

3 45-26 

4 32-25’ 

5 44-23 

6 36-96 

Mean . . . 36-75 


.From observations of iron bars given by Scoresby in his ‘ Magnetical Investigations,’ 
vol. ii. p. 320, we derive * 

Iron rod, not struck 16-77 

Iron rod, struck .... ... 44*07 

From observations which we have made with a rod of iron i^ths of an inch in dia- 
mfeter, 3 feet long, we have found 

X. 

Iron, not struck 12*48 

Iron, struck several sharp blows, about 80 

Hence probably in the iron plates used in ship-building » may vary ffrom 10 to 30. 
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2. An infinitely thin plate of finite dimensions magnetized longitudinally. 

If F be the component of the earth’s magnetism in the x>lane, and perpendicular to 
any part of the edge, we shall have a distribution of red magnetism on the northern edge 
of the plate, of blue magnetism on the southern ; and if m be the thickness of the plate, 
then the force exerted by a part of the blue edge of length ds^ or a red particle at a 
distance r, will be 

and the effect of the whole edge will be given by ordinary integration. Such a plate 
may in fact be considered as a collection of thin iron rods laid side by side, parallel to 
the direction of the component of the earth’s force which we are considering. 


3. An infinite plate of finite thickness magnetized perpendicularly. 

Let F be the component of the earth’s force perpendicular to the plate. 

The northern surface of the plate will have a distribution of red free magnetism, the 
southern surface of blue ; the amount of each on an clement of surface =dS being 


_*Z-. 

l + 45rx 


dS. 


Each surface will exercise a force in a direction perpendicular to the plate of 
on a red particle anywhere situate. 

Hence the effect of the one surface, in the case of an external particle, will be to 
neutralize the effect of the other. 

On an internal particle, both sui’faces acting in the same direction, the force will be 


Y F to South. 
l + 4»x 


4. Sphere. 

The distribution of free magnetism on the surface of a sphere will of course be sym- 
metrical with regard to two poles and an axis parallel to the direction of dip, the free 
magnetism being red in the northern half of the sphere, blue in the southern ; the 
amount on a unit of surface at cither pole will be 

and at a point at the extremity of a radius making an angle a with the axis 

I cos «=-, — \ — . F cos a, 

l-h^irx 

The effect on a red particle at a distance r from the centre of the sphere, and in a 
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direction making an angle a with the axis, p being the radius of the sphere, is 

^ 4 ^ (3 cos®a— 1) to Norths 


4» 

T 


3 sin a cos a from axis. 


Hence, at the pole, but outside the sphere, it is 


8ir 

- 11 - 

_ 

1+3. 


F 


to North. 


At the equator, and anywhere inside the sphere, it is 


1 +^irx 


F to South. 


The sphere, therefore, acts on external particles precisely as an infinitely small magnet 
4,rx 

of moment r ? . — p®F held in the direction of the lines of force. 

Here we may pause to observe the very remarkable fact that while the effec.t of a thin 
.rod or plate magnetized in a direction parallel to itself is nearly proportional to », the 
effect of a plate magnetized at right angles to its plane, or of a solid sphere, is almost 
independent of the value of k. 

Thus, talking Webek’s observations, the values of * for steel and soft iron are nearly 
5 and 36. A soft iron rod or thin plate magnetized in the direction parallel to itself 
would therefore have more than seven times the effect of a steel rod or plate of the same 
dimensions ; but in the case of spheres the proportion of the effects would be 

m ■■ : -993 

= 24; 25 nearly; 

or the effect of the hardest steel sphere is within 4 per cent, of the effect of a similar 
sphere of soft iron, and within 5 per cent, of the effect of a similar sphere of a substance 
infinitely susceptible of induction, and hammering such a sphere would make no per- 
ceptible difference in«its effect. 

At the equator outside, and anywhere in the interior, the force of the sphere, as we 
have said, is 

^ tt 

— 'xP 

^ to South; 


1 
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this force therefore would, within 6 per cent in the case of a steel sphere, and within 
1 per cent in the case of a soft iron sphere, neutralize the effect of the earth’s magnetism. 


5. Spherical Shell. 

Let be the radius of the outer surface, q of the inner. 

There will be a distribution of free magnetism on the outside similar to that on the 
sphere, but in the case of the shell 

Sir 


1 + 


I=*F 


H-f) 


There will be a similar distribution of free magnetism, but of the opposite kind, in 
the interior surface, such that if I' represent the amount of blue magnetism on a unit of 
surface at the north polo of the interior surface. 

Hence for an external particle the coefficient will be 




r=*F 


{ 


K- 


1 

8 ^ 2 i 

+^”‘+S-3’‘ 1 

1 

p^j 


1-2 

_ E. 

1+^. 1-2+A 

3 p 8»x 

nearly, if x be large and 1 — 2 small. 

If 1“^ be infinitely small, the intensity both outside and inside at the North end 

Jr 

1 

is = 1 + 4 ^^ • f’j or the same as in a plate, as might be expected. 

Mr. Bablow found that in a shell of -g^th of an inch thick and 10 inches diameter 
the effect was that of a solid sphere, whence 

1 

150 2 

3 “3’ 


1 


150 8irx 


112-5 


or *=- 


7C 

=35-8, 

which agrees closely with the previous results. 
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The coefficient for the force on a point in the interior of the spherical jshcll is 


-Ta-i') 


-'xF 

— 3 


?■('-?) 




=-F 


l-| 




p 


nearly, when * is large and 1“^ small; and the whole directive force in the interior 
will in that case be 


l-F 


8^x 


(‘-D’ 


and therefore if the shell be thick it will be nearly zero, the residual force being inversely < 
as the thickness ; if the shell be thin, the loss of force will be nearly proportional to the 
thickness. 

6. Infinite cylinder., magnetized at right angles to its length. 

Kadius 

The intensity of red magnetism on a point in the surface at an angle a from North is 


i=: 


xF cos a 


’2?rx + 1 


The effect on a red particle at a distance r, r making an angle a with the North and 
South axis of a perpendicular section, is 


L'xx 


■C’jL 

2irx+l ^ r*' 


i cos 2a . . . to North, 

.-rF'Ssin2a . . . to East. 
2xx +1 r* 


2>rx 


7. Infinite cylindrical shell. 

External radius^, inteimal radius g. 

The distribution of free magnetism will be similar to that on the’ solid cylinder, 
except that, as in the case of a spherical shell, the free magnetism on the interior sur- 
face will be of the opposite kind to that at corresponding points of the external ^urface. 
For the external surface (red at North), 


I=aF. 


l + 2*’x 


l + 4irx+4ir' 
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Ihtemal surfii^ (blue at North), 

r=»F 


H-4ir*+4»« 


Hence for an external particle the coefficient will be 2 t^I— 




2txF- 




l+4»x+4irV^ 

i-y 

p 




2incF 
‘ 21 CX+I 


p ' 2ir» 


nearly, when * is large and 1— ^ small. 


In the interior of the cylinder the coefficient is 


— 2ir{I — F}s= — 2irxF 


l+4irx + 4irV^l~|5^ 


1-2 


= -F 




p ’ 2irx 

nearly, if « be large and 1—^ be small ; or whole force in interior 


l + 2irx 


(‘-D 


Application to particular eases^ 

As we knoW from the general equations that the effect of any masses of soft iron may 
be represented by means of the coefficients a, c, d, e, fy hy ky and as we are in possession 
of formulse which give the different parts of the deviation in terms of these coefficients, 
by far the most convenient mode of expressing the effect of any given mass of soft iron 
is to find the a, hy c, d, Oyfy y, A, Ar to which it gives rise ; and in what follows we shall 
suppose the formulee involving these quantities and connecting them with the deviation- 
coefficients to be known. 

* Thus from the expressions we have given for the effect of a finite or infinite rod, we 
at once 'derive the coefficients a, by c, they being the factors of X, Y, Z in the expres- 
sions for the force towards or, ivid «o of the others. From these we might derive the 
coefficients $[, x, x kut there would be no interest in the general solution, 

as the rods we have to deal with in practice are always parallel to one of the principal 
axes, and these we shall therefore consider separately. 

MUCOCLZV. 2 u 
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Tran^oerse longitudinal masses of Iron extending from side to side as fyem heaxM. 

Let m be the length of the beam, or in general the breadth of the vessel, r the 
distance of either eqd of the beam from the compass, S the area of the section of the 
beam. It is .easily seen that such a beam will give no coefficient except 

xSm 

Every such beam therefore diminishes the directive force and produces a + qua- 
drantul deviation, the effect being directly proportional to the mass of the beam, 
inversely proportional to the cube of the distance of its ends. 

If we liave a rectangle of four beams, two fore-and-aft and two transverse, the compass 
being in or directly above or below the centre of the rectangle, I being the length of 
the two fore-and-aft beams, m of the two transverse beams, we shall have 

a=-2*s4 

e = -2*S5, 

whence 

X=1-*S 

A r® 

Such beams may be compared to the armour-plating of a ship, and we thus see that 
for a compass near the centre of the ship, I being greater than m, the effect of such 
plating will be to diminish the quadrantal deviation. 

In accordance with this result, we find that in the wood-built iron-plated ships, when 
the compasses are inside the rectangle of the armour-plating, the quadrantal deviation is 
very small. 

When, as in the case of the Warrior and Black Prince, the plating does not extend 
from end to end, and the compasses are near or even outside one end, the case is 
different. 

Thus if the fore-and-aft coordinates of the ends be ad and x, and the distances from 
the compass and r, we shall have 

When the plating extends abaft the compass x is negative, and when this is the casOi 

being of course greater than y, so long as « is greater thany, mr so long as the plating 
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extends halfthfi breadth of the ship abaft the compass^ it will diminish the quadrantal 
deviation. 

When a?=-|y— 

or when the armmrplating extends a little less than half the breadth abaft the compass^ 
its effect on the quadrantal deviation vanishes, and when the distance is less than that 
last mentioned, it increases the quadrantal deviation. 

If the central part of a beam be cut out, and if y and f be the transverse coordinates, 
r, r' the distances of its outer and inner extremities from the compass. 


Hence if such a beam be near the compass so 


that it will increase the directive 


force and diminish the quadrantal deviation ; if distant it will have the opposite effect. 

A vertical rod, z being the vertical coordinate of* the upper, d of the lower end, x and 
y being the horizontal coordinates, will produce 

«=*Sa: A— 

/=*Sy(?-4). 


The effect which is of most interest is that of as it affects the heeling error. 

If z be negative, z' positive, or if the upper end of the beam be above and the lower 
end below the level of the compass, we see that k will be negative, and will in general 
diminish the heeling error. 

If the rod be a short one of length n, 


here k will be +, as 



?>• _ 


or, in other words, if the centre of the rod be within the cone traced out by a line 
through the compass, making an angle of 64® 46' with the vertical, k will be positive, 
and the forcte of the rod will act downwards and increase the heeling error. On the 
other hand, if the centre of the rod be without the cone, k will be negative, and the 
force will act upwards and decrease the heeling error. 

’Hence we see that in all cases, except when the compass is raised very much above 
the upper part of the armour-plates, the effect of armour-plating will be to diminish the 
heeling error. 


2 u 2 
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TMn Plate nuignetized in its pUme. 

If the compass be above or belotir the centre of a rectangular plate, which may repre- 
sent the iron deck of a ship, ^ being the length, 2y the breadth, n the thickness, z the 
height of the compass above it, r the distance from the compass to one comer, and t; the 
^volume of the plAte, 


Ax'naey 

xv 1 

r(af*+z*) 

r 

^ 4xairy ___ 

_x» 1 


r 


1. 



or such a plate will always produce a diminution of the directive force, and if or 
if its length be in the fore-and-aft direction, Si positive quadrantal deviation. 

A vertical thin plate, such as a transverse bulkhead, may, as regards^ transverse 
induction, be considered as a series of thin horizontal beams giving a — diminishing \ 
and increasing 1£). As regards vertical induction, it may be considered as a series of 
vertical rods giving a +<? if before the compass, a — c if abaft, and a -|-Aror —Jc according 
nearly as the centres of the supposed vertical rods arc within or without the cone 
we have described. There would be no difficulty in computing the effect of such a 
bulkhead of given position and thickness if x were known. 

Thick Plate magnetized perpendicularly. 

If the length and breadth of the plate be infinite or very great compared to the 
distance of the compass, such a plate will produce no effect on the compass, the effect 
of one surface being exactly neutralized by that of the other. 

When the dimensions of, the plate are finite we may arrive at an approximate result, 
by supposing lines drawn from the compass to every point on the edge of the further 
surface. The parts of the two surfaces within the pyramid bounded by these lines will 
neutralize each other, leaving only a margin of the nearer surface to act on the compass. 
The effect of this may be easily computed, by computing the effect of four such red or 
blue lines, as the case may be, the free magnetism in a unit of length being 

• P . ^ 

^ X breadth of margin. 

From these considerations we see that the effect of even a thick armour-plating, 
magnetized perpendicularly, will not be great. * 

The effect of a thick transverse armour bulkhead, on a compass immediately above 
and near it, will be to produce a —a, which maybe easily computed, as we may suppose 
the dimensions of the plate in every direction below its upper surface to be infinite. 

K ^ be the thickness of the bulkhead, n the height of the compass above its centre, ; 

1 I 
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Bj^here, 

Let the centre of the sphere be at a distance r from the centre of the compass, and 
let r make angles a, j3, y with the coordinate axes to head, to starboard, and to nadir, 
and let 

4ir 


Then 


whence 


4=m. 


4« r* 

>+T» 


a=M(3c<^*a— 1), 

3 cos acos/3, 
c=^=M 3 cos a cos 7, 
e=M(3cos*/3-l), 
y =A=M 3 cos (3 cos y, 
A=M(3 cos* y— 1), 

X=l+“ {l-3co8*y}, 

«= 0 , 

M 

95= — 3 cos a cos y tan 6, 

hf 

6= -j^Zcosfi cos y tan 

S)= Y ■ I “—cos’ /3), 


@= —ScOSKCOS^t 


From these we see that a sphere, wherever placed, will increase X and give a —k if 

cosy<^ 

or 

y>64® 45', 

and will decrease X and give a if y < 64® 46'. % 

Hence if, as before, we suppose a double cone traced out by a line passing through 
the compass, making an angle 64® 46' with the vertical, all spherical masses of iron 
whose centres are placed without the cone will increase the directive force and diminish 
the usual heeling error. All spherical masses whose centres are placed within the cone 
will diminish the directive force and increase the heeling error. Hence, as far as pos- 
sible, no iron should be either below or above the compass within an angle of 64® 46' of 
the vertical passing through the compass. 

If cos a > cos j3, or if the centre of the sphere be m either fore-and-aft quadrant, the 
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effect of the sphere is to increase the quaditintal deviation ; if in the starboard or port 
quadrant, it will decrease the quadrantal deviation. 

If we have two spheres, one on each side and at the level of the compass, a =90®, 
y=90®, /3=0® and 180°, whence 

x=l*4”M, 

Hence we get the following for the effect of two such spheres according to the 
number of semidiameters which their cenTres are distant from the centre of the compass. 


r. 

e. 

D. 


•333 

19 30 

Sp 

•107 

6 10 

Ap 

•046 

2 40 

hp 

•023 

1 20 


Hence also we find the distance of the spheres required to correct any given qua- 
drantal deviation 2),^ 

4x 


As we have supposed 


1 

i+-j« 


=1, the deviation which two balls of iron of the usual 


kind will correct will be one or two per cent, less than the above. 

AVhen the sphere is in either of the diagonal planes, a=45®, |3=45°, or a= — 45®, 

/ 3 = 135 ^ 

2>=:0, and @=±1^. 

or (S is the same as the ® when the sphere is in a principal plane. This we should of 
course anticipate. 

M 

From the expression ©= ^ 3 cos ce cos y tan 4, we see that in the northern hemisphere, 

if the sphere be below and before, or above and abaft the compass, we have a + semi- 
circular deviation; if above and before, or below and abaft, a semicircular deviation. 


Spherical Shell. 

The effect, if the compass be exterior to thc*8hell, will be precisely the same as that 
of a sphere if for M we substitute 


M 
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or nearly, when « is large and 1—^ small, 

1-2 


M 


i_2+JL 


Hence we see that the force of the shell will be half that of a sphere of equal 
external radius if « bo 12 and the thickness of the shell be of the semidiameter, 
or if *=24 and the thickness be of the semidiameter, or if *=36 and the thick* 
ness of the shell be of the scmidiaraetcr.# 

Hence the effect of a tank -j^th of an inch thick and 4 feet diameter would probably 
be about one-third that of a solid mass of the same dimensions. 

The effect of such a mass as a rifle-tower 4^ inches thick and 10 feet in diameter will 
be nearly the same as if it were of solid iron. Such a tower placed in front of a compass, 
as in the Wanior, will give a considerable +<1, a •— e of half the amount, and therefore 
increase \ and and if the compass be neither much above nor below it, decrease the 
heeling error. 


Infinite cylinder magnetized perpendicularly to its length. 

A compass placed at a considerable height above the deck, near an iron mast or 
funnel, may be considered as acted on by a vertical cylinder or cylindrical shell of infi- 
nite length. If r be the distance of its centre from the centre of the compass, p and q 
the cadii of the outer and inner surfaces of the cylinder, then when the cylinder is solid. 


M= 


2>rx p* 


1 + ‘iwx 


7* 


and when the cylinder is hollow 


2irx p* 

**=r+ 2 « 




1 + 4?r* + 4**** 
1-2 


P 


2tx ^ 

1 + 2** r* I £ I 

^ p’^2»* 


nearly, if » is large and 1—2 small. 
. Also 


hence 


<? = M, 
s =-M; 


A = 1, 

3) = M; 

whence we get the remarkable result, that a long vertical cylinder or a cylindrical shell 
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does not alter the mean directive force on a compass placed near its centre as regards 
elevation. 

It may be interesting to compare the effect of two solid stanchions placed one on 
each side of the compass with that of two solid spheres, in correcting the qnadrantal 
deviation. The effect of the stanchions would be nearly 


whence 



r. 

©. 

D. 


• 

0 i 

2p 

•500 

30 0 

Zja 

•222 

12 50 

4tjp 

•125 

7 10 

5p 

•080 

4 36 


A mast or stanchion placed as we have supposed would generally diminish the heel- 
ing error. 


We may compare the effect on the directive force of a compass on the main deck of 
an iron ship with the effect on a compass in the interior of a spherical shell. 

In some ships the value of X at the main*deck compass is about *75. 

Comparing this value with the expression for the force in the interior of a spherical 
shell, viz., 

P 


we have 


taking « as 24, 




l_*— L. 

^ p Smt* 

1 - 2 =-^ 
^ p 600 


nearly, or the effect is the same as if the compass were inclosed in a spherical shell of 
an inch thick and 50 feet radius, or half an inch thick and 25 feet radiua 
We may observe that at present one of the great difficulties in deducing numerical 
results as to the effect of rods or plates of iron, arises from our ignorance of the value 
of « for iron used for building or plating ships. We hope to be able on some future 
occasion to be able to communicate to the Boyal Society the result of observations 
made for the purpose of determining this value in plates of iron of different kinds. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The following appear to be the principal conclusions to be drawn from the applica- 
tion of observation and theory to the magnetic phenomena in iron ships. 

1. The original semicircular deviation depends principally on the direction of the 
ship’s head in building, and consists principally in an attraction of the north point of 
the needle to the part of the ship which was (nearly) south in building. 

2. This attraction is caused by the subpermanent magnetism induced in the ship 
when building, by the horizontal force of the earth. 

3. If we consider separately, first, the effect of the subpermanent magnetism induced 
by the fore-and-aft component of the horizontal force, and secondly, the effect of the 
subpermanent magnetism induced by the transverse component of the horizontal force, 
the first is relatively less than the second. ' This, if the direction of the ship in building 
does not coincide with a cardinal point, modifies the direction of the semicircular devia- 
tion produced. 

4. A third part, being the remainder of the semicircular deviation, is independent of 
the direction of the ship in building. It is the effect of the subpermanent and transient 
magnetism induced in the ship by the vertical force of the earth, and it consists in an 
attraction of the north point of the needle to the bow or stern. 

In the usual place of the Standard Compass this part is, in the northern hemisphere, 
an attraction of the north point of the needle towards the bow ; but if the compass is 
placed nearly in front of a large vertical mass of iron, as the stem-post, it may be 
towards the stern. 

5. The first and second parts of the semicircular deviation diminish rapidly after the 
ship has been launched, the second generally ’most rapidly ; but after a time, which 
may be taken roughly as a year, if the ship has been allowed to swing on all azimuths, 
they attain a very fixed and permanent amount, from which they do not afterwards vary 
to any great extent. 

The third part changes little, if at all, so long as the ship remains in the same latitude. 

6. The changes which take place in the semicircular deviation of a ship built East 
and West are generally relatively greater than in one built North and South. 

7. The transient magnetism induced by the earth’s horizontal force adds to the effect 
of the subpermanent magnetism induced by the same force, when she is on the stocks, 
and afterwards when her head is in the same direction in which it was while building. 

8. The effect of the subpermanent and transient magnetism induced by the hori- 
zontal force when the ship is on the stocks is principally, and if the ship is built on a 
cardinal point entirely, to produce a dimin ution of the directive force on the needle, 
and very little, and if built on a cardinal point not at all, to produce deviation. 

9. The same effect (nearly) is produced at a subsequent time if the ship’s head is 
placed on the direction in which it was while building. 
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10. This diminution of the directive force is greater if the ship has been built East 

and West than if built North and South. * 

11. The deviations in an iron ship which has been built East or West are more preju- 
dicial than in a ship built North or South in the following respects : — 

1. lliey are less symmetrical and regular, and therefore more perplexing to the 

seaman. 

2. They change more relatively after launching. 

3. They diminish the directive force more when the ship is on particular points. 

12. When a ship has been built head North, the upper p^rt of the stem and the 
lower part of the bow are strongly magnetized ; the upper part of the bow an(J the 
lower part of the stem are weakly magnetized. When a ship has been built head 
South, the upper part of the bow and the low'er part of the stem are strongly, the 
upper part of the stem and the lower part of the bow are weakly magnetized. 

Consequently in ships built head North, a compass placed near the stem will have a 
large semicircular deviation. 

13. In the last case there will be a large downward force on the north point of the 
needle, which will produce a large heeling error. In ships built head South, both the 
last errors will probably be smalL 

14. On the whole, for compasses to be placed in the after part of the ship, the best 
direction for building is head South. For compasses near the centre of the ship, the 
directions head North and head South arc nearly equally good. 

15. The diminution of the mean directive force is the mean of the diminution caused 
by the transient magnetism induced by the horizontal force when the ship’s head is 
North or South, and that induced when her head is East or West, i, e. it is the mean of 
the thrust from the north end and from the north side. 

f 

16. The quadrantal deviation is caused by the excess of the latter over the former, i. e.t 
by the excess of the thrust from the north, side over the thmst from the north end. 

17. The diminution of the directive force and the amount of the quadrantal deviation 
are nearly the same at the same level in different parts of the ship. They increase in 
descending from the position of the Standard Compass to the compasses on the upper 
and main decks. They diminish with the lapse of time. 

18. By substituting wood for iron in the part of -the deck below and above the compass, 
and within an angle of 35° 15' of the vertical line passing through the conjpass, and 
having no masses of iron with their centres within 54° 15' of the same vertical line, the 
directive force is increased and the quadrantal and heeling error generaUy diminished. 

19. In selecting a place for the Standard Compass, care should be taken to avoid as 
much as possible the proximity of the ends of elongated masses of iron, particularly 
if placed vertically ; or, if they cannot be avoided, then a place should be selected where 
they diminish instead of increasing the semicircular deviation. 

The neighbourhood of rifle and gun turrets in ships carrying them should be as much 
as possible avoided. 
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20. In the construction of iron-built and iron-plated ships, regard should be had to 
the providing a suitable place for the Standard Compass. It is not difficult for any one 
who has studied the question, to suggest arrangements which would greatly mitigate the 
injurious effects of the iron of the ship; the difficulty is to reconcile them with the 
requirements of cchstruction and of working. 

Postscript. 

Since the foregoing paper was read, additional observations of deviations have been 
made in the Achilles and Defence, and observations in two new qpn-built armour-plated 
shipef, the Minotaur and Scorpion, the results of which are contained in the annexed 
Table. The observations in the Achilles show a continued diminution in the value of 
S0 and a continued tendency in 6 to return to its original value. The Defence con- 
tinues to show great permanence both in !© and 6. 

The Minotaur, of which it has bee|^ thought desirable to give a woodcut drawn to 



the same scale as the ships represented in Plate XI., illustrates in a very remarkable 
manner some of the principles deduced from other ships. The Minotaur is the first 
iroU'built ship completely plated from- end to end ; her quadrantal deviation is con- 
sequently H mn.ll - Having been built and plated head north, the original deviations in 
all the compasses were very large. In the steering and poop compasses the maximum 
deviation was above 60°. With deviations of this amount the compass becomes useless 
unless corrected by magnets, and magnets were consequently applied, which removed 
almost entirely the semicircular deviation. Probably in a very short time we shall find 
the original — of these compasses to have so far diminished that the compasses will 
be found to be greatly over corrected and to have a considerable -l-^* Magnets were 
also applied to the Standard Ck>mpass. The heeling error at the poop compass is very 
large, 2® 46'. This arises from the compass being so near the stem of the ship, built 
and plated head north, and also from its being elevated above the armour-plating. It 
is interesting to contrast it with the heeling error of the steering compass, where from 
the peculiar configuration of the armour-plating being such as to give a — the heeling 
error is diminished and of a moderate amount. 

The Scorpion is a remarkable instance of the change which takes place in, the semi- 
circular deviation 'from a change of position in a new iron-built vessel. Having been 
built head N. 76* W., or S. 254* E., the original value of 9) was — ‘246, and the original 
starboard angle was 238^*. After lying four months hea^ S. 47* W. or S. 313* E., the 
value of 96 changed its sign and became +*226, and the starboard angle increased to 
€03^*^ thus following very nearly the direction of the south line in the ship. The 
Scorpion is an instance of the successful correction of the heeling error by means of a 
■vqirtical magnet. This reduced the heeling error from 1* 38' to 2' for each degree of heel. 
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Minotaur. r 

((>621 tons) Standard. YictoriaDocks, March 28, 1865 | 

1350 horse-power, RiverTliames, March 30, 1865 ... 

26 guns, , 

Troii-casod, Shoornoss April 10, 1865 .. ] 

iron hull. 0 ^ 

Built on same slip 

as Warrior; head Starboard ( 

N. 3" K. magnetic, firing. Shoernose Apnl 10, 1866 | 

Tiaunchcd 

Dec. 12, 1863. 

Plated head Sheornosa April 10, 1865 .. ] 

N.2yE.in P^>- ^ 

Victoria Docks. 


Scorpion. 
(1857 tons), 

I 350 horse-power, 
4 guns, 

Iron-cased turret 
ship, iron hull. 

Built at 

’Birkenhead; head 
I N. 76'’ W. 


Achilles 

(continued). 


Standard. Birkenhead . . .October 31, 1864 


Birkenhead 


March 14. 1865 
March 15, 1865 


Standard. Portland April 1865 ... 

Lub<m May 4, 1865 




Defence 

(continued). 


Standard. 


Portland April 3, 1865 

LiOon May 1, 1865 


+0 13 +20 19 
+0 *3 +16 51 
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Maximum of aemieireular 
deviation 

Vna+cs 

Mean 
force to 
Noith» 

K 

t 

1 

X 

Coeflicienta of 
horiiontal iadnctioB. 

* Part of D from 

Mean 

Heeling 

coefficient 

Heeling coefflcienta 
from 

t) 

tanf 

\ 

U 

t 

Horixontal force of ship 

vw+r*. 

Fore- 

and-aft, 

a 

t 

Tranavene 

e 

t 

Fore- 

and-aft 

induction. 

Tranaverae 

induction. 

Vertical 

force, 

t 

to 

windward, 

X 

Vertical 
induction 
in trana- 
veraeiron. 

Vertical 
force and 
induction 
in vertical 
iron. 

Amount. 

Direction. 

0 


0 





» 1 

/ 


0 f 

0 t 

0 / 



... 

*516 

mi 




• 








■ 

Ui 

*432 

]66i 

•876 

M42 

-036 

-212 

-1 12 

-f 6 57 







81* 

*385 

mi 

M 

•893 

M21 

-019 

-197 

-0 38 

+ 6 81 

1-442 

+ 1 21 

+0 35 

+0 46 


1 

. . . 1 

61 

■ 

179 

•811 

1*233 

-•106 

-•272 



1*091 

+1 7 

+0 50 

+0 17 


■ 1 
1 

60| 


177J 

*826 

1*211 

-*103 

-•245 

-3 33 

• 

+ 8 30 

1-6^ 

+2 46 

+0 46 

+2 0 




*434 

233i 


I 

■ 




1‘473 

+1 39 






*406 

303) 







1-636 

+1 38 

+ 1 02 

+0 36 

-050 





•838 

1*193 

-•037 

-•350 


+10 57 

IkSb 










• 





\ (if ter CO 

rrectton ^ 

/ vertical ■ 

magnet. 



21 

•374 * 

30} 

*844 

1*185 

m 

-•253 

-1 87 

+ 8 38 

• 







f-3o6 

\-384 

1 *6 

•8ao 

1*219 


-•274 

-3 2 

+ 9 37 







SOJ 

*367 

359) 

*875 

1 

-*031 

-•219 

-1 02 

+ 7 13 







16} 

(■•308 

t-387 

}35< 

•855 

■ 

— 052 

■-•238 

— 1 46 

+ 8 0 








* Mean force to North (\H) being unit. 


t Earth’s Horizontal force (H) being unit 


J Earth’s Vortical force (Z) being unit. 
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VI. On some Foraminifera from the North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans^ including 
Davis Straits and Baffin's Bay. By W. Kitchen Parker, F.Z.S.^ and Professor 
T. Rupert Jones, F.O.S. Commumcated by Professor Huxley, F.B.S. 

Received April 26, — Read May 12, 1864. 


§ I. Introduction : — 


TabIiB or CoirrEirrs. 


Page 


1. Soundings from Baffin’s Bay. (Table !•) ^ 

2. Dredgings from the Hunde Islands. (Table 11.) 

B. Dredgings from Norway. (Tables III. & lY.) 

4. Soundings from the North Atlantic. (Tables Y. & YI.) 

5. General Remarks 

§ II. Descriptions. Genera, Species, and Yarieties. (Table YII.) 

Descriptions of the Plates 

Appendix 1. — Additional North Atlantic Poraminifera 

Appendix II. — Professor J. W. Bailkt’s Researches on the “ Yirginian” Poraminifera of the North Atlantic. 

(Table YIII.) 

Appendix III. — Purthor Researches by Professor J. W. Bailbt 

Appendix lY. — Mr. PoTmTAi.Ks’ Researches on North Atlantic Poraminifera 

Appendix Y. — The Poraminifera of the ** Celtic” and “ Yirginian” Provinces of the North Atlantic, as a 

Pauna. (Table IX.) 

Appendix V I . — Distribution of Poraminifera. (Tables X. & XI.) 

Appendix YII. — ^The North- Atlantic Soundings. (Table XII.) 

(Map [Plate XII.] and Plates XIII. to XIX.) 


325 

326 
329 
331 
334 
336 
412 

422 

423 

428 

429 

430 
434 
439 


Introdtiction. 

The specimens here described are comprised in four collections ; namely— 

1. From Baffin’s Bay, between 76° 30' and 74° 45' North Latitude. These specimens 
are derived from seven deep*sea soundings made during one of the Arctic Expedi- 
tions under Sir Edward Parry. These soundings were confided to us by Professor 
Huxley, of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, to which Institution 
they had been given in April 1863 by Mr. J. W. Lowry, who received them of 
Mr. Fisher, Assistant-Surgeon in the Expedition alluded to. The Foraminifera 
obtained by us from these soundings are tabulated in Tables I., IV., and VII. 

This material from the “ Arctic Province ” of Naturalists is but scanty. None of the 
Foraminifera here obtained are numerous, except Polystomella striatopunetata^ Nonionina 
Scapha^ Truncatulina Idbatula^ and Cassidulina Imigata ; the first two of which are at 
home in Arctic waters : and none have attained here a large size except lAtuolae. The 
material from 160 fathoms yielded these relatively large and numerous specimens. 
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Tablk I. — ^Table of the Soundings from Baffin’s Bay. 


No. 


Depth. 


Condition of bottom, &o. 


Qenera and subgenen* of 
Foraminifera. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 
». 

7. 


Lat. 76® 10', Long. 60® 12' . 

Lat. f6®30'. Long. 77® 62'. 

Lat. 74® 46', Long. 69® 17'. 

iLat. 76® 26', Long. 60® . . . 

|Lat. 76° 20', Long. 76® 27' . 
Lat. 76®, Long. 69° 40' ... 

,at. 76® 10', Long. 76® . . . 


[fathoms. I 
9 


Fine grey syonitic sand, with 
syenitic fragments | inch and less 
in length. 


150 


250 


:U4 


230 


Oreyish muddy micaceous sandJ 
|with angular syonitic fragments!^ 
^ inch and less in length. 

Grey sandy mud; 8and,quartzose,| 
angular and rounded. 

Syenitic sand, with fragments of] 
[syenite | inchfknd less in length. 


Nodosaiina (Dentalina), La- 
^na, Planorbi^a (Truncatu- 
lina), Pol 3 rstomella (and Nonio- 
nina), Cassidulina, Miliola 
(Quinquoloculina), lituola. 

Globigerina, Planorbulina 
Tnincatulina), Pulvinulina, 
Polystomella (and Nonionina), 
|Cassidulina, Lituola. 

No Foraminifera. 

Miliola (Trilooulina), Lituola. 


Grey mud, with nuartzose sandJ 
partly rounded, and with several 
partly rounded firagments of lava-j 
rock. 

Sand from an iceberg. Grey, 
[heavy, fine, micaceous, syonitic 
sand, with fragments (| in. largest) ; 
some grains slightly worn. 


No Foraminifera. 
Planorbulina (Truncatulina), 
Polystomella (and Nonionina), 
Miliola (Qiiinquolooulina), l.i- 
tuola. 

No Foraminifera. 


2. From the Hunde Islands, in South-east or Disco Bay, on the west coast of Greenland 
(lat. 68° Siy W., long. 53° N.). Five soundings taken by Dr. P. C. Suthebland 
(now Surveyor-General of Natal) in 1850, and confided to us by Professor 
Huxley of the Museum of Practical Geology, to which Museum they were given 
by Dr. Sutherland in 1853. , 

Dr. P. C. Sutherland’s observations on the Arctic Regions visited by him were pub- 
lished in his ‘Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and Barrow Straits in the years 
1850-51,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1852; and in the Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. ix. p. 296, &c. 

See Tables II., IV., VII. for the Foraminifera from the Hunde Islands. 
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Table 11. — Table of the Dredgings and Foraminifera from the Hunde Islands, 

Disco Bay. 



Dq>th. 


fiUhonM. 

25 to 30 


28 to 30 


Churactor of bottom. 


Falo-grey micaceous clay; moro 
than half small mica-flakoB. With 
vegetable matter (fucal); Hydro- 
soa (SertuUiria); Polyzoa {Bermi- 
eea, &c.); Entomostraca {Cythere, 
Ac.); Bivalve and univalve Mol- 
lusc. (About an ounce.) 

Gravel of hornblende-schist and 
syenite (largest fragments 1 ^ inch 
long). Seaweed (Fucus) ; Nulli- 
pores; fragments of BaJantes (pre- 
dominant) ; Crustacea {Talitrua, 
Cythere, spines and plates of 

Echinus; Polyzoa; Univalves and 
Bivalves. (About 4 ounces.) 

Shelly sandy mud. Syonitic frag- ! 
ments (| indi and loss), some 
rather rounded ; fragments of Ba- 
lani; Scrjcudat; spines otEchiniu; 
Bivalves and Univalves. (About 
2 ounces.) 


60 to 70 Shelly fine sand (syenitic). Ser- 
pvla ; Bivalves and Univalves. 
(About 1 ounce.) 


60 to 70 Shelly sandy mud (syenitic). 

Serpula-i Balanra (predominant); 
Bivalves and Univalves. (About 
1 ounce.) 


30 to 40 


Qenera and sabgenera of Foraminifera. 


Polymoiphina, Planorbulina(Trunca- 
tulina), Fulvinvdina, Polystomella (and 
Nonionina), Nummulina, Cassidulina, 
Bulimina,Textnlaria (andVemeuilina), 
Comuspira, Miliola (Quinqueloculina, 
Triloculina), Lituola. 

Olobigerina, Flanorbulina (Trunca- 
tulina), Pulvinulina, Discorbina, Poly- j 
stomella (and Nonionina), Cassidulina, 
Miliola (Quinqueloculina), latuola. 


Nodosarina (Nodosoria, Cristellaria), 
Lagcna, Polymorphina, Uvigciina, 
Olobigerina, Planorbulina ^Truncatu- 
lina), Pulvinulina, Discorbina, Poly- 
stomella (and Nonionina), Cassidulina, 
Bulimina (and Yirgulina and Boli- 
vina), Textularia (and Yemeuilina), 
Patellina, Trochammina, Miliola(Quin- 
quoloculina), Lituola. 

Lagena, Polymorphina, Uvigerina, 
Planorbulina (Truncatulina), PiUvinu- 
liua, Discorbina, Polystomella (and No- 
nionina), Cassidulina, Patellina, Miliola 
(Quinqueloculina), Lituola. 

Nodosarina (Dentalina, Cristellaria), 
Lagena, Polymorphina, Uvigerina, Olo- 
bigerina, Planorbulina (Truncatulina), 
Pulvinulina, Discorbina, Polystomella 
(and Nonionina), Cassidtilina, Bulimina 
(and Yirgulina and Bolivina), Textu- 
laria (and Bigencrina and Yemeuilina), 
Spirillina, Patellina, Trochammina, 
Comuspira, Miliola (Quinqueloculina, 
Triloculina), Lituola. 



* The new spedos of Entomostraca from the Hunde Ddands, from Norway (p. 329), and from the Atlantic 
(p. 834) ore described and figured by Mr. Bbaot in the Zool. Soc. Trans, vol. v. part 6. 
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Shells, &c. from the Hunde Islands, Davis Straits. 

(Dredged by Dr. Sutherland, October 1852 : named by Dr. S. P. Woodward.) 


Box 1. 2S-30 fathoms. 

Balanus poit»tas, 1 probably : fra^entsmuoh 

crenatuB, Bru^, / water- worn. 

Mya truncata. Fragment. 

Saxicava arctica. Small yalve. 

Tellina calcaria (ssproxima slata). Fragment. 
Echinus, sp. Fragments of plates and spines. 

Box II. 30-40 fathoms. 

Leda minuta. Odd valye (large) and fry. 

CrenoUa decussata. Small. 

Limatula sulcata. 

Astarte striata. Young. 

semisulcata. Young. 

Saxicaya. Fry. 

Risaoa castanoa. 

scrobiculata. 

Soissurella crispata. 

Turritella lactea. Young. 

Margarita undulata. 

cinerea. Young. 

Echinus. Small spine. 

Spirorbis. Whorls furrowed. 

Box III. 25-50 fathoms. 

Saxicaya arctica. Adult. 

Lyonsia striata. Fry. 

Astarte striata. Adult and fry. 

Leda truncata. Fragments. 

pygm»ea. Fry. 

Crenella decussata. 

faba 

Nucula tenuis. Fry. 

Cardium olcgantulum. 

Natica pusilla (Groenlandica). Fry. 


Cyliehna Gouldii. Young. 

Bissoa scrobiculata. 

Spirorbis. 

Echinus. Spine. 

Box IV. 60-70 fathoms. 

Filidium fulyum. 

Acmtea. Fragment. 

Chiton albus ? Two yalyes. 

Astarte striata. Fry. 

Spirorbis nautilus ? 

. Sulcatcd. 

Box V. 60-70 fathoms. 

Pecten Islandicus. Fragments. 

Mya truncata. 

Astarte borealis, yor. semisulcata. Young. 

striata. 

Saxicava. Fry. 

Crenella decussata. 

Limatula sulcata. 

Turritella lactea. Fragment. 

Rissoa castanea. 

scrobiculata. 

Margarita lielicina. 

undulata. Fragment and fry. 

cinerea. Fry. 

Scissnrella crispata. 

Litorina obtusata. Fry. 

Cemoria Noaebina. Fry. 

Filidium fulyum. 

Serpula. 

Spirorbis. 

Balanus porcatus. Torgura, and fragments of parietes. 
Echinus. Fragments of spines. 


The five specimens of scarbottom above-mentioned, taken at depths of from 25 to 70 
fathoms, and consisting mainly of shelly muddy sands, afford a good local example of 
the Foraminiferal fauna of the “Arctic Province” of Naturalists, at the “Coralline-zone” 
(15-50 fathoms) and the “ Coral-zone ” (50-100 fathoms) of Davis Straits. 

LagencB abound in these dredgings at from 30 to 70 fathoms ; Polymorphina is small 
here and rather common: Uvigerina common at from 30 to 70 fathoms, but small. 
Globigerince are not rare at the same depths, but are very small. flourishes 

at all the depths (25 to 70 fathoms). Pulvinulina is freely represented by the small 
P. Karsteni. DiacorUna gets more abundant with the greater depth. The simpler 
forms of PolystomellOi including the feeble Nonionince^ have their home evidently in 
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this region. Cassidulina abounds, but is not laige. A small Nummuliruit the feeble 
representative of a once highly potent species, still abounding in some warm seas, is not 
wanting in the “Coralline-zone.” The essentially Arctic form oiBuUmina (£. elegantis- 
sima) flourishes at from 30 to 70 fathoms at the Hunde Islands, and other varieties are 
not wanting, though not abundant. The Textularice are represented by some small spe- 
cimens of the type, add by three of its modifications in small but numerous individuals. 
Spirillina is very rare and small. Patellina is small and common from 30 to 70 fathoms. 
Trochammiria is common, though small, in the deepest sounding. Comu^ra is common 
at the least and the greatest depths. Quinguehculina is common, but not large, 
throughout. TrilocuUna occurs freely at 25 to 30 fathoms. lAtuola abounds from 25 

to 70 fathoms. 

# 

3. From the coast of Norway, between North Cape and Drontheim, from 69° to 63° 
N. lat. Dredgings made by Messrs. MacAndkew and Barrett in the summer of 
1855. 

One portion of these materials* was received from the late Mr. Lucas Barrett, in 
small boxes, numbered, and labelled with the depths and localities of the dredgings ; 
another portion, received from Dr. Woodward, was the sandy refuse from a jar in which 
specimens of Mollusks, &c. had been preserved in spirits ; and, thirdly, Dr. Bowerbank 
favoured us with a packet of shelly sand obtained when preparing sponges taken in the 
same dredgings. The latter lots of sand were manipulated and examined togetherf , no 
particular depths and localities being noted for these mixed results of dredgings in from 
30 to 1200 fathoms. 

The series of which the exact localities and depths are known comprises seven lots ; 
these with their characters and intents are arranged in the following Table (No. III.). 

The Bivalved Entomostraca from these dredgings have been determined by Mr. G. S. 
Bradt, as follow : — 

Cythere Minna, Baird. Cythere catenata, Brady. 

■ ■■ Bpinosissinia, Brady. Cytheridea Bradii, Norman. 

dathrata (varieties), Rems, Cytherolla Beyrichi, Beuss. 


* These Noiwegfian Foraminifera have already been noticed and illustrated by us in the Annals of Nat. Hist. 
•2 ser. Tol. zix. pp. 273, &c., pis. 10 & 11 (1857); we are, however, desirous of emending some of the 
descriptions there given, as well as the nommiolature and classification in several points ; and those Foraminifers 
are here brought into association with their allies of the neighbouring ocean. 

t The spedmons from tbi" mixed material are grouped together in pi. 10 of the Ann. Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. xix. 
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Table III. — ^Table of the Norwegian Dredgings and Foraminifera. 


No. 

Loodity. 


Charsoter of 
flea-bottom, &o. 

Genera^ &o. 

1. 

East of Bol& Oe, or Bred 
Sound, Unmark. Lat. 71°, 
long. 24°. 

30 

Gravel .... 

Miliola(Biloculina,Quinquelooulina), Lituola, Polj- 
morphina, and Planorbulina (Tmncatulina and Ano- 
malma). 

2. 

Omnoes Ooi Nordland (half- 
a-milo from the shore ; Wood- 
ward’s * Manual/ p. 4^). Lat. 
66°46^ long. 13P 25'. 

40 

Gravel .... 

Miliola (Quinquolooulina), Planorbulina (Truncatu- 
lina and Amomalma). 

3. 

West Q’ord, Nordland. 
About lat. 68° 15', long. 
14° 30'. 

60 

Sand 

Miliola (Quinqueloculina), Nodosarina (Dentalina), 
Pulvinnlina, Planorbulina (Truncatulina). 

4. 

Bodoe, Nordland. Lat. 07° 
16', long. 14° 18'. 

70-100 

Sand 

Miliola (BUoculina, Quinqueloculina), Planorbulina 
(Truncatulina and Anomalina). * 

5. 

Yigten Islands (Inner Pas- 
sage), Drontheim. Lat. 65° 
47', long. 11° 6'. 

100 

On sponge . 

Pulvinulina. 

6. 

Finmark (half-a-milo from 
shore : see Woodward’s ‘ Ma- 
nual,’ p. 435). 

150 

Sand 

Mili'^la (Quinqueloculina), Planorbulina (Trunca- 
tulina). 

7. 

Arctio C^le, Nordland. 
Lat. 66° 30', long. 12° 46'. 

160 

Mud 

Miliola (Biloculina), Nodosarina (Glandulina, Nodo- 
saria, Dentalina, Maiginulina, Cristellaria), Planor- 
hulina (Truncatulina and Anomalina). 

8. 

Various localities between 
the North Gape and Dron- 
theim. 

20-300 

Various . . 

k 

1 Miliola (Quinqueloculina), lituola, I^agena (and 
Entosolenia), Nodosarina (Dentalina), Nummulina 
(Operculina), Polystomella (and Nonionina), Discor- 
bina, Spirillina, Planorbulina (Truncatulina and Ano- 
malina), Globigerina, Polymorphina, Uvigerina, Cassi- 
dulina, Bulimina, Textularia, Valvnlina. 


The Norwegian Foraminifera are tabulated with those from Baffin’s Bay and Davis 
Straits in Table IV., and with those frofn the North Atlantic in 'fable Vll. 

Mr. MaoAndbbw, who has kindly supplied us with latitude and longitude of the 
localities in the forgoing list, informs us that these dredgings were all taken in shel- 
tered situations among the islands and near shore ; occasionally a mile or two from land, 
and frequently nearer. That at Omnoes Oe was made from the boat, and commenced 
very near shore. The others in the list were made from the yacht, when we required 
more room.” 

Clompared with the group of Foraminifera obtained at the Hunde Islands at similar 
depths, those from the Norway coast present considerable differences ; and this is mainly 
owing to the fact that the specimens given us from the seven Norwegian dredgings were 
only the larger and more conspicuous of a probably rich fauna ; but also, partly, because 
the coast of Norway (excepting the neighbourhood of North Cape) lies in the Boreal 
Province,” and is far less under the chilling influence of floating ice than the American 
coasts to the westward. The dredging from Bolfs Oe was taken within the ** Arctic 
Province.” 'The mixed sands obtained from the shells and sponges of Messrs. MacAjtdbew 
and Barrett’s dredgings, and examined by ouri|elves, yielded many representatives of 
the forms native to the Coralline- and the Coral-zone, though chi^y of small size. 

The most interesting fact to be pointed out is the relatively great abundance of large 
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Nodoaarinm^ at 160 fathoms, just within the Arctic Circle, — such forms as are known 
under the subgeneric names of Glandulina^ Nodosariay DmtcMna^ Marginulinay and 
Cristellaria^ and are abundant in some warm seas at less depths, and in the fossil state 
in the Chalk and other deposits of Secondary and Tertiary age. Where the Celtic 
Province” (under the name “Virginian”) impinges on the American ^ast of the 
Atlantic, between lat. 30° and lat. 50° N., some soundings made by the Coast>survey of 
the United States, at from 20 to 106 fathoms, yielded to Professor Bailey’s search 
several Dentalinas^ MarginulinoB^ and OristellarioB of good size. (See Appendix II.) 

The Mollusca obtained by Messrs. MacAndbew and Babbett at Omnoes Oe, Nordland, 
at from 30 to 60 fathoms, half-a-mile from shore (the dredging No. 2 in our list above), 
are enumerated in Dr. Woodwabd’s *• Manual of Mollusca, Recent and Fossil,’ p. 434 ; 
and a list of the shells from an equivalent dredging to our No. 6 (if not the same) is 
given at p. 436. 

4. From the North Atlantic Ocean, between 62° 26' and 48° north latitude. Deep-sea 
soundings in the North Atlantic between Breland and Newfoundland, made in Her 
Majesty’s Ship ‘ Cyclops,’ by Lieut-Commander Joseph Dayman, in June and July 
1867. See the Admiralty Report, with map and plates, and an Appendix by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, 8vo, 1868. Thirty-nine of these soundings, from 43 to 2360 fathoms, 
were examined. See Table V. and Map, Plate XII. , 

The materials confided to us were small portions (about thimblefuls) of thirty-nine 
selected soundings, from out of a hundred and two. 

This collection affords as fair an exposition of the Foraminiferal fauna of the parti- 
cular tract of sea-bottom examined as the limited amount of material brought up by 
the sounding-machine can be expected to give. The other materials (organic and inor- 
ganic) besides Foraminifera are shown in Tables VI. & XII. 

Three scgindings, at from 43 to 90 fathoms off the coast of Ireland, at about 30 miles, 
60 miles, and 76 miles off shore respectively (Nos. 39 [102], 38 [100], 37 [99]), indicate 
the Foraminifera there inhabiting the “ Coral-zone”; here the Nodosarinas are rare and 
small ; Lagmm rather more common ; Orhulina still more common ; Olohigerina rare ; 
the BotcUincB {Planorhulina^ PUcorhina^ RotaMa^ and PulvinvMna) are represented, 
though not at all abundantly. Polystwnella j^as its northern form (P. stricdopimetata) 
here and little else; Cassidulina, Uvigerina^ Bulimmay and Textularia are plentifiil; 
Miliola and Lituola are comparatively poor both in number and size. 

At different depths, ranging from 223 to 416 fathoms further westward along the 
line of soundings, and nearly to the brink of the maiginal plateau, this same fiiuna, 
with some exceptions and a few additions, continues ; but Qlohigerina increases in size 
and numbers ; and so do PUmorhulina Ungeriana and PuMnulina Menardii^ with its 
subvariety MicheUmcma. 

Beyond and at the foot of the marginal plateau, the first sounding (16° 6' W. long.) 
18 at 1760 fisthoms, and here we find very few Foraminifera, only OrhvUnay Qlobigerma, 
PvMMdma CananensU, and CamduUna^ the two latter being small and rare. Further 
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westward, however, along the wide abyssal depths (to about 46® 30' W. long.), even at 
more than 2000 fathoms, we find a larger fauna, of but few species, among which 
OrhuUna and Gldbigerim are characteristically abundant (especially the latter), and are 
accompanied by Lagena (rare), DiscorUna^ Uvigerina^ Rotalia Soldtmii^ Pulvinulina 
Memrdi% MichelinUma^ and P. Canariensis^ occasional specimens of PulUma^ a few 
Noniomnee and Polystomellce (P. striataptmetata)^ a few Ruliminaiy very few Textularice^ 
and scattered small MiUolce and Lituolae. In the western portion of this territory the 
fauna is somewfiat poorer, where naturalists have drawn the southern portion of their 
“ Boreal Province.” 

Bising the western slope from the abyss (40® 45' to 49® 23' W. long., parallel to the 
northern end of the Bank of Newfoundland), we enter the great southern angle of the 

Arctic Province,” and the Foraminiferal fauna continues to have much the same 
elements ; but Qlobigerina and OrhuUna have become rarer ; Miliolce are very rare f 
Planorbulina comes in, Pulvinulinas disappearing after the first upslant of the bottom at 
45® 45' W. long. 

From 60® 14' 30" to 62° 44' W. long., we are still off the northern edge of the 
Newfoundland Bank ; and, though the depth decreases from 405 fathoms to 161 and 
then to 112 tathoms, Foraminifera are extremely rare, owing, without doubt, chiefly to 
the coldness of ice-laden water. Truncatulma^ Pulvinulina^ Polgstomellay and Uvigerina 
seem to struggle for existence here, where “Arctic” conditions are extended southwards. 

At 62° 66' and thence to 63° 67' 36" W. long, the line of soundings is in Trinity Bay, 
with depths varying from 124 to 195 fathoms. Only very scarce Glohigerino!^ a few 
PulvinulincBi some Noniomnee^ rather more of the very persistent CassidulincBj and a very 
few Uvigerince^ BulimmoB^ and lAtuolcB appear to inhabit this unfavourable locality at 
the depths examined. In fact this region belongs to the “Arctic Province,” which is 
here prolonged southwards towards the Bank of Newfoundland by the influence of cold 
currents and icebergs. . 

With the exception of the westerly soundings, these deep-sea gatherings from the 
North Atlantic illustrate the Foraminifera of the “Celtic Province”; but necessarily 
lack, as a fauna, the complementary shallow-water forms, — ^namely, those Jiving in the 
Coralline, Laminarian, and Littoral Zones, at depths less than 40 fathoms. 

The materials from Davis Straits (Hu^de Islands) above-mentioned serve to illustrate 
only for the “ Arctic Province” the Foraminiferal inhabitants of the Coralline-Zone ; 
and therefore do not ftilfil the requirements of this case. We may take, however, as a 
term of comparison the list of the Becent Foraminifera of the British Isles, described by 
Professor Williamson, but classified (and partly renamed) after the plan here adopted, 
and augmented by later researches (including those by Mr. H. B. Bbadt, F.L.S.); and 
we thus have before us, in these combined lists, a synopsis of the Foraminiferal fauna of 
the “ Celtic Province.” (See Table IX. in Appendix V.) 

The deep-sea Foraminiferal fauna of the North Atlantic differs from the fauna of the 
Coralline, Laminarian, and Littoral Zones of the “Celtic Province” chiefiy in having 
fewer varieties and (generally) smaller individuals of Nodoaarina^ Lagena^ Polystomella 
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To the “4'*ctic” and “Boreal” faunee the “Virginian.” is allied by DentaUna pawpe- 
rata^ Cristellaria cuUrata, Glohiyerina hulloideSy Bulimina Pyrula, Virgulina ScltreihersH^ 
V. sguanwsa, and QaingxielocuVina Seminulum. * 

^ Besides Fommnifera^ the North-Atlantic soundings obtained by Commander Dayman 

have yielded us the organic and inorgaaic materials indicated in Tables VI. & XII. 

• Mr. F. C. S. Roper, F.L.S., F.G.S., has obliged us with the following Note on the Dia- 

tomaceffi *. • 

“3 Carlton Villas, January 7, 1864. 

DE.vn Srn, — T rcgi’ct that I havo not before tliis replied to yours of tho 24th ult., relating to theSonnd- 
. ings I received from Mr. P.\iikeb. I mounted slides from each packet, but found that they contained so few 
Diatoms, that I only made cursory notes upon them ; and, on referring to these, find they were almost confined 
to specimens of Coscinodiscus, as you will sec by the list enclosed. These Atlantic soundings are so transparent, 
and tho siliceous matter apparently so wasted, that it is very trying to the eyes to hunt over a succession of 
slides with high powers, to seek the few Diatoms contained in them ; and 1 was compelled from tho fear of 
injury to my sight to abstain from an e-vliaiustive examination of them. 

“ Believe me very' truly yours, 

“ F. C. 8. Roper.” 


Chii/s. 

No. 30. A few fragments of Coscinodisci. 

No. 31. 

No. 61. A largo Cocconeis. 

A few Coscinodisci, apparently C. radiatus. 
A Rhabdoncma. 

No. 63. A few fragments of Coscinodisci. 

No. So. Co.scinodi8cus. C. perforatus? 

No. 100. Coscinodiscus ecccntricus. 

Coscinorliscus radiatus. 

Ortliosira marina. 

Actinocyclus undulatns. 

Plcurosigraa transvcnsiilo ? 

No. 41. Coscinodiscus nidiatus. 

A Tfitzschia. 

A nimbdoncma. 


No. 45. Fragments of Coscinodisci. 

No. 69. „ 

No. 73. Largo Coscinodiscus. 

No. 79. 

No. 86. Coscinodisci, a few. 

Tho remainder little else than Foraminifera 
and sand. 

Sanrls. 

No. 47. Coscinodiscus ? sp. 

Rhabdoncma. 

Grammatophora marina. 

No. <»9. A few Coscinodisci. 

No. 64. „ 

Tho remainder nearly all sand with Fora- 
minifera. 


The following Entomostraca from these soundings have been determined by Mr. G. S. 

Brady. • 

Cythero scabra, Miinsler; 20~}0 fathoms. Lat. 52? 16' N., long. 16^ 46' .W. 

rhomhoidea JJrmh/; 43 fathoms. Lat. 61® 57' N., long. 10® 30' W. 

mamillata, Brady, 110 fathoms. Lat. 62® 69' N., long. 14® 10' W. 

Bairdia Bosquetiana, Rrorfy ; 470 fathoms ; off Ireland. 


5. Besides the description and^illustration of the Foraminifera obtained from the four 
sets of soundings and dredgings above mentioned, and the tabulation of the species and 
varieties, showing their depth of water and relatiyie size and abundance, we also point 

* The Diatoms found in tho “Virginian Province” are noticed by Professor Bailey in tho momoir above 
referred to. 
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out, to some extent, their distribution in other seas (see Table VII.), and their occurrence 
in the fossil state; thus providing some materials towards a correct knowledge of their 
diltribution in Time and Space. 

With this in view, we have endeavoured to simplify the nomenclature of the Forami- 
nifera by adhering as strictly as possible to the ^an of study laid down by Willi AJf sox* 
and CABPENTERf, and followed by ourselves in former memoirs;};. • 

Using the classification and nomenclature § proposed in the ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of the Foraminifera,’ we have, under generic and specific heads, a limited number of 
Foraminifeml groups, possessing among themselves very different features, whilst the 
members of each group are formed on one simple plan, almost infinitely modified in its 
details, and often producing imitations of members of the other groups, just as mimetic 
resemblances occur in Mollusca, and in other Classes of the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms. 

By recognizing these mimetic resemblances among distinct varieties and species, and 
laying but little stress on non-essential features, we seem to be able to grasp the multi- 
tudinous varieties and subvarieti(;s, modified, disguised, and tiunsitional, with something 
like satisfactory results ; and they fall into natural recognizable groups, having more or 
less fixed habits and places of growth, instead of escaping from us as an illimitable cloud 
of differing though related individuals, almost unknown in reality, though nearly each 
has been endowed by writers with a separate binomial title. 

In determining the species and varieties of the Foraminifera under notice, we have, as 
far as possible, used already published materials ; and in comparing our specimens with 
figured forms, we have been satisfied when a near approach to identity is shown ; minute 
differences are ignored, such differences not being of essential value. 

There have been many naturalists who have helped on our knowledge of these Mi- 
crozoa. D’Orbigny first classified them sufficiently well to enable himself and others 
to group their acquired material in an orderly, though artificial manner ; and by his cafe 
an enormous number of forms, specific and varietal, from different parts of the earth, 
recent and fossil, have been arranged in good lithograph plates, serving as a museum 
for reference. Since D’Orbigny, few have collected such great stores of Foraminifera, 
and illustrated them so abundantly, as Professor Dr. A. E. Reuss ; providing naturalists 
with, as it were, available collections of hundreds of forms. Professor Rsuss’S latest 
observations have led him in a great degree to concur with (and in some cases to antici- 
pate, we believe) the classification propounded in the ‘ Introduction to the Study of the 

• On tho Eccent Foraminifera of Great Britain ; by Professor W. C. 'Wim.iaiiso», F.R.S. (Ray Society) 4to. 
1868. 

t Introduction to the Study of tho Foraminifera; by W. B. CABPSirtEK, M.D., F.E.S., assisted by W. K. 
Fabkkb, Esq., and T. EurBBT.JoirB8, F.G.S. (Bay Society) 4to. 1862. 

t Papers on the Nomenclature of tho Foraiainifora, in tho Annals of Natural History, from 1869 to 1803. 

§ Tho condso and woll-digestod remarks on classification and nomonclature in Dr. Woodwabd’s ‘ Uanuol of 
Mollusca ’ aro in great part applicable to Rhizopodal studies. 

2z2 
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Foraminifera.’ To D’Orbigny and Eeuss, then, references will be continually made in 
this memoir for illustrations of the species and varieties ; and the titles and dates of 
their works, and of those of other authors treating of Foraminifera, arc given in the 
books and memoirs above mentioned, in which all the species adopted by the older 
authors (Linxk, Gmelin, Walker, Jacob, Montagu, Fichtel, Moll, Lamarck, 
PE Montfort, de Blain\ille, and Deprance) have been critically determined. 

If ever the Foraminifera of all seas come to be collected and examined with care, 
there is little doubt that they will afford to the Naturalist as satisfactory results as the 
bathymetrical study of mollusks affords ; they will be perhaps even more useful to the 
Geologist, in aiding him to form correct notions as to the depth and other conditions of 
water in which strata have been formed ; whilst the accurate comparison of the long- 
enduring Foraminiferal species of past and of present time, with their ever-varying 
modifications, according to climate, depth, and food, cannot fail to be a source of in- 
struction to the Biologist. 

IT. Besct'ij^tion of Sjpecies and Varieties. 

In the following list, the species and varieties described in this memoir are enumor 
rated in their natural order as nearly as their nature permits ; the more important of 
the typical forms not represented in the Arctic and North-Atlantic fauna, but required 
to complete the series as a natural group, being added in brackets. 


List of Genera, Species, and Varieties of Foraminifera from the Arctic and 

North Atlantic Oceans. 

Genus Nodosabika. 


[Species. Nodosarina (Marginnlina) Raphaiflis.] 
Subspecies. N. (Nodosaria) Raphanus 
Variety. N. (Nodosaria) scalaris 
N. (Glandulina) bevigata 
. N. (Nodosaria) Radicula 
N. (Dentalina) communis 
Subvariety. N. (D.) consobrina 
N. (D.) pauperata 
N. (D.) guttifera 

[Subspecies. N. (Yaginulina) Legumen.] 

Variety. N. (V.) linearis 

[Species. Nodosarina (Margpnulina) Raphanus.] 

Variety. N. (M.) Lituus 

[Subspecies. N. (CristcUaria) Calcar.] 

Variety. N. (C.) Cropidula 

N. (C.) cultrata 

N. (C.) rotulata 


Pbte XIII. figs. 8, 9. 

Plate XIII. fig. 11. 

Plato Xin. figs. 12, 13. 

Plate XIII. fig. 14. 

Plate XIII. figs. 16, 10. * Plate XVI. fig. 4. 
Plato Xni. figs. 17, IS. Plato XYI. fig. 6. 

Plato Xm. fig. 19. 


Arctic. North Atlantic. 

Plato XVI. fig. 1. 

Plate XVI. fig. 2. 

Plate XIII. fig. 1. 

Plato XIII. figs. 2-7. 

Plato XIII. fig. 10. 

Plate XVI. fig. 3. 
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SpKcres. 


Si>ECIF4S. 


Sfkcies. 


Species. 


Species. 


Species. 


Species. 


Species. 


Genus Laoeea. 

Arctic. North Atlantic. 

Lagena sulcata Plato XIII. figs. 24, 28-32. Plato XVI. figs, 0, 7 «. 

Vftrietif, L. globosa Plate XIII. fig. 37. Plate XVI. fig. 10. 

L.la!vis Plate XIII, fig. 22. Plate XVI. fig. 9 ft. 

L. semistriata Plate XIII. fig. 23. 

L. striatopunctata Plato XIII. figs. 25-27. 

L. Mole Plato XITI. figs. 33-30. 

L. B(ptamosa Plato XIII. figs. 40, 41. PLito XVI. fig. 11. 

I. marginata Plato XTII. figs. 42-44. Plato XVI. fig. 12. 

L. distoma Plate XTII. fig. 20. 

Subvaiicty. L, polita Plate XIII. fig. 21. 

Varldy. L. caudata Plato XIII. figs. 38, 39. Plato XVI. figs. 7, 8, 9. 

Goiius Poi.viroBPni.vA. 

PoljTuorphina lactea Plato XTII. figs. 45, 40. 

Vanci>j, P. compressa Plato XIIT. figs. 47-51. 

P. tubulosa Plato XIII. fig. 52. 

GomiS UVIOKUINA. 

Uvigerina pygmtea Plato XIII. figs. 53-57. Plate XVII. fig. 65. 

Variety. U. ongulosa Plato XIII. fig. 58. Plate XVII. fig. 66. 

Genus Obbuliea. 

Orbulina universa Plato XVI. figs. 13, 14. 

Genus Globigehina. 

Gl(Jbigerina bulloidcs .■ Plate XIV. figs. 1, 2. Plate XVI. fig. 15. 

Variety. 01. inflata Plate XVI. figs. 16, 17. 

Genus PuiXENIA. 

PuUcnia sphteroides Plate XIV. fig. 43. Plate XVII. fig. 63. 

Genus Sph.eboidina. 

Sphteroidina bulloidcs Plate XVI. fig. 52. 

Genus Textuearia. 

Tcxtularia ngglutinans Plate XV. fig. 21. 

Variety. T. abbroviata Plato XVII. fig. 76. 

T. Sogittula Plate XVII. fig. 77. 

T. pygmtDa Plate XV. fig. 22. Plato XVII. fig. 78. 

T. carinata Plate XVII. fig. 79. 

T. biformis Plato XV. figs. 23, 24. 

T. (Bigoncrina) Nodosaria Ploto XV. fig. 25. Plate XVII. fig. 80. 

Subvariety. T. (B.) digitate Plate XVII. fig. 81. 


Variety.* T. (Yenieuilina) polystropha .... Plate XV. fig. 26. 
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Genua BtruMnrA. 


[SvECisa. Bulimina Prcsli.J Arctic. 

Variety. B. Pynila Plato XV. figa. 8, 0. 

B. marginata Plato XV. fig. 10. 

Subvarietj*. B. amloata PlateXV.fig.il. 

Variety. B. ovata 

B. Buchiana 

B. ek'gantissima Plato XV. figs. 12-17. 


B. (Virgulina) Schroibemi .... Plate XV. fig. 18. 
Subvariety. B. (Virgulina) siiunmoaa Pl.-ito XV. figs. 19, 20. 

Variety. B. (Bolivina) costata 

B. (B.) punctata 

Genus Cassidumxa. 

Si>KCit». Cassidulina laevigata Plato XV. figs. 1-4. 

Variety. C. crtissa Plate XV. figs. S-7. 


North Atlantic. 

Plato XVII. fig. 70. 
Plate XVII. figs. 68, 69. 
Plato XVII. fig. 67. 
Plato XVII. fig. 71. 

Plato XVII. figs. 72, 73. 

Plato XVII. fig. 75. 

Plate XVII. fig. 74. 


Plato XVII. fig. 64 
Plate XVII. fig.O lt?. 


Genus PtASouBULiSA. 


• [Species. Plonorbulina farcta.] 

Variety. PI. (Truncatulina) lobalula .... Plate XIV. figs. 3-6. 

PI. Haidingorii 

PI. Ungoriana 

PI. Mediterranensis 

^Pl. (Anomalina) coronata Plato XIV. figs. 7-11. 


Genus Discoebixa. 


[Species. Diecorbina Turbo.] 

Variety. D. rosaeea 

[Variety. D. vcsicularis.] 

Subvariety. D. globularis ; Plato XIV. figs. 20-23. 

D. obtusa Plato XIV. figs. IS, 19. 

[ Variety. D. Pari.sien.si.'*. J 

Subvariet)'. D. Berthelotiana 


Plate XVI. figs. 18-20. 
Plate XVI. fig. 22. 
Plate XVI. figs. 23-25. 
Plato XVI. fig. 21. 


Plato XVI.^fig. 28. 


Plate XVI. figs. 26, 27. 


Genus Buxaua. 


Species. Itotalia Bcccurii 

Variety. II. Soldauii . . 
Variety. R. orbicularis 


Plate XVI. figs. 29, 30. 
Plato XVI. figs. 31-33. 
Plato XVI. fig. 34. 


Genus Pulvixuuxa. 

[Species. Pulvinulina repanda.] 

Subvariety. P. punctulata Plate XIV. figs. 12, 13. 

Variety. P. auricula. 

Vanety. P. Menardii 

Subvariety. P. Canariensis 

P. pauperata 

P. Micheliniana Plate XIV. fig. 16. 

[Variety. P. Scbreiborsli.] 

Subvariety. P. Karsteni m Plate XTV. figs. 14,16,17. 

Variety. P. elegans 


Plate XVI. figs. 36-37. 
Plate XVI. figs. 47-49. 
Plato XVI. figs. 60, 61. 
Plate XVI. figs. 41-43. 

Plate XVI. figs. 38-40. 
Plate XVI. figs. 44-46. 
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Gomis Spirillin. 1. 

Arctic. 

Species. Spirillina vivipara plate XV. fig. 28. . 


[Specii^. FatcUina concava.] 

Varietij. FatcUina corrngata 


Qenus Fatelun.v. 

Plato XV. fig. 29. 


North Atlantic. 


Oenus Ncmmttmna. 


[Specif,s. Nummulina perforata.] 

Subspecies. N. planulata Plate XIV. fig. 45. 

{^Variety. N. (Operculina) complanata.] 

Subvariety. N. (0.) animonoidcs .... Flute XIV. fig. 44. 


Plate XVII. figs. (52, 63. 


Genus Poi,y8tomelt.a. 


Species. Polystomclla crispa Plate XIV. fig. 24. 

Variety. P. arctica Plate XIV. fig. 25-30. 

P. fltriatopunotata Plato XIV. figs. 31-34. 

F. (Nonionina) Faba Plato XlV. fig. 30. 

P. (N.) asterizans Plato XlV. fig. .35. 

Subvariety. P. (N.) depressula Plato XIV. fig. .39. 

P. (N.) stclligcra Plate XIV. figs. 40, 4t. 

P. (N.)Scapha Plate XIV. figs. .37, .38. 


P. (N.) umbiUcntula .... Plato XIV. fig. 42. 
P. (N.) turgida 


Plate XVII. fig. 01. 
Plato XVII. fig. 00. 
Plate XVIT. fig. 54. 


Plato XVII. figs. 55, 50. 
Plato XVII. figs. 58, 59. 
Plate XVII. fig. 57. 


[Species. Valvulina triangularis.] 
Variety. V. conica 


Genus Vaevuuna. 

* 

Plate XV. fig. 27. 


[Spectes. 


Genus Lixeola. 

Litnola nautiloidea.] 

Variety. L. Canariensis Plato XV. fig. 45. 

L. globigeriniformis Plato XV. figs. 40, 47. 

L. Scorpiurus Plato XV. fig. 48. 


Plate XV ri. figs. 92-96. 
Plato XVII. figs. 96-08. 


Genus Tkochammixa. 

Species. Troclmnimina squamata Plato XV. figs. 30, 3 1 . 

Variety. T. gordialis Plato XV. fig. 32. 


Genus Coknuspika. 


Species. Comuspira foliacea Plate XV. fig. 33. 

Genus Miiioea. 

[Species. Miliola (Quinqucloculina) Sominuluni] .... Plate XV. fig. 35. 

Variety. M. (Ci.) agg^utmons Plate XV. fig. 37. 

Q. Ferassacii Plate XV. fig. 30. 

Q. oblonga Plato XV. figs. 34, 41. 

Q. subrotupda ., . Plato XV. fig. 38. 

Q. tenuis 


Plate XVII. fig. 87. 


Plato XVII. figs. 85, 80. 


Plate XVII. fig. 84. 
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Arctic. 

^Tariety. M. (Spiroloculina) planuluta 

Subyariety^ Sp. limbata 

Variety. M. (Biloculina) ringons Plato XV. figs. 42-44. 

Subvaiiety. B. dcprcssa 

’ B. clongata 

[Variety. M. (Triloculina) trigomila.] 

Subvariety. T. tricarinata Plato XV. fig. 40. 

T. cjyptolla Plato XV. fig. 30. 


North Atlantic. 

Plate XVII. fig. 82. 

Plato XVII. fig. 83. 

Plate XVII. fig. 80. 

Plato XVII. figs. 88, 00, 91. 


Genus Nodosarixa. 

Several of the Nodosarine forms are well represented in the northern seas ; but the 
completion of this group of hyaline, straight, or more or less bent and coiled, uniserial 
shells, flat, bulbous, cylindrical, or tapering, with simple septal apertures surrounded by 
radiating fissures, such as are comprised in our great genus Nbdosarina (with but one true 
species), must be sought for in other seas. The larger Nodosarim and Cristellarice are 
wanting here, as well as the Flahellince and FrondicularicB, the Lingulinw also, and a 
host of variable Dentalince., VagimiUno!., and MarginuUnw. 

Nodomria* Raphanm^ Linne, sp. Plate XVI. fig. 1 (North Atlantic). 

A dwarf sulcate specimen with the septal lines hidden ; ridges strong, oblique, and 
inosculating to some extent. These are not unusual features in similar but larger spe- 
cimens from the Mediterranean and elsewhere, occurring at from the shore-line to 
100 fathoms. 

Our specimen is fi*om 78 fathoms, lat. 51° 69', long. 11°, North Atlantic, to the north 
of Newfoundland Bank. 

Nodosaria scalariSf Batsch. Piute XVI. figs. 2 2 b, 2 c (North Atlantic). 

A pretty, common form, neatly striated, subcylindrical, with more or less elongate 
neck or stolon-tube. This is one of the varieties found by Soldani near Sienna 
(Testaceogi*. vol. i. part 2, pi. 96, figs, b-m), and named N. longicauda by D’Obbigny 
(Ann. des Sciences Nat. vol. vii. p. 254, no. 28f. (See jilso page 363.) 

Our figured specimens arc from the North Atlantic; rare and small at 78, 90, 200, 
222, and 415 fathoms (see Table V.). We have otherwise collected it principally firom 
muds from about 100 fathoms in the northern seas. 

Nodosaria {Olandulina) laevigata, D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. fig. 1 (Arctic). 

This is a smooth form, and rather slender compared with that figured by D’Oebignt 

* For the rolationdiip of spedos and varieties in the genus Nodosarim, of whidi Nodosaria represents a sub- 
group, see the list at page 336. 

t The priority of the name given by Batsch has been determined dnee this paper was read : see Ann. Ifat. 
Hist. March 1865, p. 226. 
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in the * Annales des Sciences Nat.,’ vol. viL pi. 10, fig. 1-3 ; the ribbed form (4f; Gians, 
D’Orb.) is represented by D’Oebiony’s Module, No. 61 ; both of these were from the 
Adriatic, and were grouped in his subgenus Qlandulim, characterized by the short and 
acute-ovate shell, fonned of few, close-fitting chambers, rapidly enlarging from .the 
primordial. Similar characters, but with less regularity, are found'm many specimens 
of Nodmma Badicula, and therefore the term Glandulina is useful merely for conve- 
nience in distinguishing the neatest of a gr eat number of similarly modified forms, and 
is nothing in a zoological sense. 

Our specimens are from Nordland, in the Arctic Circle, at a depth of 160 fathoms 
(Messrs. MacAndbew and Babbett) ; and they appear to be not uncommon, on a muddy 
bottom. 

This GhmduUna occurs also, though never abundantly, in other seas ; for instance, on 
the muddy bed of the Gulf of Suez at 30 to 40 fathoms ; in the Mediterranean, at from 
30 to 100 fathoms (particularly in the Adriatic); and it has been found by Mr. H. B. 
Bbadt in sea-sand from Shetland. 

In the fossil state this form is not rare, though of extremely small size, as in several 
of the fossiliferous clays of the 'Secondary Period (where it is apt to run, on the one 
hand, into Lingulina, and, on the other, into Nodosaria Badicula), as in the Upper Tii- 
assic Clay of Chellaston, the Oxford Clay of Leighton, the Kimmeridge Clay of Ayles- 
bury, and in the Chalk-marl ; as also in the Tertiary strata of the Mediterranean area. 

Nodosaria Badicula, linn. sp. Plate XIIL figs. 2-7 (Arctic). 

This is a Nodosarian variety closely related to the last, passing gradually from the 
shape of a top to lhat of a pupa, or from a ghmdiform to a cylindrical shape, thus com- 
prising Nodosaria humilis, Boemer, and many other named subvarieties. These allied 
forms also lead out from Nodosaria proper to Dentalina; the aperture being often 
excentric and the axis curved. The several intermediate modifications of form have 
received numerous binomial appellations from authors. 

Fig. 4 presents, instead of the round aperture, a transverse slit. This is a character 
supposed to be of generic value by D’Obbigny and special to Idngulina, this form of 
aperture being connected generally with a fiattened or tongue-shaped form of shell. 
Here we have a specimen which dissolves the distinction between Nodosaria and lAn- 
gulina. 

Of the specimens here illustrated, figs. 2-6 are from Nordland (MacAbdbbw and 
Babbett), 160 fathoms, muddy bottom. They are common (about a dozen specimens), 
and of rdatively large size. Fig. 7 is from Hunde Islands, Davis Straits, firom a 
bottom of shelly sand, at 80^0 fathoms (Dr. P. C. Suthebland). 

These and numerous other closely allied forms occur in abundance in the Upper 
Triassic and liassic clays, and in the clays of the Oolitic formation, but usually they are 
of very small size. In the Gault, Chalk-marl, and Chalk of the Cretaceous group. Nod, 
Badicula and Nod. htmilist connecting it with Glandulina Icemgata, are not uncommon, 

MDCGCLZV. 3 A 
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and oft^ of as large , a size as diose of the North Sea. In the Maestricht Chalk, also, 
N". Badicula is present and of moderate size. 

* 4 « 

Nodosaria {Dentalina) communis, D’Orb. Plate XIII. fig. 10 (Arctic). 

This specimen is *a dwarf Dentalina communis* of D’Oebiony. The obliquity of the 
chambers in this shell begins early, and so docs the greater excentricity of the aperture. 
This style of growth is well represented also by D. inomata, D’Orb. For. Foss. Vien. 
pi. 1. fig. 51, and still better by JD. Badenensis, D’Orb. Ibid. pi. 1. figs. 48, 49 ; both of 
which are well-grown specimens of D, communis. 

Our figured specimen is from mixed shelly sands dredged up at various spots between 
Drontheim and the North Cape by Messrs. MacAndrew and Barrett. It is very small, 
and resembles what is usually found in nearly any muddy sand containing Foraminifera. 

Dentalina communis is an extremely common variety wherever Nodosarian forms occur 
in the clays of the Secondary Formations, but usually it is of small size. It is larger in 
the Gault than in the Jurassic clays ; still larger in the Chalk-marl and Chalk, and in 
the Maestricht Chalk, as well as in the Tertiary beds that yield Nodosarince. It is \'ery 
large in the Crag, of Suffolk, and in the Subapennine Tertiaries. Older than the 
Secondary deposits, howc^r, it is found in the Permian limestones of England and 
Germany. 

It is common in the recent state from the Arctic Circle to the Line ; in fact, geogra- 
phically and geologically, it has a very large range. It occurs in many sandy shore- 
deposits; but its favourite habitat is mud at 50-100’ fathoms; and is continually met 

with in the deepest soundings, although never abundant there, and generally small. 

« 

Nodosaria {Dentalina) consohrina, D’Orbigny. Plate XVI. fig. 3 (North Atlantic). 

Two joints of Dentalina communis, subvar. consohrina, D’Orb. (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 2, 
figs. 1-3) ; the chambers are longish and set on more squarely than in D. communis 
proper ; representing a passage into D. ovicula, D’Orb. {D. glohifera, Batsch). 

This is small and mre at 1776 fathoms in the North Atlantic, lat. 52® 33', long. 21® 16'. 

Nodosaria {Dentalina) pauperata, D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. figs. 8, 9 (Arctic). 

We have here a vciy common subvariety of Dentalina communis, in which the pri- 
mordial chamber is relatively large, the septa but slightly oblique, and the aperture 
almost central ; the shell is smooth, nearly cylindrical, and not constricted at the septa 
in the earlier portion of the shell (as shown in our figures 8 and 9)^ as the - aniyial 
advances in growth, the chambers take on a more vesicular shape. D.pavperata, D’Orb. 
For. Foss. Vien. pi. 1. figs. 57, 58, is the same as our figured specimens; and J9. 
brevis, D’Orb. Ibid. pi. 2. figs. 9 and 10, and many other named forms, are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. 

* AjinalM des 6c. Nai. vd. vii. p. £54, No. 35 ; Mdm. Boo. Q4ol. fVaace, ir. p. 18, pl.'l. fig. 4. 
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Somewhat rare ; from shelly sand, Hunde Islands, Disco Bay (Dr. P. C. Sutherland), 
at 60-70 fathoms; also from Baffin’s Bay, lat 75“ 10' N., long. 60° 10' W. ^Pabby’s 
soundings). * * 

Nodosaria {Dentalina) guttifera^ D’Orbigny. Plate XIU. fig. 11 (Arctic). 

Passing out of Dentalina communis towards the perfectly moniliform subvarieties of 
Nodosaria^ we have this loosely grown Dentalinc form {D. guUifera, D’Orb. For. Foss. 
Vien, pi. 2. fig. 13), near D. Pyrula^ D’Orb. It varies much in the gibbosity of the 
chambers. 

Though curved, this Dentalina has an almost central aperture, as shown by a broken 
terminal chamber not here figured. (See Ann. Nat. Hist. 2 scr. vol. xix. pi. 19. figs. 4, 6). 

We have Dentalina guUifera from Norway at West Fjord (Nordland), from, a sandy 
bottom at 60 fathoms (MacAndbew and Babbett) ; and from a muddy bottom (Arctic 
Circle) at 160 fathoms. These are two fragments of two large specimens. There is 
no doubt that in this, as in other instances, the small quantity of materials obtained 
necessarily limited the number of individuals. 

Forms similar or allied to this occur both in existing sea-bottoms and in fossil deposits 
with much the same range as that of D. cmnmunis ; but they are not so common. 

Vaginulina linearis^ Montagu, sp. Plate XIII. figs. 12 a, 12 h, 13 a, 13 b (Arctic). 

The strmght varieties of Marginulina Ra^hanus (or the flattened forms of Nodosaria 
Baphanus^ with excentric septal aq>ertures) arc known as Vaginulince; a large group, 
widely extending in time and space ; especially abundant in the Gault and Chalk-marl. 
Of these Vaginulmce^ V. Leguinen^ Linn., is the most common among the recent; and 
the Adriatic Sea may be said to be its home. The subvarieties with linear costation 
are very variable as to their amount of ornament ; but they may be all comprised under 
Montaou’b name F. linearis. (See W illiamson’s ‘ Monograph Eecent Foram. Great Britain,’ 
p. 23, pL. 2. figs. 46-28.) 

We have two small specimens from the mixed sands dredged up between. Drontheim 
and North Cape (MacAndrew and Barrett). 

This is not an uncommon form, occurring at moderate depths. It does not appear to 
be so common in the fossil as in the recent state, though it is not without close allies in 
the clays and other deposits of the Secondary and Tertiary formations. 

Marginulina lAtuus^ D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. figs. 14 a;, 14 5 (Arctic). 

One of SoLD.£Rri’B figuT^ Ibraminifera from the Adriatic, named MdrginuUna Idtuus 
by D’Oebignt (Annales des Sciences Nat. vol. vii. p. 269. No. 11), well represents our spe- 
cimen from the Arctic Occam This may be looked at as a passage-foim from a simple 
VaginuHnoi, oval in section and^but little altered from DentaHnOt into CrisitellariOi through 
hmnmerahle gentle’ gradariona; op it maybe regarded as n medium between Oristellmia 
and Marginulina; and so leading to Nodosaria^ through the flattened forms. Having 

3 a2 
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the chief Nodosaiine characters, the MarginulincB form the central groi^ of the Nodch 
sarinoB^ and Nodoaarina {Marginulina) Baplianm is the type of all. 

Very large specimens of M» lAtuus occur at Nordland, Arctit Circle (MacAndbew and 
Babbett), on a muddy bottom, at 160 fathoms. These are the largest individuals we 
have ever seen of this common variety of Marginulina or uncoiled Crutellaria^ which 
is to be met -with wherever the Cristellarians occur, recent or fossil, from the Lower 
Secondary deposits upwards. 

In this cose Cristellaria cultrata is also present ; and an analogous companionship of 
the Cristellarian and the Marginuline Nbdosarince is to bo found in Professor Bailey’s 
“ Microscopical Examination of Soundings made by the United States’ Coast-survey off 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States” (Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
vol. ii. 1851), where two forms (Sobulina D'Orbignii and Marginulina Bacheiit Bailey), 
equivalent to the above, accompany each other in soundings of from 51 to 90 fathoms. 
(See above, page 331, and Appendix II.) 

• 

Cristellaria Crejpidulay Fichtel and Moll, sp. Plate XIII. figs. 15, 16a, 16 5 (Arctic); 

Plate XVI. fig. 4 (North Atlantic). 

We have here a very insensible gradation from Marginulina lAtuus (fig. 14). In fact 
fig. 15 differs but little from the latter except in size; and fig. 16 is merely somewhat 
more closely coiled, flatter, and shorter ; thus putting on the true Cristellarian form. 

These specimens are from dredgings made at the Hunde Islands by Dr. P. C. Suther- 
land ; they ai'e rather common in the sandy mud, rich with shells, at from 30 to 40 and 
60 to 70 fathoms. 

In recent occurrence C. Cr^idula is as world-wide as the ordinary Lentalinoe. It is a 
feeble form of Cristellaria creeping up from the favourite depth of Cristellarice (50 to 100 
fathoms) to shallow water, and downwards to abyssal deeps. 

•In the fossil state also it has an equally wide range ; but, like its congeners, it is met 
with of a larger size in the Upper than in the Lower Secondary deposits. The largest 
are to be found in the Subapennine and Viennese Tertiaries ; some of these large fossil 
varieties are extremely thin. 

Plate XVI. fig. 4 (North Atlantic). 

A pretty little C, Cr^dula, differing only as an individual from fig. 16 in Plate XI. 
Small and rare at 43 fathoms, lat. 61® 67', long. 10® 30', North Atlantic. 

% 

Cristellaria cultrata, Montfort, sp. Plate XlII. figs. 17 a, 17 5, 18 ay 18 5 (Arctic); 

Plate XVI. %. 6 (North Atlantic). 

This is Cristellaria proper, the most nautiloid form attained by any A/bdosamo. Here 
the rod-like chain of chambers seen in the simple forms {NodosaruAj has passed into a 
spiral, discoidal, symmetrical, lens-shaped shell {Cristellaria). In this variety, C. cte/- 
trata, the shell is more or less keeled ; this keel becomes more developed and rowelled 
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in C. Calcar i Linn., sp. When the keel is wanting, we have Cristellaria rotulata, Lamarck. 
There are no specific difiercnces in their features. 

!Fig. 18 shows an irrt^larity of growth, and a disposition to depart from the nauti- 
loid form towards the simpler varieties in which the greater distinction of the chambers 
is preserved. Several angles around the periphery of the shells are sometimes formed, 
rendering their outline polygonal. Other variations of gi'owth are not uncommon ; the 
polymorphism of these simple organisms being very great. 

Plate XVL fig. 6 (North Atlantic). 

JN. 

A smallish nautiloid Cristellaria with moderately developed keel, such as fig. 17 of 
Plate XIII., but differing in the non-essential features of greater obliquity of chambers 
and more distinct umbilical knob. 

Rare at 78 fathoms, lat. 61° 59', long. 11°, North Atlantic. 

Cristellaria rotulata^ Lamarck, sp. Plate XIII. fig. 19 (Arctic). 

Here the keel is nearly obsolete. This carina is generally all that is left to us in 
these nautiloid forms of the longitudinal strim or costec that so frequently ornament the 
subspecies of the large Nodosarina group. Occasionally, however, the lateral faces of 
the shell bear raised costm crossing the chambers, nearly at right angles, as in the ribbed 
Nodosario! and Margimlince (typical), and in many Vagimlince^ FlabellinoBy and iVow- 
dicularias. 

The Cristellarice represented by figs. 17-19 occur, common and large, in the Arctic 
Circle, Nordland, on a muddy bottom at 160 fathoms. 

These recent northern specimens are, as regards size, equal to such as we find in those 
rich Cristellarian deposits, the Chalk and Chalk-marl. Like the rest of this group, how- 
ever, the largest of this form are found in the Subapennine Tertiaries, t^e Vienna 
Basin, and in the Tertiary beds of Jamaica and San Domingo. Exactly similar spqpi- 
mens of CristellaricB abound in the rich shelly bottom, at 60 fathoms, in the Port of 
Orotava, in the Canaries {Bobulina Camriensis, D’Orb. For. Canar. p. 127, pi. 3. figs. 3, 4); 
and forms nearly as large are not at all uncommon in the Mediterranean, especially in 
mud at firom 60 to 100 fathoms. In the Adriatic, however, this, with other Cristellanoe, 
is found of similar size in shallow water. 

Of small size, these are found on our own coasts and throughout all seas. They are 
fossil in very many Secondary and Tertiary deposits, but of rather small size in the 
older strata; neverthdess in. these latter beds they are exceedingly abundant and charac- 
teristic, not b^g mixed so much with species of other families of Foraminifmra that 
havd come in at a later epoch. 

Genus Laoena. 

For full descriptions, general and special, of this genus we refer to Professor Wil- 
liamson’s Memoir on LageiuBi Annals Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. i. 1848 ; and his ‘ Mono- 
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graph of British Becent Foraminifera,’ 1857 ; to Dr. Qabpbnteb|s ‘ Intr^uction to the 
Study of Foraminifera,’ 1862 ; and to Professor Keuss’s ‘ Monographie der Lagenideen,’ 
Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, vol. xlvi. 1 Abth. 1863 (read June 1862) ; and for the 
strict determination of the species noticed by Walker, Jacob, and Montagu, and for 
some special, remarks on Lagencs^ we refer to our own Papers in the Annals Nat. Hist. 
1867, &c. 

On account of their extreme variability (within certain limits) as to shape and orna- 
ment, without any definite break in the range of the modifications being recognizable, 
it is impossible to fix on any distinctive character, or set of characters, sufficiently 
limited in development to be of real importance in dividing the Lagenoe into even two 
species. For convenience, however, we must take the best marked shapes and ornaments 
as indicating subordinate or varietal types, around which the diverging modifications 
may be grouped in an artificial classification. 

This has been nearly completely accomplished, in his “ Monographie” above referred 
to, by Professor Reuss ; who, however, regards these subordinate divisions as “ species.” 
The addition of some striking varieties chiefiy found in the warm seas, including the 
two-mouthed elongate forms, and the correction of some errors in the synonymy, arising 
mainly from mistakes as to Walker’s and Montagu’s Lagence, would still further 
improve Professor Reuss’s classified and illustrated conspectus of the chief members of 
this group of elegant little singlc-chambercd Foraminifera; and, without doubt, his 
‘so-called “genus” Fissurina is open to criticism, as we shall see further on. 

Lagena^ including both those that have external apertural tubes (Ectosoleniau) and 
those with internal neck-tubes (Entosoleniaii), have their chief features of shape and 
ornament shown by globose, ovate, and fusiform shells, either smooth, partly or wholly 
ribbed, reticulate, or granulate and spinose ; also by more or less compressed shells, of 
round or oval outline, with and without linear and reticulate sculpture ; further, the 
base of the shell, opposite to the aperture, becomes apiculatc, produced, and perforate, 
in any of the above-mentioned kinds of shell, resulting in a more or less fusiform and 
perforate, or distomatous, condition. 

Taking the smooth forms, varying from egg-shaped to fiask- and amphora-shaped, with 
or without long necks, we have the “ Isevigat®” of Reuss, among which L. globoscu, 
Walker and Jacob, L. Icevis, Montagu, and L. clavata^ D’Orbigny, represent the three 
best-mfirked stages. Reuss includes also the apiculate smooth forms in this group ; but 
we prefer to bring them into relation with the perforate forms, to which lye believe they 
strongly tend. 

. Those with furrows, riblets, and ribs are the “ striatce aut costatee ” of Reuss. They 
are led by L. semistriata^ Williamson, from out of the smooth forms up to L. sulcata^ 
Walker and Jacob, and even more coarsely ribbed shells, *with modifications of form 
exactly corresponding to those of the smooth varieties ; but no particular stage of shape 
and of ornament can be said to be permanently associated. 

In the “ reticulates ” (Reuss) the longitudinal riblets become united by cross-bars, of 
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varying strengUi ; either regularly, so as to form rectangular meshes (Z. squamosa, var. 
catcnulata, Williamson, and L. Melo, D’Orbigny; or less regularly, and forming — 
1st, either tetragonal or hexagonal network, with the meshes one above the other from 
the base to the top of the shell, and divided by nearly straight longitudinal ridges or 
walls; 2ndly, hexagonal network, with the meshes alternately placed (honeycomb* 
pattern), the walls being zigzag, and equally developed along and across (Z. squamosa, 
var. Iiexagona, Williamson). Lastly, hexagonal and quadrangular meshes are combined 
on one shell, as in Z. squamosa, Montagu, sp., which herein well serves as the subtype. 

The “ asperse” of Eeuss are such as are ornamented with granules and spines, lliese 
exogenous shell-growths are, without doubt, equivalent to linear and reticulate ridges, 
variously modified ; just as hispid Nodosarinoe show gradual modifications of riblets and 
spines. As with the “ costatse” and the “ reticulatce,” no particular shape of shell speci- 
ally afiects this style of ornament. Reuss’s “ compressce ” comprise the more or less 
flattened Lagmue, and must include those which he separates under the name Fissurina 
on the supposition that they arc distinguishable by their slit-like aperture. All 
LagenoB that are more or less compressed have the aperture correspondingly narroAved 
and outdrawn, just as all Nodosance becoming flattened and “ Linguline” have a more 
and more chink-like aperture. The transitions are extremely gradual both into “ Fis- 
surina” and “ Lingulina” respectively, and are associated indiscriminately with all the 
other modifications of outline and ornament that belong to the species. The com- 
pressed Lagmce usually take on one or more keel-like riblets at or near the margin, 
representing the local accumulation of the linear exogenous shell-growth so common in 
Lngena. A similar feature occurs in the Nodosarinoe, where a similar ornamentation 
obtains. 

Lastly, we propose to complete this artificial classification of the hagenoe, by dinding 
off those that, passing from a pointed or apiculate shape at the base, ultimately present 
a perforate or distomatous, continuously tubular shell, more or less fusiform. Reuss’s 
Z. apiculata represents the smooth apiculate forms ; D’Obbigny’s Z. caudaia the ribbed 
ones ; our Z. polUa the smooth, and our Z. distoma the perforate forms. (See 

Scheme of the Lagenee, p. 348.) 

Of Lagena it may be said, that, though, apparently one of the simplest of Foraanini- 
fera, it is not one of the oldest, as far as our knowledge serves us at present. Nor can 
it be regarded as an arrested Nodosaria; rather, it may be looked on as a higher 
specialization bf the simple repetitive Nodosarian form. It has its isomorphisn^fsi with 
Nodosaria, both in ornamentation and in its flattening. 

All the large Lagenae are found at about 60 fatdioms (26-70) in shelly sands; -the 
more delicate forms occur both in shallow water (which may even be brackish), in the 
dark muds of harbours and bays, and, on the other hand, at great depths, being not 
uncommon in the depodts almost wholly composed either of Foraminifera alone, or of 
these with Pteropods. 
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Scheme of the Laoek^. 


Single- 

mouthed 


I 

e 


{ egg-shaped .... fflohosa, Montagu ; Williamson, Monogr. p. 8, pL 1. figs, 15, 16. 
flask-shaped .... livvis^ Montagu ; Williamson (L. vulgaris)^ Monogr. p. 3, pi. 1. fig. 5. 
amphora-shaped . clavata, D’Orb. For. Foss. Yicn. p. 21, pi. 1. figs. 2, 8. 

r parti}’ semistriata, WiUiamson, Monogr. p. 6, pi. 1. figs. 7, 9. 

J delicately striata, D’Orb. For. Amer. Mer. p. 21, pi. 5. fig. 12. 

ribbed strongly si’lcata. Walker and Jacob ; Williamson (L. vulgaris, var. striata), Mo- 

nogr. p. 6; pi. 1. fig. 10. [The typical Lagena.‘\ 

^coarsely acuticosta, Beuss, Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, toI. xliv. p. 303, pi. 1. fig. 4. 

square meshes . . Melo, D*Orb. For. Amer. Mdr. p. 20, pi. 6. fig. 9. 
reticulate-^ meshes . . hexagona, Williamson, Monogr. p. 13, pi. 1. fig. 32. 

^ \ squamosa^ Montagu; Williamson, Monogr. p. 29, pi. 1. fig. 29. 

v.G*sidea meshes J • 


V. 
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{ smooth . . 
striate 
reticulate 
3-keelcd 
^short . . 
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{ short, 
long . 

{ short, 
long. 


hisfiida, Bcuss, Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, vol. xlv. p. 336, pi. 0. figs. 77-79. 
agpera, Beuss, Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, Tol. xliv. p. 305, pi. 1. Qg. 5. 
marginata, Montagu ; Williamson, Monogr. p. 10, pi. 1. figs. 10-21. 
radiato-Tnargvnata, Parker and Jones (vor. nov.), Plato XVIII. fig. 3. 
squamoso-nuiiyinata, Parker and Jones (var. nov.), Plato XyiII.fig.2, 
trigono-marginata, Parker and Jonos (var. nov.), Plate XVIII. fig. 1. 
ajiieulata, Beuss, Haid. ges. nat. Abhandl. vol. iv. p. 22, pi. 1. fig. 1 ; 

and Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, vol. xlvi. p. 318, pi. 1. ^s. 4-8, 10, 11. 
distoma-]3oUta, Parker and Jonos (var. nov.), Ann. Nat. Hist. 2 ser. 

vol. xix. p. 279, pi. 11. fig. 23, Plato XVIII. fig. 8. 
emidata, D'Orb. For. Amdr. Med. p. 19, pi. 5. fig. 6. 
distoma. Packer and Jonos (var. nov.), Ann. Nat. Hist. ih. fig. 24. 
distoma-aculeata, Parker and Jonos (var. nov.), Plate XVIII. fig. 5. 
distoma-margaritifera, Parker and Jonos(var. nov.),Plato XVIII. fig. 0. 


The family Lagenida (comprising Lagena, Nodosarina, Orthocerina, Polgmot^hina, and 
Uvigerina) may be said to have its central home (bathymctrically speaking) at about 
from 50 to 100 fathoms. Of theae^Polgmorphina is almost exceptional, however ; for it 
is, of this group, the most inclined to seek and flourish in shallow water, always avoiding 
abyssal deptha Uvigerina and Lagena are more capable even than Nodmarina of 
living in deeper water than 100 fathoms, and of existing even at very great depths (2000 
fathoms)* Uvigerina has its feeblest representatives in shallow water; but Lagena 
attains as fair a size in shallow water as it does at 100 fathoms ; and at 1000 fathoms 
it is often in good condition. Nodosarinae are, as to their habitat, intermediate between 
PolyniprpMnm and the others. They are of large size at 100 fathoms ; >and are found 
occasionally, but small and rare, at 1000 fathoms ; and in shallow water they are more 
abundant than in the nbyssal depths, and attain a larger size. 


Lagem eulcatay Walker and Jacob, Var. {Entoeolenia) glohosa^ Montagu. Plate XIII. 
figs. 37 a, 37 5 (Arctic) ; Plate XVI. figs. 10 o, 10 J (North Atlantic). 

This is the simplest of the Lagence^ subspherical and Entosolenian, that is, having an 
intus>suscepted mouth-tube. It is entirely devoid of ornament, and generally thin- 
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walled. It may be said to be a feeble form connecting L. Icevis with swollen varieties 
of L. margimta. 

L. globosa comes fix>m 30 to 40 £i.thom8, and from 60 to 70 fathoms at the Hunde 
Islands (Dr. Suthebland) ; and in both dredgings it is rather common and of middling 
size. . Also from Baffin’s Bay, lat. 76* 10' N., long. 60* 12' W. (Pabbt) ; here it seems to 
be rare, but is of large size,— a curious fact, in contrast with the occurrence of equally 
large individuals of this variety at very great depths (1080 fathoms) in the tropical 
Atlantic (lat. 2* 20' N., long. 28* 44' W.). 

This also is a world-wide and very common Lagema^ as we may see by Table VIL 
Professor Rsuss has it fossil from the Chalk of Maestricht and of Lemberg, from the 
Septarian day of Pietzpuhl, the Salt-clay of Wieliczka, and the Crag of Antwerp 
(Monogr. Lagen. p. 318). It i^ of good size and rather common in the English Crag 
also. 

L. globosa was figured and described by Walkbb and Boys, but not named by Walker 
and Jacob in Kanmacher’s edition of Adam’s ‘ Essays on the Microscope,’ where the 
specific names given by Walker and Jacob are recorded. It was named by Montagu, 
‘ Test. Brit.’ p. 623. 

Plate XVI. figs. 10 a, 10 6 (North Atlantic). 

Equivalent to fig. 37 of Plate XIIL, but having more neck, and like figs. 30 & 31 
(Z. sulcata) in outline and in thickness of neck. 

Rare and large at 415 fathoms, lat. 62® 8', long. 12* 31', North Atlantic. 

Lagena sulcata^ Walker and Jacob, Var. Montagu. Plate XIIL fig. 22 (Arctic); 

Plate XVI. fig. 9 a (North Atlantic). 

Kg. 22 is the common, smooth, flask-shaped Lagena of authors. In this specimen 
pseudopodial passages are crowded about the lower third of the shell, the upper two- 
tiiirds being destitute of such foramina. We have observed that in Lagenae such perfo- 
rations occur only when the shell is o? a certain thickness, considerable tracts of the 
shell-wall being often extremely thin and imperforate. In the very small-ribbed varie- 
ties (such as figs. 26—27) perforations are arranged in a row on each side of the costa, 
^here its base is thick (Z. atriatopunctata). In the closely allied Entosolenian Z. mar- 
ginaia also (as in fig. 44), perforations occur principally along the thickened marges, 
occasionally aa a broad band ; though sometimes (as in fig. 42) they are also scattered 
sparsdy over the whole shell. 

This is from the mixed sands fi^m Norway above alluded to. It is world-wide, often 
found at considerable depths, but shallow water appears to be its favourite habitat. In 
the fossil state this smooth variety is very abundant in the Post-pliocene clays of lincoln- 

• TaMng thia as the type of Lagena^ Whliaiuok' thought that **la8Ti* ” was not an appropriate name for a 
didU that is often ornamented, and substitated the tenn ** volgario” ; this unnecessary chan ge has been unfor- 
tunately adopted by Esoss (Sitzungsb. Ak. Wien, voL zlvi. p. 321). 

HDGCCLZV. 3 B 
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shire and Cambridgeshire, and in the Orignon sands (Eocene) ; it occurs also in ^ 
Vienna Tertiaries, and (according to Reuss, Monogr. Lagen. p. 322) in the Crag of Ant- 
werp, the Septaiium-clay of Fietzpuhl, and the Tertiary beds of Taranto (Costa). It is 
rare in the English Crag. 

Plate XVI. fig. 9 a (North Atlantic). 

This figure represents a specimen of L. lavia from the North Atlantic, where this 
variety is very rare and of middling size at 329 fiithoms, lat. 49^* 26', long. 49^ 48', and 
rare and lai^ at 223 fathoms, lat. 52*’ 11', long. 13** 45'. 

Lagem mlcataf Walker and Jacob, Var. sevmstriata^ Williamson. Plate XIII. fig. 23 
(Arctic). 

This beautifiil little Lagem connects the smooth with the striated varieties. like the 
others, it varies much in shape and in the strength of its riblets; the specimen figured 
by Professor Williamson (pi. 1. %. 9) is much more decanter-shaped than ours, and has 
a very long neck, with a neatly turned rim or lip ; our Specimen is deficient as to this 
latter character. We quite agree with Professor Reuss in grouping Wiluamson’s 
L. vulgaris^ var. perlucida (Monogr. p. 6, pi. 1. figs. 7, 8), with this variety. Montagu’s 
L.perlucida is a six-ribbed L. sulcata. We found this specimen (fig. 23) in the shelly 
sand firom the Hunde* Islands, Davis Straits, 50 to 70 fathoms. Dr. Wallich figures 
L. semistriata in ‘The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 6. fig. 17. 

It is very common to meet with Lagenas^ both recent and fossil, taking on strite and 
riblets to greater or less extent, as in this instance. Reuss figures finely striated speci- 
mens from the Crag of Antwerp in his paper on the Lagmidae^ Sitzungsb. Wien Akad. 
vol. xlvi. pi. 2. figs. 18-21. 


Lagem sulcata^ Walker and Jacob, Var. striatopwnctatay nov. Plate XIll. figs. 25-27 
(Arctic). 

We have long known this variety from the, Indian Ocean on Clam shell, and at 
2200 fathoms, the Red Sea (372 fitthoms). South Atlantic (2700 fitthoms), and firom 
the Eocene deposits of Grignon, but it has not been hitherto figured nor described. 

It is a relatively small Lagem, and is one of the most delicate. It varies in shape, 
from forms more delicately elongate than the tear-shaped specimen represented by 
fig. 25, to these having the usual fiask-shape, with longer neck than in fig. 27. The 
ribs are comparatively strong; they range in number from four to twelve, and in one 
recent specimen we have seen them spiral. The thickened base of the ribs is neatly 
perforated on each side by pseudopodian foramina, which also occasionally pass through 
the rib itself, from within outwards. 

L. striatopunctata occurs rather common at the Hunde Islands, 30 to 40 fisthoms, 
in shelly sandy mud, and here attains a size greater than those in the Indian Ocean, or 
those from the inside of a Grignon shell (p. 419, note); the specimens from the Red 
Bea, however, are as large as those from Davis Straits. 
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La^ma wlcata. Walker and Jacob. Plate XIIL figs. 24, 28-32 (Arctic) ; Plate XVI. 
figs. 6, 7, 7 a (North Atlantic). 

This is the typical form of Lagena ; its variations lead, in one direction, into the 
feebler forms {L. Icema^ globoaa) ; on the other hand, we have varieties with 

reticulated, hispid, and granular ornament ; and there are also compressed forms, and 
elongate varieties, departing more or less widely from the middle type presented by 
the ovate and characteristically costate iMgence. 

Figs. 30 &*31 represent the best characterized forms (though not absolutely the 
largest) that we know of in the group of Lagence. This is shown in their boldness of 
growth, the strength of their ribs (twelve to fourteen in number), and particularly in 
the radiated structure of the aperture. This last seems to be a rare condition ; we have 
as yet seen it only in these specimens*, but it is one among many features showing the 
intimate relationship between Lagena, Nodoaarina, and Polyirwrphina^ 

L. mlcata of Walkbb and Jacob, in Kanmacheb’s edition of Adam’s ‘ Essays,’ well- 
figured previously by WALKEB-and Boys, is a good-conditioned, strongly ribbed, and 
flask-shaped shell; our figs. 28-31 present less neck; but Williamson’s figure oiL.vuU 
garU, var. striata (Monogr. p. 6, pi. 1. fig. 10), and Reuss’s figure of his L.Jilico^ 
(Monogr. pi. 4. figs. 60, 51), show as much or more neck and a better lip than Walkeb’s 
figure does ; but they are rather less globose, passing off into L. Amphxtra, Reuss, and 
L. groHlis, Williamson. See Reuss’s Monogr. Lagen. pi. 4, where by extreme care the 
ovate, flask-like, and fusiform shapes of the well-ribbed L. sulcata are divided into seven 
“ species,” according to their gradations of shape and modifications of ornament. It is, 
however, next to impossible, and of very little use, to institute minor distinctions with 
these Lagence. 

As explained in the Annals Nat. Hist. 1859, 3 ser. vol. iv. p. 336, Montagu termed 
this form “ striata,” overlooking the prior name, which alone is necessary. 

Figs. 28 & 29 are from the Hunde Islands,- 30-70 fathoms; and from the Arctic 
Ocean (found in the mixed sands). 

Figs. 30 & 31 represent specimens from the Huirte Islands also, three gatherings by 
Dr. P. C. Buthebland, in shelly sandy muds, from 30-70 fathoms; within this limit 
L, sidcata is most common ; and is largest at the greater depth. Perhaps the figured 
specimens nearest to these are L, IsaJbeUa and L, raricosta, D’Orb., from the Falkland 
Islands (Foram. Amdr. Mdrid. p. 20, pi. 5. figs. 7, 8, 10, 11). The almost exact coun- 
terpart of these fine large specimens we have found in the Upper Chalk of Maestricht, 
in the Crag of Suffolk, and in recent shelly sands from the Isle of Man. Reuss figures 
(under other names) long- and short-necked specimens, strongly ribbed, of L. sfuicaia 
from the Black Crag of Antwerp, and the Septarian Clay of Pietzpuhl and Herms- 
dorf. 

Among the localities given by Williamson for the common L. sulcata (Monogr. p. 6) 

* Professor Bams figures this feature in some of the iUnstrations tX. his paper on the Ltgtnidce, Sitningsb, 
Ak. Wiss. Wien, Math.-Nat CL vol. xlvL 1862, Erste Abth. p. 306, &a pL 1-7. 

3b2 
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we find the Hunde and Beediey Islands; Petersburg, U.S. (fossil; Miocene); |nd 
English Crag. 

This Layma does not usually occur of so large a size as some ^f those from Hunde 
Islands;. The most common condition is represented by figs. 28 & 29. These are 
smaller form's wanting the radiate structure of the aperture, but not separable from the 
type. ^Fig. 32 is a similar, but still smaller, form, ,and rather distorted. These feebler 
varieties of L. mdcata are common in all seas wherever Lagenoe are found. 

Plate XIII. fig; 24 is a rather small fiask-ifiiaped Layma with costulse, shaving a spiral 
twist, which are intermediate in strength . between the delicate riblets of fig. 23 and 
the strong ribs of the type-form, L. sulcata. The spiral arrangement of the costulm is 
very variable in different individuals collected from various places : the obliquity and 
curvature of these ornaments being greater or less; and, as usual, the riblets vary 
m length, even in the same individual, being sometimes short, and sometimes 
lengthened so as to creep upwards, twining round the neck as far as the mouth. The 
intervals or fiutings (sulci) may have a width equal to, or be far greater than, the 
ridges or riblets. When very small the riblets have been mutaken for minute sulci or 
“ striae.” With regard to the rib-omament of Lagena^ we may observe that the costa- 
tion of the flatter varieties is sometimes reduced to a mere keel (as in the Cristellarian 
forms qf Nbdosarina) ; .either as a single keel ; or a larger marginal, and a secondary, 
pair; thus making six costae crowded at the edge (as in Lagmae common in the Ter- 
tiaiy beds of Grignon). A somewhat similar condensing of the ordinary riblets into a 
few (six and even three) large ribs takes place in the cylindrical Nodosariae. In one 
form of Ijoyma from the Grignon beds, we have three, meridional, three-edged, equal 
ribs (Z. trigon(Mnarginata^ Parker and Jones, Plate XVIII. fig. 1) ; and in another four, 
strong, equal, spir^ ribs (marked by pseudopodia, as in L. stnatopunctata\ this is our 
L. tetragona, Plate XYHI. fig. 14. 

Fig. 24 is one of the feeble forms of L. sulcata (type), world-wide, and acclimatized 
to nearly all latitudes and depths ; it is common at Hunde Islands (Dr. Suthebland), at 
C0.'-70 fathoms in shelly sandy mudi 

Plate XVI. figs. 6, 7, 7 a [including Var. caudata^ D’Orb.] (North Atlantic). 

Various modifications of the typical Layma, from the North Atlantic, are shown by 
figs. 6, 7 a, 7 b. Fig. 6 is like fig. 29 of Plate XIII., but it is rather more globose, has 
rather shorter ribs, and is apiculate (non-essential differences, though the last feature 
makes it Var. daudata, D’Orb.). Fig. 7 a is smaller and less globular than figs. 30 & 31 
of Plate XIII. 

These are rare and of middling size at 2330 fathoms, lat. 60® 25', long. 44® 19', North 
Atlantic; rare and small at 223 fisthoms, lat. 62® 11', long. 13® 46'; and rather common 
but small at 43 fathoms, lat. 61® 67', long. 10® 30'. 

Kg. 7 6 (Var. caudata, D’Orb.) has an donate olive-like shape, and thinner costm than 
the others. It was rare and of middle size at 1450 fathoms, lat. 60® 6', loyg. 46® 46' ; and 
rare and small at 2360 fathoms, lat. 61® 29', long. 38® 1', North Atlantic. 
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Lagena Walker and Jacob, Var. {EntoaoUida) Meh, D’Orb. Plate XIII. iigs. 

3S»36 (Arctic). 

This is L. sudcata with a modified ornamentation. It has small transverse ridges 
between the ribs, connecting them, and forming subquadrate reticulations, which vary 
in difierent specimens. 

Professor Rsuss would retain Willumsok’s term cdteml(xta for those specimens that 
have the cross-bars weaker than the ridges; probably a convenient, though hardly 
necessary, arradgement ; the modifications of the relative thicknesses of the longitudinal 
and transverse ridges are endless, vsi^g from a network of thin lines, equal or unequal 
in strength, to that witff broad, fiat, equal ridges, and shallow squarish pits between. 

Further, our figs. 33-36, Plate XIII., show sufiiciently clearly that no characteristic can 
be found in the disposition of the secondary or transverse riblets, whether end to end, 
or alternately between contiguous ribs ; for in the same specunen they vary as regards 
this arrangement. 

Fig. 34 has but few of the cross-bars, and these are oblique. In this it not only con- 
nects L. mlcata with L, Melo by the presence of secondary riblets, but the obliquity of 
these connecting bars shows a tendency towards the formation of the variety L. sguamosa^ 
next to be described, in which the ornament has a honeycomb- rather than a ladder- 
pa'ttem. Dr. Wallich figures another pretty passage-form, ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ 
pi. 5. fig. 23. 

Figs. 33 & 36 dififer in the relative size of the areolee ; a condition dependent upon 
the number of the primary ribs, and vefy variable. From the Hunde Islands, 30-70 
fathoms ; and from the Arctic Ocean (mixed sands). 

Fig. 36 is an extremely rare monstrosity, being a Lagena with a superadded chamber. 
It is from the Hunde Islands, from between 30 and 40 fathoms, shelly muddy sand 
(Dr. P. C. Sutherland). This specimen is unique in our collection. Soldani has 
figured a specimen ektremely like this one, in his ‘ Testaceograph.’ vol. i. part 2, pL 96. 
fig. A ; named Nodomria cancellata by D’Oebiony (Ann. Sa Nat vol. vii. p. 264, No. 29). 

As a rule, monstrosities of the Lagena are formed by the budding, as it were, of a 
new chamber obliquely on the side of the original chamber (Plate XVIII. figs. 10—12) ; 
these are very rare. If, however, a smooth or ribbed Lagena were to take on an addi- 
tional chamber in the a via of the primary chamber, it would be scarcely distinguishable 
firom a Nodosaria. We possess such a form (from the shallow water at Eastbourne), 
Plate XVIII. fig. 9, which we believeto be a monster of Lagena Urns. In the Tertiary 
Sands of Bordeaux also, rich with Lagena and small NodosancBy very puzzling forms 
occur, which may either be two-celled individuals of Nodosaria scalaris^ Batsch*, or 
possibly monstroi^ varieties of Lagena eidcata. In the specimen before us (Plate XIII. 
fig. 36) we have a mode of ornamentation never found in any Nodosarian Foraminifer; 

* Wdl figured I^Waluch in < The North- Atlantio Sea-bed,*pL5.fig. 18,aadin Joani.Sci.No. l,jran. 1864, 
fig. 6, in the plate jlluatrating his paper on the bed of the Atlontio Ocean. Figured also, for oompatiaon, in 
our Plate XVUI. fig. 13. 
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and therefore, whilst we have some doubt as to the two-celled forms that have either no 
sur&oe-omament, or a sculpturing common to Nbdoaaria and Lagena, here we have 
satis&ctory means of diagnosis. 

Everywhere in the Foraminiferal group, we have most curious instances of Isomor* 
pkmn^ not merely between nearly related species, but between even the diverse forms of 
separate families (as between those of the Vitreous and Forcellanous Series). In the 
case under notice isomorphism may be said to occur between three closely cognate 
specific groups : thus, the specimen of before us has imitated a Vodosam; whilst 

those already spoken of as taking on a second chamber obliquely have the habit of a 
young Polynwrphina (see fig. 46). ^ • 

Lagena Melo is not uncommon in company with other Lagenoe^ though not so com- 
mon as the sm*ooth, sulcate, honeycombed, and marginate varieties. For its occurrence 
(recent and fossil) in the Mediterranean Area, see Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xvi. 
Table, p. 302. 

Lagena mlcata^ Walker and Jacob, Yar. (Entosoleniu) squamosa^ Montagu, sp. Plate 
XIII. figs. 40, 41 (Arctic) ; Plate XVI. figs. 11 o, 11 h (North Atlantic). . 

This represents a state of ornamentation peculiar to the Lagenae amongst the “ hyaline,” 
and to certain varieties of Miliola Seminulum among the “ porcellanous ” Foraminifera. 
In L. Melo the cross-bars are often weaker than the longitudinal ribs, and pass straight 
across from rib to rib, like the secondary veins in a monocotyledonous leaf, such as 
Alismay Myrsiphyllum^ &c. In L. squamosa^ however, not only have the secondary rib- 
lets become equal to the primary, but, by the zigzag inflection of the latter, a nearly 
regular hexagonally areolated ornament is produced, reminding one strongly of the 
polygonal meshes produced by the more perfect reticulation of the woody tubes in a 
dicotyledonous leaf. Early observers, using but imperfect microscopes, compared this 
retose ornament with a scaly skin of a fish (see Williamson, Monograph, p. 12). 

In fig. 34 we have noticed a variety of L. mlcaia in which a few secondary bands had 
united with the main ribs, commencing, as it were, the honeycomb-pattern. 

Fig. 40, the largest of our specimens, is from the Hunde Islands* (Dr. P. C. Suther- 
land), 50 to 70 fathoms ; and the smaller one from the Arctic Ocean (MacAndbew and 
Barrett). 

L. squamosa is of world-wide occurrence ; but, like L. Melo^ is not so abundant as the 
long flask-shaped and the marginated forms. Ebuss has it from the Black Crag of 
Antwerp, and we have it fossil from Castel Airquato. By far the bulkiest specimens of 
Z. squamosa that we have seen are from a Tertiary sand, which, rich in many varieties 
of Lagenagy in OvuliteSy Polymorphinay and Vertebralinay was taken from the inside of a 
Cerithium giganteum from Grignon (page 419, note). 

In this reticulate Lagena the neck is usually intussuscepted (Entosolenian) ; in the 
large fossil form (Z. tvMf&r(hsquamosay Parker and Jones, Plate XVIII. fig. 7), however, 

* Professor Wiluaxsoit has also noted its occurrence here (Ifonogr. p. 12). 
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tile neck is protraded in some cases to a considerable extent, and has about three 
secondary tabular apertures arising fri>m it laterally, and almost at right angles to the 
main tube. This is an isomorphism with Polymorphina tuhulosa^ and with certain feeble 
bifurcating forms of Nodcsaria from Cretaceous beds. 

Plate XVI. figs. 11 a, 11 h (North Atlantic). 

The specimen here figured is a little less globular than figs. 40, 41 of Plate XIII., 
and has its reticulation rather more regular. Bare and middle-sized at 1450 fathoms, 
lat. 50° 6', long. 45° 45', North Atlantic. In Dr. Wallich’s * North’Atlantic Sea-bed,” 
pi. 5. fig. 21 seems to be L. aqmmosa. 

I5g. 11 a, Plate XVI. has the six-sided ifieshes one above the other, touching by the 
parallel sides of the hexagon, and in so much corresponding with Williamson’s L. aca- 
larifwmU (Monogr. p. 13. pi. 1. fig. 30), and Beuss’s L.qeometrica (Monogr. Lag. p. 334, 
pi. 5. fig. 74) ; but this straight meridional arrangement of the meshes is lost in the less 
regular reticulation of such specimens as figs. 40 & 41 in Plate XIII., where square, 
six-sided, and irregular meshes occur, in straight, oblique, and irregular lines. Professor 
Beuss’s unnecessary disuse of Montagu’s term squamosa for this varietal group leads to 
increased confusion in any attempt to subdivide these reticulate Laqence^ which have no 
natural divisions among themselves. 

Lagena sulcata^ Walker and Jacob, Var. (Entosolenia) rnarginata, Mpntagu. Plate XIII. 
figs. 42-44 (Arctic); Plate XVI. figs. 12a, 12 i (North Atlantic). 

These are fiattened forms variable in shape ; generally Entosolenian, but sometimes 
Ectosolenian with a long delicate neck. This compressed shape is usually associated with 
a trenchant margin, sometimes slightly apiculated (as in fig. 42), and sometimes dentate 
or rowelled (as in Williamson’s Monograph, pi. 1, figs. 21 a, 25, 26), reminding one of 
the keel of certain Qristellarice. Occasionally in large well-developed specimens of L. 
marginata (recent and fossil) the margin is compoSed of a large predominant rib, 
strengthened by a pair of smaller costae ; showing that, as in other Foraminifera, espe- 
cially the Nodosarine group, the exogenous cost® gather themselves to the maigins, the 
rest of the surfrce becoming less and less ornamented. The pseudopodial pores also 
usually affect the neighbourhood of the thickened margin in these flattened forms, just 
as they follow the ridges of L. striatopunctata (figs. 25-27). Occasionally the pseudo- 
podia have perforated the whole surface, either sparsely, as in fig. 42 a, or freely, as we 
have seen in specimens from the Indian Sea. 

In some rare specimens from the Coral-reefs of Australia, and fossil at Bordeaux, we 
see the pseudopodia begin to enter the shell-wall near the centre, and then, burrow 
radiklly to escape- near the margin; the shell-surfime being perfectly smooth and as 
polished as glass. . This is our subvariety Lagsna radiaio-margmata^ Plate XVIIL fig. 3. 
In the Crag of Suffolk there is another subvariety of L. margwata^ in which the radiating 
canals are visible only at the margin. 

The intussuscepted neck-tube in L. margimta is generally more or less oblique, some- 
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what tnimpet«haped, and of varying length (as may be seea in figs. 42 & 48). Fig. 
44 has the tube partly protruded, and partly internal. The apparent difference in the 
setting on of the mouth, which we formerly thought we could detect, between JEntoso^ 
Imia and Lagena proper (Annals Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. xix. p. 279), does not really exist, 
for we find ’that in any ef the subspedfic groups forms may occur having either a gently 
tapering neck (Ectosolenian), or a tube abruptly set in (Ento-ecto-solenian), or a mouth- 
tube entirely intussuscepted (Entosolenian). L. marginata is sometimes distomatous, 
being open at the base, an4 then coming under another (artificial) subdivision. 

Between such globose forms as figs. 38 ^ 39, and the fiattened ones (figs. 42-44), 
there is an almost infinite number of gentle gradations shown in specimens from all 
parts of the world. • 

The specimens figs. 42-44 occur at the Hunde Islands (Dr. Sutherland), in three 
dredgings at from 30 to 70 fathoms, and at Drontheim, North Cape (MacAndrew and 
Barrett), from 30 to 200 fathoms. Bather common. Professor Williamson has already 
recorded the occurrence of L. marginata at 100 fathoms at the Hunde Islands (Monogr. 
pp. 10 & 11). Like other Lagence^ it it world-wide ; and is abundant in the Tertiaries : 
it is rather common, for instance, in the Crag of Suffolk. For some of its Mediterranean 
habitats (recent and fossil) see Quart Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 302, Table. Under 
the name of Oolina compressa, D’Orbiont described it as occurring with other Lagena at 
the Falkland Isles. It is figured by J. D. Macdonald, Assist.-Surgeon H. M. S. Herald, 
in the Annals Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. xx. pi. 6. figs. 7-10, but not described. He found it, 
together with a dimorphous Uvigerina (with loosely set, straggling chambers), ^rolxh 
cuUna planulatay Quingueloculina Seminulum^ and Triloculina obUmga in 440 fathoms 
water between Ngau and Viti-Laru, in the Feejee group of islands. * 

L. margimda is sometimes hexagonally areolated, like L. sguamosa^ but more feebly 
(Z. i^pmwAm^niargiwita^ Parker and Jones, Plate XYIII. fig. 2); as we have seen in 
specimens from the Tertiary beds ef San Domingo, and from the white mud of the 
Australian Coral-reefs. * ' 

Plate XVI. figs. 12 a, 12 6 (North Atlantic). 

Here we have a slight modification in the development of the keel, as compared with 
the equivalent specimens represented by figs. 42, 43, Plate XIII. In the North Atlantic 
L. marginata is rare and small at 740 frthoms; rare and middle-sized at 1450 frthoms; ' 
rather common and large at 2350 fathoms; rare and large at 415 fathoms; rather common 
and small at 90 fathoms; and common and small at 78 and 43 fathoms. Dr. Wallioh 
figures three forms of L. matginata, * North-Atlantic Scabbed,* pi. 5. figs. 19, 20, 22. 

Lagena mlcata. Walker and Jacob, Var. diatomOy nov. Plate XIII. filg, 20 (Arctic)i 

Fig. 20 represents a long, costulated, fusiform Lagena^ open at both ends, with one 
extremity rather more tapering than the other. This variety of Lagena has not been 
previously named. It was figured and described by us in the * Annals Nat. Hist’ ser. 2. 
xix. p. 279, pi. 11. f. 24. See also Trans, linn. Soc. xxiv. p. 467, pi. 48, f. 6, Bbadt! 
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It can only be received as a varietal form of the typical Lagem sulcata^ Walker and 
Jacob; but, like other noticeable varieties of Foraminifera, it requires a distinctive 
binomial appellation. It is from Norway (MacAndsew and Barrett) ; found in mixed 
sands and muds dredged at various places between Drontheim and North Cape, and at 
depths varying from 30 to 200 fathoms; of rare occurrence, alt is very rare in deep 
water oiF Shetland, and not uncommon off the Northumberland coast (H. B. Brady). 

The exact counterpart in form, but somewhat of less size, occurs in the clay beneath 
the fen near Peterborough, but not in any abundance. A somewhat similar, large, two- 
mouthed Lagena is found in the Sponge-sand from Melbourne, Australia, and is rather 
common : it is even larger than our Arctic specimens ; is never quite straight ; and, 
instead of being covered with delicate costulac, is richly ornamented with pearl-like 
grains, profusely spread over the surface, hence we call it Tjagena distonia-'iriargaritifera^ 
Plate XVIII. fig. 6. 

A smooth distomatous Lagena^ of twice the size of the last mentioned, is not 
uncommon in the rich fossil Rhizopodal fauna sb well worked out of the Crag of Sutton, 
Suffolk, by Mr. S. V. Wood, F.G.S. This LagSha of the Crag of Suffolk is the largest 
of the elongate Lagmoe that we know. 

Dr. Carpenter supposes that the elongate distomatous Lagenoe may bo double ia- 
joined by their bases (Introd. p. 157); and Professor A. E. Reuss suggests that they 
are separated chambers oiNodosarice ovJDentalince (Sitzung. Ak.Wien, vol. xlvi. p. 315); 
but in these opinions we can by no means agree. Our L. distorm is grouped by Reuss 
{loc» dt. p. 331) with L. gracilis, Williamson ; but our description and figure show the 
distinctive features. 

« 

Lagena mlcata. Walker and Jacob, Var. distoim-poUta, nov. Plate XIII. fig. 21 (Arctic). 

Another elongate, fusiform, distomatous variety oi Lagena (fig. 21), but smooth instead 
of costulate, occurs in the same Norway dredgiiigs, and in the Red Sea (Pullen’s sound- 
ings), on the beach near Melbourne, at Swan River, on the Australian Coral-reefs, and 
on the Durham Coast (Brady), and of a large size (relatively) in the Crag of Suffolk. 

As fig. 20 represents a distomatous, striated, subcylindrical variety of L, sulcata, so 
fig. 21 is a smaller and smooth distomatous, but ampl^ora-Shaped, variety; the former 
may be said to be, in one sense, a subvariety of L. striata, and the latter a subvariety 
of L, loBvis* In the Norway dredgings it is smaller and rarer than L. distorm (fig. 20). 
Its two extremities are not nearly so equal as those of fig. 20, and the sheU is not so 
cylindrical; but in the hotter seas it is long and slender (Plate XVIII. fig. 8). We 
term it 2/. distomapolita. In some respects it has less departed, than L, distoma has, 
from the ordinary smooth flask-like forms, especially those which are somewhat pointed 
at the bulbous end, as Lagena apiculata, Reuss (Sitzungs. Akad. Wien, voL xlvi. p. 1, 
figs. 4-8, 10, 11). In fact the subdivision of these varieties is artificial, and made only 
for the sake of convenience. 
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Lagena sulcata^ Walker and Jacob, Yar. {Entosolenia) apiculata^ Beuss, et caudakt, 
D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. figs. 38, 39 (Arctic) ; Plate XVI. figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 (North 
Atlantic). 

The distomatous condition of Lagena also obtains in the globular forms (included in 
the Oolince of D’Orbigxy^, which frequently have the neck-tube lengthened inwards and 
free (the characteristic of Entosolenia^ Ehrenberg), see figs. 38 & 39. Among these the 
base of the shell is frequently drawn out or apiculate (as in fig. 39, and in the figures of 
L. apiculata^ Reuss, above mentioned), and sometimes perforate, as it is in fig. 38. 
This also holds good in the compressed varieties (X. marginata). Also among the flask- 
like Xayencp we have apiculate forms, as in Oolina (Ainphorina) caudata, D’Orb., whether 
striated, as that is, or smooth ; such also are L. apiculata^ Reuss, L. glohosa^ var. lineata^ 
Williamson (Monogr. pi. 1. fig. 1 7), L. strumosa^ Reuss, L. nmeronatai Reuss, &c. Any 
of these may be perforate. See also Plate XVI. figs. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Excepting, then, that the globular and lenticular Lagena arc frequently Entosolenian, 
none of these characters, whether of elongation, apiculation, and perforation, or of being 
smooth, striated, sulcated, honeycombed, or reticulate (as we shall see with the orna- 
mented forms), are confined to one or another set of Lagena. No specific distinctions 
can be based on any of these features ; but, for convenience sake (as among other spe- 
cies of Foraminifera), several subspecies and varieties take binomial appellations. To 
avoid, however, too great an accumulation of such names we must adopt the published 
names whenever it is possible ; and in this case D’Orbioxy’s Oolina caudata will serve 
as a point around which the apiculate and distomatous Lagena, of the flask-shaped and 
more or less globular varieties, may be conveniently grouped. The large subcylindrical 
and fusiform specimens, like a little rolling-pin in shape, well represented b^ fig. 20, 
will stand as a distinct variety. • 

Fig. 38 (Plate XIII.) differs from L. globosa (fig. 37) in being more elongate or olive- 
shaped, and in having a subsidiary tubiilar aperture at its base. Fig. 39 has also the 
fundus drawn out or apiculate, but not pervious. A large number of these apiculatcd 
forms, varying much in outline and in ornament, sometimes distomatous (as fig. 38), 
are not at all uncommon, and may be grouped under the name “ caudata ” given by 
D’Orbiony to one of his Oolinog. Sometimes they are Entosolenian (as is seen in 
fig. 39 a), and often they are Ectosolenian, as in D’Orbigny’s 0. caudata, Foram. de 
I’Amcr. Merid. pi. 5. fig. 6, a striated form. Compare also the smooth, amphora- 
shaped, distomatous Lagena, fig. 21, above described. 

From 30 to 40 fathoms at the Hunde Islands (Dr. P. C. Sutherland) ; not common, 
small. World-wide. Fossil in the Tertiary formations. 

Plate XVI. figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 (North Atlantic). 

Allied closely to fig. 21 of Plate XIII., but more swollen ; fig. 8 being more lanceolate 
in outline, and fig. 9 more flask-like, than fig. 21 ; whilst figs.>6 & 7 are striated also. 

'Iliese arc rare and small at abyssal depths in the North Atlantic. 

A very interesting group of ten Lagena from the Falkland Isles was figured and 
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described (as Oolincs) by D’Obbignt in his work on the Foraminifera of South America 
(Voyage , dans I’Amer. Merid. partie 6“% 1839, p. 20). These, represent most of the 
modifications shown among the Arctic and North Atlantic forms. Thus 

Oolina inomata, op. cit pi. 5. fig. 13 sss Lagena globosa^ Montatpi. 


laevigata, 
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Genus Polymobphina. • 

PolymorpMna lactea^ Walker and Jacob, sp. Plate XIII. figs. 45, 46 (Arctic). 

« 

Of the hyaline Foraminifera, PolymorpMna alone forms itself persistently of a double 
row of alternating opposite chambei's ; except very rarely, when its latest chambers are 
uniserial {IHm<yirpMna). JJmgerina (a closely related form) has normally three chambers 
in one turn of the spire, forming a triple series of alternating chambers. Textularia 
has normally a double series of chambers alternating with each other, much as in Poly- 
nwrpMna^ but more regular in arrangement, and having a far more gradual increase of 
size. Textularia^ however, often begins with a triserial (Vemeuiline) arrangement, such 
as is normal in Uvigerina ; and, like the latter, it often finishes its shell with a single 
row of chambers {Bigenerina). 

In PolymmpMna^ altliough the* arrangement of the chambers is essentially biserial, 
yet they are very apt to grow so loosely that a cross section through the shell will often 
expose three or more chambers. 

This shell is normally drop-shaped, tear-shapedj and pyriform; it may, however, 
become flattened out into the proportions of the thick leaf of a succulent plant, or be 
elongated into an irregular oblong, somewhat like a wheat-ear or grass-spike. These 
longer forms (such as fig. 48) are isomorphic with Textularia proper. Of its Dimor- 
phine condition there are Nodosarian, Textularian, and Uvigerine isomorphs. 

The aperture of PolymorpMna agrees with that of the Nodosarince, and of the well- 
grown LagencB (such as figs. 30 & 31), being radiated or plicated, the sarcode passing 
through a circular series of slits. The actual centre of the aperture is sometimes filled 
up with a bead of calcareous matter (fig. 62 6), and this occurs in Nodomiince also. 

We have seen above that the varieties of Lagmai arc almost equally divided among 
those which have a gently graduating external neck, those having an entirely internal 
neck-tube, and those in which the tube is partly extruded and partly internal. In Poly- 
morpMna also this may be said to hold good to some extent ; for in small and in young 
specimens (fig. 46) we see the Entosolenian tube, just as in the globular and fiat Lagenx 
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(figs. 39, 42, 43). Indeed in specimens having five chambers we have distinguished ~a 
tube in each chamber. In large individuals the apertural plicte grow quite as far into 
the chamber as they project outwards. Thus the Entosolenian character of aperture is 
generally present ; and though the mouth does not pout so much as in many of the 
NodosaricB and Lagencp^ yet the last chamber not unfrequently sends out a dendritic 
growth of exserted apertural tubes — a character noticed by us in a large Lagena also 
common in the Tertiary beds of Grignon (see p. 364). Nor is this feature unrepresented 
among the Nodosarice^ as shown by the dichotomous Bentalina acxdeata^ D’Orb., of the 
Chalk and Gault. 

The shell of Polymorphina has usually a glassy smoothness ; "it rarely shows any ten- 
dency to striation ; when this occurs, it is longitudinal, but feeble, and then arises from, 
apparently, the fusion of granules arranged in rows ; whereas in the three most cognate 
species {Nodomrina^ Lagena^ and Uvigerina) striation and strong costation of the cham- 
ber-walls are extremely common. It has, however, at times another mode of ornament, 
such as is not unfrequently met with in the Nodosarine and Uvigerine groups, and 
especially in the Glohigerinoe of the deep seas in low latitudes, and in Caicarina ^ — 
namely, prickles or long needles of shell-substance bristling over the surface. Another 
surface-ornament is common in large well-grown Polymorphince^ especially those of the 
Crag of Sufiblk (Mr, S. V. Wood’s Collection), which have a rich granulation of clear, 
polished, calcareous beads and lobules scattered over the whole surface, but most 
strongly on the older chamber-walls. A like granular ornament is common in the very 
large distomatous Lagence from the Australian shores (as already mentioned). The best 
example of the development of this particular ornament is seen in the great explanate 
Cristellarics of the Tertiary beds of Malaga, Sienna, and Turin. 

In the form before us (figs. 45 & 46) we have a ^ubglobular condition of P. lactea^ 
Walker and Jacob. Fig. 46 is the young, showing, by transparency, the long Entoso- 
lenian neck, as well as the radiated aperture. It has but two chambers, the second of 
which is relatively small; in aftergrowth the chambers increase in size rapidly but 
irregularly, and overlap each other in proportion to the gibbosity of the shelL We 
possess complanate or leaf-shaped forms, such as are figured by D’Obbiont in his 
For. Foss. Vienne, pi. 13. figs. 26-30, in which there is scarcely the least overlapping 
of the chambers. 

The two chambers of fig. 46 are the “primordial” and “ circumambient” chambers of 
other polythalamous Foraminifera. We have seen a similar double-celled condition of 
shell belonging to- young forms within the chambers of the mother-shell, in Tnmcatidina 
Uhatula (from south coast of England), Penert^Us pertuaus (from India), and in large 
OrUtolites complanaiua (from Fiji). In the last (some specimens of which were full an 
inch in diameter) we found the mother-chambers, towards the periphery of the shell, 
Crowded with young ones*. 

* Those spocimens, both old and young, may be seen in the Hunterian Museum, Boyal College of Surgeons 
(See CataL Mus. Plants and Invertcbr. 18C0, p. 90, No. A 64) ; and have been described by Dr. CARPEirraB, 
Introd. Eoram., Bay Soc. p. 38. 
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To us it appears that the Poly thalamous Foraminifera are often, if not generally, vivi* 
parous, and that the young shell, when hatched, consists of two chambers. We think 
that the subsequent chambers of these Polythalamians are not always formed slowly, 
one by one, but sometimes^ at least, laid down, and marked off by the growth of two* or 
more septa, at the same time; calcification beginning at points nearest to the earlier 
chambers, the thickness of the chamber-wall being in direct ratio with its age. This 
mode of growth of more than one chamber at a time seems to be proved by the curious 
manner in which the sarcode passes, by many bundles, from the older chambers into 
the newest in those individuals of Polymorphina lactea which throw out tubular stag- 
horn processes from their last chamber (P. tuhulosa^ D’Orb.); for, as may be seen in fig. 62, 
the newest chamber, namely, that which bears the ccrvicom appendage, communicates, 
not merely with the ante-penultimate chamber, but, by a double row of lateral apertures, 
with all the chambers occurring on its own side, namely those which it overlaps. The 
communication of the last, outer, wild-growing chamber with the penultimate is not 
only by means of this double row of apertures, but (as is seen in fig. 62 h) by the ordi- 
nary radiated mouth. Another view, however, may be taken of the growth of such an 
individual as fig. 52 : thus, we may suppose that absorption has taken place, opening 
foraminal communications between the last and the former chambers. Either hypo- 
thesis would explain the fact, — that, as we find on breaking open very large specimens 
of the normal P. lactea, the stolon-passages between the older chambers are very free and 
patulous ; whereas the terminal mouth of the last chamber presents the radiate condi- 
tion ; the only passage here for the sarcode being the thin slits around the strong 
growth of hyaline shelly matter in the mouth. 

Fig. 45 represents the group of individuals to which D’Obbigny applied the sub- 
generic term Glohuliina ; but neither this term nor that of Guttulina (another so-called 
subgenus) can be separated from the ordinary, more or less oval, more or less pyriform, 
or more or less elongate varieties of Polymorphina lactea. 

Figs. 45 & 46 are from the Hunde Islands (Dr. Sutherland), in three dredgings from 
26-70 fathoms. Rather common and of small size. Also from the Norway coast 
(MacAndbbw and Barrett) in the mixed sands. 

Polymorphina lactea. Walker and Jacob, Var. compressa, D’Orbig. Plate XIII. figs. 
47-61 (Arctic). 

These are more or less flattened forms, ranging themselves around P. compresm, D’Orb, 
(For. Foss. Vien. pi. 12. figs. 32-34), though not exactly identical with that variety of 
P. lactea. In the relative length of the chambers, their setting on, and in the degree 
of exposure of the plaiting by the alternation of the double scries of chambers, these 
Polytnotphina are> so very variable, that we have taken the flattened condition as a 
characteristic, and out of the very many nameS' they have received, we have chosen 
“ P. compressa'* as a secondary centre around which to collect a certain series of more 
or less elongate and compressed forms, more elongate than P. lactea proper, and less 
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compressed than P. complanatay D'Orb. (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 13. figs. 25-30); the 
latter being the centre of the group of leaf-like forms. 

Fig. 47, though not so flat as D’Oebigny’s figure of P. compressay comes nearest to it, 
of these before us. Fig. 48, somewhat Textularian in its make, connects P. comprma 
with D’Oebigny’s P. Thmini (Modele, 23) : the latter, however, is still more elongate 
and less compressed. In the Crag of Suflblk this elongation advances to such an extent 
that the shell at first sight looks like a Dentalina : it has become the isomorph of the 
elongate Virgiiline Bulimina of the English Gault and the German Planer-Mergel. 
Figs. 49 & 51 connect P. compreasa with D’Obbigny’s P. Prohlema (Modele, 61). Fig. 50, 
composed of about three chambers, is a young or an arrested individual of the com- 
pressed type. 

At the Hunde Islands, 30-40 fathoms, these forms of P. compressa occur rare and 
small. From the Norwegian coast we have them, mther common and small, in the 
mixed sands. 

These are amongst the commonest forms of PolytmrpMna from the Lower Secondary 
period up to the Becent. 

Polymorphina Walker and Jacob, Var. tubidosa, D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. fig. 52 a-d 
(Arctic). 

This condition of P. lactea we have already spoken of. We may add that the tubular 
appendages are found on Polymorphinm of various shapes, but generally on the more or 
less spheroidal, or at least ovoidal, forms ; and it is only for the sake of convenience 
that it can be regarded as a subcentml gi'oup and distinguished by a binomial appella- 
tion. D’Oebiony’s figured and named specimen (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 13. figs. 15, 16) 
has priority among several. 

Fig. 52 a-e is from Bred Sound, Finmark (MacAndeew and Baebett), 30 fathoms. 
The fragment fig. 54 d is from some other part of the Norwegian coast. 

Tubulose individuals of P. lactea occur common in the Cretaceous deposits ; are very 
common in some of the Grignon and other Tertiary beds; and are veiy large in the Crag 
of Suflblk (Mr. S. V. Wood’s Collectipn). In the Australian coast-sand (Melbourne) 
living individuals of large size are abundant ; and fine specimens live in the Bay of 
■Biscay (50-60 fathoms) and in the English Channel. One large and interesting speci- 
men that we have obtained in the shelly sand off Plymouth is adherent to a fragment 
of a bivalve shell ; its tubular arms spreading radially on the shell, like the wild-growuig 
epUs of a PlaworhuliiM or of a Carpenteria. Professor Williamson figures a fine tuba- 
lose British Polyvaorphina (P. lactea^ ydix..Jistulo8a^ Monogr. fig. 150), and also a small 
.plano-convex, crenately winged form (P. lactea^ var, concava^ fig. 161), which he regards 
.{with much probability) as having been parasitic. We have met with similar forms in 
sands of shallow waters. 
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Genus UviQEEiXA. 

TTvigerina pygmopa, D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. figs. 53-67 (Arctic); Plate XVII. 
figs. 65 flf, 66 h (North Atlantic). 

Uvigerina makes up its shell normally of three series of infiated chambers, alternating 
somewhat irregularly on an elongated spire. Its aperture is a very distinct and round 
passage, generally tubular (Ectosolenian) and lipped. The lip is sometimes faintly 
toothed, showing a relationship to the radiated mouth of the Polgniorphina^ Ijagena^ 
and Nodosarina. To the last genus it is mostly related by its style of ornament, which, 
as a rule, consists of strong well-marked costie, parallel to the axis of the shell. In all 
large well-developed individuals, whether of typical or dimorphous growth, these costie 
are distinct and strong, just as obtains in the large Lagenae and Nodosnrinw (Plate XVIII. 
figs. 16, 17). In weaker individuals the ribbing is less prominent and often becomes 
obsolete in the newer chambers (Plate XIII. figs. 66 & 67). Certain dimorphous fonfas 
are quite smooth (Plate XVIII. fig. 18). As in NodosaricBt some Uvigerinm take on the 
aculeate or hispid ornamentation ; the ribs of each chamber either sending back one or 
more spines, or breaking up into prickles ; or the whole surface of the shell may become 
spinose and bristly. The hispid forms of TJmgerina are generally found at great depths 
(common at 1000 fathoms in the Tropical Atlantic, Indian Ocean, &c.), and are frequently 
angular in section, belonging to the variety TJ. amjulosa^ Williamson. In deep water 
also the large TJmgennm are frequently elegantly racemose, with a prickly surface ; the 
chambers are globular and distinct, and the tubular mouth much elongated : this botryoidal 
form is, as far as shape is concerned, the most deserving of the generic term “ Uvigerina" 
given originally to the really typical costate If. pygmesa^ such as we have before us. 
Large VvigerincB of the typical form are especially abundant and well-grown in the 
southern and eastern parts of the Mediterranean, at from 100-300 fathoms: the home 
of TJmgerina seems to be in warm seas at this depth, but it is found also in shallower 
water (Coralline-zone), but is then of the small size. Feeble forms creep upwards, as it 
were, into shallow water, and downwards to great depths ; still the abyssal forms predo- 
minate over the littoral, the latter retaining the greatest resemblance to the typical 
JJ. pygmeea ; whilst the deep-water forms, whether angular or infiated, arc prickly, the 
angular forms in shallow water arc ribbed. 

In the elongated form, of feeble growth and faint striation (fig. 67), we may see a 
tendency to a biserial and even a uniserial growth ; the chambers ceasing to retain a 
definite triserial alternation ; and, becoming loose in their setting on, they present such 
a condition as leads ultimately to a uniserial r«w of chambers in the newer part of the 
shell. Such a dimorphous condition is clearly seen in certain figures, given by Solpavi,.. 
of Italian UvigerinoB^ named U. nodosa by D’Oebigky (Ann. Sc. Nat vol. vii. p. 269) ; and 
we also possess similar forms both from the recent and the fossil deposit of the Medi- 
terranean area, Plate XVIII. fig. 16. These dimorphous specimens present a growth of 
either one, two, or three chambers in a straight line in the younger part of the shell 
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(still retaining the same kind of aperture), and with or without the intervention of a 
biserial arrangement of chambers. This dimorphism of the Uvigerine type is seen best, 
however, in specimens from shell-beds in the tropical and subtropical parts of the Indian 
and Atlantic Ocean ; but in these the triserial mode of growth is obsolete, and even the 
biserial is but feebly developed ; the result being a shell which, at first sight, might 
easily be mistaken for a Nodosaria EapJianus. Close examination, however, shows the 
short, wide, strongly labiate aperture of Uvigerina^ markedly developed, and a plaiting of 
the early chambers*. D’Orbigxy has figured, under the name of Sagrina pvlcheUa^ 
Foram. Cuba, pi. 1, figs. 23, 24, a specimen which was either the young, or an arrested 
individual of such a biformed Uvigerhia. Bigenerinn amongst the Textulariw is the 
isomorph of the above described dimorphous XJvigerina {Sagrina): 

Not only is our Nodosariform TJmgerina connected with the typical TJ. pygmeea (figs. 
63-66) through Sagrina pulchella^ D’Orb., but an intermediate condition between it and 
the feebler dimorphs of the Mediterranean area occurs in the mud brought up by the 
sounding-lead from the Abrohlos Bank ( U. dirmrpJia). 

Altogether, this latter group of forms shows how great the affinity is between the 
always hyaline Uvigerina and the porous sandy Textularia. 

The specimens figured in Plate XIII. figs. 63-57 are very common forms. The finest 
individuals (figs. 63, 64) arc from tlie mixed sands of the Norwegian coast. The feebler 
specimens (figs. 55-57) are common in shell-sands from 30-70 fathoms at the Hundc 
Islands, Davis Straits. 

In the North Atlantic TJmgerina pygmcea (Plate XVII. fig. 05) is large and common 
throughout the eastern marginal plateau ; wanting at great depths ; rare and middle- 
sized north of the Bank ; and rather common and of middle size in Trinity Bay. 

TJmgerina pygmcea is world-wide in its distribution, and goes back at least to the 
Middle Tertiary period. 

TJvigerma pygmoeay D’Orb., Var. angulosay Williamson. Plate XIII. fig. 68 (Arctic) ; 

Plate XVII. figs. 66 a, 66 d (North Atlantic). 

Of this we hav(i spoken above, page 363. This compressed condition turns up wherever 
TJvigerince are at all common ; the ribbed or striated forms belonging to moderate depths. 

In the mixed sands from Norway specimens were rather common. 

In the North Atlantic TJ. angulosa is rare and small ; it occurs on the eastern marginal 
plateau to the north of the Bank, and in Trinity Bay ; but was not found in the Abyssal 
area. 

Genu^OBBULiNA. 

Orhulina universay D’Orbigny. Plate XVI. figs. 13, 14 (North Atlantic). 

This is a monothalamous hyaline Foraminifer, globular and porous, of world-wide dis- 

• A ribbed form from the East Indiab Boas is oar Uvigerina (Seigrim) Uaphanw, Plate XVIII. flgs. 10, 17 } 
oad a smooth one from the Abrohlos Bank is oar U. (<S.) dimorpha, Plato XVIII. fig. 18. 
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tribution, found in shallow water in the Adriatic and other warm seas, but usually 
frequent on sandy and muddy bottoms at not less than 30 fathoms and down to at least 
2350 fathoms. It is richest in numbers where there is nothing but the calcareous matter 
of Foraminifera. In the shallow water of our coasts Orbulina is poorly developed. 

We have not recognized it fossil in strata older than the Middle Tertiary period. 

In the North Atlantic the deep*sea soundings indicate that at 78, 90, 223, 329, 1660, 
1950, and 2050 fathoms 0. nniversa is rare and of middling size; at 2350 fathoms it is 
middle*sizcd and rather common; at 1776 and 2050 it is middle-sized and common; at 
415 fathoms it is large and common ; and at 1750 and 2176 fathoms it is large but rare. 

Genus Globigerina. 

Qlobi^erina bulloides, D’Orbigny. Plate XIV. figs. 1 & 2 (Arctic) ; Plate XVI. fig. 15, 
and Var. injlata^ figs. 16, 17 (North Atlantic). [See also Professor Huxley's 
Appendix to Commander Dayman’s Admiralty Report, p. 05, pi. 4.] 

Glaibigerina bullmdes is the type of a distinct species, which is related to the monotha- 
lamous Orbulina on one hand, and to the polythalamous liotalince on the other. Its 
shell is composed of a series of hyaline and perforated chambers, of a spheroidal form, 
arranged in a spiral manner, and each opening by a large aperture around the umbilicus, 
in such a manner that the apertures of all the chambers are apparent on that aspect of 
the shell, and form a large “ umbilical vestibule.” This opening of the chambers into 
one common vestibule is also characteristic of Carpenteria balanifomiis. The extra- 
ordinarily wild manner of growth of the latter is, to a certain degree, represented in 
many of the larger specimens of GloUgerina^ which, losing the vesicular or botryoidal 
form, become flat, outspread, and loosely lobulated or palmate. Although in these 
respects, and also in the close resemblance of the young shells, these two species show 
a near alliance, yet Globigerina seems, on the whole, from its general neat habit of 
growth, and from its peculiar varietal groups, to be most nearly related to the MotaliniB 
{Planorbulina and IHacorbiim). In fact, Globigerina and its varieties form an interesting 
group, which may be regarded as central to the Planorbuline and Discorbine species and 
their varieties, as well as certain species {Pullenia and which were not until 

lately recognized as related to the Rotalinoe. 

The chief varieties of Globigerina are peculiarly isomorphic of these other forms. The 
large, extremely thick-walled, compact GUibigerinoSy of the deepest waters, may stand as 
the isomorphs of the equally abyssal solid specimens of Spheermdina ; nor are the two 
forms dissimilar at first sight. The smooth-walled compact Globigerintey such as have 
been named Ql. inflatay D’Orb. (Foram. Canaries, pi. 2. figs. 7-9), come near in structure 
to the highly polished, flush-celled, somewhat gigantic specimens of Pullenia odtliguilo- 
eulatay Parker and Jones* (the type of which is the so-called NonionifM ephagroidesy 
*D’Orb.) from gieat depths. We have already mentioned the wild-growing Globigerina 

* CKBTVtrxsE*a * Introd. Foram./ p.>183. See also Plate XIX. fig. 4. 
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{Gl. helicina^ D’Orb. Ann. Sc. Nat. vol. vii. p. 277, after Soldani) as representing in its 
own group a type of structure which has its completeness in Carpenteria. Like certain 
varieties of Planorhulina farcta^ hereafter to be described (Plate XIV. figs. 7-11), and 
of Discorhina Turbo^ Globigerina has nearly symmetriciil (nautiloid) varieties {^l.hirsuta^ 
D’Orb. For. Canar. pi. 2. figs. 4-6, and Gl. pelagica^ D’Orb., sp.. For. Am. Mer. pi. 3. 
figs. 13, 14): by the possession of these forms Glohigerhia touches isomorphically several 
other specific types, amongst which is Pulleniay its near relation, above referred to, 
typically symmetriail. Such an assumption of symmetry in these simple, vesicular, 
discoidal Foraminifers is interesting, as suggestive of a tendency to attain the more 
regular nautiloid form, normal amongst the higher forms, such as NummuUnay Cyclo- 
clgpeusy lleterosteginay' Polgstomellay and others, which, on their part, when feebly 
developed, are apt to be asymmetrical. Indeed in this respect we have a connecting 
link between the higher and the lower group in Amjykisfegina, a congener of the true 
NummulinaSy but simpler in structure and essentially asymmetrical. 

The foregoing observations on the relationships of Globujeniia will assist us in eluci- 
dating the alliances of many of the species and varieties about to be described, lying 
between the simple monothalamous Orhulhm and those highest in the scale (Polgstomella 
and Nummulina), which give the fullest expression of the typo of structure possessed by 
this Rhizopodous order. 

The aflftnities and isomorphisms of Glohigerinny however, are not exhausted by the 
consideration of the groups above referred to ; for the small and feebly developed indi- 
viduals of the typical Globigerim bulloideSy which are so extremely abundant in the deep 
seas, mixed with large specimens, are imitated by the small, vesicular, weakly grown 
TextularioBy Uvigenncp, BulimincSy and Cassidulince ; and we might even include the dwarf 
vesicular lAtuolas of deep waters (see Plate XV. figs. 46, 47, and Plate XVII. figs. 90-98). 

Figs. 1 & 2 arc relatively small specimens of Globigerina bnlloidesy such as are found 
in shallow seas all the world over, and also (as above mentioned) in abyssal depths, 
where they are in company with large individuals ; the latter live in deep water only. 

There is but little exogenous growth on the primary perforated chamber-wall of such 
GlobigerinoB as those before us ; but in deeper water, as a rule, a large proportion of the 
individuals have a thick deposit of exogenous shell-matter, which generally rises into 
reticulate ridges, surrounding the pseudopodian passages, and giving the surface a roughly 
honeycombed appearance. Sometimes these ridges are developed into asperities, prickles, 
needles, and even large tubules. The latter are sparsely scattered ; are formed of the 
divergent growth of the whole areola around the pseudopodian passage; and occur on 
the symmetrical, nautiloid forms, such as occur at 1600-1700 fathoms between Malta 
and Crete. The acicular appendages arise at the junctions, or on the edges of the 
areolee, and are found on some symmetrical varieties. Such are very abundant in the 
Red Sea at from 300-700 fathoms ; and here the needles are often so long on the peri- 
{dieral parts of the older chambers that they subdivide the large arched aperture of the 
last chamber intp narrow oblong openings.. 
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The chamber-walls attain their greatest thickness in thos6. close-set and rough-shelled 
varieties which occur in great abundance at from 1600 to 2400 fathoms in the North 
Atlantic, between Ireland and Newfoundland (Plate XVI. fig. 15 ; and Professor Huxley’s 
plate in the Admiralty Report on the Telegraph-soundings in the North Atlantic), and 
at lat. 5® 37' S., long. 61° 33' E. in the Indian Ocean (2200 fathoms). These are the 
nearest isomorphs of Spha^roidina dehiscens^ Parker and Jones, Plate XIX. fig. 5, which is 
found with them in the tropical parts of the Atlantic and in the Indian Ocean, and not 
in the North Atlantic. Those smooth forms ( Gl. D’Oi b., from the Canaries) having 

moderately thick chamber-walls, and which are neare.st to Ptillpnia in style of growth, 
abound in the North Atlantic (Plate XVI. figs. 16, 17), and arc very plentiful in the 
Southera Mediterranean, at about 700 fathoms, and in the Indian Ocean, lat. 36”58'S., 
long. 51° 49' E. (900 to 1120 fathoms). Gl. hnlloides is small and very abundant at 2700 
fathoms in the South Atlantic ; the greatest depth for its habitat that we know of. 

The complanato form of GlohUjerina^ with more or less limbatc septal lines, is figured 
by D’Obbigny, as living on the coast of Cuba, with the name of Rosalina I/mniBi (Foram. 
Cuba, pi. 5. figs. 10-12). It is common in the Chalk, and is known as RosaUvM margi- 
nata^ Reuss (Charakt. Kreid. Ostalpen, Denksch. Akad. Wien, vii. pi. 26. fig. 1), and 
Rosalina canaliculata, Reuss (Ibid. fig. 4). 

Plate XIV. figs. 1 & 2 represent specimens obtained at three places among the Hunde 
Islands by Dr. P. C. Sutherland (28-30, 30-40, and 60-70 fathoms), rather common 
and small ; and others found (rare and very small) in the most northern soundings we 
have examined, namely, Baffin’s Bay, lat. 76° 30' N., long. 77° 52' W. (Parry) at 150 
fathoms; and others’ from the coast of Norway, few and small in the mixed sands 
(MacAndrew and Barrett). 

In the North Atlantic Globlgerina bulloides^ including its variety Gl. injlata^ D’Orb. 
(Plate XVI. figs. 16, 17), is spread broad-cast; but is abundant and of good size only at 
the greater depths (“ Virginian Provmce,” and the “Celtic” and “Boreal” abyssal areas, 
at upwards of 2000 fathoms in some places), and at 223, 338, and 415 fathoms on the 
eastern marginal plateau: elsewhere on this plateau it is small and varying in numbers. 
On the western plateau (north of the Bank of Newfoundland) it is small, though some- 
times common ; whilst in Trinity Bay it is very small and very rare. 

The oldest known Otohigerinas are those in the Gault. 

Qlobigerina buUoides^ Var. infiaia., D’Orbigny. Plate XVI. figs. 16, 17 (North Atlantic). 

In this GloUgerma (For. Canar. p. 134, pi. 2. figs. 7-9), peculiar for its large gaping 
aperture, the newer chambers are relatively larger than usual, and cover the former ones 
to a g^eat extent (see figs. 16, 17). It is variable in its details, and does not differ 
spedficaRy from Gl. ImUoides. It has already been referred to above (page 365). 

* This variety abounds and is large on the North Atlantic, and on deep muddy bottoms 
in the Mediterranean (Dayman’s soundings). Professor Bailey noticed it in soundings 
from off the Coast of New Jersey (see Appendix). D’Obbiony had it from the Canaries; 
it is plentiful in the Indian Ocean (see above). 

3 D 2 
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From some mounted specimens lent to us by Mr. F. Galton, F.It.S., we may add the 
following notes as to the Ql(Mgermm of the North Atlantic. See also Appendix I. 

At 1650 futhoms the deep-sea ooze consists chiefly of Gkbigerince^ many of them of 
large growth (as if well-nourished), thick-shelled and rough, the sarcode remaining 
(brown) in most of the larger shells ; and at the same time there are very many small 
and delicate individuals (just as is the case with other Foraminifera, — minute dwarfs 
accompanying full-grown specimens of one and the same type). With Gldbigerina at 
this depth occur a rather small Rotalia Reccan% a very small Bulimina (1), and siliceous 
Sponge-spicules. At IGQO fathoms Glohigerinoe as above, with a small Spirillina. At 
1500 fathoms GloHgerince appear as at 1650 fathoms. The thickness of the chamber- 
wall is relatively great. A sponge-gemmule was also found here. 

Dr. G. C. Wallich has well illustrated Glohigerina and Orbulina in plate 6 (unde- 
scribed) of the First Part of ‘ The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ 1862. 

GlobigerincB are (as is well known) among the m.'^st characteristic of deep-sea Foramini- 
fera (Abgssina) ; and these form a group that love to live at from 1000 to 2500 fathoms. 
They are Pullenia^ Spheeroidina^ Gldbigerina^ and its monotha^amous congener Orhilina 

The first three are always rare and small in shallow water ; and Orbulina usually has 
similar conditions. 

Cassidulina is also an abyssal form ; but lives well up to 30 fathoms, though in flatter 
and more delicate forms than it has lower down. 

Genus Pullenia. 

Pullenia sphasroides^ D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XIV. figs. 43 a, 43 b (Arctic) ; Plate XVII. 
fig. 53 (North Atlantic). 

For an account of Pullenia^ one of the deep-sea forms, probably allied to Ghberigina^ 
though resembling Nonionina^ see Carpenter’s Introd. Foram. p. 184 ; it is the Nonio- 
nina y^Tueroides, D’Orb. Modeles, No. 43, Ann. Sc. Nat vol. vii. p. 293, No. 1 ; and N. 
bulloides of the same author. For. Foss. Vienn. p. 107, pi. 5. figs. 9, 10, and Ann. Sc. 
Nat vol. vii. p. 293, No. 2. 

Our figure 43 is of normal shape, but small size, as are all those which we find in the 
Arctic and No^^h Atlantic seas. Another form of Pullenia has the chambers set on 
obliquely (P. edtliguiloculata^ Parker and Jones, Plate XIX. fig. 4). In the mixed sands 
from Norway Pullenia sphereides is rather common and small : it is rare and small, 
often very small,, at 1776, 2035, 2176, and 2330 fathoms in the North Atlantic; also at 
1203 fathoms north of Newfoundland Bank, and at 200 fathoms on the plateau off 
Ireland. 

Fig. 53 is the Nomomna guingueldba^ Reuss, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. voL iii. pi. 5. 
fig. 31, an enfeebled, somewhat flattened form, of looser growth than usual. It occurs 
also in the Eocene Clays of Hants and the Isle of Wight (H. B. Brady), in the *• Septa- 
rian day’ (Eocene) near Berlin (Reuss), and recent in the Red Sea. 

Pullenia ^hoBroides lives in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and South Atlantic at 
from 30-320 fathoms. 
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Genus SFHiEBOlDINA. 

Sphceroidina hdloides^ D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. fig. 62 (North Atlantic). 

This peculiar species (of which Sph. dehisems is another variety) is related to GloU^ 
(jcrina\ and, together with Pullenia^ Orhulina^ and GMiigervm^ essentially of deep- 
water habits, is small and rare in the North Atlantic, but large in the Tropics. 

Sphceroidina has a small spire, somewhat irregularly wound, the vesicular chambers (of 
which only three or four are visible) hiding the spiral arrangement. Reuss has figured 
many specimens (Sph.Austriaca) in pi. 61, Denkschr. K. Akad. AVissen. Wien, vol. i. 1850. 

Sphceroidina dehiscens^ Parker and Jones, is largish, thick-shelled ; the chambers not 
closely applied, and their edges roughly everted and jagged (Plate XIX. "fig. 6). 

Sph. hulMdes is rare and small at 223 fathoms on the marginal plateau off Ireland; 
■\ cry rare and very small at 2330 fathoms in mid-ocean. 

In the Mediterranean it occurs at 320 fathoms, in the Red Sea at 372, in the Tropical 
Atlantic at 1080, in the Southern Atlantic at 2G0 and 940, and in the Indian Ocean at 
2200 fathoms. 

* Genus Textul.\ria. 

Textularia agylutinans^ D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 21 (Arctic). 

. Textularia agglutinans^ D’Orbig. (Foram. Cuba, p. 144, pi. 1. fig, 17, 18, 32 -34), in 
its ordinary and moderately developed condition, gives a fuller idea of the species than 
any other variety. 

We have it in the mixed SEUids from Norway rather common and of middle size; and 
at the Hundc Islands it is small, raie at 30-40 fathoms, rather common at 26-30 
fathoms. 

Textularia agglutinans is world-%vide ; and has its representatives in many Tertiary 
and Secondary strata. 

Textularia agglutinans^ Var. D’Orbigny. Plate X\II. figs. 76 a, 76 i (North 

Atlantic). 

T. abhreeiata, D’Orb. (For. Foss. Vien. p. 249, pi. 15. figs. 7-12), is a short form, 
intermediate to T. gibbosa., D’Orb. Modeles, No. 28, and T. agglutinanSj D’Orb., and 
smaller than either ; but, like them, it is sandy. 

We have it from the marginal plateau of the Atlantic off Ireland, where it is common 
and middle-sized at 43 and 78 fathoms; rather common and middle-sized at 90 fathoms; 
rare and small at 223 fathoms ; rather common and small at 415 fathoms. 

T. abbremaJta has much the same range as its type T. agglutinana, 

Textularia agglutinam^ D’Orbigny, Var. SagittulOt Defrance. Plate XVII. figs. 77 a, 
77 b (North Atlantic). 

T, Sagittulai Defrance (see ‘Annals Nat. Hist.’ 3rd ser. vol. xi. p. 91, &c.), is the 
common, often small, sandy, triangular variety of T, agglutinanSy D’Orb. 
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Our figures indicate a normal specimen of this form from the marginal plateau off 
Ireland, where it is common and of middle size at 78 fathoms. 

T. 8agittula iS world-wide, and common in many Tertiary deposits. 

Textularia dggkitimns, Var. pygmaa^ D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 22 (Arctic) ; Plate 
XVII. figs. 78 ff, 78 i (North Atlantic). 

This is the common, small, hyaline or clear-slielled, perforate Texiulana ; its sandy 
analogue is T. Sayittula. Normal specimens are figured licre. 

We have it in the mixed sands from Norway, common and middle-sized. 

In the North Atlantic it is rather common and small at 78 and 90 fathoms on the 
marginal plateau; and it is rare and small at 200 and 415 fathoms, rare and middling 
at 223 and 338 fathoms on the same ground: in the abyssal depth (Boreal) it is rare 
and small at 2033 fathoms; and nearer to the Bank it is very rare and very small at 
1450 fathoms. 

T, pygmeea^ D’Orb. IModeles, No. 7 (the same as T. adculata^ D’Orb., Ann. Sc. Nat, 
vol. vii. p. 263, pi. 11. figs. 1-4), has a distribution similar fo that of the other chief 
varieties. 

Textularia agglutinans^ Var. carinnta^ D’Orb. Plate XVII. figs. 79 a, 79 b (N. Atlantic). 

The shell of T. carinata^ D’Orb. (For. Foss. Vienn. p. 247, pi. 15. figs. 32-34), is flatter 
than that of cither T. pygmaea or T. Sagithda ; the edges becoming very thin and more 
or less produced into a sharp keel ; and the chambers extend backwards irregularly. 
The specimen figured is a small and feeble individual of this variety. Still more flat- 
tened is. our new .variety T. Folium^ from the Australian coast, Plate XIX. fig. 19. 

■ T. carihata in the London Clay frequently has a spiral arrangement of its earliest 
chambers, such as is seen also in many other varieties of Textularia. In fig. 79 a a 
faint tendency to a coil is seen at the apex of the specimen. 

On the marginal plateau off Ireland T. varinata occurs rather common and small at 
78 and 90 fathoms. It is found in the Adriatic and other seas, extremely large between 
Socotra and Kurachee ; also fossil in the Tertiary deposits. 

* 

Textularia agglutinans^ D’Orb., Var. hiformiSy nov. Plate XV. figs. 23, 24 (Arctic). 

: These very small Textularice have a sandy shell, often of a rusty colour, with scarce 
any shell-substance proper. They have a spiral commencement (a not uncommon 
feature in Textularia)^ and the .later chambers aic subquadrdte, arranged alternately. 
This may be regarded as an arrested form of T. annectens^ Parker and Jones (Annals 
Nat; Hist. -Srd ser. vol. xi; p. 92, fig. 1) ; for, if better developed and carried on with 
uniserial chambers, it would be equivalent to that variety. It is common in the Gault 
and Chalk with T. ahnectena.*^ 

Textularia Informis is common and small at the Hunde Islands in 60 to 70 fathoms. 
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Textularia agglntinam, Var. {Bigenerina) Nodosaria, D’Orb. Plate XV. fig. 25 (Arctic); 
Plate XVII. figs. SO a, 80 b (North Atlantic). 

Bigenennm are Textulariw that commence with alternate biserial chambers and com- 
plete themselves with a uniserial set, the aperture becoming terminal, central, round, 
and sometimes pouting. • 

Bigenerina Nodosaria^ D’Orb. (Ann. Sc. Nat. vol. vii. p. 261, pi. 11. figs. 9-12; and 
Modele, No. 57), is usually sandy, and commences with flat interlacing of chambers, as 
in T. agglutinam^ D’Orb. ; whilst B. digitata^ D’Orb. (Modele, No. 58), begins with a 
conical set of chambers, as in T. gihhosa^ D’Orb. 

At the llundc Islands (Dr. Sutuerland) B. Nodosaria is extremely small, but common, 
at CO to 70 fathoms. 

On the marginal plateau off Ireland it is common at 78 and 90 fathoms, coarsely 
arenaceous and of fair size. 

B. Nodosaria lives in tlie Mediterranean and other seas, being widely distributed ; it 
keeps a good size, and prefers muddy bottoms, flourishing down to 200 or 300 fathoms. 

• 

Textularia agglutinans^ Var. {Bigenerina) digitata, D’Orbigny. Plate XVII.. fig. 81 
(North Atlantic). 

B. digitatay D’Orb. (Modele, No. 58), may be said to be a smooth, rusty subvariety 
of B. Nodosaiiay witli a conical instead of flattened apex. 

On the marginal idateau of the North Atlantic B. digitata is rare and small at 78 
fathoms ; the figured specimen is obscure, and may be regarded as feebly developed. 

B. digitata occurs in company with B. Nodosaria in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

• 

Textularia agglutinans, D’Orb., Var. (Vcrneuilina) 2 >olgstroj)ha, lleuss, sp. Plate XV. 
fig. 26 (Arctic). 

When Textularias have a triple row of alternating chambers, as is not unusual with 
them, they arc termed Vemeuiliiw ; ha\ ing commenced triscrially, they may afterwards 
take on a biserial or uniscrial arrangement of chambers, and arc known as GaudrginWy 
Clamlinasy &c. Some that have a triple series of chambers are so much twisted on the 
axis as to have a Buliminoid aspect ; a slight approach to this condition is showm in 
Verrieuilina polystreygha {Bulimina iiolysfropha, lleuss, Bohm. Kreid. vol. n. p.109, pi. 24. 
fig. 53; Polymorphina silicea, Schultzc ; Bulimina Williamson). In VerneuilinoB 

the aperture ceases to be transverse, becoming drawn upwards, as it were, across the 
septal plane more and more in the later chambers, until it ceases to be even r notch, 
and becomes terminal ^d round, as it is in Bigenerince. 

y. ^olystropha may be said to be a small, vesicular, arrested Vemeuiline Textularia; 
sandy, twisted on its axis, and very red in colour. It is of wide distribution, living in 
all latitudes; and is found fossil in the Tertiary and Cretaceous beds. 

It is often of much larger size than our figured specimen, which is from the Hunde 
Islands (Dr. Sutherland) ; where V.polystro^ha is common and small at 25-40 fathoms, 
and very common and small at 60-70 fathoms. 
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Genus Bulimina. 

Bulimma Presli^ Reuss, Var. Pyrula^ D’Orbigny. Plate XV. figs. 8, 9 (Arctic). “ 

In describing the BuUminae that form part of the Rhizopodal Fauna of the Arctic 
and North Atlantic Oceans, we have not occasion to treat so largely of the special cha- 
racters of the genus, nor the relationships of the subspecific groups, as is necessary in 
the case of the Nodosarince^ Lagence^ Polymorphinoe^ XJmgerince^ Glohigerinw^ Botalina^ 
and PolystomelloB ; chiefly because these relationships and characters are not difficult to 
be understood, with the help of the figures before us, and because they have been clearly 
stated in Cabpesteb’s ‘ Introd. Foram.,’ p. 195, &c. 

As the best medium-form of the very variable Buliminai we take Re css’s B. Presli 
(Verst. Bohm. Kreid. pi. 13. fig. 72 ; Haiding. Abhandl. iv. pi. 10. fig. 10 ; and Cae- 
pentee’s ‘ Introd.* pi. 12. fig. 18). B. Pyrula^ D’Orb. (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 11. figs. 9, 10), 
of which we have some Noiwegian specimens before us, is one of the varieties (for we 
cannot see evidence of the existence of more than one species of Bulimina) that have 
the greatest tendency to overlap their chambers, and so hide the primary segments by 
the later ones closing over them. It is usually prickled at the apex. 

We have it common and large in the mixed sands from the coast of Norway 
(MacAndbew and Babeett). It lives in the Mediterranean, and is large Ijetween Socotra 
and Kurachee. It is found fossil in the Vienna Tertiaries (where it is large) and the 
London Clay. A Bulimina of veiy similar shape occurs also in the Upper Triassic Clay 
of Chellaston, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xvi. p..457, pi. 20. fig. 45. 

Bulimina Presli^ Reuss, Var. marginata^ D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 10 (Arctic) ; Plate 
XVII. fig. 70 (North Atlantic). 

The neat, little, acute-ovate Bulimina: that next come under notice are characterized 
by the exogenous growth of shell-matter, in the form of prickles, on the primordial 
chamber (as in B. Pyrula also) and at the posterior edges of the other chambers to a 
greater or less degree. 

The edges of the chambers may be pinched up, crenulated, serrated, toothed, or spined ; 
the spines may be few or numerous along the sharpened border or on the surface of the 
chambers, and they may be present on all of them or limited to the earlier ones ; inter- 
mediate conditions in every respect being observable. No real division can be made 
amongst these modifications ; but for convenience-sake those edged with prickles are 
grouped under B. marginata^ D’Orb. Ann. Sc. Nat. vol. vii. p. 269, No. 4, pi. 12. figs. 
10-12 ; whilst B. aculeata^ D’Orb. (after Soldani), Ann. Sc. N^t. vol. vii. p. 269, No. 7, 
takes those with fewer spines. Williamson’s B. pupoides^ var. spinulosut Monogr. p. 62, 
pi. 5. fig. 128, has many fine long spines along the margins. The crenate and prickly 
margins are found associated with more contracted forms of BuUmince* than those 

* Such as B, ptdeheUa, D’Orb. (For. Am<^r. Mdr. p. .50, pL 1. figs. 6, 7), a Tory small subeylindrioal form, 
with pinched and Mnged chambers ; living in the Pacific, from the equator to 34*^ B. lot. ; and B. Patagonica, 
D’Orb. (Ibid. p. 50, pi. 1. figs. 8, 0), a very rare form (contracted and fringed at first, irregularly globuliform 
afterwards), found at the Bay of San Bias, Patagonia. 
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above-mentioned ; but the exogenous growths belong to thick-shelled specimens, and 
probably indicate favourable habitats ; on the thin-shelled and the attenuate forms there 
is little or no fringing or other ornament. 

Fig. 10. Plate XV. has the chambers somewhat extended by their produced spiny 
edge or prickly fringe, and has a long apical spine ; such forms, with others (as fig. 11) 
with less of the marginal spines, occurred common and of middle size in the mixed sands 
from Norway (MacAndrew and Barrett). 

Plate XVII. figs. 70 «, 705, 70 c (North Atlantic). 

Figs. 70 « & 70 5, Plate XVII., differ somewhat one from the other and from fig. 10, 
Plate XV., in the marginal and caudal spines; but no two specimens, even among many, 
are exactly alike. 

They are common and large at 43 fathoms; common and middling at 78 and OO 
fathoms ; and common and small at 223 and 415 fathoms, on the plateau off Ireland in 
the North Atlantic. 

B. marginata lives in all seas, at no great depths. 

Bulimina Presli^ Reuss, Var. aculeata^ D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 11 (Arctic) ; Plate 
XVII. figs. 68 & 69 (North Atlantic). 

In these specimens the chambers have a well-marked globosity, and favourable con- 
ditions of growth have given them a rapid rate of increase, as in the foregoing sub- 
variety ; the exogenous prickles, however, are less largely developed, being confined for 
the most part to the earliest chambers. 

Fig. 11, Plate XV. is an intermediate form, from Norway (mixed sands), with fewer 
marginal spines than some of its congeners; and though more spinous than figs. 68 & 69, 
yet, as these are essentially marginatoe also, and as there is a difierence of degree and 
not of kin d, not only among these, but between these and others presently to be described, 
it is placed under B, aculeaf^a as its fittest place in the grouping. Its chambers have 
sharp posterior edges, drawn out into comparatively few spines, short and strong ; and 
it ha3 a strong double caudal spine. 

B. acuUata, D’Orb., is sufficiently well figured by Soldani, Testae, vol. i. part 2, 
pi. 127. fig. 1, pi. 130. fig. vv, and pi. 131. fig. xx (the last has been unnecessarily sepa- 
rated by D’Orbignt as B. trilohata). 

Plate XVII. figs. 68 & 69 (North Atlantic). 

In figs. 68 & 69, Platb XVI. the chambers are globose, and the earliest alone are 
armed with spiny excrescences. A less developed form appears in our next variety (fig. 67). 

Figs. 68 & 69 are from the eastern marginal plateau at 223 fathoms, where B. acti- 
leata is common and of middle size. 

B. aculeata is found everywhere with B. marginata and B, ovata. 

3 E 
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BuKmina ovata^ D’Orbigny. Plate XVII. figs, 67 a, 67 h (North Atlantic). 

Among the BuUminoe that fall short of the fair growth of the type {B. Pm/f,*Reus8) 
are B. ovata^ D’Orb., B.pupoides, D’Orb., and others which have a more or less subcy- 
lindrical form owing to the somewhat slow rate of increase in the successive chambers. 
Professor WilliamsOiY took B. pupoides as the type when describing the British BulU 
minWy ‘ Monograph,’ p. 61, &c. 

B, ovata, D’Orb., For. Foss. Vien. p. 185, pi. 11. figs. 13 & 14, is just such a varietal 
form as occurs in the North Atlantic ; on the Irish plateau, rare and small at 78 fathoms ; 
rare and very small in the abyssal area at 1776 and 1950 fathoms; rare and middle- 
sized at 740 fathoms, north of the Bank; very rare and very small at 150 fathoms in 
Trinity Bay. 

• It is a British form {B. pupoides^ var. fusiformis^ Williamson, Monogr. p. 63, pi. 5. 
figs. 129, 130), together with the almost identical B. pupoides^ D’Orb. ; both of which 
arc found fossil (and large) in the Vienna Tertiaries. It is large also in fossil beds at 
Jamaica (Basrett). In Captain Pullen’s Soundings from between Socotra and Kura- 
chee it is very large (sometimes thin-shelled). B. ovata accompanies the other Bulimince. 
They prefer muddy bottoms ; flourishing in depths as great as 100 or 150 fathoms ; and 
in the fossil state they arc found in clays, corresponding to mud-beds. 

Fig. 67 a shows a slight amount of exogenous growth on the early chambers, sufficient 
to indicate the close relationship of habit between this and its better grown allies 
(figs. 68 & 69). 

Bulimina Presli, Reuss, Var. Buchiana, D’Orb. Plate XVII. fig. 71 (North Atlantic). 

In this elegant little form we find the largest relative proportion of shell-matter 
among Bulimince^ which, on the other hand, are often very thin-shelled, but often 
thicker in deep seas. The chambers are here laid closely one on another, fitting well, 
nearly hiding their septa, and bearing vertical superficial ridges, sparse and strong, in 
which the marginal spines, seen in other varieties, are lost; just as spinose 
Nodosaricp^ 3cc. pass into ribbed varieties by modifications of the ornament. B. Buchiana 
is the most Uvigerine, both in shell-structure and shape, of all the BuliminoB. 

B. Buchiana^ D’Orb., For. Foss. Vien. pi. 11. figs. 15—18, is widely distributed; 
though never common. It is found in the Mediterranean; but, in con^parison with 
B. ovata and B. maryinata, it is rare : it is fossil near Vienna. 

On the marginal plateau off Ireland it is rare Rnd'Aaall at 78 fathoma 

Bulimina Presli, Reuss, Var. elegantissima, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. figs. 12-17 (Arctic). 

Some Buliminos have their segments or chambers lengthened sideways and set on very 
obliquely to the axis of the spine, the greater part of the shell being made up of the 
last whorl of from seven to ten chambers. More especially in short and gibbose indi- 
viduals some of these many chambers are smaller than others in the whorl, and appear 
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to inteirdigitate or to be intercalated. BuUmina elegcmtiasima, D’Orbi, Fot. Amer. 
Meridt p. 61, pi. 7. figs. 13, 14, and Boberlina arcHca^ D’Orb., For. Foss. Vien. p. 203, 
pi. 21. figs. 37, 38, both belong to this group of Bulimince (see Carpenteb’s Introd. 
Foram. p. 195, &c,), and the diflerenccs of modification are so slight that wc include the 
latter in the former. 

Our Arctic specimens of B. elegantissima are relatively large in size and thin-wallcd. 
In the Indian seas B. elegantissima occurs smaller, and with thicker walls ; but from 
the Australian seas we have it more elongate and stronger than the Arctic form. Tlie 
elongate form is found also on the British coasts (sec Williamson’s ‘ Monograph,’ p. 64, 
pi. 5. figs. 134, 135). B. elegantissima occurred to D’Orrigny in the sea-sands from the 
Pacific coast of South America; and ho had Bolertma arctica from the North Cape. 

B. elegantissima is rare and of middling size at 25-30 fathoms, and common and largo 
at from 30-70 fathoms, at the Hundc Islands (Dr. P. C. Sutherland’s dredgings). 

It is fossil at Grignon; also in the Eocene sand;^ clays of Hants and Isle of Wight 
(H. B. Brady), and in the Pliocene clay under the fens near Peterborough. In the 
recent state it is world-wide, — the British coasts, the Mediterranean, Bed Sea, Tropical 
Atlantic, Australia, and Fiji. 

Bulimina Presli, Reuss, Var. (Virgulina) Schreibersii, Czjzek. Plate XV. fig. 18 
(Arctic); Plate XVII. figs. 72, 73 (North Atlantic). 

Virgulinm are such Buliminw as arc very much outdrawn, with thin shells, and having 
long loop-like apertures, with inverted lips, as in Bulimina jiroper. The chambers are 
arranged less compactly than in the other Bulimince., in consequence of the elongation of 
the shell, and are scarcely more than biscrial, or even only irregularly so. V. Schreibersii, 
Czjzek, Haid. Abhandl. vol. ii. pi. 12. figs. 18-21, is of irregular growth, intermediate 
between the long and loose-growing varieties of B. ovata, D’Orb., and the Tcxtulariform 
Virgulina squamosa, D’Orb., next described. It is an isomorph of Polymorphina, as 
V. squamosa is isomorphic with Textularia. 

We have it rare and large from the Hunde Islands, where Dr. Sutherland dredged it 
in 30—40 fathoms ; and in the North Atlantic it is rare and middle-sized at 1950 
fathoms ; i*arc and large at 2330 fathoms (Boreal portion of the Abyss) ; and rare and 
small at 964 and 726 fathoms north of Newfoundland Bank. 

V. 8chr^b&rsii and its subvarieties are not rare in existing seas, both of warm and cold 
climates ; and it occurs fossil in J|ie Tertiary beds of Sienna, Vienna, and Turin. 

Some allied forms occur in the Chalk and in the Clays of the Oolite, which are 
isomorphs of the Dentaline or Virgulhie PolynunphincB of the Sutton Crag. 

Bulimina Presli, Beuss, Var.. {Virgulina) sguemosa, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 19 «, 
196, 20 (Arctic). 

Although the arrangement of the chambers has become almost regularly biserial, and 
alternate, as in Textularia, yet this variety retains the true Bulimine aperture; and 

3 B 2 
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gradual inodifications in form lead us from YiTgulina squamosa^ D’Orb. (ModMe, 
No. 64), be&re us, through V. Schreiberm (fig. 18), to the more regular Bulimince. 

This “Wiriety has the same world-wide distribution as F. Schreiberm; but is never 
common : at the Hunde Islands it is rare and small at 30-40 and 60-70 fathoms ; and 
it was rare'and large in the mixed sands from Norway. 

As an enfeeblcment of Bulimina^ it points in one direction to F. Schreiberm^ and in 
another to the Bolimnee, Fig. 20 is a specimen that can scarcely be separated from 
Bolimna punctata. 

Bulimina Presliy Reuss, Var. (Bolimna) costata, D’Orbigny. Plate XVII. fig. 75 (North 
Atlantic). 

“ A more decided modification of the Bulimino type is presented by those forms which 
have been ranked by D’Orbiqny in his genus Bolivina ; the arrangement of the segments 
being here regularly biserial and alternating, as in Tcxtidaria ; but the aperture never 
loses the elongation and the inversion of its lips, characteristic of the Bulimine type, 
and its direction is usually somewhat oblique. In the B. costata of D’Orbigny (For. 
Amer. Mcrid. p. 62, pi. 8. figs. 8, 9) there is a set of right parallel cost®, running con- 
tinuously from one segment to another along the entire length of the shell, giving to it 
a very peculiar aspect” (Carpenter, ‘Introd.’ p. 196). 

The inversion of the lip of the aperture, characteristic of Bulimina^ and homologous 
with the intussusception of the neck-tube in Lagena^ is well seen in some young trans- 
parent Bolimnee. 

B. costata is rare and large at 223 fathoms on the marginal plateau off the coast of 
Ireland. D’Orbigny found it common at 20 metres at Cobija, South America; an 
allied and small variety, B. plicata (op. cit. pi. 8. figs. 4-7), he found in deeper water at 
Valparaiso. 

B. costata lives on muds and is found fossil in clays, like other Bnlminm ; fiourishing 
down to about 100 fathoms ; it is never common, but is found on the west coast of Scot- 
land, and from the south coast of England (Eastbourne) to the tropics. 

Bulimina Presli, Reuss, Var. (Bolivina) punctata^ D’Orbigny. Plate XVII. fig. 74 
(North Atlantic). 

The figured specimen is a short and vesicular subvariety of B. punctata.^ D’Orbigny. 
(For. Amer. Mend. p. 63, pi. 8. figs. 10-12), which the centre of a group of many 
forms. The one before us is perfectly Textulariform, and can be diagnosed as a Bulimina 
only by the shape and subobliquity of its aperture. 

We find it rare and small at 43 and 415 fathoms, and rather common and small at 
223 fathoms, on the marginal plateau ofiT Ireland. 

D’Orbigny got it rather common at from 40 to 50 metres at Valparaiso. 

B. punctata is world-wide, reaching as low as 100 fathoms. In the Mediterranean 
area it is both recent and fossil. It is present in the Oxford and Kimmeridge days. 
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Genus Cassidulixa. 

Casddulina Imigatd, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. figs. 1-4 (Arctic) ; Plate XVII. figs. 64 «, 
64 hy 64 c (North Atlantic). 

Cassidulinay related to BuUmina and Textularitty is described in Carpenter’s Introd. 
Foram. p. 197. It is of world-wide distribution, on muddy bottoms in both shallow and 
deep waters. In the Indian Ocean (between Socotra and Kurachee) Cassidulina takes 
on the uncoiled condition {Cassidulina Pupay D’Orb., Ehrenbergina serratoy Reuss); and 
in the tropical deep seas it passes into thick-walled, flush-shelled, and uncoiled forms, 
isomorphic of Bolimnw. It occurs in Tertiary deposits. Deep-sea forms are usually 
thick-walled. 

C. lasmgatay D’Orb. (Modeles, No. 41, Ann. Sc. Nat. vii. p. 282, pi. 15. figs. 4, 5 his) 
is common and small in the mixed sands from Norway (MacAndrew and Barrett) ; 
common and middle-sized at the Ilunde Islands, from 30 to 70 fathoms*; common and 
middle-sized in 150 fathoms, 70° 30' lat., 77° 52' long., Baffin’s Bay, and rare and middling 
at 75° 10' lat., 60° 12' long. 

In the North Atlantic it is rare and small at 1750 fathoms in the central area; north 
of the Bank it is rare and of middle size at 102, 112, and 145 fathoms, and rather 
common at 740 fathoms ; in Trinity Bay it is rare and small at 150 fathoms, middle-sized 
and not very common at 124, 133, and 192 fathoms. 

On the Newfoundland Bank Cassiduliwe are few and probably dead, just as Nonio- 
Qiina Scapha occurs. Cassidulina is also a Middle Tertiary form. 

Cassidulina Iwvigatay D’Orb., Var. crassay D'Orb. ]*late XV. figs. 5, 6, 7 (Arctic) ; 
Plate XVII. fig. Ud (North Atlantic). 

This thicker form accompanies the typical C. laevigata in its wide-spread occurrences. 
D’Orcigny first described and figured C. crassa from off Cape Horn (ICO metres), and, in 
company with C. Pupay from the Falkland Isles (“ at a considerable depth”). Professor 
Williamson’s C. obtusa (Monogr. p. 69, pi. G. figs. 143, 144), from the British coasts, 
and from the'llunde Islands, is the same as C. crassa, excepting a slight difference in 
the variable aperture. 

C. crassay D’Orb. (For. Amer. Mer. p. 56, pi. 7. figs. 18-20) is small at 28-30 and 
50-70 fathoms, and of middle size at 30-40 fathoms at the Hunde Islands, and common 
throughout ; it is common and small at 150 fathoms in Baffin’s Bay, 7 6° 30' lat., 77° 62' long. 

On the eastern plateau of tlie North Atlantic it is very rare and very small at 223 
fathoms. 

C. crassa has its finest development (as far as we know) at 1100 fathoms in the Tro- 
pical Atlantic ; like C. loemgata it is often among the deep-sea forms ; it is found also in 
the Mediterranean and in Bombay Harbour. 

* Profossor Wimiamsox (Konogr. p. 68) notices the umbonate and transparent condition of the CauuMlnoe 
from the Himde and Beoohey Islands. 
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Genus Flanosbulina. 

TUmorhuUiMff fatcta^ Fichtel and Moll, sp. (Varieties). Plate XIV.’ figs. 3—11 (Arctic); 

Plate XVr. figs. 18-26 (North Atlantic). 

This is a ver^' common variety of a species belonging to the Rotaline group of Fora- 
minifera. In endeavouring to elucidate the relationships of the Botalincey we have been 
impressed with the distinctiveness of nine specific groups, six of which have more or less 
of the well-known Rotalian shape, and are extremely rich in varietal forms (see Dr. 
Carpexteb’s ‘In trod. Stu^y Foram.’ Ray Soc. 1862, pp. 198, &c.). A great proportion 
of these varieties have been described by authors under the generic term “ Rotalia”; 
others have been grouped under the leading names of Bosalina^ Planorlulma^ Oyrmdina^ 
Anwmlina^ Truncatulina^ and several others, supposed to be of subgeneric, or even of 
generic, value. An artificial classification and extreme confusion have been the conse- 
quence. After a long examination of the subject in its bibliographic aspect, and having 
carefully studied large numbers of the actual organisms, recent and fossil, we find that 
they range themselves around six specific centres, which may also be regarded as types 
of so many genera ; and with these are allied three other specific forms, not so Rotalian 
in aspect {Tinoporus^ Patellma^ and Polytrema). 

The protean variability of all the six Rotalian types being great, and Isomorphism, or 
similarity of form among the varieties and subvarieties of these several specific groups, 
being of very frequent occurrence, we still use binomial terms, in a subgeneric sense, for 
members of this great group ; and often, in ordinary descriptions, wo retain, for the sake 
of convenience, binomial appellations (without direct reference to their exact zoological 
value) for striking specimens even of varieties and subvarieties. Thus Truncatulina 
lohatula is a distinct binomial term for the common variety of Planorbulina farcta fii’st 
to be noticed (page 381 ). 

The old name Botalia is retained for one of these six genera ; and we arrange the 
whole as a subfamily Avith the appellation of RoTALiXiE*. 

Discorbina Turbo, D'Orh.^ sp. 

Planorbulina farcta,* Fichtel and Moll., sp. 

Pulvinuliiia repanda, Fichtel and Moll, sp. 

Rotalia Beccarii, lAnn., sp. 

Cymbalopora Poyei, P'Orh., sp. 

Calcarina Spcngleri, Gmelin, sp. 

Tinoporus Imvis, Parker and Jones, sp. 

Patellina concava, Lam., sp. 

Polytrema miniaceum, Eeper, sp. 

Each of the six Rotaliform genera is represented by one typical species, which carries 
with it a large number (from 60 to 200 or 300) of divergent forms, most of them having 

• Seo Caepenteb’s ‘ Introd. Foram.’ Ray Soc. 1802, pp. 198, &c. 
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special names, which we must in many instances retain for convenience, though we refer 
them to one or the other of the six species above mentioned. 

In nature these Foraminifera are never absolutely strict in their adherence to any one 
of the chief varietal forms ; but the latter are serviceable as subspeciiic centres, around 
which may be arranged a large number of modifications, more and more gentle and 
mutually confluent ; so that when we speak of Truncatulina loha^uJLa or of DiacorHna 
vesicularia (and the same may be said of the varietal groups of any true Foraminiferal 
species), we do not mean to say that the specimen which we have before us necessarily 
answers exactly to any figure or description in the literature of the subject, but that it 
is nearer to some one of the accepted illustrations than to any other. To attempt greater 
exactness would be useless; indeed the classification of these little creatures is very 
similar to what that of vegetables would be if we had only the separate leaves for our 
guides. 

From 100 fathoms to shallow water (seaweed>belt, 10 fathoms and less) is the best 
home for the Rotaliform Rotalinoe, Certain varieties of Pidvinulina rejpanda attain a 
good size at 2400 fathoms. The varieties of Planorhulina farcta^ also, are not uncom- 
mon at very great depths. Biscorlnna Turho^ Botalia Beccari% Calcarina 8pengl&ri, and 
Cymbalopora Poyei avoid great depths (with few exceptions), the best developed specimens 
keeping themselves above the Coralline-zone or 20 fathoms. 

Planorhulina has a coarsely porous shell (more so than any of its congeners), often of 
a relatively large size, consisting of from 16 to 200 or more chambers, with single septa, 
and very slight rudiments of the canal-system : it is usually complanate {PI. Mediterm- 
nensis) and parasitic on sea-weeds and shells ; but many of its varieties are plano-convex 
(Truncatulina), and some become almost subnautiloid (Anomalina). The shell is mostly 
smooth; rarely limbate (Planulina) ; and frequently granulate (PI. vulgaris and PL 
larvata) : the aperture varies from an open to a contracted slit, and is often produced 
and lipped. 


Scheme of the chief menihers of the Botaliue genus Plaxobbulina. 


Fully developed forms ; 
‘bccomingconcentric^with | 
alternating chambers < 
built over the apertures of 
the penultimate ring. 


Intermediate forms. 


I 


Quasi-rotalian and 
subnautiloid forms. 


. V. 


vulgaris, D'Orb. For. Foss. Canar. pi. 2. fig. 30 ; Carpenter, Introd. For. pi. 13. 
figs. 13-15. 

Mediterraneivsis, D’Orh. Modeles, No. 79. 

r€titiacuilat(i,i^Oiv\iiBT and Jones (sp. nov.) \ Carp. Int. For. p. ^00. Flate AFIC. fig. 2. 
larvata, P. and J. (sp. n.), Ann. Nat. Hist. 3 ser. vol. v. p. 68. Plato XIX. fig. 3. 
VABCTA, Fichtel and Moll, sp. (the typo of Planorhulina), Test. Micr. pi. 9. figs. g~i. 
lohatula (Truncatulina), Walker and Jacob, sp., D’Orbigny’s Modeles, No. 37. 
refulgent, Montfort, sp., D’Orbig^ny’s Modeles, No. 77. 

Mavdingerii, D’Orb , sp.. For. Foss. Vien. pi. 8. figs. 7—9. 

Ungeriana, D’Orb., sp., For. Foss. Vien. pi. 8. figs. 16-18. 
ammonoidea, Rcuss, sp., Biihm. Kreid. pi. 8. fig. 63. 
reticulata, Czjzek, sp., Haiding. Abbandl. ii. pi. 13. figs. 7—9. 
eoronata (ji/nonudind), Parker and Jones, Ann. Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. xix. p. 294, 
pi. 10. figs. 16, 16. 

Ariminencia (Planulina), D’Orb., sp., Modeles, No. 49. 
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Figs. 3 to 11 include two striking varieties of Planorbulma farcta, — a type perhaps 
the richest of all the Rotalines in modification; and which not only developes the 
largest chambers, but produces the largest shells (some with a diameter of a quarter of 
an inch, P. vulgaris^ D’Orb.). The disk and the chambers are so large in some speci- 
mens iroih tropical seas, that individuals have been mistaken for Polyzoa, and this 
mistake has been strengthened by the pouting of the marginal apertures. 

Both of the varieties hero under consideration, though attaining considerable size, are 
arrested and few-chambered varieties. They have attained the simple Eotaline form 
without as yet taking on the more characteristic features of the more outspread Planor- 
hulinw, although their somewhat free mode of growth, the coarseness of their shell-walls, 
and their relatively large aperture afibrd the connecting links to the observer ; more 
especially when we find the same shells having the aperture firstly lipped, then pro- 
trusive, and gradually (among numbers of individuals) acquiring a neck and distinct 
rim. The typical development of this Planorlidina^ with a subtubular chief aperture 
and supernumerary necked and lipped apertures on the periphery of the shell, is rarely 
found in the northern seas ; by far the most common variety is the well-known form, 
figs. 3-6, long ago described as Truncattdina lohatula. This, as a rule, grows on a 
shell or other substance having a smooth surface, and during the growth of the shell 
the little parasitical Foraminifer occasionally becomes more or less imbedded in its 
substance. This plano-convex variety represents in the temperate climes the many- 
chambered plano-convex Planorhulma Mediterranemis. The latter swarms on sea- 
weeds and shells in the shallow water of the Mediterranean ; and it is in company with 
it (especially when growing on the larger bivalves, such as Pinna flahellum) that PL 
lohatula is seen to take on a wild-growing condition, with subsidiary marginal necks, 
becoming PLfarcta and PI. variabilis, without developing nearly so many chambers as 
are seen in its associate, although exceeding the latter in size. In tropical and sub- 
tropical seas PI. farcta grows on to be the great PI. vulgaris^ D’Orb., the arrested 
Truncatuline forms being comparatively rare. 

In the seas of hot climates a large amount of exogenous granular matter is formed 
on the surface of the shell (as in PI. larvaia^^ Parker and Jones ) ; far different to the 
smooth, polished shells in the Mediterranean and northern seas. There is one parasi- 
tical form (PI. retinaculataf, Parker and Jones) which, besides being scabrous with gra- 
nulation, developes so large a number of peripheral, subsidiary, tubular apertures, con- 
necting together, and still keeping apart, the sarcode-chambers, and forming a kind of 
irregular network over the surface of the shells on which it grows, like certain Polyzoa, 
that the features of this Planorlmlina are extremely different from that of its type ; and 
it can scarcely be connected with the simple varieties of the species without a know- 
ledge of the real relationships of the great and widely extended Botaline group. The 
same structure really exists in the great PI. vulgaris^ D’Orb. For. Canar. pL 2. fig. 30, 
and Carpenter, Introd. For. pi. 13. figs. 13-16 ; but here the connexion of the chambers 

• Plate XIX. flg. 3. Ann. Nat. Hist. 3 aer. vol. v. p. 68. 

t Plate XIX. fig. 2. Cakpekter's Introd. Foram. p. 200. 
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is masked in some degree] by the obesity of the chambers themselves; the retinaculate 
variety developing smaller and more depressed lobes of sarcode. On C/iama ffigas there 
is often a wild-growing parasitic Tinofporm isomorphous Avith FI. retinaculata^ but still 
larger. 

The oldest known Planorbulince are found in the Lias. 

Plamyrhulina farcta, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. {Truncatulina) lobattiUi^ Walker and 
Jacob, sp. Plate XIV. figs. 3-G (Arctic); Plate XVT. figs. 18-20 (North Atlantic). 

Planorbulina lobatula has been described above to some extent ; wc may add that it 
is an exceedingly unstable form, even whilst keeping its simple character ; for frequently 
it has only half the thickness seen in fig. 5 J, which is an average specimen for such as 
live at from 30 to 100 fathoms in the Northern Seas; but at about 60 to 70 fathoms it 
frequently assumes a modified condition, taking a high conical shape {PL refulgem^ Mont- 
fort, sp.), its smoothness and polish being much greater than in these flatter forms; and 
the apex of the shell is on the umbilical aspect (as in PL lobatula) ; the whole coil of 
chambers being seen on the base of the shell. PL lobatula also passes insensibly into 
an extremely thin scale-like variety, nearly symmetrical, with limbate septal lines and 
square edges, which has been described as Planulina Ariminenais^ D’Orb. (ModMes, 
No. 49). Other forms gradually lose the plano-convex, or Trufacatuline, character ; the 
edges become rounded, the piimary and succeeding chambers become elevated above 
the margin of the shell, which thus grows biconvex or lenticular; for instance, Pla- 
mrbulina Haidingerii^ D’Orb., sp. (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 8. figs. 7-9), and PL TJngeriana^ 
D’Orb., sp. (Ibid. figs. 16-18), common forms at from 60 to 300 fathoms. Wc here 
omit any notice of the intermediate varieties, which have been extensively named as 
species. 

Like Pulvinulina repanda., as seen in its variety P. Micheliniana (Plate XIV. fig. 16), 
the Truncatuline forms of PL farcta have the spiral arrangement of the chambers 
marked on the flat face of the shell ; on the other hand, the plano-convex varieties of 
JHacorbina Turbo have the umbilical surface flat ; the apex of the cone being formed of 
the primordial chamber : an approach to this condition is seen in Plate XIV. figs. 18, 19, 
DiacorUna obtuaa^ D’Orb., sp. (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 11. figs. 4-6), a variety of D. Turbo., 
D’Orb., sp. (ModMes, No. 73). 

Plate XIV. fig;s. 3—6 represent specimens of PL lobatula from the Hunde Islands, in 
five dredgings by Dr. P. C. Suthebland (25 to 70 fathoms), where they are very common 
and generally of good size; from BafiSin’s Bay, at three places; lat. 76° 10' N., long. 
60° 12' W., and lat. 76° 30' N., long. 77° 62' W., of middling size and common, and at 
lat. 75° N., long. 59° 40' W. (220 feithoms), where, they are small and rather common; 
and from seven out of the eight dredgings by MacAndbew and Babbett on the Nor- 
wegian coast we have them large and common. We have already indicated that this 
variety is world-wide ; fossil, it occurs in the Chalk-marl, Chalk, and many later deposits. 

Fig. 6 shows a condition of the parasitic forms of PlanorbuliiMi farcta very common, 

HDCGCLXV. * 3 F 
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both in this arrested Truncatuline variety and in the outspread PlanorbulincB. Two 
young individuals, establishing themselves close to each other, grow on until their shells 
become blended and confused ; this is still better seen in the maiiy-chambered Planorhvr 
linoB^ two or more of which, growing into each other, form lichen-like patches on shells. 

Plate XVI. figs. 18-20 (North Atlantic). 

Tmncatulina lohatnla belongs essentially to shallow waters, and it becomes smaller 
when in deeper water than usual (as is the case with the specimens before us), and is 
then more compact and neat, takes on a limbation (exogenous edging to the chamber- 
walls, fig. 1 9), and soon approaches the conical and shapely Tr. refulgens^ Montfort, sp. 

On the eastern marginal plateau of the North Atlantic TruncatuUna lohatula is 
common and of middle size at fx’om 43 to 78 fathoms, rare and small at 338 fathoms. 
It is absent from the abyssal depths. To the north of Newfoundland Bank (“ Arctic ” 
tract) it is rare and small at 145 f^^^homs, and rare and middle-sized at 740 fathoms. 

Planorhulina farcta^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. llaidimjerii^ D'Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. 
figs. 22 a, 22 1 (North Atlantic). 

This is a variety of PlaiiorbuUua farcta near to PL lohatula^ but biconvex and having 
more chambers and a more solid and symmetrical make. It is usually larger and more 
ventricose than these Atlantic specimens. 

This and PL Unyeriana arc two closely allied, compact, and flush-chambered varieties 
of PL farcta^ more llotaliform than PL lohatula^ and inhabiting moderately deep seas. 
In the North Atlantic PL llaidiuyerii is rare and of middle size at 1776 fathoms in the 
Abyssal area. It is more abundant in the “ Virginian Province ” on the coast of New 
Jersey (see page 333 and Appendix II.). The two are fossil together in Tertiary beds. 

PL llaidiuyerii is world-wide, like the type, and bears the same relation to it that 
llotalia Soldanii does to M. Jieecnrii, — a rather large and moderately deep-sea variety. 

Plamrbulina farctei^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Unyeriana^ D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. 
figs. 23-25 (North Atlantic). 

This variety has relatively narrower chambers and more limbation than its congener 
PL farcta^ var. Jlaidinyerii, D’Orb., sp., above-mentioned. 

It is widely distributed in the Atlantic. On the marginal plateau off the Irish coast 
it is rare and small in the shallow, common and largest in the deeper parts. In the 
Abyssal tract (“Celtic”) it is common but small; and throughout the “Boreal” portion 
of that tract (1400-2300 fathoms) it is rare and small. It is figured in Dr. Wallich% 
‘North- Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 6. figs. 20, 21. 

jP Uujferiana is world-wide, like the last ; but, as a weaker and raaaller shell, it 
takes the place of the type in deepest waters, where also Potalia orbicularis represents 
S. Peccarii. PL Culter, nov., Plate XIX. fig. 1, is a rare, keeled subvariety, living at 
great depths. 
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Planorhulina farcta^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Mediterranensis^ D’Orbigny. Plate XVI. 
fig. 21 (North Atlantic). 

This explanatc Planorhulina is of small size in the North Atlantic, as usual in North 
Temperate seas; it is rare off the Irish coast at 43 fathoms. 

It is spiral at first, then excentric, and ultimately concentric ; always orderly in its 
growth, with bipolar chambers; not having exogenous matter, nor a free growth of 
marginal apertures. It flourishes in the warmer temperate seas ; is starved in the 
British area; abounds in the Mediterranean^ and Australian seas; but in the latter is 
less plentiful than PI. vulgaris^ with which it is associated. It forms a tiny scale on 
flat-fronded sea-weeds, and has a livid pinkish colour, both from its contained sarcode 
and from the shell-substance being actually coloured. 

Planorhulina farcta, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. {Anomalina) coronata, Parker and Jones. 
Plate XIV. figs. 7-11 (Arctic). 

This has been termed Anmialina coronata., Ann. Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. xix. p. 294; but 
it belongs to Planorhulina^ and the tenn Anomalina is not really wanted, however con- 
venient it may be as a term for th<^ subsymmotrical or somewhat biconvex arrested 
Planorhulina?^ as Truncatulina indicates the plano-convex few-chambered forms. To 
make the so-called genus Anomalina., D’Orbigny took several of the minor forms of P^g- 
norhulina farcta, namely those which are somewhat symmetrical and subnautiloid, Avith 
one variety of JDiacorhina Turho {A. elegam., Modele, 42). 

On taking into consideration the evident passage of form from the plano-convex 
(Truncatuline) to the biconcave (Anomaline) condition of the shell, shown by figs. 8, 
10, 9, 7, & 11, the observer may at once see the force of the above remarks. 

This variety, PI. coronata^ has the same kind of shell-substance, thick, subtransparent, 
and coarsely perforated, as PI. lohntula ; it has a greater tendency to develope clear, 
non-perforate, exogenous shell-matter ou both faces of the shell, sometimes hiding the 
septal lines ; the pseudopodia chiefly passing from the periphery of the chambers and 
through the lacuuie in the superadded coating, both on the umbilical (fig. 10) and the 
flatter spiral surface (fig. 8). The presence of these lacunm is highly interesting, as 
being the first rough outline of the great vascular or intcrscptal canal-system which 
attains such perfection in the highly developed Rotalina?^ Polystomella?., and Nummulintf. 

PI. oormata is not so common as PI. hhattda ; it abounds, however, in MacAndrew 
and Barrett’s Norway dredgings (at five places) ; and it is abundant at certain places 
in the Mediterranean, especially at about 100 fathoms. At such depths it is that 
PI. coronata takes the place of PI. lohatula^ by liring independently and developing its 
surfaces more or less freely, whilst but few of the parasitical variety are left on the rare 
shells of deep water. PI. owonata has been found abundantly in the North British 
seas by Mr. H. B. Brady. 

PI. vulgaris also has a subnautiloid form in its young state; and throughout its 
srrowth the chambers are more or less convex both on the attached and the free face. 

3 p 2 
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Planorhulina vulgaris grows on rough shells (such as Tridacna and Hippopus) ; and its 
under surface touches but at points, not lying flat (as inPZ. Mediterranensis on sea-weed- 
fronds, and PI. hhatula on smooth shells and algee). 

In the fossil state we have PL coromta from the Grignon sands (Eocene), of large 
size, rivalling in size the Piscorhina trochidiformis of that deposit. 

Under the names of liotalia^ Mosalinaj Anomalina, and Truncatulim, have been 
described a gi-eat number of subnautiloid forms which are evidently some of them enfee- 
blements of PL coronata (the nearest being Truneatulina vermieulata, D’Orb. Foram. 
Ameh*. Mth’id. pi. 6. figs. 1-3), whilst others are either young or arrested modifications 
of PL vulgaris. In deep water Planorbulina scarcely ever takes its true Planorbuline 
character ; this many-chambered condition seeming to require sea-weeds or shell-surfaces 
for support. Mixed with these, and at still greater depths, we get numbers of small 
subsymmetriail nautiloid forms of this species, such as have passed under the names of 
Rotalia Clenientiana^ D’Orb., and Rotalia ammmoides, Reuss ; as well as many other 
forms mnging between the latter and PlanuUna Ariminerms. Planorbulina ammonoides 
of the Lias, Gault, and Chalk takes on the symmetrical (subnautiloid) character so 
distinctly as to be mistaken for small NonioninoB. These small, more or less symmetrical 
PlanorbuUncr., so common in some deposits of the Secondary period, are abundant enough 
in the existing seas at from 100 to 1000 fathoms, or even more. We may suppose that 
the sea-wbeds and bivalves of the shallow water of the Secondary period were abundantly 
encrusted with Planorbulinve as littoral representatives of the deep-sea forms now fossil 
in the clays of that period. 

Genus Discobbixa. 

Piscorbina Turbo, D’Orbigny (Varieties). Plate XIV. figs. 18-23 (Arctic) ; Plate XVI. 
figs. 26-28 (North Atlantic). 

Piscorhina presents a simple Rotaline form of shell, having from 7 to 30 more or less 
vesicular chambers, with double septa when the chambers are discrete, and with rudi- 
ments of the canal-system. The shell is coarsely porous (coarser than that of Ogmhalxh 
pora, and less so than Planorbulina) ; twmewhat conical in shape ; the upper side the 
thickest ; the margin rather sharp ; but some varieties arc complanatc with square edges. 
The aperture is a large arched slit, usually occluded by an umbilical process or flap, 
which is sometimes developed into a subsidiary umbilical chamber ; and the flaps or 
chamberlets of the successive chambers give a star-like or Asterigerine aspect in the 
umbilicus. Exogenous shell-growth sometimes thickens the septal lines of the spire ; 
but it frequently ornaments, and even masks, the umbilical lobes. 

The many varieties of this porous and flap-bearipg Rotaline species are so intimately 
connected one with the other, that the following classification is little more than 
suggestive and provisional. 
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Scheme of the arrangement of the chief suh^ecific forms o/‘Discorbina. 

^ troehuJiformls, Lam., sp., Ann. Hixs. viii. pi. 62. fig. 8. Fossil from Orignon. Coarsely perfo- 
rate, valvular or fiappod, valvules marked by a mass of granules. It is nn isomorph of 
Polifgtomella cratieulata. 

Tubbo, D’Orb., sp., Modelcs, No. 73. Fossil from Orignon. Coarsely perforate. Valvules 
distinct. , This is the typical species. 

1. Conical. rosacea, D’Orb., sp., Modelcs, No. 39. p’ossil from Bordeaux {siAsteriijerina Planorbis, 
D’Orb.). It is delicately perforate ; valvules distinct. 

Pileohts, D’Orb., sp.. For. Amer. Her. pi. 1 . figs, lo- 17. From Indw, Australia, &c., and fossil 
from Orignon. Hinall ; conical or hemispherical : chambers vertical : granulate ornament 
in radiating lines. Connecting I), rosacea with D. Parmcnsls. It has its o-xtrome fiatness 
in {llos.) mnistriata, D'Orb., For. Cuba, pi. 3. figs. 1.5-17. • 
vesicular Is, Lamk. Ann. Hus. viii. pi. 02. fig. 7 (={ltot.) Gervillli, D’Orb. Modeles, No. 72). 

From Australia, and fossil at Orignon. Carpenter, Introd. For. pi. 13. figs. 2, 3. 
rimosa, Parker and Jones (Carpenter, Introd. For. p. 20n). Fossil at Orignon : recent from 
India to Australia, including Fiji. Plate XIX. fig. 6. 
dinudmta, Parker and Junes (Cai'penter, Introd. For. p. 201. fig. 32, B.). Plano-convex. 
Plate XIX. fig. 9. 

elei/ans, D’Orb. Modeles, No. 42. Fossil from Bordeaux (as (/fat.) complamita. For. Foss. Vicn. 

pi. 10. figs. 10-15). Passing insensibly into /). vesicniaris. 
globulans, D’Orb. Ilodelcs, No. t® =a (//«/.) semiporata, Egger, sp. Miocene, Germany. 
<d>tusa, D’Orb. For. Foss. Vien. jp. 11. figs. 4-6. 

tjlobigerinovles, Parker and Jones. Extreme of D. vesieularis, running into D. elegatts. It is 
an isomorph of Cymhahjpora buUoides, D’Orb. (ffosallna, Cuba, pi. 3. figs. 2-5). Plato 
XIX. fig. 7. 

Sinkhorsti, Ecuss, Sitz. Akod. Wien. xliv. pi. 2. fig. 3. This is an isomorph of Pidvimdhm 
cameolla, Eocm., sp. Limbatc. 

Parisiensis, D’Orb., sp., Modelcs, No. .’18. Fossil at Orignon. Ornamented with granular 
lines. 

Cora, D’Orb., sp.. For. Amdr. Mer. pi. 6. figs. 19-21. Complanate, and round-edged ; pro- 
bably representing a somewhat starved condition. 

Berthelotiam, D’Orb., sp.. For. Canaries, pi. 1. figs. 28-JlO. 

Inconcava, Parker and Jones (Carpenter, Introd. Foram. p. 201. fig. 32, G). Complanate, 
with raised square edges. Plate XIX. fig. 10. 

The oldest known are Discorhina Turbo and D. Binkhorsti, both in the Maestricht 
Chalk. 

Discorhina Turbo, Var. rosacea, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. figs. 286!, 28 5 (North 
Atlantic). 

Discorhina rosacea, D’Orb., sp. (Modules, No. 39), has an exquisitely sculptured, and 
more delicately porous shell than usual (the margin only may be porous); its astral flaps 
form sometimes a secondary system of chambers. These characters are developed largely 
in D. Turbo, D’Orb., sp., the type of the whole group, from which this flat variety has 
no essential distinction. D, rosacea is rather common and of the middle size on the 
Irish plateau at 43 fathoms. 


2. Vesicular: 
valves feeble in 
the feeble vesi- 
cular forms, 
especially in 
ylohniaris and 
its poor rela- 
tions. 


3. Outspi'ead 
(more or less 
complanate): j 
valves feeble in 
the small out- 
spread forms. 
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D’Obbigny’s Aaterigerina Planorbis (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 11. figs. 1-3) supplies a very 
good representation of this elegant form: see also Williamson’s Monogr. pi. 4. 
figs. 109-111 {Botalina Mamilla)y and his pi. 4. fig. 112, and pi. 5. fig. 113 {B. ochnicea). 
Tho most exquisite specimens of this variety are from San Domingo (fossil), where it 
abounds in the Miocene beds. It is alAvays small; but is larger and coarse on the 
Australian shores, passing insensibly into D. Turbo. It is cowimon in the Grignon 
Tertiary deposits, rare in our Crag, and world-wide in the present seas. 

JHscorbhm Turbo, D’Orbigny, sp., Var. vesicularis, Lam., sp., Subvar. globularis, 
D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XIV. figs. 20-23 (Arctic). 

This small vesicular Torm of I). Turbo, D’Orb., sp., is D. globularis, D’Orb., sp. 
(Modele, No. 69), from the Atlantic ; and the same as Egger’s Rosalina semiimnctata, 
Neues Jahrb. 1857, pi. 4. figs. 1-3. It is smaller than 1). vesicularis, Lamarck, sp. 
(=/>. Gervillii, D’Orb., sp., Modedes, No. 72), and has fewer chamber's. 

It is a world-wide form in shallow water and down to 70 fathoms, at which depth, 
west of the Bay of Biscay, it abounds ; it is, however, fiattcr here than when nearer the 
shore. In deeper water it becomes D. Berthelotiana and I), rosacea, D’Orb., spp. 

At the Iliinde Islands (Sutherland’s Soundings) it is large and rather common at 
from 30-40 fathoms; and middle-sized and common at from 60-70. 

IHscorbina Turbo, D’Orbigny, sp., Var. vesicularis, liamarck, sp., Subvar. obtusa, D’Or- 
bigny, sp. Plate XIV. figs. 18, 19 (Arctic). 

IHscorbina presents a sim])le Rotaline form of shell, usually having more or less vesi- 
cular chambers, with porous walls, and with the septal apertures in many cases guarded 
by flaps or plates, which sometimes form small secondary umbilical chambers. 

The specimen here figured is near to I), globularis, D’Orb., sp. (Modele, No. 69), but 
may either be regarded as a swollen condition of the beautiful B, Pariinensis, D’Orb., sp. 
(Modele, No. 38), or, rather, as I), vesicularis with the style of ornament characteristic 
of ]), Parisieusis. The nearest approach to it among published figures is made by B. 
obtusa, D’Orb., sp.. For. Foss. Vien. pi. 11. figs. 4-6. The coarseness of its pores, its few 
and subvesicular chambers, its large central chamber, and its peculiar ornamentation, 
are the chief characters of the variety before us. In the Arctic specimens the orna- 
ment appears as obscure, irregularly radiating, minutely granular lines on the lower face 
[not well shown in the figure] ; in B. Parisiensis the under surface has an exquisite 
sculpturing of minutely granulate lines or ridges ; D’Orbigny’s B. obtusa has a granular 
ornament in radiating lines [not well shown in the figure]. B. globigerinoides, Plate 
XIX. fig. 7, a new variety of B. Turbo, also has this kind of ornament, being thickly 
covered on the septal plane with sinuous exogenous rug®, having large pores opening 
out of them, thus presenting a rudiment of the canal-system. 

At the Hunde Islands, B. obtusa is laige and rare at 28 to 30 fathoms ; laage and 
rather common at 30 to 40 ; and large and common at GO to 70 fathoms. 
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Discorhina Turbo^ D’Orbigny, sp., Var. Parisiensis, D’Orbigny, sp., Subvar. Berihelotiana^ 
D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. figs. 26, 27 (North Atlantic). 

IHscorbina Berthelotiana, D’Orb., sp. (For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 28-30), may be regarded 
either as a compressed and more or less limbate form of JD. fflobularis, D’Orb., sp., or, 
rather, as intermediate to B. globularis^ D’Orb., sp., and I). Parisiensis, D’Oib., sp. (Mo- 
dclos, No. 38), but wit^^out the ornamentation below. It is generally small ; usually 
sliowing an umbilical flap or angle ; but in fig. 27 a granule represents it. This variety 
makes a near approach to the strongly limbate Discorhina Binkhorsti., Eeuss, sp. (Sitz. 
Akad. Wien. 1861, vol. xliv. pi. 2. fig. 3), of the Maestricht Chalk; and, though it 
resembles some of the margined Globigcrinm of the Chalk, it has no relationship with 
them. 

Our fig. 26 is much more limbate than the specimen figured by D’Orbigxy ; but they 
are essentially the same. 

i>. Berthelotiana occurs on the marginal plateau off Ireland, small and rather common 
at. 78 fathoms, and small and rare at 43 fathoms. 

Genus Hotalia. 

Rotalia Beccarii^ Linn., sp. (Varieties). Plate XVI. figs. 29-34 (North Atlantic). 

Rotalia has a finely porous shell (coarser than that of Pidoinulina and finer than CaU 
caHna); biconvex (lowest side thickest), with round margin; made up of from thirteen 
to forty chambers, with double septa ; canal-system present. Septal lines and umbilicus 
often beaded with exogenous granules, sometimes to a great extent. Aperture a slit 
(occasionally subdi^^ded), sometimes notclicd at the umbilical margin of the septal 
plane, as in Pulvmuiina, Discorhina, and arrested Planorhnlina?. Shell rarely prickly ; 
occasionally Asterigorinc ; generally small, compared with most other liotalines ? or, 
rather, it docs not attain to quite as great a size. 

Scheme of the chief siibsjiecies of Rotalia. 

lloTALTA Scliroeteriano, Parlrr awl Jones. Sec Cui'pentor, In trod. For. pi. 13. figs. 7-9. 

omata, D'Orh,, sp., For. Amor. Mct. pi. 1. figs. 18-20. 

craticulata, Parker ami Jones. I’lato XIX. fig. 12. (Fiji-) 

annoctens, Parker ami Jones. Plato XIX. fig. 11. (Hong Kong.) . • 

pulehella, P’Orb., sp., For. Cuba, pi. 5. figs. 10-18. See Carpenter, Introd. For. p. 213. 

dentata, Parker anti Jones. Plate XIX. fig. 13. (Bombay Harbour.) 

Beccabii, Linn., sp., D’Orbigny’s Hodges, No. 74. This is the Typo spccios. 

ammoniformia, D'Orh. Ann. Sci. Nat. vol. vii. p. 270. No. 53. (After Socdani.) 

lobatn, jyOrh., sp., For. Cuba, pi. 6. figs. 19-21. See Carpenter, Introd. For. p. 213. 

oarinata, UOrh., sp.. For. Cuba, pi. 6. fig. 2-5, pi. 6. figs. 1, 2. 

Soldanii, D’Orb. Modules, No. 36. 

umbilicata, D'Orb. Ann. Nat. Sci. vol. vii. p. 278. No. 4, and M^m. Soc. Gi'ol. Fr. voL iv. pL 8 . flga. 4-6. 

..... orbicularis, If Orb. Mod^lps, No.. 13. 
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Botalia affords us a good example of the parallelism that may be traced between*the 
members of one and another Foramiuiferal species (just as occurs in other natural 
groups). Thus, contrasted with Polystomella, we have an interesting series of repre- 
sentative forms. 

Parallelism of Eotaha Beccabii and PoLVSTOMEi|jUA crispa. 

ranetles 0/ Polystomklla crispa. 

Polys toniclla craticulata, Fichtel and MolL 

crispa, Linn, 

macellii, Fichtel and Moll. 

striato-punctattt, Fichtel and Moll. 

strigilata (var. /3), Fichtel and Moll. 

(Xoniimma) asterizans, Fichtel and Moll. 

(Noiiioniua) pompilioides, Fichtel and Moll. 

ungiiiculata, Gmel. 

(Noiiioiiinu) stelligera, D’OrJ. 

The nearness of the two specific groups is also seen in our new liotalia craticulata 
(Plate XIX. fig. 12) being separable from Polystomella crispa chiefly by its want of 
symmetry ; and, further, P. Schrateriana passes into B. cratimlata by a greater diffe- 
rentiation of the canal-system, which approaches its most perfect condition in the 
higher Pohjstomelhv, 

Botalia Beccarii^ Linn., sp. Plate XVI. figs. 29, 80 (North Atlantic). 

Figs. 29 & 30 present a strongly granular condition on the lower surface, and may be 
said to be passing into the smaller varieties that belong to deep water ; indeed, they are 
intermediate between the common B. Beccarii of shallow water and the vaiiety known 
as B. Soldaniit D’Orb. (Modules, No. 36), that inhabits deep water. AVith flattened and 
adpressed chambers on the upper side, and without granules on the lower, figs. 29 & 30 
would be B. Soldanii ; such modifications are common. B. Beccarii passes into B. Sol- 
danii in deep seas everywhere; but in hot seas it also passes into the large, conical, 
craticulate form (B. Schrwteriana^ Parker and Jones) with pseudopodial passages, as in 
Polystomella. 

Both in its estuarine and its abyssal varieties B. Beccarii is feeble, being delicate in 
shell and small in size. Its smallest and most abyssal variety is B. (rrhkularis^ D’Orb. 
(fig. 34), which is not abundant. In about 100 fathoms B. Soldanii, with a diameter 
three times as great as that of B. orbicularis, is abundant enough, and is of stronger 
make. The shell becomes larger, more vesicular and more granular in the best habitat 
of B. Beccarii (20 to 40 fathoms in warm seas) ; and in shallow waters it is smaller (of 
the size of B. Soldanii), less strong in its structure, even more vesicular, and extremely 
abundant (even in some brackish waters). 

Botalia Beccarii &om the Lido (Venice) and Rimini, both on the Adriatic, is very 
smooth and complanate (although large and well-developed), compared with specimens 


Varieties of Rotalia Bkccauii. 

liotalia Schra*teriann, Parker and Jones. 

Reciarii,* Linn, (large typical form). 

ummoniformis, D'Orh. (flat var. Rimini). 

' Beccarii, Lhm. (small smooth var.). 

dontata, Parker and .Toms. 

Soldanii, UOrh. 

orbicularis, UOrh. 

(Calcarina) pulchcllu, IfOrh. 

(Astcrigerina) lobata, D'Orh. 
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ii#the same latitude on the western shores of Italy and in fossil deposits (formed in 
shallow water) near Sienna ; whilst the same species in the south-eastern parts of the 
Mediterranean has much thicker and more granular varieties than those in the west of 
Italy, and becomes very like the great Rotalia Schreeteriana^ Parker and Jones (Ann. 
Nat. Hist. 3 ser. vol. v. p. 68, and Carpenter’s ‘ Introd. Foram.’ p. 213, pi. 13. figs. 7-9). 

As we approach o«r own shores from the Mediterranean area, Rotalia Reccarii 
becomes gradually smaller but is still numerous : to the north it deteriorates more and 
more. 

Rotalia Reccarii is rare and small at 78 fathoms on the Irish marginal plateau. 

Rotalia Reccarii^ Linn., sp., Var. Soldanii, D’Orbigny, sp. Plato XVI. figs. 31-33 
(North Atlantic). 

This may be described as Rotalia Reccarii becoming flush-chambered, conical (flat 
above), with a strong shell: in this form it inhabits deep water, about 100 fathoms 
(from 50 to 300 fathoms). D’Orbigny illustrated R. Soldanii by his Model, No. 36. 

It is the isoinorph of Ridmnulina Micheliniana and of Planorhulina (Truncatulina) 
refulgmSy which are the deep-sea forms of their respective species. 

R. Soldanii is rare and small at 43 fathoms, rather rare and middle-sized at 223 
fathoms, and common and middle-sized at 415 fathoms, on the western plateau. It is 
rare and small at 1776, 2035, 2050, and 2350 fathoms in the abyssal area. 

It is very common in the Mediterranean (at 100 fathoms), and fossil in the Sub- 
apennine clays. Generally it is not so flat at the top as our figured specimens are; 
but the upper faces of the cells are convex and separated by sulci (see D’Orbigny’s 
Model). 

Rotalia Reccariiy Linn., sp., Var. orbicularis^ D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. fig. 34 
(North Atlantic). 

This extremely delicate and minute abyssal variety of R. Reccarii is but little removed 
from R. Soldanii ; but it is smaller, and has its upper face still flatter an<i smoother 
than in R. Soldanii. It is in shape half an oblate spheroid, having the upper side flat, 
the lower forming a Idw rounded cone. It may be said to be the starved abyssal variety 
of its species. It occurs, but sparsely, in deep-sea soundings in all latitudes — tropical to 
north-temperate ; and it has been brought up from even 1000 fathoms and more, retain- 
ing its exquisite salmon-coloured sarcode. 

D’Obbigny got his specimen, illustrated by Model No. 13, from the Adriatic. 

The best localities for it are the Bed Sea, where it has degenerated from R. omata 
and R. Schreeteriana., and in the Mediterranean area, where it is ancestrally related to 
R. Reccarii. It becomes extremely small, one of the smallest even among starved Fora- 
minifera ; and, as such, is very rare at Shetland and in the Irish Sea (Bbady). 

In the abyssal area of the Atlantic it occurs very rare and very small at 1950 fathoms. 


MDCCCLXV. 


3o 
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Genus Pulvinulina. 

Pulvinulina repanda^ Fichtel and Moll, sp. (Varieties). Plate XIV. figs. 12-17 (Arctio); 

Plate XVI. figs. 35-61 (North Atlantic). 

« 

Pulvinulina repanda is the type of a group of Rotalime, as above mentioned (page 378), 
of which we have here five varieties. Each of these belongs to a separate subspecific 
group ; and, though they are few among many, yet they are of considerable importance 
in their several sub-groups, and may well serve as a basis for a general aceount of PuU 
mnulina repanda specifically considered. 

P. repanda^ when well developed, has its shell-structure dense and minutely perfo- 
rated, compared with tKat of other Potalinoe ; more so than Rotalia Beccarii and Calca- 
rina Spengleriy and much more so than Discorhina Turbo and Planorbulina farcta. In 
the delicacy of its tubuli (almost as fine as those of dentine) it rivals Nummulina and 
Ileterostegina ; whilst the loost? coarse structure of some of the larger specimens of Dia- 
corbina and Planorbulina remind us of that of the Echinoderm and Madrepore. 

Pulmnulma is most apt to take on an extra growth of shell-matter on the septal lines 
and the margins of the shell (limbation), and among its very numerous varieties there 
are many that are strongly limbate, and are more or less compact in growth ; whilst other 
varieties are delicate, and become thin, outspread, Spirilline, and vermiculate. I'he 
shell has from seven to nearly thirty cells, with single septa find but little trace of the 
canal-system : it is rarely prickly ; the umbilicus is often ornamented by gianules, or by 
a boss, or a star of shelly matter ; the aperture is a large fissure, often arched, and 
notched; and the septal face often bears numerous coarse subsidiary perforations. The 
shell is usually biconvex ; the upper side the thickest ; the margin more or less angular 
and subcarinate ; some varieties are complanato, with square edges, as in Rosmeb’s figures 
of P. caracolla and its allies from the Hils Clay and tlie Gault ; similar forms to these 
occur also in the Kimmeridge Clay of Kimmeridge. 

Wo may divide the Pulmnulincs into five groups, as follows: — 

First G|oup, or that including P. repanda proper. — In its typical form P. repanRa is a 
spiral coil of chambers, forming a low conical shell, showing the spire, with a more or 
less open umbilicus ; some of the older chambers usually having limbate septa. The 
shell has generally an irregularly oblong form ; the chambers rarely forming a symme- 
trical disk, never flush at the edges, but set on loosely, and usually increasing in size in 
a somewhat rapid ratio ; they present often a curved or sickle-shaped outline both above 
and below, or are curved and narrow above, broad and irregularly triangular below. 
The umbilical portions of the chambers are generally very attenuate, fitting neatly as 
they convey to the centre. Occasionally these lobes are separated by narrow chinks; 
sometimes they are deficient, leaving a large umbilical gap. The’ septal face is either 
gently convex, or flat ; in the latter case it is perforated with, proportionally^laige holes. 
The aperture is a large arched slit, occasionally notched at its upper margin. Granulate 
ornament is not uncommon on the upper surface of the shell ; below, exogenous matter 
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miy either fill the umbilical cavity, or afiect the boidei's of the umbilical lobes, even to 
their union by a, bridge*like growth. Limbation is seldom absent from the border of the 
shell; frequent on the older part of the spire; and not uncommon with the later 
. chambers. Figs. 101-103 in Professor Williamson’s ‘ Monograph of British Iteccnt 
Foraminifera* represent a common condition of this typical form. • 

The members of Group No. 1 inhabit depths of about 10 to 100 fathoms. The vari- 
eties affecting the shallow water are less neat in their make than those of greater depths. 

Second Group, characterized by P. Auricula and P. oblonga , — In this group the shells 
are far more oblong in shape, from the very rapid increase of size of the cBambers ; and, 
as a rule, they are much more delicate and frail than the foregoing, although some small 
deep-sea varieties of this subtype arc unusually dense. The septa and borders are inrely 
limbate.. The septal face of the last chamber is usually drawn out and inflated, but 
narrow, and, by an umbilical process, overlaps the alar terminations of the older 
chambers. This feature has caused D’Obbigny to class several varieties of this subtype 
as species of his genus Valvulina. In some cases a portion of the stptal face near the 
umbilicus is flattened and pertused ; and this feature is usually associated with some 
degree of limbation of the upper septal lines. The whole of the septal face is flattened 
and coarsely perforate in certain forms lying between P. Auricula and P. repanda. The 
aperture is similar to that in Group No. 1 ; but occasionally there is a large subsidiary 
notch. The umbilical lobes terminate in a similar manner to what obtains in the typical 
group ; and the umbilicus, as in the former, may either be closed, by the meeting of the 
lobes, or remain slightly open, or be largely excavate. The varieties in which the last- 
named feature occurs arc small deep-sea forms, having dense shell-tissue, a flattened 
hispid upper surface, with flush chambers ; the under surface being gently convex and 
highly polished. 

As a rule, in each of the subgroups of P. repanda, here described, the* thick-set vari- 
eties are those that inhabit deep water. 

The members of the Group No. 2 have their best home at 50 to 70 fathoms ; but they 
range from shallow water (algal zone) to 600 fathoms or more. * 

The Third Group, including P. Menardii . — ^This is an assemblage of closely related 
jrarieties, difiering however considerably in feature# Some are very flat and scale-like, 
some conical, some biconvex. The flat forms have usually a somewhat oblong outline ; 
but the members of this group are mostly circular, with indented septal lines ; the 
chambers are sometimes triangular on both surfaces ; though sometimes narrow and 
curved, or oblong, or even square above and more or less triangular below. P. Menardii 
and its nearest allies are margined and limbate on the upper surface, and often granular, 
scabrous, or hispid. These features are less striking in other varieties which pass gra^ 
dually into feebly marked, smooth, thick, small, untypical forma The septal face is still 
large in this group, gently convex or Bat ; sometimes sinking in at a spot near the aper- 
ture, which is often boldly notched. The chambers of these shells are fewer than in 
ftie “repanda-” or “ type-group”; but in the better developed specimens they have the 

3g2 
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same rapid increase of size, with the same neat convergence of the umbilical lobes ; fhe 
lines between them, however, being usually straighter. The conditions of the umbilicus 
resemble those of the typical group ; but the contracted form of the shell, in certain 
varieties, raises up the umbilical portions of the chambers into the apex of a cone, the 
base of which is the neat and almost flat spiml surface. 

The members of this group, all of which are mutual companions, are obtained from 
abyssal depths, 100 to 2700 fathoms. 

Fourth Grroup, characterized by P. Schreibersii. — ^These shells have more numerous 
chambers than we find in the foregoing groups, nor do they enlarge with age so rapidly. 
The lower surface shows but few chambers (5-11), in contrast with those seen above 
(15-30); whilst in groups Nos. 1-3, all except the four or five earliest chambers are seen 
on the umbilical as well as on the spiral surface, on account of the spire being «ubdis- 
coidal, whilst in P. Schreibersii and its allies the spire is helical or subturreted. There 
is also a. greater tendency to limbation (exogenous shell-growth on the septal lines and 
the margin), espeftally about the umbilicus, where a knob, a group of granules, or a 
star-like ornament is not unusual; hence this may be termed the “stellar” gi’oup. 
These, moderately deep-sea forms for the most part, have often the thickest shells of any 
among the subtypes, especially P. Schreibersii itself, as found in the muds of the Gulf 
of Suez at about 40 fathoms. This group has a very extensive bathymetrical range. 

Fifth Group, with P. elegam as the leading form. — ^This is closely allied to the last 
group in its general features, and may be said to represent a further development of its 
peculiarities. We have here a series of neat, compact, more or less biconvex, and for 
the most part limbatc Pulmnulince. The limbation is less constant on the upper (spiral) 
than on the lower surface, on which latter a symmetrical wheel-like ornament is often 
found, imitating such as occurs on some nautiloid Cristellarice. On the upper surface 
the limbation is sometimes strongly developed, both on the septal lines and the margin, 
and in some cases (P. IfOrbignUy Rccmer, and P. omata^ Roemer) masks the spire 
altogether. On the other hand the limbation may be but slight ; and in P. Cbrdzmana, 
excepting 9 s regards the umbilical boss, it is nearly obsolete. Some subvarieties of P. 
elegans itself appear with little exogenous or limbate ornament. 

In this group the shell is polished to the utmost ; and in the same gatherings 
very deep water P. Menardii will be in its roughest condition and P. elegans will be 
highly enamelled and glistening. It is always neat and nautiloid. The group ranges 
from 70 to 1000 fathoms. 
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1st Group. 
The typo or 
repaiida group. 
10-100 fathoms. 




2nd Grpup. 
Auricula or 
ohlonga group. 
10-500 fathoms 
(70 fathoms best). 




3r(l Group. 
Mcnardii group, 
Abyasal group. 
100-2700 fathoms. 


4th Group. 
Schroibersii group, 
• Stellar group. 
30-2700 fathoms. 


6th Group. 
Elogans group, 
strongly limbate. 
70-1000 fitthoms. 


Scheme of the chief Memhera of the Oema Pulvinulina. 

^ vermiculata^ D’Orb. (after Soldani). Carpenter^ Introd. pi. 13. figs. 4-6. 
sinuatay Fichtcl and Moll, sp.. Test. Micros, pi. 10. figs. a-c. 

REPANDA, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Test. Micr. pi. 3. figs. a^L (The type of PulvinvUna.) 
•pulchellay D’Orb., sp., Modeles, No. 71. 
punctidatay T)^Orb., sp., Modeles, No. 12. 

Carihatay D^Orb., sp., For. Cuba, pi. 5. figs. 1-3. 

Boucanay D’Orb., sp., For. Foss. Vien. pi. 7. figs. 25-27. 

Xj^oatenirlm, Parker and Jones; Soldani, Test. i. pi. 37. fig. B. 

Auriculay Fichtel and Moll, sp., pi. 20. figs. a-/. 

Sar/ray D’Orb., sj)., For. Cuba, pi. 5. figs 13-15. 
o6Zo>i;ya,*VVilliam8on, sp., Moiiogr. pi. 4. figs. 08-100. 

Brangniartiiy D’Orb., sp.. For. Foss. Vien. pi. 8. figs. 22-24. 

I/aucniy D’Orb., sp.. For. Foss. Vien. pi. 7. figs. 22-24. 
contmriny Iteuss, sp., Zoitsch. Dcutsch. Geol. Ges. iii. pi. 5. fig. 37, u, 6, c. 
chformisy D’Orb., sp., For. Cuba, jd. 4. figs. 9-11. 
ivKVflualiay D’Orb., sp. ( Valvulhid)^ For. Amer. Mer. pi. 7. figs. 10-12. 
ohlongay D’Orb., sp. {yalvulhia)y For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 40-42. ^ 
exmvaUty D’Orb., sp. {ValvuUnit)y For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 43-45. 
scftpJioideay llcuss, sp., Neue For. Oestcr. Tort. pi. 47. fig. 3, cr, 6, b\ 

AitrtSy D’Orb., sp. ( Valvulhw)y For. Canar. pi. 2. figs. 15-17. 

' Menanliiy D’Orb., sp., Modeles, No. 10. 
cxdtratay D'Orb., sp.. For. Foss. Cuba, pi. 5. figs. 7-9. 
umhomitay lleuss, sp., Zcitschr. d. g. G. iii. pi. 5. fig. 35, a-e. 
crassay D’Orb., sp.. For. Craie bl. Fr. pi. 3. figs. 7, 8. 
duhiuy D’Orb., sp.. For. Cuba, pi. 2. figs. 29, 30, pi. 3. fig. 1. 

Camtrienshy D’Orb., sp., For. Canar, pi. 1. figs. 34-36. 
paupfratay Parker and Jones, nov. sp. Plate XVI. figs. 50, 61. 

Michelinianay D’Orb., sp., For. Craie bl. Fr. pi. 3. figs. 1-3. 
nitiduy lleuss, sp., Bbhm. Kreid. pi. 12. fig. 20, a, 6. 

^tnincatidinoUleSy D’Orb., sp.. For. Canar. pi. 2. figs. 25-27. 

' Schreihersiiy D’Orb., sp., For. Foss. Vien. pi. 8. figs. 4-6. 

Antillarumy D’Orb., sp.. For. Cuba, pi. 5. figs. 4-6. 
concavay Reuss, sp., For. Ostalp. Kreid. pi. 26. fig. 3, a-e. 

Badensisy Czk., sp., Fos. For. Wien, pi. 13. fig. 1-3. 

Peruviamty D’Orb., sp.. For. Am. Mer. pi. 2. figs. i3-6. 

Karsteniy lleuss, sp., Zeit. d. g. G. vii. pi. 9. fig. 6, a-c. 
squamiformisy lleuss, sp.. For. Kreid. Ostalp. pi. 26. fig. 2, a-c. 

Alvareziiy D’Orb., sp,. For. Am. Mer. pi. 1. fig. 21, pi. 2. figs. 1, 2. 
itpinimargOy Reusi^sp., Neue For. Oestor. Tert. pi. 47. fig. 1, a, 6. 

Pataganieay D’Orb., sp,. For. Amer. Mer. pi. 2. figs. 6-8. 
eUganSy D’Orb., sp., Ann. Sc. Nat. p. 276, No. 64. 
caracolkLy Nils., sp., Roemcr’s Nord-Deuts. Kreid. pi. 16. fig. 22. 

ParUehianay D’Orb., sp.. For. Foss. Vienn. pi. 8. figs. 1-3. 

BerOidotianUy D’Orb., sp.. For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 31-33. 

^ Cordierianay D’Orb., q>.. For. Craie bl. Paris, pi. 3. figs. 9-11. 
omatOy Nils., sp., lleomer’s Nordd. Kr. pi. 15. fig. 26. 

IfOrbigniiy Nils., sp., lUemer’s Nordd. Kr. pi. 16. fig. 24. 
stelligeray Reuss, sp.. For. Kreid. Ostalp. pi. 26. fig. 16, o-c. 

PartschiantHy D’Orb. sp,, var., Bomcman, Fauna Septar.-Thoncs Hermsd. pi. 16. fig. 6, o-c. 
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Pulmmdina r^anda, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Yar. punctulata^ D’Orbigny,^sp. Plate XI Y. 
figs. 12, 13 (Arctic). 

Though flatter, this is essentially the same as PulvinuUna •pmdstulata^ D’Orb., sp.. 
Module, No. 12. When smaller, more limbate, and less compact in growth, it passes 
into more ordinary varieties, such as P, repanda^ Fichtel and Moll, sp. {Jtotalina conca: 
merata^ Williamson, Monogr. pi. 4. figs. 101-103). 

In our former description of the Norwegian Foraminifera, we mistook this large variety 
for a large growth of Disc<ythina vesicutariSy Lam., sp. It is represented, in Messrs. 
MacAndsew and Babrett’s dredgings, by one specimen from sand at West Fiord 
» (Nordland) from 60 fathoms depth, and eight specimens that occurred on sponge from 
100 fathoms at Yigten Island, Inner Passage (Drontheim). 

It lives also in the Adinatic (D’Obbigny) and at Orotava (Canaries) ; and is abundant 
and large off Sicily, and in the Levant, and in many other parts of the world at mode- 
rate deplfis. The huge specimens from the Crag, larger than our Norwegian specimens, 
lean more to the itibser and few-celled type figured by Williamson. 

PulvinuUna repanda^ Fichtel and Moll., Yar. Menardii, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XYI. 
figs. 36-37 (North Atlantic). 

PulvinuUna Menardii^ D’Orb., ModMes, No. 10, is a deep-sea form of P. repanda; it 
is in best condition at from 100-500 fathoms, but lives well at even three miles depth ; 
in shallow water (algal belt) it becomes either conus-shaped, or much depressed with a 
large keel {P. pauperata, Parker and Jones, Plate XYI. figs. 50, 51); whilst P. repanda 
(the type) becomes vermiculate, abounding in the Mediterranean as PulvinuUna vermi- 
culatOi D’Orb., sp. {Plancrhulina vermiculata, D’Orb., Ann. Sc. vii. p. 280, No. 3; after 
SoLDANi). At from about 30-100 fathoms in the Mediterranean the typical P. repanda 
abounds ; and in the same sea the obtusely conical P. Micheliniana represents the species 
abundantly at from 600-1500 fathoms on muddy tracts, whilst the flatter form (P. Me- 
nardii) common in the depths of the great oceans seems to be wanting there. P. Miche- 
l^ana is also potent in the Arctic seas and North Atlantic; and is fossil in great 
numbers in the Chalk. 

P. Menardii is generally limbate and granulo-aciculate ; the specimens before us are 
more or less limbate and have roughish shells. They are not numerous, nor have they 
attained the fulness of size and beauty that belong to the species in lower latitudes; the 
further north, the poorer they are ; for those in the Mid-Atlantic (Dayman) are generally 
somewhat larger than those in the North Atlantic (Wallich’s Collection) ; and this is the 
case with other species and varieties. In the Atlantic the proportion of PulvinuUncB to 
the Foraminiferal fauna is perhaps not i^ith of n^Jiat will be found in the deep water of 
tropical and subtropical seas. 

In the North Atlantic PulvinuUna Menardii is widely distributed. On the marginal 
plateau off Ireland it is rare and small in the shallow, less rare 'and larger in the deeper 
part. It is of middle size and common in the Celtic” portion, add rather rare 
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throiighout the « Boreal” portion of the abyssal tract (1400-2300 fathoms) ; and neither 
large nor common at 329 fathoms north of Newfoundland Bank. Mr. Bbadt has some 
fine specimens from the Irish Sea. 

Pulmnulina repanda^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Menardii^ D’Orbigny, sp., Subvar. 

CanariemiSt D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. fig. 47-49 (North Atlantic). 

Pulmnulina Canariensisy D’Orb., For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 34-36, is a dwarf form of 
P. Menardiiy common but distinct among the larger specimens in deep water, and widely 
distributed from the north to the Tropics. It is more attenuate than well-grown 
specimens of the subtype (P. Menardii\ and usually is very imperfectly limbate. 
D’Orbigny’s figure has a limbate upper surface, and the mouth more patent on the 
lower plane than in our specimen : but these modifications are of continual occurrence. 
P. Canariensis may be said to be a starved form among well-fed ones (as happens with 
Glohigerinm and many other Foraminifera) ; yet it is well to keep it ^art witli a name, 
as, should it occur without P. Menardii^ it would bespeak an unfavourable habitat. 

In the North Atlantic Pulmnulina Canariensis is wide-spread. On the eastern marginal 
plateau it is common and small at 78 fathoms, rare and small at 338 fathoms, and rare 
and middle-sized at 416 fathoms. In the “Celtic” abyssal tract it is rather common; 
throughout the “ Boreal” portion also (1400-2300 fathoms) it is rather common, but 
smaller. North of the Bank, at 161 fathoms, and in Trinity Bay, it is rare and small. 

Pulmnulina repanda^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Menardii^ D’Orb. sp., Subvar. pauperata, 
nov. Plate XVI. figs. 50, 51 «, 51 b (North Atlantic). 

Pulmnulina pauperata is rare, usually small, and nearly symmetrical; found at 
great depths (2000 fathoms) in both high and low latitudes, and is often much larger in 
the latter than in the former. It presents a feeble, and, as it were, accidental condition, 
in which the thin film of sarcode surrounding the few feebly marked chambers has been 
calcified beyond their verge. Though it is very small here, we have seen this variety 
(from subtropical seas) as large as the largest P. Menardii. In tropical seas (Tropical 
Atlantic and- Indian Ocean) it is large but rare. 

This variety occurs in company with P. Menqjrdii and P. Canariensis^ which are found 
taking on a margined condition, with feebly developed chambers, thus connecting the 
depauperated variety under notice with themselves. Comparing this deep-sea attenu- 
ated form with those of shallow water, we see that the latter become vermiculate, losing 
the power of forming separate chambers. 

P. pauperata is rare in the North Atlantic (the figured specimens are all we met with) ; 
in the “Boreal” tract, towards Newfoundland Bank it is middle-sized at 1450 fathoms; 
and in the Abyssal “ Celtic” tract it is small. 
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Pulvinulinarepcmda, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Menardii^ D’Orbigny, sp., Subvar. Miche^ 
liidwiM, D’Orbigny, sp. Plato XIV. fig. 16 (Arctic); Plate XVI. figs. 41—43 
(North Atlantic). 

This small compact conical Pulvinulina occurs in deep water. Its deepest known 
habitat is at 2700 fathoms (South Atlantic). It is very common in the North Atlantia. 
In the Meditenanean it flourishes at 400-600 fathoms on muddy bottoms, being larger 
there than our figured specimens ; it then takes the place of P. Menardii. In shallow 
water it degenerates into bizarre varieties. 

P. Micheliniana abounds fossil in the Chalk and Gault, and was first described by 
D’Obbigny in his Memoir on the Foraminifera of the White Chalk of Paris, Mem. Soc. 
Gdol. de France, vol. iv. pi. 3. figs. 1-3, together with another closely allied variety of 
P. Menardii (P. crassa^ D’Orb., sp., he. cit. figs. 7-8); as well as a third variety 
(P. Cordieriana^ D’Orb., loc. cit. figs. 9-11), a member of the P. elegans group of P. re- 
panda. • 

At the Hunde Islands this usually deep-sea form, P. Micheliniana, is represented by 
rare and small individuals at 26-30 fathoms. 

Plate XVI. figs. 41-43 (North Atlantic). 

From the Arctic Ocean we had but very few specimens of P. Micheliniana, owing to 
the paucity of deep-sea soundings. In the North Atlantic it is very common ; and 
generally very rough or scabrous in its shell-tissue ; in fact it may be said to be here 
P. truncatulinoides, D’Orb., sp. (For. Canar. pi. 2. figs. 26-27), and tl^e two forms are 
scarcely worth separating by distinct names. 

On the Irish marginal plateau it is rare and small in the shallow, rather common and 
large in the deep parts. In the “ Celtic” abyssal depths it is common and rather large ; 
but in the ** Boreal ” tract (at upwards of 2000 fathoms) it is smaller and rarer ; and 
nearer to the Bank it is rare and small at 1460 fathoms. 

Pulvinulina repanda, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Karsteni, Eeuss, sp. Plate XIV. figs. 1 4, 
16, & 17 (Arctic) ; Plate XV. figs. 38-40 (North Atlantic). 

This is a neat, many-chambered, moderately conical variety of P. repanda, with some 
degree of limbation bordering the chifinbers, especially beneath, where a wheel-like 
system of exogenous shell-matter characterizes the shell. 

This occurs in each of the soundings at the Hunde Islands (Sutherland), and is com- 
mon and of i||iddling size in most of them. It is found also at 160 fathoms in Baffin’s 
Bay, lat. 76® 30', long. 77® 62' (Parry). It is small at Shetland (Brady). 

Plate XVI. figs. 38-40 (North Atlantic)^ 

Pulvintdina Kar8teni,‘Si/&xas, sp. (Zeitsch. deutsch. geol. Ges. 1866, vol. vii. pL 0. fig. 6), 
is usually smaller and more conical than P. Menardii, also rounder, quite smooth, and 
free from the limbation on its upper face, which is present inl^. Menardu; on its lower 
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however, the mar^n and sometimes the septal furrows are Umbate (a feature 
usually wanting in P. Menardii ) ; an umbilical knob is ^sometimes present also ; and 
with this as a nave, and the septa for spokes, the shell has a wheel-like aspect. 

A closely allied and still more conical form (i?. Schr^herm^ D’Orb., For. Foss. Vien., 
pL 8. figs. 4-6), having a stellate umbilicus and neatly radiating septa, is the leading 
member of the group of varieties of P. repanda^ among which P. Karstem is arranged ; 
it is found recent in the muds of the Gulf of Suez and the Bed Sea (at 40 fathoms and 
thereabouts), and is fossil in the Tertiary beds of Tuscany and the Vienna Basin. 

Though differing from it a little in details, the North Atlantic specimens here figured 
are still more like Beuss’s figure than is the Arctic specimen, Plate XIV. fig. 16, which 
in some respects is nearer to D’Orbiony’s figure at Pulvinulina Antillarum (Foram. Cuba, 
pi. 6. figs. 4-6), an allied form. Beuss’s figure is intermediate to the Arctic and North 
Atlantic specimens. 

In Trinity Bay P. Karsteni is rare but large at 133 fathoms, lat. 48® 18', longi 62® 66'. 
It occurs at 2700 fathoms in the South Atlantic. 

Pulvinulina- repandcu, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. elegans^ D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. 
figs. 44-46 (North Atlantic). 

Our specimens show an unusually non-limbate condition of Pulvinulina elegans^ which 
is a subtype of the P. repanda group, and was chosen as a species, by D’Oebiont from 
amongst Soldani’s figures (Sagg. Oritt pi. 2. %. 2, B; Ann. Sc. Nat. vii. p. 276, No. 64), 
P. eUgana has a neat, smooth, and highly polished shell, varying always in limbation 
rad conicity. The excess of characters in this subtype is found in P. caracolla, Boemer, 
sp., P. omatay Boem., sp., and P. D'OrUgmiy Bcem., sp. (Norddeutsch. Kreid. pi. 16. 
figs. 22, 24, 25), of the Cretaceous deposits. In our specimens we have nearly an equa- 
lity with P. Partachianay D’Orb., sp. (For. Fos. Vien. pi. 8. figs. 1-3), excepting as to 
limbation: and, further, we may regard our specimens as feeble forms ofP. elegana with 
a tendency towards P. umhonaJtay Beuss (Zeitsch. d. g. Ges. vol. iii. pi. 6. fig. 36). 

P. elegana abounds at from 100 to 200, and even to 300 fathoms. Forms inter- 
mediate to P. elegana and P. Karstem are common in clays of the Secondary Forma- 
tions (Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays, and Upper Trias of Chellaston). 

T« the North Atlantic P. elegana is common^ but small, at 78 fathoms on the eastern 
plateau; rare and small at 1660 fathoms in the abyssal area (“Boreal”); but rather 
common and larger at 1 460 fiithoms.. It is sa 11 at 15 fathoms in the Irish Sea (Bbadt). 

Genus Spibillina. 

SpirWina viviparoy Ehrenberg. Plate XV. fig. 28 (Arctic). 

For an account of S^riUmUy see Ann. Nat. Hist 2 ser. vol. xix. p. 284, and Cabpeit- 
fBB’s Introduct. Foram. p. 180. There is often a difiiculty in distinguishing this form 
firmn its isomorph, the ^vermiculate PuXvinvMna\ the numerous and non- segmented 
whorls decide |^e doubt in this instance. 

MOOCCUT. 3 H 
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Sp^ viv^ara it mie anywhere, and always small. We have it in. the mixed sands from 
Norway (MMidjrDBBW and Babbett), and from 60 to 70 frthoms, Hunde lslands> (Dr. 
SuTHEBLANi)) ; in deep water it is represented by the better devek^ed S^. mafpatnHfafOt, 
WiUiainson. 

Genns Patbluba. 

Pixtellina corrugata^ Williamson. Plate XV. fig. 29 a, 29 29 c (Arctic). 

This species has been well figured and described by Professor Williamson (Monogr. 
p. 46, pL 3. figs. 86-89) ; see also Cabpenteb’s Introd. Foram. p. 230. 

We have P. cwrugata from the Hunde Islands (Dr. Suthebland’s dredgings), at from 
30 to 70 fathoms ; where it is common and small throughout. Professor Williamson 
had it from the same source, and found it in several sands on the British coasts. It is 
present in most sea-beds that are rich with Foraminifera, from the littoral zone down to 
500 fathoms: but is rarely in great abundance. 

Genus Nummulina. 

HfummuUna perfwata., Montfort, sp., Var. planulatay Inmarck. Plate XIV. figs. 45 o, 
46 h (Arctic). 

From the Bed Sea Fichtel and Moll got two little NummuUnai very similar to the 
specimens before us ; Professor Williamson also has similar specimens from the British 
coast ; and in Mr. Jukes's Australian dredgings NummuUnce of like character abound, 
but larger, and passing into Operculin<je. These are degenerate forms of Nummulina 
planulata^ once so abundant in the Eocene (or Nummulitic) Tertiary period, and exist- 
ing still later in, at least, the Vienna area (Middle Tertiaries). N. planulata itself is a 
simple form of the better-developed a, Montfort, which in its extreme growth 

became N. nummularia^ Brug. {N. complanata^ Lam.). 

This small form of N. planuhta (subvar. radiata^ Fichtel & Moll.) is rather common 
at the Hunde Islands in 25 to 30 fathoms. See also Ann. Nat. Hist ser. 3. vol. v. 
pp. 105-107. 

Besides the above-mentioned localities, the Abrolhos Bank in the South Atlantic and 
Bombay Harbour are places where N. pUmuilata has been found. 

NvmmuUna perforata^ Montf, sp., Var. (OpercuUna) ammoncidea^ Gronovins> sp. 
Plate XIV. figs. 44 445 (Arctic); Plate XVII. figs. 62, 63 (North Atlantm). 

This is the diminutive and northern representative of the much larger OpercuN/na 
cmphmata^ Defrance, sp., which is a varietal form of Nummulina. The last {Nummu- 
Una) is but poorly represented now-apdays (as far as our knowledge goes) ; but Oper^ 
mlina is sometimes almost, if not quite, as large in the Australian, New Zealand, and 
Philippine seas as ever it was in the Cretaceous, Eocene, and Miocene times. See Aum. 
Nat. Hist 3 ser. vol. viii. p. 220, &c. Dr. Cabpenteb has specially studied the structure 
of OpemuMiuii Phil. Trans. 1859; and Introd. Foram. p. 247, &c. pi. 11^ 
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Operenlim eanmmoides is very common in the mixed sands firom Norway (MacAndbew 
and Babiibtt). Oa the Irish plateau of the North Atlantic it is commmi at 4^3, 78» 90, 
223, and 413 fiithoms ; and rare at 200 fiithoms. It abounds in the North British seas ; 
in Professor Williamson’s Monogr. it appears under the name of Nonionina elegam. It 
is found also in the Mediterranean and Bed seas, and at Australia and Fiji 

Genus Poltstomella. 

Polystomella crispa^ linn., sp. Plate XIV. fig. 24 (Arctic) ; Plate XVII, fig.* 61 a, 61 3 
(North Atlantic). 

Polys^meUa comprises many closely allied forms, which, on account of their appa- 
rent dissimilarity, have been usually grouped under ^Tomomna dixAPolystcmella. Their 
differences, however, are not sufficient to destroy the value of their correspondences in 
structure. The shells are symmetrically discoidal, either lenticular or subglobular, 
more or less Nautiloid, having from about fifteen to thirty, or many more, neatly fitting, 
more or less sickle-shaped chambers, with the aperture at the base of the septa; and 
this may be either a simple low arch-like opening, or it may be crossed by bars, so as to 
be a grating, or a row of pores : this multiplicity of stolon-passages is the condition 
which gave the name to this genus in particular, and to the ‘^Foraminifera” altogether*. 
The gradations from the simply notched septum of some NonionincBy to the barred aper- 
tures of others {N, Faha^ Fichtel and Moll, sp.), and thence to the curved row of pores 
in Polystcmella proper, are very well marked in numerous modified varieties. Another 
feature of the genus is the masking of the septal furrows of the shell, by “ retral pro- 
cesses,” or lobes on the posterior edges of the chambers, connected by bridges of exoge- 
nous shell-matter to the fronts of the preceding chambers, and thus forming pits or 
“ fossettes” along the septal lines. The mouths of the canal-system open into the “ fos- 
settes;” but the latter are not a part of that system. The processes and the bridges or 
bands vary much in thickness, in proportion to the higher standing of the more strongly 
grown varieties of this species ; and this increase of shell-matter on the surface of the 
shell, until it has a sculptured or basket-work appearance, accompanied more or less with 
keel, spines, and umbones, is also traceable through very gentle gradations. 

The “ bridges ” occur freely, in P. Arctioa and other forms, when the retral lobes are 
nearly obsolete, and thus they form crenulations on the edges of the chambers. 

As the soft parts of the ftnima.1 afford us no distinctive specific characters, all these 
modifications of shell-structure frU into a series of varietal differences among the indi- 
viduals of one species, subject different conditions of existence and consequent modes 
of growth. * 

In its symmetry of shell PolystmneUa resembles NvmmuUm^ but it has a canal- 
system different from that of the latter ; and, though the aperture in Futnmulina is in 
the same^position (at the base of the septum) as inNonioninePo(ys^ome^to, yet the very 

* Ab being dietinot in so muob from the tingle-hibed C^lialopodB, with whush th^ were daeeed. 

3h2 • 
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slight attempt to modify it by subsidiary pores in Nunmulma is sufficient to indicate an 
inability to depi^ from a special plan. The ie&YA&c Polystomellas {NcmonvMje) are, with 
their neat shell and simple aperture, isomorphic with some IfummuliwiBi especially if we 
compare some of the more strongly limbate of the former with the small “Opercu- 
line” or “ Aasi line ” varieties of the latter {Ncmonina livnba compared with Operculina 
ammmmdes) ; but the shell-tissue is more dense and tubuliferous in the latter (as in 
NummuUna proper), and the perfect marginal rim and the canal-system are wanting in 
the former. 

Again, both in some of its' higher {Polystomella macella) and lower forms {NomoniiiUi 
turgida) Polystomella loses its horizontal symmetry, which NummuUna (except in some 
Operculine individuals) never does ; the asymmetrical ally of NummuUna {Amphiste- 
gina) being sufficiently differentiated as to canal-system and other points to be regarded 
as specifically distinct. 

The close linking of Nonionince with Polystomella^ especially by means of the gra- 
duated subdivision of aperture, and modification of lateral fossettes, retral processes, 
and septal bridges, is too strong to be in any way antagonized by the merely isomor- 
phic resemblances of the former with NummuUna ; and Nonionina ” is rightly sup- 
pressed as a generic term, being merged in ** Polystomella,” which well represents the 
peculiar features of the fairly developed, but not exaggerated, natural type. See Ann. 
Nat. Hist. Srd ser. vol. v. p. 103, &c. ; Cabpenteb’s ‘ Introduct.’ p. 286, &c. 

' Scheme of the PoLTSTOMELLiE. 

A. €aiial..8]r8tein, retral processes of the chambers, and the septal bridges and apertural bars, all highly developed. 

Folystomella eratieulata, Fichtel and Moll, sp. 

B. Canal-system feebly developed; but the retral processes, septal bridges, and apertural bars perfect. 

P. CBiSFA, linn., sp. ‘P. atrigillata, Fichtel and Moll, sp. 

P. ungmevdata, Qmel., sp. P. maceUa, Fichtel and Moll, sp., &c. 

Q. Canal-system, the septal bridges, and apertural bars well-developed, but the retral processes abortive. 

P. Arctka, Parker and Jones. 

D. Canal-system and retral processes feebly developed, but the bridges over the septal lines and the bars across 

the aperture perfect. 

P. itruOopvmetata, Fichtel and Moll, tsp., and P. Fichtel and Moll, sp. 

E. Canal-system, retral processes, septal bridges, and apertural bars all abortive more or loss. 

Ifonionina Umha, D’Orb. N*. eUlUgera, IPOrb. 

N. a$tenzan$, Fichtel and Moll, sp. N. Seapha, Fichtel and Moll, sg. 

N. depre&ula, Walker and Jacob, sp. 

F. Canal-system, retral processes, septal bridges, and apertural bats all obsolete : there may, however, be gra- 

nular shell-growth on the umbilici. ^ 

N. granota, D’Orb. N. umhilieatula, Montagu, sp. N. turgida, Williamson, i^. 
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• ' Botb the feehle (Nonionine) and the well*grown varieties of Polystomella are distri- 
buted very widely, but avoid great depths. The thick-shelled P* cra^imlata is found in 
tropical seas ; the medium-conditioned P. criapa is extensively spread about in temperate 
seas : P. Arctica and P. striatf^^umtata are the best of the species found in cold seas. 
The Nommmce accompany their better-grown congeners ; N. asterizam and N. deprea- 
mla affecting temperate climates ; P. 8capha and N. umMlicaivla being found more often 
in the warmer seas. 

Polystomella criapa stands midway between those Noniomnae that begin to take on a 
barred aperture and perforated septal furrows, and those that have cribriform septa and 
a surface masked with septal bridges and other exogenous shell-matter ; it is therefore 
a good type, showing the generic and specific characters without exaggeration. It has 
been well illustrated and described by Williamson, Cabpentxb, and Schultze ; and its 
many modifications, in the recent and fossil state, have received as many names. In 
some Tertiary beds P. criapa is plentiful ; and it abounds at the present day in temperate 
and warm seas. 

We find P. criapa in the dredgings from the Hunde Islands (at 25 to 30 fathoms) rare 
and small; and very rare and small in the North Atlantic at 725 fathoms, north of the 
Newfoundland Bank. 

Polyatomella criapa^ linn., sp., Var. Arctica^ nov. Plate . figs. 25-30 (Arctic). 

One of the varietal stages presented by the simpler PolyatomellcB is characterized by 
double pores for the canals in lines along the septal furrows of the shell, an advance 
upon the simple single pores of,P. atriat<punctata^ and an approach to the higher 
PolyaUmellcB. These double-pored furrows belong to a rounded, bun-like, Nonionine 
shell, with barred aperture, sparsely perforated septa, and a tendency to irregularity of 
growth ; the neat, definite, lenticular, sharp-edged, discoidal shell of Polystomella proper 
being but poorly represented as yet. The essential characters, however, of pores in the 
furrows and septal apertures are not to be mistaken, although the retral processes of the 
chambers and the intervening fossettes are very rudimentary. The spiral lamina is 
finely perforate. 

This form differing from the smaller P. atriatcpwinctaia^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., in 
having double pores for its lateral canals, shows thus much a differentiation of the shell- 
structure ih relation to the forking tubes, which are single in P. striatopwMdata (figs. 
31-34). With this exception, and with some additional apertures, P. Arctica keeps to 
the aimple type ; but it attains a semigigantic size, having a similar relation to P. atria^ 
t€punet(xta th&t P. craticulata has to P. cri^a. 

One individual (fig. 27) shows a tendency to produce rough exogenous accumulations 
of shell-substance, as is the habit of P. craticulata. 

P. Arctica is peculiar to the most northern seas, and occurs plentifiiUy at the Hunde 
Islands at from 30 to 40 and 60 to 70 fiithoms (Suthbbland) in company with P. strwtth 
pmctata. Mr. H. B. Bbaot has found it in Mr. Jbffbbys’s dredgings made at Shetland, 
in some abundance, and of a brown colour* 
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Pofystoanfilkt mtpOi Lum., sp., Var. striakfpunctatOt Fichtel and Moll, ^ Plate XV^. 
' figs. El*>84 ^Arctic ) ; Plate XVII. fig. 60 as, 60 i (North AtUuUac). 

This is a smobth, round<edged, Nonionine sheU, Tariable in its tibidmess and in the 
number of bridges over the septal furrows. The aperture is more or less divided by bars, 
and may have supplemental pores. 

Individuals presenting two stages in this variety are described and figured by William- 
son under the name of Polystomella umMlicatula and P, umMUcatula^ var. incerta^ 
Monograph, p. 42, &c., pi. 3. figs. 81, 82, 82 a. Some of our figures (Plate XIV. figs. 
32-34) show but little of the septal markings ; but in fig. 31, and Plate XVII. fig. 60, 
these are much more apparent, for the furrows are more distinctly bridged over by the 
posterior crenulation and retral processes of the chambers, and conspicuous fossettes are 
formed. Schultzs has also illustrated this form (Ehbenbbbo’s Qeopomaa Stella^xtreaUs^ 
well figured by him in the. Berlin Acad. Trans. 1841) and some near allies in his ‘Org. 
Polyth.’ pi. 6. figs. 1-9 {Polytitomella gihha^ P. SteUcb-boreaUa^ and P, venitsta). 

P. strUUopmictata is widely distributed in both warm and cold seas, but not in deep 
water. It occurs in Tertiary and Post-tertiary deposits, sometimes abundantly, and is a 
characteristic fossil of the Post-pliocene clays of Canada (Dawson) and of the coast of 
Scotland (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xiv. p. 621, note). 

We have P. atriatopunctata^ rather rare and small in the mixed Norwegian sands 
(MagAndbew and BABBEifs dredgings ) ; in all Dr. Suthebland’s dredgings from the 
Hunde Islands (25-70 fathoms), where it is usually common and large. Also &om 
Baffin’s Bay (Pabby), lat. 75*’ 10', long. 60'’ 12', rare and very small; lat. 76° 30', long. 
77° 52', 150 fathoms, common and middle-sized; lat. 75°, long. 59° 40', 220 fathoms, 
very rare and very small. In the North Atlantic it is found on the eastern marginal 
plateau at 43 fathoms common and small; at 78 fathoms very rare and very small; at 
223 fathoms rare and small ; and north of the Newfoundland Bank it occurs rare and 
small at 146 fathoms, very rare and very small at 161, rather common and middle-sized 
at 740 ; rather rare and small at 725 ; rare and small at 954 fathoms. 

Polystomella cri^a^ Linn., sp., Var. {Nonionina) Faha^ Fichtel and Moll, sp. Plate XIV. 
fig. 36 (Arctic). 

Nonionina Faha is a small, delicate, ovate-oblong shell, with the later chambers 
u^uch larger than those first formed. The septal furrows are bridged bylitMe processes 
from the advancing chambers, and the septal aperture is barred or subdivided. In these 
latter features N. Faba shows an advance of structure beyond N. Seapha towards Pol^ 
atomella proper, in which the septa are cribriform and the surface of the shell fene- 
strated. 

It occurs both fossil and recent in the Mediterranean area. We have it from 
the Hunde Islands, where it is rather rare and of middle size at from 25 to 30 fathoms ; 
radier common and large at 30 to 40; and common and large at 60 to 70 .&thoms 
(Suthbbland’s Edgings). * 

JV. Faha among these delicate oblong FfomUmmae^ and. P. strUUqpmotata anumg the 
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feeUe Nautiloid lbnn» make advances towards the true Polystomellan cbaracteristies ; 
thus Showing that they certainly are within one and the same specific hmits; moreoTW, 
the next variety, N. is seldom quite firee from bridges across the'divknions of its 

chambers on each spiral lamina, as may be seen in figs. 37 and 88, Plate XIV. 

V 

Polystomella cr^a, Linn., sp., Var. {Nmiomna) asterizam^ Fichtel and Moll, sp. Plate 
XIV. fig. 36 (Arctic ) ; Plate XVII. figs. 64 a, 64 6 (North Atlantic). . 

This is a small, many-chambered, Nautiloid Nomomnoy somewhat variable hi its 
features, but having a slight umbilical growth of exogenous sheU-matter often radiating 
along the septal furrows for some distance. This star-like limbation is much exaggerated 
in AT. Idniba, D’Orb. (ModMes, No. 11), and curiously modified with flaps in N. stelUgera^ 
IFOrb. (For. Canar. pi. 3. figs. 1, 2). AT. asterizam varies as to its granulations and 
stellate umbo, readily passing into AT. gramm and into AT. stelligera. Fig. 36 is of a 
stronger make than the latter, and is such as firequents deeper water than that does. It 
is from the Hunde Islands (Suthebland’s dredgings) at from 26 to 30 frthoms, where 
it is common but imiall. N. azterimns is common in the British seas in shallow water. 

Plate XVII. fig. 64 differs from the Arctic specimen as to the umbo, but is not sepa^ 
rable. It is from 740 fathoms north of Newfoundland Bank. , 

The tribe of small Nomonince converging round Nonionina asterizans^ although con- 
veniently considered as a subspecific group, yet in reality are essentially of the same 
specific type as that to which Polyztomella cri^a belongs. Theymay.be said to present 
arrested or feebly developed conditions of the form in which, under other circumstances, 
a luxuriant growth of exogenous shell-matter symmetrically bridges over the septal lines, 
and otherwise thickens and ornaments the shell. Nonionina IdTnha^ D’Orb., belongs to 
this group, and is very apt to take on the characters of the type in connexion with its 
own, and thus to pass insensibly into it. It is a Tertiary form, at Grignon, Bordeaux, &c. 

Polystomella criapa^ Linn., sp., Var. {Nonionina) depressula^ Walker and J acob, sp. Plate 
XIV. figs. 39 0 , 39 6 (Arctic). 

This is a delicate feeble form of Nonionina azterizans^ Fichtel and MoU, sp., with the 
stellation of the umbilici imperfect. 

It is common in the shallow sea-zone and in the brackish water of rivei>mouths and 
saltcnarshes of the British area; and is the commonest shell in the day of our Eastern 
Counties fen-district, excepting at the margin of that sub-recent deposit, for there IVo- 
w^fiata attains its highest development and abounds most This form is fery 
apt to turn up, all the world over, in such shallow water as is rendered somewhat unfit 
for rhizopodal- life by the presence of large quantities of earthy or vegetable matter,— 
fbr instafio^, iu' bays, harbours, estuaries, &c. 

We have it from the Hunde Islands (Sutherland’s dredgings) common and small at 
from 26 to 30 and 60 to 70 fiithoms ; common and middle-sized at from 60, to 70 fisthoms. 
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JPolyttomella eriapa^ Linn., sp., Var. {Nmionma) stelligera^ D’Orb;, 8p. Plate XIV. figs. 
, * 40, 4l (Arctic). * 

This delicate and variable Nonimina was first described by D’Obbignt as occurring at 
the Canaries (For. Canar., p. 123*, pL 3. figs. 1, 2). It difiers firom N. ctsterizam in 
being altogether more delicate and feeble, and in tlie exogenous matter having the form 
of a radiating series of thin fiaps, which cover over the inner half of the septal sulci on 
each face of the shell. 

It inhabits shallow waters of the Atlantic and the Australian coast. We find it in 
the dredgings f^om the Hunde Islands, throughout, from 25 to 70 fathoms, and in the 
'mixed sands fix>m Norway. 

Polystomella cnsptL, Linn., sp., Var. {N(m(mina) Scapha^ Fichtel and Moll., sp. Plate 
XIV. figs. 37-38 (Arctic); Plate XVII. figs. 65, 66 (North Atlantic). 

In this, ali]ao8t the lowest form of Nmimina (the small and more or less oblique 
N, turgida being still feebler), the successive chambers enlai^e at a greater ratio than 
they do in N, auterizana and its allies ; hence the shell is ovato-oblong instead of discoidal ; 
it has the shape of the Argonauta^ instead of that of the Nauiilm. It is N. 

D’Orb. The shell varies from the complanate condition (fig. 37) to the gibbose (fig. 38), 
and to the subglobose (figs. 55, 56 ) ; occasionally &int traces of the septal fossettfs 
characteristic of Polystomella can be recognized (fig. 38 a) ; but the aperture is still a 
simple arch-like slit (fig. 38 h) ; whilst in the next stage {N. Faba^ fig. 36) the fossettes 
and the barred aperture occur together. 

N. Scapha occurs in warm seas rarely at great depths ; it is found in the British seas ; 
and the Arctic dredgings show that it also lives at high latitudes. It occurs in Bafiin’s 
Bay at lat. 75® Kf, long. 60® 12', rare and of middling size; lat. 76® 30', long. 77® 62', 
at 150 fathoms, very common and of middling size. At the Hunde Islands it is 
abundant at from 25 to 70 fathoms, sometimes of large size, usually middling. 

It abounds in many Tertiary deposits, Grignon, Bordeaux, Subappennines, San 
Domingo, English Crag, &c. 

Plate XVII. figs. 66, 66 (North Atlantic). 

Ncmovdm Scapha is rare and small at 225 fathoms on the Irish plateau of the North 
Atlantic; absent apparently in the central area; rare and of middle-size at 145 fiithoms 
* north of the Bank ; very rare and middling at 161, 329, and 725 fathoms, and very 
rare' and very small at 954 fathoms along the same tract ; in Trinity Bay it is rare and 
middle-size at 124, 133, and 150 fathoms. 

The very gibbose specimen, figs. 55, 56, is the same as N. LcdtradMsOt Dawson 
(Canad. Geol. Nat. vol. v. 1860, p. 192, fig. 4), found by him both reront in tiie Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and fossil in the Post-pliocene days of Labrador and Maine. 

* In the text the name giyen is stelligera,” in the ^te it is atellifera*’ ; of course the f<nmer should be 
reonved. 
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The specimens from. Newfoundland Bank are rare and have a deadish look, as if 
drifced from their more frvourable northern habitats. 

Polystomella crispa^ Linn., sp., Yar. {Nmiomna) umMUcc^la^ Montagft, sp. Plate XIV. 
figs. 42 a, 42 b (Arctic) ; Plate XVII. figs. 68, 69 (North Atlantic). 

This is a small, neat, many-chambered, Nautiloid Nomomna^ with hollow umbilici 
See Ann. Nat Hist. 3rd ser. vol. iv. pp. 346 & 347, and vol. v. p. 101, dip., for a com- 
parison of this and other NoniomncB. It is common at greater depths than most other 
Nomomnasy except N. Sca/phay affect ; it is found in warm seas, and occurs in many 
Tertiary deposits. * • 

We have it in the mixed sands from the Norway coast (MacAndrew and Barrett). 
In the North Atlantic AT. vmMlicatula is common and of middle-size on the marginal 
plateau off Ireland, at 78, 90, 223, and 416 fathoms : in the abyssal depths it is rare and 
onall at 1776, rather common and middle-sized at 1960, rather common and small at 
2050 and 2176 fathoms; and at 2350 fathoms in the “ Boreal” part of^the abyss it is 
rare and small : north of Newfoundland JBank, at 329 fathoms, and in Trinity Bay at 
150 fathoms, it is very rare and small ; cold water having as bad an influence on it as 
abyssal depth. 

This form, being flush-celled, is more thoroughly changed in character from the type 
than the feeble varieties found in shallow water, such as P. stelligera and P. depremila. 
In these the vesicularity of the chambers allows of the formation of some rudiments of 
the retral processes, the overlying bridges, and the intervening fossettes; but in this 
deeper-sea variety the septal walls of contiguous chambers become perfectly adapted, 
and theiy edges grow close together at the surface of the shell. This is well shown in 
the recent and fossil specimens of this kind from the Mediterranean area ; further north, 
however, it scarcely holds its own, and intermediate forms are always turning up, which 
connect this with the vesicular varieties. 

Polystomella crispay linn., sp., Var. {Nonionina) turgiday Williamson, sp. Plate XVII. 
figs. 67 o, 67 by 67 c (North Alantic). 

A delicate ovate N<mMmna ; the chambers increasing so rapidly in size that the dis- 
coidal form is lost, and we have the shape of the Argonauta instead of the NavMlm. 
The latter chambers, too, in adult specimens are apt to be swollen at the umbilical 
margin, concealing the spiral parts of the shell, and hanging over a little more on onei^ 
side than the o^er. 

Our figured specimen is much thicker and more i^mmetrical than Professor William- 
mii'B BotalvM turgida (Monogr. p. 60, pi. 4. figs. 96-97), but they both belong to the 
same variety. 

AT. turgida is found in shallow and brackish water in the British area ; and occurs 
especially in the sub-recent day of Peterborough Fen, rather common, but extremely 
small, starved, and one-sided. 

MOOOOLXV. 


Si 
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We have it from the Irish plateau of the North Atlantic at 43 and 223 fitthoms^ rare 
and small. 

Genus Valvulina. 

Valmlim triangulamy D’Orbigny, Var. comca, nov. Plate XV. fig. 27 (Arctic). 

This is a very simple condition of ValmUna. The triserial arrangement of chambers 
forms a smooth conical figure, without any trace of the three fiat faces so usual in this 
speciea A similar condition, but depressed, is shown in V. fuaea^ Williamson, spw 
Vedvulina conica, Parker and Jones, was described and figured in the Annals Nat 
Hist. 2 ser. xix.*p. 296, pi. 11. figs. 16, 16, but not named separately from the better 
developed type, which has a triangular apex. It is also figured by Dr. Carpsntgs, op. 
eit. pi. 11. fig. 16. It occurs with the typical form, both in the fossil and the recent 
state (extremely large in sea-sands from Melbourne) ; it is rare and small in the mixed 
sands from Norway (MacAndrew and Barrett). It lives also in the Mediterranean and 
on the Abrolh!$s Bank, South Atlantic. 

The type, V. triangularis^ D’Orb. (Modules, No. 23 ; Carpenter’s Introd. Foram.’ 
p. 146, pi. 11. fig. 15), though occurring of large sise (with V. conica^ also very large) 
in Australia, is usually rare ; but it has been marvellously common and large in Tertiary 
times, as shown by specimens from Grignon and Hautville (France). 

Lituola nmtiloidea^ Lamarck, Var. Canaiimsis^ D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XV. figs. 46 a, 
45 b (Arctic) ; Plate XVII. figs. 92-95 (North Atlantic). 

Of the disco-spiral Lituolce most are attached and therefore more or less plano-convex ; 
when growing free, however, they attain the more symmetrical, somewhat biconvex, and 
nautiloid shape of L. Canariensis^ without attaining the outgrowing rectilinear series 
of chambers shown in Lamarck’s L. nautiUndea^ and still more, in L. irregularis, 
Koemer, sp. 

Lituola Canariensis, D’Orb., sp. (Foram. Canaries, p. 128, pi. 2. figs. 33, 34), has, like 
other lAtuolae, a rusty coloured shell-substance among the sand-grains that largely make 
up its shell. We have a few large specimens from Finmark (East of ]^lfs Oe), 
30 fathoms (MacAndrew and Barrett) ; and some small specimens from the mixed 
sands from Norway. At the Hunde Islands (Dr. Sutherland) it is largp and common 
throughout ; and in the sands from Baffin’s Bay (Parrt) it is most common and some- 
times large. 

In the North Atlantic it is rare ; on the Irish plateau it is small a^43 fiithoms and 
middle-sized at 223 &thoms; and it is middle-sized at 1203 fathoms north of the Bank, 
and at 133 fathoms in Trinity Bay. The British coasts, Abrolhos Bank, Hobson’s Bay 
(Australia), and Fiji are other localities for L. Canarieftms. 

Fig. 94 is probably not worth separating from L. Canariensis; its chambers arO either 
imperfect or obsolete. 
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iMmla naMoidea, Lamarck, Var. gkhi^enmfornm, nov. Plate XV. figs. 46, 
(Arctic) ; Plate XVII. figs. 96-98 (North Atlantic). 

In this low form of IMuola the chambers are subglobtilar and agglomerated, pre- 
senting an isomorph of Qlobigerinai the somewhat scanty and rusty-red shell-substance 
cementing the sand-grains is characteristic, as in Liiuola nautiloidm proper. 

HtwoUi gl<MgeHmf<mma is small and common at the Hunde Islands (Dr. Sutheb- 
laed) from 30 to 70 fiithoms. It is small also in Baffin’s Bay; being common at 
76° 10' lat, 60° 12' long., and rare at 76“ 26' lat., 60“ long. (314 fathoms), and 76“ lat., 
69° 40' long. (220 fathoms). 

In the North Atlantic it is rare and middle-sized at 1660 fathoms in the “ Boreal ^ 
portion of the abyss; and very rare and small north of the Bank at 146 and 964 
fathoms. It is figured by Dr. Wallicq in * The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 6. fig. 22. 

L, gloHgerimforms^ Parker and Jones, is common, but small, in the Mediterranean; 
in our paper in the Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xvi. Table, p. 302, it is referred to as 
** L. pelagica^ D’Orb., sp.,” as we then mistook the yellowish acerose QUMgerina named 

Nmionina pelagica^' by D’Orbiony for oxa IMuola. It is present in the Bed Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, and the South Atlantic. « 

IMuola nautilmdea, Lamarck, Var. Scorpiurus^ Montfort, sp. Plate XV. figs. 48 o, 
48 h (Arctic). 

lAtuola Scorpiums, Montfort, sp., is a simple, linear, slightly curved, and, as it were, 
abortive variety of L. nautiloidea, Lamarck (see Ann. Nat. Hist. 3 ser. vol. v. p. 297 ; 
and Caepenter’s ‘ Introd. Foram.’ p. 143). It is of very common occurrence in shelly 
deposits, recent and fossil. 

It is common and large at the Hunde Islands, 26 to 40 fathoms ; common and middle- 
sized* in Baffin’s Bay, 76° 10' lat., 60“ 12' long.; and rather common and very large at 
160 fathoms, 76“ 30' lat., 77° 62' long. 

The late Mr. L. Barrett obtained large specimens of L. Scorpiurus in deep ^ater off 
Jamaica,.of very large size, labyrinthic, and passing into L. Soldaniiy Parker and Jones. 
L. Scorpiurus lives also in the Adriatic, the North and South Atlantic, and in the Austra- 
lian seas. 

Genus Trocuammina. 

TS'OchmmtwMi scpiamata^ Parker and Jones. Plate XV. figs. 30, 31a, 316, 31 <? (Arctic). 

This is the subvesicular Botaliform Trochanvndna (Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xvi. 
p. 306), having* lunate, flattened chambers, several in a whorl, and regularly increasing 
with the progress of growth ; it much resembles those flatter varieties of Discorhivui 
Turbo which are intermediate between D. globularis and D. rosacea, but it has an 
arenaceous shell ; it is also like some little scale-l^e varieties of Valvulina triangi^ 
laris; but the latter have only three chambers in a whorl, and are more coa^ly 
sgndy. 


3i2 
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' Troclmmmim sguarnata^ the type of the species, is usually rare; it is small and rare 

at 360 fathoms off Crete (Captain Spbatt's soundings). 

At the Hunde Islands (Dr. Sutherland’s dredgings) Troch. sqmmata is rare at 30 to 

40 fathoms, common at 60 to 70 fathoms, but small throughout 
« 

Troclrnmndna sguamata^ Var. gordialis^ Parker and Jones. Plate XV. fig. 32 (Arctic). 

Trochammijia gordialis^ Parker and Jones (Carpenter’s ‘Introd. Foram.’ p.l41, pi. 11. 
fig. 4), presents sometimes an irregularly coiled tube, having but little segmentation ; 
sometimes it presents long, inwound, tubular chambers. 

It is common and small at 60 to 70 fathoms at the Hunde Islands, together with the 
type. It occurs in the Eed Sea, and is found involutely coiled (commencing with a few 
irregularly segmented chambers, and continued as a long tube, turned and twisted on 
itself) in the Indian seas ; the so-called Serpula pttsilla of the Permian limestones is 
a very similar little Foraminifer. 

Troch. incerta^ D’Orb., sp., is discoidal, tubular, and without segments. The next stage 
beyond that seen in fig. 32 is that form of Troch. sguamata shown by fig. 31. 


Genus Cornuspira. 

Conm^ra foliacea, Philippi, sp. -Plate XV. fig. 33 (Arctic). 

The characters and relationships of this fiat, spiral, non-segmented Milioline Forami- 
nifer are treated of in Carpenter’s ‘ Introd. Foram.’ p. 68. It inhabits the shallow sea- 
zones of every climate, and is found fossil (Tertiary). 

We find it common in Dr. Sutherland’s dredgings from the Hunde Islands, where it 
is small at 60 to 70 fathoms, and of middle size at 25 to 30 fitthoms. It is figured by 
Dr. Wallich in ‘ The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 6. fig. 12. 

C. foliacea is extremely large (fossil) in the Crag of Sutton, Suffolk ; in the recent 
state it is very large off Crete, and is found also living on the British coasts, in the Red 
Sea, the South Atlantic, and on the western and southern shores of Australia. 


Genus Miliola. 

Miliola {Sfiirohculina) phmlata^ Lamarck. Plate XVII. fig. 82 (North Atlantic). 

The type of the symmetrical and fiattened group of MiliolcB^ Spirohcidim ptanfdat^ 
Lamarck, is often abundant in sea-sands and in Tertiary deposits. 

In the North Atlantic it is rare ; of middle size at 43 fathoms off Ireland ; middle- 
sized at 2050 fathoms, and small at 2330 fitthoms in the abyssal area. Dr. Wallich 
figures it in * The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,* pi. 5. fig. 13. 


* For remarks on this genus (type, M. SminuJtm), see Ciitpunra’s Litrod. Foram. pp. 74, Ao. 
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MiUola {^rohoalina) limhaJtay D’Orbigny. Plate XVIl. figs. 0$ <z, 83 d (North Atlantic). 

Here the edges of the chambers are limbate, or thickened with shell-growth, a non- 
essential feature. It is figured by Soldani and named by D’OBBiGinr, Ann. Sci. Nat. 
vol. vii. p. 299, No. 12. 

We have Spiroloculina Mmhata rare and small from the Irish marginal plateau of the 
North Atlantic, at 78 fathoms. It is not rare in the existing seas, and occurs in the 
Tertiary deposits. 

Miliola {Bilomlina) ringens^ Lamarck. Plate XV. figs. 42-44 (Arctic). 

Tidung the Biloculine Miliolce by themselves, this well-knci|m common Biloculma 
rmgens^ Lamarck, is the type of a very variable group. Not only the degree of globo- 
sity of the chambers, but the amount of overlap at the sides or at the ends, constitute 
infinite variations, presented in all seas. 

Large BUomlinm^ but subject to great differences in the points above alluded to, were 
fotmd abundantly in nearly all the dredgings from Norway. Fig. 44 represents a highly 
globose and striated specimen from Norway. Dr. Wallich figures B. rmgem in ‘ The 
North- Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 6. figs. 1, 3, 4, 6. 

Miliola {Bihculina) depressa^ D’Orbigny. Plate XVIl. figs. 89 a, 89 h (North Atlantic). 

This depressed form of Biloculina ringens is not uncommon in both the recent and 
fossil (Tertiary) states. D’OBBiGmr illustrated it by his ModMe, No. 91. 

It occurs in several soundings from the North Atlantic, though rare in each. It is 
small on the Irish plateau at 43 and 78 fathoms; small at 2176 fathoms, and middle- 
sized at 1450, 1660, and 2350 fathoms in the abyss. It is figured in Dr. Wallich’s 
* North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 5. figs. 2, 5, 8. 

Miliola {Biloculina) ehngata^ D’Orbigny. Plate XVII. figs. 88, 90, 91 (North Atlantic). 

Biloculina ringens contracted gives B. elongata, figured by Soldani and named by 
D’Orbigny, Ann. ScL Nat. voL vii. p. 298, No. 4, and not rare wherever other Bilocu- 
Unas exist. 

We have B. elougata from the North Atlantic, small and rare in the deep, at 1950, 
2050, and 233Q fiithoms. 

Miliola {Triloculina) iricaarinatay D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 40 (Arctic). 

THhculina tricarmatay D’Orb. (Modules, No. 94) differs from Tr. 'trigonulay Lamarck, 
in having produced or keeled edges. Our figured specimen has rather flatter sides th|Ui 
are usual. 

Tr. tricarinatay D’Orb., has a. very, wide distribution and, like T. trigonulay Lam., 
abounds in some Tertiary beds. The sea-sand near Melbourne, Australia, yields large 
specimens of Tr. tricarintday together with striped Tr. triggnula. At the Hunde 
Islands Tr. tricarmata is small, common at 25 to 30 fiithoms, rare at 60 to 70 frthoms. 
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* MiUola {Triloefdma) crfpUlla, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 89 (Arctic). 

This is an extremely inflated and short Triloculine Mitiola, its chambers orerlaptimg 
so much more t-ba " in the symmetrical trigonal forms, that in some instances the ante* 
penultimate chamber is but little exposed. It is not common. 

ISiloculina cryptelldt D’Orb., For. Am^r. Mer. p. 70, pi. 9. figs. 4, 6, approaches 
closely, in appearance, to Biloculina sphxfta^ D’Orb., Ofp. dt. p. 66, pi. 8. figs. 13—16, with 
which it was found at the Falkland Islands. B. spkcera has its chambers so much oyer* 
lapping that it scarcely shows the penultvmMe chamber (as characteristic of Biloculina), 
Tr. cryptella having so much overlap in its chambers that it scarcely shows the ante* 
penultimate (as characteristic in Triloculina). 

Tr. cryptella is a curious isomorph of Spha^oidina (p. 369), and might easily be mis- 
taken for it, for both are white in colour ; the texture, however, is hyaline in Sphasroidina 
(related to Oldbigerina), and opake in Triloculina, as in all Miliolag. 

We have Triloculina cryptella from Baffin’s Bay, 76° 25' lat., 60° long., where it is 
rather common and middle-sized at 314 fathoms. 

Miliola {^uinqiLeloindma) Seminulum, Linn^, sp. Plate XV. figs. 35 a, 355 (Arctic); 
Plate XVII. fig. 87 (North Atlantic). 

• Figs. 35 a, b represent a neat form of the typical and widely distributed Miliola {M. 
Seminulum, Linn., sp.), such as is common in deepish water, and well figured by D’Obbiony 
as Quinqueloculina triangularis (For. Foss. Vienn. p. 268, pi. 18. figs. 7-9). It is from 
Norway. 

Fig. 87, from the North Atlantic, is a sandy specimen, but is not so coarsely built up 
as the variety known as Q. agglutinans, D’Orb. (Plate XV. fig. 87). 

Q. Seminulum is common and large on the Norway coast ; common and rather small 
at the Hunde Islands ; rare and small at 220 fathoms in Baffin’s Bay. 

In the North Atlantic soundings it is small; common at 43 and 78 fathoms, and rare 
at 90 fathoms on the Irish plateau; rare at 2035, 2050, and 2350 fathoms in mid-ocean ; 
and rare and of middle size at 954 fathoms north of the Bank. 

In his ‘North-Atlantic Sea-bed’ Dr. Wallich figures Q. Seminulum, pi. 5. figs. 9, 10, 15 ; 
and Q. secans, fig. 7. 

Q. triangularis takes the place of the typical Q. Seminulum in many parts of the Medi- 
terranean and Red Seas, and of the Indian, South Atlantic, and Pacific Oceans. 

Miliola (Quingueloeulina) agglutinans, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. figs. 37 a, 37 5 (Arctic). 

tQuin^loculina agglutinans, D'Orb. (For. Cuba, p. 195, pi. 12. figs. 11-18), is a well- 
developed, often rusty-red, arenaceous Miliola Seminulum, of wide distribution, and 
varying much with the character of the sea-bed. The shell-substance cementing the 
grains of sand may be reddish in Quinguehculina, though on white sand in Australia its 
shell becomes white, and on black sand at Orotava, Canaries, it is black. 

We have Q. agglutinans, of middle size, from the Hunde Islands (Dr. SciBBSLAKn^ 
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me at 30 to 40 fethoms, common at 60 to 70 &thom& la tare and middle-siEed in 
Baffin’s Bay, 76® 10' lat, 60“ 12' long. (Pabbt). 

Miliola {^inquelo<ndina) Ferussadi, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. figs. 36 a, 36 6, 36 c 
(Arctic). 

Q^ingueloculim FmmctoH^ D’Orb. (Modules, No. 32), is a coarsely ribbed or plicated 
form of Q. Seminulum (the type of the Miliolas) ; it is very variable, and is known by a 
host of names.* 

It is found in some abundance in the European and other seas, and also in the Ter* 
tiary deposits. 

At the Hunde Islands it is common and middlcnsized at from 30 to 70 fathonois. 

Miliola {Qaingueloculina) ohlonga^ Montagu, sp. Plate XV. figs. 34, 41 (Arctic); 
Plate XVII. figs. 86 «, 85 6, 86 a, 86 b (North Atlantic). 

When Miliola Seminulum^ linn., sp., is contracted in its growth, it produces very 
variable forms, in which the normal latend exposure of the chambers does not take 
place; and somewhat elongate, oblong, Quinqueloculine and Triloculine forms are the 
result, such as Q. oblonga, Montagu, sp., which is often Triloculine in aspect, and has 
been registered as Triloculina oblonga by D’Obbiont and others (see Annals Nat. Hist. 
2 ser. vol. xix. p. 300) ; but it often has indications of its being really a poorly developed 
Quinqueloculine Miliola. Quinquo- and Trvdoculince are excessively variable shells, 
both as to shape and ornament, and are amongst the most common Foraminifers in all 
latitudes and depths. We have two genuine Triloculince in the Arctic dredgings (Hunde 
Islands); but the so-called Triloculina oblonga is an ill-grown Quinqueloculina. It 
usually abounds in company with the typical Miliola Seminulum ; the largest specimens 
we know of are fossil in the Lower Crag of Sutton, Suffolk. It is one of the most 
abundant of the Quinqueloculine varieties. 

This feeble Quinqwloculina Seminulum^ with a Triloculine aspect, is common and large 
in most of the Norway dredg;ings (MacAndbew and Babbett) ; common and small at the 
Hunde Islands (Suthebland) at 25 to 30 fathoms. 

'We have it very rare and very small from 2330 fathoms in the North Atlantic. Figs. 
14 & 16, in pi. 6 of Dr. Waluch’s ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ also illustrate this variety. 

Miliola {Qumguelooulina) ev^nrottmda^ Montagu, sp. Plate XV. figs. 38 a, 38 6 (Arctic). 

A s mali) roundish, biconvex variety of Miliola Seminulum^ Linn., often accompanying 
other Miliolce. It may be said to be a dwarf of the variety Q. eecane, D’Orb., and is v^ 
widely distributed. 

At the Hunde Islands (Dr. Suthbblabd’s dredgings) it is wmmon at 60 to 70 fathoms. 

Miliola {Quin^hcidina) tenma^ Czjzek. Plate X'VII. fig. 84 (North Atlantic). 

A nearly complanate, but often curved, thin, more or less unsymmetricdl Quinquelo- 
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citline MiHokty named QuinguelocuUna tenuis by Czjzek in his description of some fossil 
Foraminifera from the Vienna Basin, in Haidinobb’b Abhaiidl. Wiss. vol. ii. p. 149, 
pi. 13. figs. 31-34. 

This tiny sheU, which presents an exfreme enfeeblement of Q. 'Semimilumf Spirolocu- 
line in aspect and twisted on itself, occurs at great depths in the Mediterranean -and 
oth» seas. We find it fossil in the lias clay of Stockton, Warwickshire. 

In the North Atlantic Q. tenuis is small ; rather common at 416 frthoms on the mar- 
ginal plateau off Ireland ; rare at 2060 fathoms in the abyss. 


Descbiftion of the Plates. 

PLAtlE XII. 

Map of the Beepnsea Soundings, in the North Atlantic, from Ireland to Newfound- 
land, by lieut-Commander J. Dayman, R.N., assisted by Mr. J. Scott, Master B.N., 
H.M.S. Cyclops, 1867. With a Section of the Bed of the Atlantic Ocean from Valentia 
to Trinity Bay. The soundings are given in fathoms. Vertical scale 2000 fathoms to 
1 inch. Scales as 16 to 1. See Appendix VII. 

This Map is copied from Commander Dayman’s Beport on the Soundings (1868) ; 
indications of the Natural-History Provinces, and of the thirty-nine Soundings described 
in this memoir, being added. 

Note. — In the ‘ Nautical Magazine,’ vol. xxxi. No. 11, November 1862, was published 
“ The Beport on the Deep-sea Soundings to the Westward of Ireland, made in H.M.S. 
Porcupine, in June, July, and August 1862,” by B. Hoskyn, Esq., B.N., with a Chart, 
showing the slope of the Eastern Plateau to be, in that line of soundings, at a less angle 
off Southern Ireland than Commander Dayman found it where he sounded. 

Plates XIII.-XIX. illustrating the Foraminifera from the Arctic and North Atlantic 
Oceans, and other Foraminifera from other parts of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and else- 
where. 

PLATE XIII. (ABCTIC FOBAMINIFEBA.) 

[Figs. 1-19 are magnified 12 diameters; figs. 20-68, 24 diameters.] 

Fig. 1. Glandulina leevigata, jyOrUgny. 

Fig. 2, a, h. 

Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4, a, h. 

Fig. 6, 0, h. 

Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7. 


Nodosaria Badicula, Linn» Various individuals passing from QlemduUna 
Idemgatay through Nodosaria humilis, to N. Nadieula. 
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^'jDentalina pauperata, fragments. 

Fig. 10. Dentalina communis, BOrUgn^, 

Fig. 11. Dentalina guttifeia, BOrUgny, A fragment. 

Kg. 12, 0 , Myaginuiina linearis, Montagu. Fragments. 

Fig. 13, u, b.i 

Fig. 14, a, h. Marginulina lituus, BOrhigny. 

Kg. 16. Icristellaria Crepidula, Mchtet cmd Moll. 

Fig. 16, a, b.i 

Fig. 17, a, ^•jorigteiiaria cultrata, Montfort. 

Fig. 18, a, b.i •' 

Fig. 19, u, b. CristeUaria rotulata, Lamarck. 

Fig. 20. Lagena distoma, Parker and Jones* 

Fig. 21. Lagena distoma-polita, Parker and Jones. 

Fig. 22. Lagena Isevis, Montagu. 

Fig. 23. Lagena semistriata, Williamson. 

Fig-SS. Lagena sulcata. Walker and Jacob. With spiral narrow riblets. 
Fig. 26.'! 

Fig. 26. >Lagena striatopunctata, Parker and Jones. 

Kg. 27.J 

Fig. 28, a, b. 

oa’ z* sulcata. Walker and Jacob. 

Fig. 30, u, b. 

Fig. 31, a, 6. , 

Fig. 32. Lagena sulcata. Walker and Jacob. Dwarf. 

Fig. 33.1 

%Fig. 34. >Lagena Melo, BOrhigny. 

Fig. 36.J 

Fig. 36. Lagena Melo, BOrhigny. Double (monster). 

Kg. 37, o^ b. Lagena globosa, Montagu. 

Fig. 38, a, caudata, BOrhigny. Smooth and entosolenian. 

Fig. 39, 0, b.i 

squamosa, Montagu. 

Fig. 41.J 
Fig. 42, a, b: 

Fig. 43, a^ 6.>Lagena marginata, Montagu. 

Kg. 44. J 

^ ^‘jPolyniorphina Uctea, WoBcer and Jacob. 

HDCCOLXT. 3 K 
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Fig. 47, a^b. 

Fig. 48, a, b. 

Fig. 49. -Folymorphina compressa, I^Orbignjf. 

Fig. 60. 

Fig. 61. ‘ . 

Fig. 62, a, 6, (f. Folymorphina tubalos£^ L'Orbigny. 

fig. 63, a, 6. 1 
Fig. 64, 1. 

Fig. 66. Uvigerina pygmeea, IXOrUgny. 

Fig. 66. 

Fig. 67. J 

Fig. 68, a, 6. Uvigerina angulosa, Williamson, 


FLATE XIV. (ARCTIC FORAMINIFEBA.) 

[Figs. 1, 2, 14-45 are magnified 12 diameters ; figs. 3-13, 24 diameters.] 

F*^* bulloides, D'Orbigny. 

Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4. 

Fig hah lobatula. Walker and Jacob. 

Fig. 6, a, b. . 

Fig. 7. I 
Fig. 8. 

Fig. 9. Anomalina coronata, Parker and Jones. 

Fig. 10. 

Fig. 11, «, 6., 

iFulvinulina punctulata, P'Orbigny. 

, iFulvinulina Karsteni, Beuss. 

Fig. 16, a, 6.J 

Fig. 16, a, 6. Fiilvinulina Micheliniana, D'Orbigny. 

Fig. 17. Fulvinulina Karsteni, Beuss. 

fig. 18. iDiscorbina obtusa, D'Orbigny. 

Fig. 19, o, 6./ ^ ^ 

Fig. 20. 

]^* 22 globulans, D'Orbigny. 

Fig. 23.. 

Fig. 24. Folystomella crispa, lAnn. 
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Fig. 26. 

Fig. 26. 

Fig. 27. „ 

Fig 28 arctica, Parker and Jones. 

Fig. 29. 

Fig. 30.; 

Fig. 31. 

Fig. 32. 

Fig 33 striatopunctata, Fichtel and Moll. 

Fig. 34. J ' 

Fig. 35. Nonionina asterizans, Fichtel and Moll. 

Fig. 36. Nonionina Faba, Fichtel and MoU. 

Fig. 37.1 Scapha, FicMel and Moll. 

Fig. 38./ ^ 

Fig. 39. Nonionina depressula, Walker and Jacob. 

40, ^•IjfojjiQjjina stelligera, IfOrbigny. 

Fig. 41, «, J.J 

Fig. 42, a, h. Nonionina umbilicatula, Montagu. 

Fig. 43, a, b. Pullenia sphaeroides, PtOrbigny. 

Fig. 44, (2, b. Operculina ammonoides, Qrononius. 

Fig. 45, 6!, b. Nummulina planulata, Lamarck. 

PLATE XV. (ARCTIC FORAMINIFERA.) 

[Figs. 1-33, 36-41, 46-48 are magnified 24 diameters; figs. 34, 36, 42, 43, 44, 

12 diameters.] 

Fig. 1.) 

2 . 

Fig 3 Iffivigata, JJfOrhigny. 

Fig. 4.; 

Fig. 6.'! 

Fig. 6. Cassidulina crassa, IXOrbigny. 

Fig. 7.J 

9* a i |Bulimina Pymla, IXOrbigny. 

4 Fig. 10, a, b. Bulimina majginata, UOrbigny. 

Fig. ll* Bulimina actileata,.J70rdi^viy. ^ 

Fig. 12.) 

Fig. 13. 

.Bulimina elegantissima, D'Orbigny. 

Fig. 16. 

Fig. 16. 

Fig. 17.) » 

• d K 2 
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Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 


18. Viigulina Schreibersii, Csjzek, 

19, a, squamosa, IXOrUgny. 

20) b*j 

21, a, & Textularia a^lutinans, l/Orhigny. 

22, a, b. Textularia Sagittula, Defrance. 

23, a, ^‘iTextularia biformis, Parker and Jones. 

24, / 

25, Bigenerina Nodosaria, UOrhigny. 

26, a, b. Verneuilina polystropha, Settss. 

27f Of b. Valvulina conica, Parker and Jones. 

28. Spiiillina vivipara, Phrenberg. 

29, a, 5, c. Patellma corrugata, Williamson. 

oO. iTrochammina squamata, Parker and Jones. 

31, a, 5, c.j 

82. Trochammina gordialis, Parker and Jones: 

33, a, b. Comuspira foliacea, Philippi. 

34. Quinqueloculina oblonga, Montagu. 

85, a, b. Quinqueloculina Seminulum, Idnnb (Var. triangularis, D’Orbigny). 

36, a, b. Quinqueloculina Ferussacii, UOrhigny. 

37, a, b. Quinqueloculina agglutinans, D'Orbigny. 

38, a, b. Quinqueloculina subrotunda, Montagu. 

39, a, b. Triloculina cryptella, P'Orbigny. 

40, a, b. Triloculina tricarinata, UOrbigny. 

41, a, b. Quinqueloculina oblonga* Montagu. 

42, a, 5.1 

43, a, b. >Biloculina ringcns, Lamarck. 

44, J ' * 

45, a, b. Lituola Canariensis, P'Orligny. 

^®‘|Lituola globigeriniformis, Parker and Jones. 

48, a, h. Lituola Scorpiurus, Montfort. 


PLATE XVI. (NORTH ATLANTIC FORAMINIFERA). 

[The figures are magnified 80 diameters.] 

Fig. 1. Nodosaria Raphauus, Idnnb. Dwarf. 

Fig. 2, a, 5, c. Nodosaria scalaris, Batsch. 

Fig. 3. Dentalina consobrina, PfOrbigny. Fragpuent. 

Fig. 4. Cristellaria Crepidula, Mchtel and MoU. Broken. 

Fig. 5. Cristellaria cultrata, Montfort. 
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6. Lagena sulcata, Walker and Jcuxib. Caudate variety. 

7. Lagena caudata, D'OrUgny. Striate. 

7, a. Lagena sulcata, Walker and Jacob. 

8 1 

^'jLagena caudata, B'Orhigny. Smooth. 

9, a. Lagena leevis, Montagu. 

10, a, b. Lagena globosa, Montagu. 

11, a, b. Lagena squamosa, Montagu. 

12, a, b. Lagena marginata, Montagu. 

13 1 

^^‘jOrbulina universa, D'Orhigny. 

15. Globigerina bulloides, D'Orhigny. 

^^■|Globigerina indata, D'OrUgny. 

18, edge view. 1 

19, upper view. >Truncatulina lobatula. Walker and Jacob. 

20, lower view.J 

21, Planorbulina Mediterranensis, B'OrUgny. 

22, a, b. Planorbulina Haidingcrii, D'OrUgny. 

23, upper side.! 

24, lower side. ^Planorbulina Ungeriana, B'Orbigny. 

25, edge. J 

26, upper si^^^-lDiscorbina Berthelotiana, B'Orbigny. 

27, lower side./ 

28, a, upper rosacea, B'Orbigny. 

28, 5, edge. / 

29, upper 

30, lower side. J 

31, upper side.'l 

32, lower side. i-Rotalia Soldanii, BOrbigny. 

33, edge. j 

34, upper view. Rotalia orbicularis, BOrbigny. 

35, upper view.l 

36, lower view. IPulvinulina Menardii, B'Orbigny. 

37, edge. j 

38, edge. 1 

39, upper side. jPulvihulina Karsteni, Jlmsc. 

40, lower side.J 

41, lower side.' 

42, edge. .Pulvinulina Micheliniana, BOrbigny. 

43, upper side. 
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Fig. 44, upper side.'j 
Fig. 46, edge. I 
•Fig. 46, lower sidej 
Fig. 47, lower side ] 

Fig. 48, edge 
Fig. 49, upper side j 

. Ipulvinulina pauperata, Parker and Jones. 
Fig. 61, a,b) tr ir ^ 

Fig. 62. Sphaeroidina bulloides, UOrhigny. 


’ >Pulvintilina elegans, UOrhigwy. 


i Pulvinulina Canariensis, UOrhigny. 


PLATE XVII. (NORTH ATLANTIC FORAMINIFERA.) 

[The figures are magnified 30 diameters.] 

Fig. 63. Pullenia sphseroidcs, P'OrMyny. * 

Fig. 54, a, b. Nonionina asteiizans, Fichtel and Moll. 

gQ*j-Nonionina Scaph'a, Fichtel and Moll. 

Fig. 57, o, 6 , c. Nonionina turgida, Williamson. 

'imbilicatula, Montagu. 

Fig. 60, a, b, Nonionina striatopunctata, Fichtel and Moll. 

Fig. 61, a, b. Polystomella crispa, lAnnb. 

Fig. loperculina ammonoides, Gronovius. 

Fig. 63. J ^ 

Fig. 64, a, b, c. Cassidulina laevigata, UOrhigny. 

Fig. 64, d. Cassidulina crassa, UOrhigny. 

Fig. 66 , a, b. Uvigerina pygmaea, UOrhigny. 

Fig. 66 , a, b. Uvigerina angulosa, Williamson. 

Fig. 67, a, h. Bulimina ovata, UOrhigny. 

Fiff 68 ^ 

Fig 09 aculeata, UOrhigny. 

Fig. 70, a, by c. Bulimina marginata, UOrhigny. 

Fig. 71. Bulimina Buchiana, UOrhigny. 

^g*|virgulina Schreibersii, Czjzek. 

Fig. 74. Bolivina punctata, UOrhigny. 

Fig. 76. Bolivina costata, UOrhigny. 

Fig. 70, a, b. Textularia abbreviata, UOrhigny^ 

Fig. 77, a, h. Textularia Sagittula, Durance. 

Fig. 78^ a, h. Textularia pygmsea, UOrhigny. 

Fig. 79, a, h. Textularia carinata, UOrhigny, 
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Fig. 80, a, b. Bigenerina Nodosaria, U^Orbigmy. 
Pig. 81. Bigenerina digitata, ItOrUgwy, 

Fig. 82. Spiroloculina planulata, Lamarcie, 

Fig. 83, 0 , & Spiroloculina limbata, IfOrbigny. 
Fig. 84. Qainqueloeolina tenuis, Czytek, 


^ 86* a* ^ jQttuiq'ieloculina oblonga, Montagu. 

Fig. 87. Quinqueloculina Seminulum, lAwnb. 

Fig. 88. Biloculina elongata, B'Orbigny. 

Fig. 89, a, b. Biloculina depressa, D'Orbigny. 

F^* elongata, L'Orbigny. 

Fig. 92. 1 

F^' 94* Canariensis, D'OrUgny. 

Fig. 96. J 
Fig. 96.' 

Fig. 97. • lituola globigeriniformis, Parker and Jwm. 
Fig. 98. J 
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PLATE XVIII. (MISCELLANEOUS FORAMINIFERA.) 

[Figures 15-18 are magnified SO^iameters; all the rest are magnified 60 dimneters 

(excepting fig. 6 i, 200 diameters.)]. 

Fig. 1, a, b. Lagena trigono-marginata, Parker and Jones. A rare form, from the inside 
of an Eocene Tertiary shell from Grignon*. It is an isomorph of the tri- 
gonal Nodosarince. See page 348. 

Fig. 2, a, b. Lagena squamoso-marginata, Parker and Jones. Living bn the Coral-reefs 
of Australia (Jukes); fossil in the Middle Tertiary beds of San Domingo. 
See page 366. 

Fig. 3, a, b. Lagena radiato-marginata, Parker and Jones. Rare. Reoent, Australian 
Coral-reefs (Jukes) ; frssil, Middle Tertiary, Bordeaux. See pi^ 366. 

* This Lagma, aa well as the x)tiier Qiignon speoiinens on this plate, tt^ther with IKicorbim gjahigerinavUs 
on Plate XIX., and many other Foraminifera, were obtained from the umde of a Ctnihium gigarUeum ; and, as 
a group, they differ fix>m those g;ot by us firom any otiier sample ' of the Oaloaire grossier, in their extreme 
freshness and their minnte aiie. The Australian seaa supply a Foranuni&ral fiinna veiy aaalagous to -that-ef 
. Grignmi (fossil) ; and that of the northern ;pert of the Sed Sea (800-600 fathoms) corrospoadtt in many re^^ts 
to t bn-t- shown by the contents of the fbssil'ihell refeirod to. The Oarithium itself would not^ of oehrse, indicate 
any such depth as that above mentioned; buit the analogy of the fossil and reoent ihunm under notioe is cer- 
tainly striking. Still, the smallness of some of the forms amongst those from the Bea, and the absence of 
Pohfxoa of small Oasteropods and Lamellibranchs in these' soundings (replaced by abundance of small 
Ptoropods), Buficiently separate the two. 
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4f Of 9, Jfjagftnft crenatay PorJeer and Jon€8, Hare. Hecenty shore^sand at Swan 

HiveTy Australia; fossil. Middle Tertiary of Bordeaixk and Malaga. The 
figtire well shows the characters of this pretty Lagena. Decanter-shaped; 
neck long and coiled ; body gradually widening and smooth to the basey which 
for half its radius h| widely and deeply crenate with broad radiating furrows ; 
the centre of the base being smooth and gently convex. 

Fig. 6. Lagena distomaraculeatay Pcarker and Jones. Hare. Fossil at Grignon. Iso- 
morphous of prickly Nodosarince. See page 348. 

Fig. 6, a, b. Lagena distoma-margaritifera, Parker and Jones. Hecent,'from the surf- 
washed sponges at Melbourne, Australia. See page 357. 

Fig. 7, a^ b. Lagena tubifero-squamosa, Parker and Jones. Fossil at Grignon. This 
very large globular Lagena^ with a distinct and ramifying neck, has shallow 
honeycombings and a very thick fdiell, the outer layers 6f which decaying 
leave a very smooth, thin Lagena^ ordinary-looking except for its neck. See 
page 364. 

Fig. 8. Lagena distoma-polita, Parker and Jones. A laige, smooth, two-mouthed, fusi- 

) form Lagena^ from the Hed Sea and Australia. See page 357. 

Fig. 9, di b. Lagena lesvis, Montagu. A double individual (monster). Fig. 9 5 is a 
* section. Hare. Hecent, from the English Channel at Eastbourne. See page 
363. 

Figs. 10, 11. Lagena Imvis, Montagu. , Monstrous Lagenas^ double by lateral growth. 

. Fossil, Grignon. See page 353. 

Fig. 12, a, b. Lagena Imvis, Montagu. Monstrous b%>bed specimen. Fossil : Grignon. 

* See page 353. 

Fig. 13. Nodosaria scalaris, Batsch. For comparison with figs. 9 a, 9 5. See pages 340 
and 863. 

Fig. 14, a, b. Lagena tretagona, Parker and Jones. A rare, delicate, feeble form of L. 

with four ridges and surfaces. Fossil: Grignon. See page 350. 

Fig. IS. Uvigerina (Sagrina) nodosa, BtOrbigny. See page 363. 

Figs. 16, a, 5, & 17. Uvigerina (Sagrina) Haphanus, Parker and Jones. Hecent: West 
Indies, Fanamaf^ India (on dam-ehell), Bombay Harbour (andior-mud), Hong 
Kong (andior-mud), Australian Coral-reefs (17 ^thorns). See page 364. 

Fig. 18. Uvigerina (Sagrina) dimorpha, Parker <md Jones. Hecent: Hed Sea (near the 
Ide of Shadwan, at 372 fsthoms), Abrohlos Bank (260 fiithoms), Australian 
Coral-ree& (17 fathoms). See page 364. 

Fig. 19. Textularia Folium, Parker and Jones. A very thin TeabiUariOy mth linear 
chambers, usually very imequal in their length, and forming a flat,ipectinated, 
irregularly triangular or subrhomboidal shell, seldom so symmetrical in shape 
as the figured specimen. Shore-sand near Melbourne. See pega 370. 
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PLATE XIX. (MISCELLANEOUS FORAMINIFERA.) ' 

[Figures 2 & 3 are magnified 15 digmeters; figs. 1, 4-13, 25 diameters (excepting 

fig. 5 c, 25 diameters.)]. 

« 

Pig. 1. Flanorbulina Culter, Parker and Jones. Very rare. Tropical Atlantic (1080 
fiithoms). A neat, discoidal, biconvex, trochiform Planorbulinai showing on 
its upper face about twenty-five (often more) neatly set chambers in a compact 
spird^ bordered with a thin keel, as wide as a whorl of the chambers. It is an 
extreme varietal condition of the subsymmetrical form, imitBAmg Pulvinulina^ 
and ought to have been noticed at page 379, as a starved PI. TJngericma. 

Fig. 2. Flanorbulina retinaculata, Parker and Jones. Parasitic on Shells, East and 
• West Indies. See page 380. 

Fig. 3, a, h. Flanorbulina larvata, Parker and Jones. Indian Sea. See page 380. 

Fig. 4, a, h. FuUenia obliquiloculata, Parker and Jones. Abrohlos Bank (260 fathoms). 
Tropical Atlantic (1080 fathoms), Indian Ocean (2200 fathoms). See page 368. 

Fig. 5, (3;, d, c. Sphmroidina dehiscens, Parker and Jones. Fig. 5 c, fragment of shell- 
wall more highly magnified. Tropical Atlantic (1080 fathoms) and Indian 
Ocean (2200 fathoms). See page 369. 

Fig. 6, «, 5, c. Discorbina rimosa, Parker and Jones. Recent: India (on Clam-shell). 

Fossil : Tertiary, at Grignon, Hautville, Freville, La-Fosse-de-Launy, &c. (Sir 

C. Lyell’s Collection). This is smaller than D. vesiculariSi and close to it and 
J). elegans in alliance ; somewhat oval in shape ; shell-substance thick, pores 
large ; septal plane notched for aperture ; chambers very much larger in the 
newer tlian in the older part of the shell, and discrete ; and on the upper side 
several of the newer chambers are separated by chinks. On the under side 
there are secondary chambers over the umbilicus, perfect, large, and astral, 
with chinks at their periphery. See page 385. 

Fig. 7, Of hy c. Discorbina globigerinoides, Parker and Jones. Common in the Calcaire 
grossier of Grignon. This DiscorMna equals in size fine Tropical QlokigerincBy 
and reminds one of their form. It is also isomorphous with CyrnJbailopora 
budlmdeSy D’Orb., sp. In appearance it is the very opposite of its real ally 

D. Parisiensisi but it has muc& the same kind of septal &ce, the inner two- 
thirds of which are thickly covered with sinuous wrinkles and granules of 
exogenous shell-matter, having large pores opening* out of them, and thus 
presenting a rudiment of the cfmal-system. A similar thickened sur&ce, but 
formed of radiating granules, on the under side of the shell, is seen in D. o5- 
tuMy D’Orb., and D. Parisiensisy D’Orb. ^The astral processes in D, gJAMgerir 
noides lire abortive. See page 385. 

Fig. 8, Oy hy 0 . Discorbina polystomelloides, Parker and Jones. From the Australian 
Coral-reefe (Jukbs’s dredgings). This may be said to be a granulose form of 

IIDOCCLXV. 3 L . 
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D, rimosa ; but it is larger, more symmetrical, and extremely rough ; and the 
chinks between the chambers are partly bridged over, cfo as to form a rough 
canal-system, as in some of the PolyatMtellcB. 

Fig. 9, a, d, c. Discorbina dimidiata, Parker ma Jones. Large and profusely abundant 
among the surf-washed Sponges on the Melbourne coast. This is merely P. 
vesicularis modified by being sharp-edged, and flat, and even scooped on the 
under face (opposite to that which is flat in Truncatidina). The astral flaps 
or valves are strongly marked over the umbilicus. See page 386. 

Fig. 10, a, c. Discorbina biconcava, Parker and Jones. Shore.«and, Melbourne. A 
very small isomorph of PlanuUna Ariminensis. It is a hyaline, thick, lim- 
bate, square-edged, biconcave Piscorhina^ most concave on the umbilical face 
(as usual with the genus). Its astral flaps are feeble. See page 886. 

Fig. 11, a, 6, c. Rotalia annectens, Parker and Jones. Hong Kong (anchor-mud) ^and 
Fiji (coral-reef). A well developed Conus-shaped Potalia., which has, on its 
under or umbilical surface, partially formed secondary chambers, owing to 
angular processes of the septa nipping the umbilical lobes. It is thus a pas- 
sage-form between P. Schreeteriam, P. & J., and B. (Asterigerina) lobata^ 
D’Orb. See page 387. 

Fig. 12, a, 6, c. Rotalia craticulata, Parker and Jones. Fiji. This Polystomelloid Bo- 
talia is noticed by Dr. Carpenter, Introd. Study Foram. p. 213. See page 387. 
Fig. 13, a, 6, c. Rotalia dentata, Parker and Jones. Bombay Harbour (anchor-mud). 

A well-grown, biconvex Botalia^ with numerous subquadrate chambers, 
thickened and raised septal edges, rowelled margin, and massive umbilicus. 
See page 387. 

Appendix I . — Additional North Atlantic Foramimfera. 

The Rev. J. S. Tutb, of Markington, has shown us a set of carefully executed drawings 
of minute Foraminifera from 67 flithoms, Atlantic Soundings, belonging to the Rev. 
W. Fowler, of Clcckheaton. These comprise 

Globigerina bulloides. 

SpirUlina vivipara. „ 

Flanorbulina lobatula. 

Ungeriana. 

Textularia pygmsea. 

Miliola (young). 

Also 

Pteropoda (Cifweria? and 

Among the above, BpiriUma vivipara is additional to our list of Feramkiifera from 
the Atlantic Soundings. See also page 368. 

With reference to very minute Foraminifera, such as are here referred* to, it may be 
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observed that wherever Foraminif^ra are abundant small individuals are plentiful, but 
they very rarely represent other types than those to which the larger specimens are 
referable. 

Appendix II. — Professor J. W. Bailey’s Researches on the “ Virginian*' Foraminifera 
0 ^ of the North Atlantic. 

“ Microscopical Examination of Soundings made by the U. S. Coast-survdy off the 
Atlantic Coast of the U. S. By Professor J. W. Bailey,” Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, vol. ii. 1861, Article III. ♦ 

The examination was made and reported in 1 848. The soundings were taken off the 
coast of New Jersey and Delaware, from lat. 60° to lat. .38° N., varying in depth from 
Kfto 106 fathoms. In the deeper soundii^gs Professor Bailey found “ a truly wonderful 
development of iiinute organic forms, consisting chiefly of Polythalamia” (Foraminifera). 
He also remarked that these deep soundings were from a sea-bed under the influence, 
more or less, of the Gulf-stream ; and that probably this might cause an immense deve- 
lopment of organic life — giving rise to a “milky way of Polythalamia,” Professor 
Bailey also noticed that Foraminifera abundant in deep water would necessarily there 
make extensive calcareous deposits, contrasting with the quartzose and felspathic sands 
and muds of the coast. 

We will, in the first place, give abridged notices of those soundings which were found 
to contain Fwaminifera ; and afterwards we will offer some remarks on Prof. Bailey’s 
specific determinations, adapting them to the nomenclatufe used in this monograph, fend 
so make them available for comparison with our “ Celtic” forms. 

E. No. 37. About South-east of Montauk Point ; lat. 40° 69' 65", long. 71° 48' 66" : 

19 fathom's. Coarse gravel, mingled with ash-coloured mud. With a few small Fora- 
minifera^ chiefly Rotalina ; a small bivalve Crustacean, Diatomxceoe^ and Sponge-spicules. 

E. No. 9. Lat. 40° 21' 64", long. 70° 65' 36" : 61 fathoms. Greenish-grey mud or fine 
sand, with a few bits of shells, and a considerable number of Foraminifera^ among which 
were Marginulina Bachei^ Bailey (fig. 6, not abundant), Rohulina IXOrlngnUy Bailey 
(figs. 9 & 10), and Bulimina auriculata, Bailey (figs. 25-27). 

F. No. 27. About South-east of Fire Island Inlet; lat 40° 14' 13", long. 72° 21' 30": 

20 fathoms [material not described]. One specimen of Qum^eloeulina occidentalism 
Bailey (figs. 46-48) ; with a spine of Fchinus and small plates of an Echinoderm. 

F. No. 24. Lat 39° 52' 40", long. 72° 14': 49 fathoms. Greenish grey, rather coarse 
sand, mixed with some mud. Foraminifera rather abundant, comprising Marginulina 
Bacheim Bailey (fig. 6, rather common), Orbulina vmversam D’Orb. (fig. 1, rare), a small 
Bulimina, a few small specimens of Glolngerina; also a few Sponge-spicules, a small 
Cypridiform Crustacean shell, fend a spine of Echinus, 

* Aa ttiumemoiri8refen«dt(»bj£rdfeMi«’BAiiiBrmthe Att.Io«ni. Bo. Arts, Xardi' 1854,. it was in print 
long before 1861. 
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F. No. 26. Lat. 39® 41' 10", long. 71® 43': 106 fathoms. Fine greyish-green sand, 

very rich in Foraminiferat especially in GloHgeHfM (figs. 20—22, Gl. D’Orb.), 

with Mutginulina Bachei^ Bailey (fig. 6, rare), and TesetvJi^irui AtlcunMccty Bailey (figs. 
11—13, common); also Sponge-spicules and IHatornacecB. 

G. No. 27. About East from Little I^g Harbour ; lat. 38° 41', long. 76® 6': 20fiithoms. 
Fine-grained sand with black specks. A few fragments of bivalve a|^d univalve Shells, 
small spines and numerous plates of an Echinoderm, an& some Foraminifera : Trilocu- 
Una Brmgniartiana^ D’Orb. (fi^. 44, 46), Bohulina BOrlignii^ Bailey (figs. 9, 10, rather 
common), and several specimens of a minute species of Botalina (?) ; also Biatomacece. 

G. No. 31. Lat. 39® 20' 38", long. 72 ° 44' 36": 60 fathoms. Fine-grained greyish sand 
with much mud. A considerable number of ‘including Marginulina Bacheiy 

Bailey (rather common), Bobulinn Bailey (figs. 9, 10), and GloMgenna rub^a^ 

D’Orb. (common; but not so common as in F. No. 25); also IHatomacecB and some 
Sponge-spicules. * 

G. No. 8. Lat. 39® 31', long. 72° 11' 20": 89 fathoms. Sand, coarser than the last, 
not so muddy, and about the same colour. Abounding in Textularia Atlantica, Bailey 
(figs. 38-43), and in Glohigennm (figs. 20-24, Gl. inflata and Gl. bulloides)y and also 
containing Marginulina BcLchd^ Bailey, Bobulina BOrbignUy Bailey, and Orbulina uni- 
versa^ D’Orb., together with a few Biatomacece and Sponge-spicules. 

H. No. 2. South-east from Cape Henlopen; lat. 38° 40' 40", long. 76® 00' 30": 10 
fathoms. Fine sand, slightly muddy. One specimen of Triloculina and a few minute 
nautiloid Foraminifera ; together with a great variety of Biatomaceccy some Sponge-spi- 
cules, and a few small spines of an Echinoderm. 

H. No. 17. Lat. 38® 29' 66", long. 74° 38' 4": 20 fathoms. Clean quartzose sand, 
coarser than the last, white and yellow, with black specks. Many Biatomacece, but no 
evidences of Foraminifera except their soft parts, retaining the form of the chambers. 

H. No. 67. Lat 38° 9' 26", long. 74® 4' 5": 60 fathoms. Clean greyish sand, con- 
taining a few minute Globigerince and Botalince ; also Biato?nacece. 

H. No. 1. Lat. 38® 4' 40', long. 73° 66' 47": 90 fathoms. A rather coarse grey sand, 
with some mud, containing a few Biatomacece and a vast number of Foraminifera, 
“ particularly Globig&rma, many thousands of which must exist in every inch of the sea- 
bottom at this locality.” The following were also common here : — Orbulina umversa, 
D'Orb. (fig. 1), Marginulina Bachei, Bailey (figs. 2-6), Bobulina BOrbignii, Bailey (figs. 
9, 10), Botalina Fhrmbe^'gii, Bailey (figs. 11-13). 

Professor Bailet described and figured nearly, if not quite, all the difiefent forms of 
Foraminifera that he met with in his examination of these soundings, — also some of the 
Diatoms and Sponge-spicules, as well as some minute spherical calcareous bodies, occur- 
ring either singly or united in strings and bunches (transparent when mounted in balsam), 
which he thought might possibly be ova of Foraminifera, but which we believe to be 
little inorganic crystalline globules of calcitc, common in many sea-beds. The calcareous 
granules he found abundantly at 90 fathoms^^nd at 106, 89, and 20 fathoms. 
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The allusions to the Foraminifera in the Soundings “ E. No. 37,” “ H. No. 2,” and 
“H. No. 67,” are not precise enough for the determination of the species found therein; 
and even with the notes appended to the account of the Species, we cannot make a very 
exact table of the distribution. 

In Professor Bailey’s plate illustrating his memoir, we have 
OrhuUna universa^ D’Orb., fig. 1. 

2. Nodosaria^ a*fragment, fi^. 8. With almost cylindrical chambers, as in some sub- 
varieties of N. Pyrula^ D’Orb. Several fragments in the deeper soundings are said to 
have occurred. 

3. Dentalina mutabilis, Bailey, fig. 7. This fragment might well belong to such a 
subvariety of Dentalina comrmmis as D. pau^erata^ D’Orb. Several fragments were 
found in “ H. No. 1.” 

%. Marginulina BacJieii Bailey, figs. 2-6. Figs. 2-4 are the same as M. similise D’Orb., 
and M. pedmUt D’Orb., all of these being dimorphous or Marginulinc modifications of 
Nodosaria Madicula^ Linn., sp. ; and figs. 6, 6 represent a larger individual of the same 
form, such as has been Marginulina regularis by D’Ohbigny in his ‘Foram. Foss. 

Bassin Vienne,’ where the others are figured. 

6. Bohulina D'Orbignii^ Bailey, figs. 9, 10. This is the common Cristellaria mltrcda^ 
Montfort, sp. The figured specimen has its last few chambers keell^, and trying, as 
it were, to leave the discoidal plan of growth, each having its septal aperture almost free. 
This is said to accompany the foregoing, which was in considerable numbers in all 
except the shallow soundings# 

6. Botalina Bhrenhergi% Bailey, figs. 11-13. This is Planorhulina Haidingerii^ D’Otb., 
sp. (a variety of PI. farcta, Fichtel and Moll, sp.), and occurred in “ F. No. 26j” and in 
several of the deeper soundings. Professor Bailey thought it to be near Botalia Solda^ 
niii D’Orb. ; and in truth PI Ilaidingerii does resemble that form, — ^but as an isomorph, 
not as a relative : so also it is an isomoi'ph of Pulvinulina truncatulinoides^ D’Orb. 

7. Botalina cultraia\ D’Orb., figs. 14-16. This is the common Pulvinulina Menar- 
dih D’Orb., a variety of P. repanday Fichtel and Moll, sp. Referred to as common in 
the deeper soundings. 

8. Botalina semipunctatay Bailey, figs. 17-19. The same as Planorhulina Vngerianay 
D’Orb., sp. {PI. farctay var.). 

9. GhUgerina rubray D’Orb., figs. 2Q-2L Professor Bailey rightly considered figs. 
20-22 to represent a separate form ; it is Gl. injUxtay D’Orb., a variety of Gl. hulloideSy 
D’Orb., to which all must be referred specifically, D’Orbiqny’s Gl. rubra being so named 
on account of the ruddiness of its shell, which is not dependent on the sarcode for its 
pink colour. Gl. inflaba is specially noticed as occurring at 105 fathoms. Vast num- 
bers of Glolngerinm occurred in the deeper soundings, especially the deepest; whilst they 
were but few and small at 49 fathoms. **The abundance in which the species of GlxM- 
gerina occur in the deep soundings G. No. 31 and H. No. 1 gives to these greei\ muds a 
most striking resemblance to the green Tertiai’y marls perforated by the drtesian wells- 
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at Charleston, S. C. This similarity appears to indicate that the Charleston beds were a 
deep-sea deposit, perhaps made under the influence of an ancient Gulf-stream” (p. 11). 

10. Bulimina auriculatai Bailey, figs. 25—27. This is B. Pyrula, D’Orb. Several found 
at 61 fathoms, 

11. Bulimina turgida^ Bailey, figs. 28-31. A slight modification oiB. Pi/rula, D’Orb., 
the newer chambers being proportionally large and overlapping. It occurred with^the 
foregoing, and at 49 fathoms. 

12. Bulimina serrata^ Bailey, figs. 32-34. The very small Bulimina ( Virgulina) Schrei- 
bersii, Czjzek. 

13. Bulimina compreasa^ Bailey, figs. 35-37. The same as B. {VirguUna) sgmmosa^ 
D’Orb. 

» 

14. Textularia Atlantica^ Bailey, figs. 38-43. This is the Textularia {Vemeuilina) tri- 
guetra^ Munster {Vemeuilina tricarhmta^ D’Orb.). Found by Professor Bailey only in 
the deeper soundings; especially abundant at 89 fathoms (“G. No. 38”). (Judging 
from our own specimens, we think that in these figured specimens the aperture of the 
shell is drawn too smoothly.) 

15. Triloculina Brongniartii^ D’Orb., figs. 44, 46. 

16. Quinguehculina occidentalism Bailey, figs. 46-48. This fair typical form oiMiliola 
{Quinguehculina) Serninuhimm Linn., sp., is said by Professor Bailey to occur “not 
uncommonly in the sands along the western shores of the Atlantic,” — as indeed it does 
along many coasts. 

*' 

In presenting the annexed bathymetrical Table (No. VIII.) of Professor Bailey’.s 
Foraminifei'a, we must express a hope that some day a fuller Synopsis of this marginal 
Fauna of the “ Virginian Province ” will be produced by the Transatlantic naturalists 
from more ample materials than Professor Bmley had to work on ; for we cannot think 
that this Fauna is fully represented by the present list. 
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Table VIII. — Table of the Foraminifera of the “ Virginiaii Province.” 
(After Professor Bailey ; with Nomenclature corrected.) 


Genbka, Species, and Varieties. 
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♦ Contaming a few minute nautiloid I'oraminifera ” besides the TriloctiUnce. 
t A few small Foraminifera^ chiefly Eotulina/’ were found in this sounding. 
i Also containing a minute species of Botalina.” 

§ Containing a few minute Ohhigmnce and Batalinas* 
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Appendix HI. — Further Researches hy Professor J. W. Bailet. 

“ Examination of Deep Soundings from the Atlantic Ocean.” By Professor J. W . 
Bailey, of West Point, New York,” American Journal of Science and Arts, 2 ser. 
vol. xvii. p. 176, &c. 1854. 

In this memoir Professor Bailey describes the results of his examination of five deep- 
sea soundings, from the Atlantic, given him by Lieut. Maury, and of one sounding, of 
less depth, made by Lieut. Berryman. 


I. Lieutenant Maury’s Soundings. 


,^»?2“^(Lat. 42“ 04')^^ , 

^®®®{Long. 29" OO'I^- 


2. 1360 


I “ Lusitanian Province.” 


4. QQO 08'}^^ mouth of English Channel. 

2000£i 2:Sh.ofMand. 


[ “ Celtic Province.” 


These soundings contained no gravel, sand, or other recognizable inorganic mineral 
matter, but consisted of Foranunifera and calcareous mud derived from their disintegrated 
shells. Olobiyerince greatly predominated ; and OrbuUnce were in immense numbers in 
some, especially in the sounding from 1800 fathoms. They all contained IHatomacecet 
Sponge-spicules, and Polycystinoe. Professor Bailey remarked ihsiiAgatMstegia {Miliola^ 
&c.) were absent, as well as Margmulina^ Textularia^ and other forms that he had met 
with in shallower soundings. 


II. Lieutenant Berryman’s Sounding. 


Fathoms. 

175. \ 


Lat. 42“ 53' 30" N. 
Long. 60“ 05' 45" W. 


S.S.E. of Newfoundland. On northern border of the 
- “Virginian Pjovince” (the western extension of the 
“ Celtic Province”). 


The sea-bed off Newfoundland is here destitute of Foraminiferaas far as this sounding 
shows; the quartzose sand, with a few grains of hornblende, being barren of shells or 
other organic remains. 

Professor Bailey’s results in these examinations are therefore very similar to those 
obtained by ourselves from similar parts of the Atlantic bed. 
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Appendix IV . — Beaearchea m the North Atlantic Foravniimfera^ 

^ F. L. PODBTALES, Baq^. 

“ Fkamination (by F. L. Fourtales, Esq., Assistant in the United States Coast-survey) 
of Specimens of Bottom obtained in the Exploration of the Gulf-stream, by Lieutenants 
Commanding, T. A. M. Craven and J. N. Mappitt, United States Navy,” Report of the 
Superintendent of the United States Coast-survey for 1853 ; Appendix, No. 30, pages 
82* 83* 1854. 

From fourteen soundings off the eastern coast of Florida, and three off Georgia (all 
belonging to the “ Caribbccan Province”), Count F. Pourtales obtained results similar 
in a grea^ degree to those of Professor Bailey’s examination of the soundings off New 
Jersey and Delaware (see above, page 423) ; and having soundings from much greater 
depths (150 to 1050 fathoms), he met with a greater predominance of GloMgerinofy 
forming, with other Foraminifera, the white mud of the sea-bed ; in one instance OhhU 
gerincB and the minute green stony casts of these shells entirely formed the bedf (at 
150 fathoms, lat 31“ 2', long. 79° 35'). At 1050 fathoms (lat. 28° 24', long. 79° 13') 
he found Qlohigerina and OrbuUna^ and the so-called Rotalina cultrata, B. EhrenlergiU 
and B, Bayleyi^ with fragments of Molluscan Shells, of Corals, and of Anatifer, as well as 
some Pteropoda ; and only about 1 or 2 per cent, of fine sand in the Foraminiferal mud. 

As these soundings are beyond the limits of the “ Provinces” that we have to do with 
in the foregoing memoir, we omit the details of the other specimens of the “ Caribbsean” 
sea-bed ; but we remark that the author of this notice refers to former Reports (and 
Proc. Amer. Assoc. Charleston) in ^hich he had intimated that “ with the increase in 
depth — ^in the greater depths — the number of individuals [of Foraminifera^ especially 
QUMgeriiui] appeared to increase,” having then seen a sounding from 267 fathoms where 
the sand contained 50 per cent, of Foraminifera ; whilst now he found at upwards of 
1000 fathoms Foraminifera with little or no sand. The extension of life to greater 
depths than 300 fathom9 (E. Forbes, ^Egean, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1843) is also noticed by 
the author ; but his suggestion, that Glohigerina would be found to decrease gradually 
“ for a considerable depth before it should cease to appear,” does not appear to be as 
yet substantiated, since Ghbigerina holds its own at the greatest depth (2700 fathoms. 
South Atlantic) hitherto experimented upon. He remarks that the Foraminifera 
appear to be fresh in the deep-sea soundings, and probably live at the great depths from 
which they are brought up. “ 

iVb^A— -M aury has already observed that the bed of the Atlantic at more than two 
miles depth has no sand nor gravel, but consists chiefly of Forbminifera and a small 
number of Diatomaceo! (siliceous). — “ Sailing Directions,” &c., 6th edit. 1864. 

t To diis Professor Bailst rofors in his interesting paper ** On the Origin of Greensand and its formation in 
the Oceans of the present Epoch,” Quart. Joum. Mioroscop. Science, vol. v. pp. B3-87 ; 1857. 
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Appendix V. — Thi Foraxnimfera of the “ Celtic and Virginian ” Provinces of the North 

* Atlantic^ as a Fauna. 

The accompanying Table (No. IX.), already alluded to at p. 332, gives us a synoptical 
view of the’Foraminifera of the “ Celtic Province,” including its western or “ Virginian” 
portion. Excepting that further research will enrich the “ Viiginian ” columns (Coralline 
and Coral zones of the American side of the Province), the Table comprises a complete 
Foraminiferal Fauna ; and we believe that, by careful condensation of the multitudinous 
varietal forms under specific heads, we have fairly indicated the range and relative 
abundance of the members of a natural-histoiy^-group under such local conditions as 
naturalists have determined, chiefly by the aid of Mollusca and other marine animals, 
to belong to a more or less uniform zoological area. 

Professor Williamson’s ‘ Monograph of the British Recent Foraminifera’ has (with 
connections of nomenclature) supplied the first colui^n, for the Littoral, Laminarian, 
Coralline, and Coral zones; Mr. II. B. Beady’s researches in the Shetland and other 
British Foraminifera give us the second column ; the ngxt four columns refer to the 
different parts of the North Atlantic from whence wc have many of the Foraminifera 
described in this memoir; and the last two columns comprise what we know of the 
“ Virginian” Foraminifera, to which the Appendices Nos. II., III., & IV. have reference. 
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Table IX. — ^Table of the Foraminifera of the “ Celtic Frovince,” ii^cluding the North-Amciicau 

OF “ Virginian ” portion of that Provinfce. 

NoUi — Mr. H. B. Bbast has kindly aided us in making the first two Columns os complete as posmble. 


V 

Littoi^I, Laminarian, Coralline, and 

Coral (?)-zones of British Ides i-» 

(chiefly after Williamson), 

Coral-zone [50-100 fms. J of British 

Isles ; represented by the Shet- 
land Fauna (Mr. H. B. Brady, F.L.S.) ^ 
of 60-80 fms. 
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Lagona sulcata type 
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0 
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Isevis 
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semistriata 
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(Entosolcnia) globosa 
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( ) marginata 
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( ) squamosa 
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Nodosarina (Qlandulina) laevigata 

, , 
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(Nodosaria) scalaris 
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( ) Pyrula 
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i 

► 

( ) rcgularis 


, , 

• . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

. . 


Polyfnorphina lactea type 

0 

0 







eompresaa 

0 

0 







— — tubulosa 

0 

0 







conoava 

0 

0 

' 






mjrristiformis 

0 

♦ 







TJvigorina pyg^aea iypo 

0 

♦ 

00 

00 





— angiuosa 

0 

0 

0 

0 





irragulans k 

0 








Orbulina nniversa typo 

0 

♦ 

0 

00 

00 

00 

? 

♦ 

Olobigerina buUoides type 

0 

0 

00 

000 

000 

000 

f 

000 

Sphsmidina Imlloides 


. . 

. . 

0 

. . 

0 



IWenia sphaBoroides 




0 

0 

0 



Textularia Sagittnls 


0 

« 






Troohus 

0 

0 







variabilis ’. 

0 

0 







abbreviata 

• • 

. . 

00 

0 





pygmssa 

0 

0 

00 

0 

9 • 

' 0 




8h2 
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Table D^. (continued). 




Gkni!ra, Species, and Vabieties. 


m 

a s ^ 
•ill 

1 1:1* 
'f'S’l. 


Fathoms ... 


Textularia carinata 

diiformis 

complexa 

(Vcrncuilina) polystropha , 

{ ) triquetra 

(Bigenorina) digitata .... 

( ) Nodosaria 

Bulimina pupoides 

Pynila 

Buchiana 

raarginata 

aciileata 


ovata f . . . . 

convoluta 

(llohertinu) clegantissima 

(Virgulina) Schreibersii 

( ) aquainosa 

(Bolivina) punctata 

( ) costttta 

Cassidiilina loBvigata type 

crossa 

Spiiillina viripara type 

margaritifera 

Discorbina rosacea 

ochracca 

|dobuIaris 

Bcrthelotiaiia 

Planorbulina Mediterranensis 

Haidingerii 

Ungcriana 

(Truncatulina) lobatula 

^ ) rcfulgcns 

(Anomalina) coronata 

Pulvinulina repanda type 

Auricula 

Earsteni 

concentrica 

elegans 

Hcnardir subtype 

Canariensis 

paupomta 

Micheliniana 

Botalia Boccarii typo 

nitida *: 




Abyssal Depths 
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Table IX. (continued). 


# 

Genera, Species, and Varieties. 

Fathoma ... 

1 

Is 
l^t 
II ^ 

■| || 

|l‘i 

Coral-zone [50-100 fms.] of Britisli 

Isles ; represented by the Shet- 
land Fauna (Mr. H.B. Brady, F.L.8.) ^ 
of 60-80 fms. 

North Atlantic [Coral-zone] 

(43-90 fins.); off the Irish coast. 

North Atlantic ; Deep Water of the 
Eastern Plateau (200-400 fins.^. ^ 

L 

6 

i 

s. 

U 

•li 

^ C/ 

1 

v / 

1750 2170. 

6 

• « 

® c 

li 

k; 

7 

I* 

!J 

ft 

8 

!i 



1 1 • 

11 

g«M 

'a“<§ 

Is 

1— 

^ U-80. 

43^00. 

aoo^. 

• 

1450^>360. 


49-105. 

V 

1450-2350. 

X 

Kotab'a Soldanii 


^ 

♦ 


r 

♦ 

♦ 



orbicularis 

♦ 

♦ 

a a 

. • 


• 



Tiiioporus tevis 

♦ 

* 







Patollina corrugata 

♦ 








Nummulina radiata 

« 








(Opcrculina) ammonoidcs 


* 







Polvstomclla crispa type 

♦ 








striatopunctata 


♦ 

♦ 

* 





Arctica 

• • 

♦ 







(Noniouina) umbilicatula 


♦ 



♦ 




( ) dopressula 









( ) tuigida 



♦ 

♦ 





( ) Scapha 

♦ 

. . 

. . 






( ) stclligera 

« • • 








( ) asterizans subtype 









ValvuUna Austriaca 

♦ 

♦ 







Lituola nautiloidea type 

♦ 








Canaricnsis 



♦ 






S^rpiunis 

*? 

* 




• 



Trochaminina inflata 









incerta 


m 







CornTispira foliacea typi' 

« 

* 







Miliola (Quinqueloculina) Scminulum . . type 




* 

♦ 


* 


( ) agglutinans 

* 

. . 

. • 






( ) secans 

♦ 

* 






* 

( ) bicornis 


* 







( ) Fcrussacii 


♦ 







( ) pulcholla 

. . 

♦ 

• 






( ) subrotunda 

♦ 


t 






( ) tenuis 

, , 

. . 

• . 


. • 

♦ 



(Triloculina) oblonga 


♦ 

♦ 



♦ 



( ) Brongniortii 

♦ 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

♦ 


{— — ) trigonula subtype 


♦ 







( ) tricarinata 

. . 

♦ 







(Biloculina) ringens subtype 









( ) compressa 

♦ 

♦ 







( •) depressa 

♦ 

• • 


• • 

♦ 




( ) elongata 

« 

« 

•• 

• • 

♦ 




( Sph^ 

♦ 

♦ 







( oontraria 

a a 

♦ 







(Spiroloculina) planulata subtype 

« 

♦ 

♦ 

• • 

♦ 




( )limbata 



« 






■ ' ■ r ^ ATAAITAtA 

• 








( ) oanaliculata 

« 

• 

• 
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Appendix VI . — Qenerul Distribution of Foraminif era. 

For the comparison of the Arctic and North-Atlantic Foraminifera with those of other 
seas, we selected twenty*nine sets of specimens from different parts of the Atlanti^, Medi- 
terranean, Ked Sea, Indian Ocean, and Pacific, and showed in Table VII. the relative 
distribution of such of them as we have obtained from the Arctic and North-Atlantic 
sea-beds. Most of the localities, however, yielded other forms, the enumeration of 
which will complete what we know of the J'oraminiferal fauna of each of the places 
quoted in Table VII. ; and, as the proportional size and occurrence can also be indi- 
cated, so many complete lists will furnish material help in the study of representative 
groups of Foraminifera, as to their distribution and habits. 

Table X. — Showing the Foraminifera belonging to the several Dredgings and Soundings 
indicated in Table VII'., but omitted there as not being known in the Arctic and North- 
Atlantic Sea-beds. (The materials of this Table and of Table VII., taken together, 
supply perfect lists of the Foraminiferal Fauna for the several localities. Columns 
Nos. 5, y., 12, 13, & 25 of Table VII. are complete in themselves.) 


vl. Ver}' largo. 7. Large. rl. Kather largo. m. Middle-siacd. «. Small. t>«. Ver^* amail. 
VC. Verj- common. C. Common. RC. Rather common. RR. Rather rare. 

R. Rare. VR. Very rare. 


Additional Gknkra, Sprcies, and 
Vakietiks. 


Additional Oenkra, Species, and 
Yabisties. 


Fob Column No. 1 . 


Fob Column No. 6. 


Trochammina inflata. Montag. 


t-7 VC 


Fob Column No. 2. 

Uvigerina aculoata, D’O 

Teztularia Tariabilis, Will 

Yemeuilina pygmsca, Kggor . . 
Trochammina inflata, Montag. 
lituola agglutinans, D'O 


v» R 
vs VC 
t’S C 
viyc 
sR 


Fob Column No. 3. 

Nodosaria aculoata, D’O 

Teztularia Tariabilis, Will 


w VR 

• C 


Polystomella strigillata, /3, F. & M. 

Bulimina pupoides, D’O 

Teztularia yarialHlis, WiU 

Trochammina inflata, Montag. . . . 
Triloculina Brongniartii, D’O. . . . 


ra RR 
m R 
a B« 
i»VC 
«tC 


Fob Column No. 7. 

Polystomella strigillata, /3, F. & M. 

Tinoporus heris, F. & j 

Sjurolooulina ozcavata, D’O 

Quinqueloculina secans, D’O 

pulchella, D’O 

Trilooilina trigonula, Lam 

Brongniartii, D’O 


m G 
sB 
m C 
rl C 
rlC 
mC 
rig 


Fob Column No. 4. 

Nonionina granosa, D’O 

Bulimina pupoides, D’O 

Teztularia Tariabilis, Will 


v« C 
ra C 

sC 


Fob Column No. 8. 
Qvinqueloculina secans, D’O. . . 


I VC 
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AsSmONAL GkNRRA, SpdfelES, AVD 

Vabiktiim. 


Foe Colujct-No. 9. 

Polystomclla strigillata, /3, P. & M vs C 

Bulimina pupoidoa, I)*0 fs RC 

Toxtularia variabilis, Will « IIC 

Qainqueloculiua socaus, D’O I liU 


For Colomk No. 10. j 

Polystomclla strigillata, F. & AT i;i C j 

Bulimina pupoidcs, D’O m Rll 

Trofliammina inflata, Alontag m C 

Qoiuqueloculina sccaua, D'O m IIC 

— - — pulchclla, D’O m C 

Tiiloeulina Brongniurtii, D’O wt C 


PoR Column No. 14. 

lingulina carinata, D’O I C 

Dentalina brevis, D’O m C 

elegans, D’O 7 C 

Acicula, liom «t C 

Vaginulina Bodenonsis, D’O in C 

llimulina glabra, D’O rl RC 

Alargiimlina tuberosa, D'O m C 

Ftdx, P. & J 7n C 

clongata, D’O m C 

Cristcllaria Calcar, Linn rl C 

Itolica, Defr in RC 

Vortex, F. & M m RC 

Uvigerinn aenleata, D’O »a C 

Globigerina hirsutn, D’O ni R 

helicina, D’O in RC 

Planulina Ariminonsis, D’O wi VC 

Planorbulina reticulata, Czjzek m C 

Tulvinulina repanda, F. & M 7 0 

Cassidulina oblonga, Rss m RR 

Bolivina Triticnm, nov m RR 

Toxtularia carinata, D’O »n RC 

conica, D’O RC i 

Bigcnetina rugosa, D’O vlC 

Vemeuilina triquotra, Mimat »n RC 

Clavulina communis, D’O 7 VC 

Webbina* davata, P. & J 7 VC 

Trochammiiia incerta, D’O m RC 

charoides, P. A J m RC 

Spiroloculina abortiva, nov. ’ « R , 

— canaliculata, D’O mC 

Biloculina Sphsera, D’O m C 

Lituola Cenomana, D’O v« R 


AnDiTtoxAL Gbitbra, Species^ aed 
Varistieb. 


Fob Column No. 16. 

Rotolia ornata, D’O m C 

Calcarina rarispiiiu, Dosh s C 

Defraticii, D’O s C 

Cymbalopora.Poeyi, D’O tnC 

Pulviiiulina Schroibersii, D'O *. . m C 

Auricula, F. «fe A1 m C 

Cassidulina sorrata, Rss m R 

Polystomclla discoidalis, D’O m C 

Amphistegina vulgaris, D’O m C 

Bolivina plicata, D’O m C 

Vcrncuilina spinulosa, Ras in RC 

Textularia Partschii, Czjzek ' mC 

pcctiuuta, Rss m RC 

Trochus, D'O »i RC 

Candoiana, D’O r» RC 

Spiroloculina alata, nov . 7 C 

Quinquclociilinu Sugru, D’O 7 R 

pulchella, D’O m C 

Biloculina Sphsera, D’O s R 


Fob Column No. 16. 


Dentalina elegantissiraa, D'O. . 

Uvig<*rina aculcata, D'O 

Sagrina dimorpha, P. & J. ... 
Globigerina helicina, D’O. . . . 

Rotalia omata, D’O 

Cymbalopora Poyci, D’O. . . . 
Planorbulina ammonoidcs, Rss. 
Pulvinulina pulchella, D’O. . . . 

Auricula, F. & M 

cxcavata, D’O 

Sc’hreibcrsii, D’O 

Amphistegina vulgaris, D’O. . 
Cassidulina oblonga, Rss. . . . 

Bolivina dilatata, Rm 

plicata, D’O 

Triticum, nov 

Textularia Candeiana, D’O. . . . 

prtclonga, Rss 

pectinata, Rss 

Vcrtebralina inscqualis, Gm. . 

alata, nov 

Spiroloculina alata, nov 

Orbitolites complanatus, Lam. 


«R 
*C 
«R 
»i C 
sR 
mC 
sRC 
m C 
m C 
r«RC 
m RR 
vs RC 
vs RC 
mC 
nt'C 
s R 
m C 
sRC 
m RC 
vs C 
vs C 
s RR 
vs RR 


* We retain D’OBBieinr*s term WMitn for the sabtji^ of Trochammina whidi ho named WM>ina irregtUariSf 
with its vatietieB W. davata, &c. 
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Table X. (continued.) 


AoDmOlTAL Obvbba, Spboibb, abb 
VARIKTIE fl. 

• 


Adsh^al Qxmxba, Sracns, and 
VABIB nXS. 

1 



Polystomella Sagra, D’O 

m VC 

Fob Colvhn Bo. 17. 


discoidalis, D’O. . f 

m VC 



Bolivina Triticum, nor 

mRC 

TTiniFArififi. Amilnufifl. T)'0 

3 G 

Yemeuilina spinulosa, Bss 

m C 

hirsuta, I)*0 

lYC 

Toxtularia Candeiana, D’O 

mC 

... — helicina, D’O 

1 VC 

Spiroloculina conoliculata, D’O 

mRC 

PlftnorbuHna ammonoidGs, Raa 

m EC 

Quinqueloculina Sagra, D’O 

• RC 

Pulvinillina Gxnavata, D’O 

8 11 

pulchella, D’O 

• RC 

Bolivina hyalina, nov 

»c 

Triloeulina trigonula, Lam x 

mRC 

dilatata, Bss 

«]tK 



Textularia variabilis. Will 

mliC 



Candciana. D'O 

in BE 

Fob Column No. 21. 


prselonga, Itas 

«tlic 



Spiroloculina alata, nov 

VI K 

Morginulina tuberosa, D’O 

• R 



Uvigerina aculcata, D’O 

VC 



Globigerina helicina, D’O 

?VC 

Fob Column No. 18. 


Anomalina variohiria, D’O . , 

rZR 



Planorbulina Cultcr, P. & J 

m RC 

TJvigorina aculGata, D’O 

3 C 

1 Clementiana, D'O .• 

WR 

Globigerin!^ hirsuta, D’O 

1 VC 

Pulvinulina crossa, D’O 

1 VC 

■ ^ hcKcina, D’O 

1 VC 

— cunoifonnis, nov 

Z VC 

Planorbulina ammonoides, Bss • . 

a K 

Sphocroidina dehiseens, P. & J 

v/VC 

Bolivina dilatata, Itss 

allR 

Fiillenia obliquiloculata, P. & J 

vlYG 

Toxtularia Candeiana, D’O 

VI K 

Cassidulina oblonga, Bss 

vlG 

Trochammina charoidca, P. J 

alt 

scrrata, llss ♦ 

IC 

Spiroloculina alata, nov 

m C 

Yemeuilina spinulosa, Ess 

r/R 

Peneioplis pcrtusus, Forsk 

a R 

Textularia variabilis, Will 

• C 

Fob Column No. 19. 


Fob Column No. 22. 


Uvigorina aculcata, D’O 

aUC 

Planulina Arimincnsis, D’O 

m C 

Sagrina llaphanus, P. & J 

mRC 

Pulvinulina pulchella, D’O ’. . . 

m C 

Botalia dentata, P. & J 

m VC 

Schreibcrsii, D’O , , 

riC 

— omata, D’O 

m VC 

Veriieuilina spinulosa, Bss - . t 

m RC 

Planorbulina ammonoides, }las 

a RR 

Lituola Soldanii, P. & J , . . . 

IC 

Pulvinulina Auricula, F. & M 

«C 



pulchella, D’O 

mC 1 



Polystomella Sagra, D’O 

m RC 

Fob Column No. 23. 


BuUmina pupoidcs, D’O 

* VC 



Bolivina hyalina, nov 

» VC 

Nodosaria hirsute, D’O 

tn C 

Yemeuilina spinulosa, Baa 

«R 

Uvigerina aculcata, D’O 

mC 

Textularia variabilis, Will 

sRR 

Sagrina dimorpha, P. & J 

m C 

Quinqueloculina dilatata, D’O 

a R 

Planulina Arimincnsis, D’O 

m C 

Peneroplis portusus, Forsk 

• C 

Planorbulina ammonoidos, Bss 

m RC 



reticulata, Czjzek 

IC 



Pulvinulina craosa, D’O 

m C 

Fob Column No. 20. 


PuUenia obliquiloculata, P. & J 

m RC 



' quinquoloba, Rss 

• RC 

Sagrina Raphanus, P. A J 

fit RR 

Bolivina plicata, D’O , . , . 

mRC 

Botalia Schrostoriana, P. & J 

1 RR 

— dilatata, Bss , . , ^ ^ . 

ZC 

— annectens, P. & J ^ . 

1 C 

. ■ Triticum, nov , , . ^ . » t t . t 

• C 

Planulina Ariminensis, D’O 

«RC 

Yemeuilina spinulosa, Bss 

a R 

Planorbulina ammonoides, Bss 

«RC 

Gaudiyina Badenensis, Tbifl 

m C 

CymbalcqMra Poop, D’O 

mRC 

Textularifv pnelonga, Bss 

mRC 

PmTinulina Auricula, F. A M 

• RC 

Trochammina inflata, Montag. 

• RR 
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Tablb X. (continued.) 



ADomoKAi. Geneba, Species, aed 
Yabibiies. 


Troohammina charoidos, P. & J. I KC 

Webbina clavata, P. & J « R 

Quinqueloculina polchella, D’O s RK 

Biloo^na Sphsefla, D’O « RR 


Fob Colitmk No. 24. 

Planulma AriminoiiBis, D’O « R 

Planorbulina ammonoides, Rsb I RC 

Cjmbalopora Poeyi, D’O * C 

Pulvinulina crassa, D’O m RR 

Amphistegina vulgaris, D’O s C 

Textolaria variabUis, Will s C 

SpirolocuL'na alata, nov tnC 

Quinqueloculina pulchella, D’O « R 

Bilooulina contrarif, D’O m R 

Vertebralina Cassis, D’O < R 

insoqnalis, Gm « C 

■ ■' conico-articulata, Batsch s RR 


Fob CoiuHE No. 26. 

Globigcrina hirsuta, D’O 1C 

helicina, D’O IC 

Pulvinulina cuneiformis, nov I RC 

Sphseroidina dohiscens, P. A J vl YC 

PuUenia obliquiloculata, P. A JT vlYC 


» Fob ConuxE No. 27. 

Dentalina Acioula, Lam 1 R 

Ya^ulina Badenensis, D’O • R 

Uvigerina aculeata, D’O m RR 

Globigerina hinuta, D’O m C 

Planorbulina fbrcta, F. A M mC 

Pulvinulina crassa, D’O m YC 

Cassidnlina oblonga, Rss m C 

Bolivina dilatata, Rw m C 

Yemeuilina pygmeea, Egger .* m R 

Gaudiyina Badenensis, 1^ « R 

Textuliuda vaiiabUis, m RC 


Fob Coluxe No. 28. 

Lagena squamoso-marginata, P. A L tnC 

Rotalia omata, D’O 1C 

Planorbulina ^garis, D’O m RC 

Pulvinulina pulchella, D’O m RC 

Auricula, F. A M mC 

Cymbalopora Poeyi, D’O « RC 

squamosa, D’O 1 R 


AnnmoEAx Geebba, Species, aed 
Yabieties. 


Calcarina Spengleri, Gm 

Polystomella craticulata, F. A M 

Amphistegina vulgaris, D’O 

Bnlimina convoluta. Will 

Bolivina Triticum, nov. 

dilatata, Rss 

Yemeuilina spinulosa, Rss 

Toxtularia Partschii, Czjzck 

Trochus, D’O 

Candeiana, D’O 

prselonga, Rss 

Yalvulina Parisiensis, D'O 

angularis, D’O 

Tinoporus vcsicnlaris, P. A J 

Spiroloculina rugoso-depressa, nov 1C 

striata, D’O m RC 

Quinqueloculina Sagra, D’O lYC 

pulchella, D’O wiYC 

Inca, D’O ^ 1C 

nigoso-saxorum, nov. 1C 

Triloculina trigonula, Tjam a R 

Hauerina plicata*, P. A J m C 

complanata, nov m C 

Yertebrolina Cassis, D’O m C 

conico-articulata, Batsch mC j 

Alveolina sabulosa, Montf. m C 

Alvcolina Quoyii, D’O »» 0 

Orbitolites complanatus, Lam wiYCj 

Peneroplis pertusus, Forsk 

Dendritina Arbusci^, D’O 

Spirolina Lituus, Gm 

Dactylopora Eruca, P. A J t» R 


Fob Coluxe No. 20. 

Discorbina vesicularis, Lam. . m RC 

Turbo, D’O ri C 

Polystomella craticulata, F. A M m C 

Bolivina plicata, D’O m RR 

Textularia Candeiana, D’O m C 

.Yalvulina Polystoma t, P. A J n» C 

Parisiensis, D’O «* C 

angulosa, D’O »» C 

Spiroloculina striata, D’O 1C 

Quinqueloculina tricarinata, D’O vl RC 

S«^, D’O 1 RC 

Triloculina trigonula, Lam ^aC 

Yertcbralina Cassis, D’O rlC 

striata, D’O 1 YC 

insequ^s, Gm ♦» R 

Orbitolites complanatus, lAim mYC 

Peneroplis pertusus, Forsk .♦» YC ’ 

Spirolina Lituus, Gm. . m RC j 

Nubocnlaria luciftiga, Defr m RC j 


• * Cabpeeteb’s Litrod. Foram. pi. 6. fig. 36. 
MDCCCLXY. * 3 N 


% Ibid. pi. 11. figs. 21 A 24. 
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Table X. (continued.) 


« 


AnsmoirAi. Gxneba, Sfkcixs, iks 
Yabistiss. 

• • ■ — 


Fox Coivia No. 30. 

Lagona distoma-moix&Htifora, F. A J< 

Dentalina brevis, D’O 

Yaginulina Badenensis, D’O 

Polymorphina Thouini, D’O 

elegontissima, nov 

Planorbulina vulgaris, D’O 

ammonoides, Rss 

Discorbiua vesicularis, Lam 

dimidiata, P. & J., 

• biconcava, P. & J 

Turbo, D’O 

Cora, D’O 

Polystomel^ maoella, F. A If 

strigillata /3, F. A M 

Textularia variabilis. Will 

Foliuip, P. A J 

YalvoUna Porisiensis, D’O 

angolaris, D’O 

mixta*, P. A J 

Polystoma, P. A J. 

triangularis, D’O 

Patellina annularis, P. A J. 

simplex, P. A J. 

Spiroculina striata, D’O 

Quinqueloculina tricarinata, D’O. . . . 

pulchella, D’O 

secans, D’O 

— : — dilataU^ D’O. 

Triloculina striato-trigonula, nov. . . . 

Yertebralina striata, D’O 

Peneroplis pertusus, Forsk 

Spirolina'lituus, Qm 


1C 

rt YR 
sR 
m C 
m ItC 
vl YC 
8 RR 
vlYC 
vlYC 
sC 
vlVC 
tn R 
1C 
sRC 
IRC 
sRC 
1C 
1C 
lYC 
1C 
tn YC 
tn C 
sR 
lYC 
vl RC 
1C 
tn C 
1 YC 
lYC 
1C 
IRC 
tnRC 


Anu TTTOXAL GxXXKA, SfxCIBS, AKO 

Yaueihis. 


Fob ConcHH No. 31. 

Polymorphina Thouini, D’O. . . 

Uvigerina aculeate, D’O 

Polystomolla discoidalis, D’O 

Bulimina pupoides, D’O 

Bolivina plicate, D’O 

hyolina, nov 

Textularia variabilis, WiU • • • 


Fox CoLUHX No. 32. 


Colcarina Spenglori, Gm 

Deftancii, D’O 

Rotalia annecteus, P. A J. 

craticulata, P. A J 

Planorbulina farcta, F. A M 

Cymbalopora Poeyi, D’O 

Discorbina Turbo, D’O 

Pileolus, D’O 

Polystomolla craticulata, F. A M. 

macolla, F. A M 

Heterostegina deprosm, D’O 

Amphist^na vulgaris, D’O 

Textularia conica, D’O 

Tinoporus l»vis, P. A J 

spbffirulo-lineatnst, P. A J. 

Polytrema minidceum, Esper 

Spiroloculina striata, D’O 

Quinqueloculina tricarinata, D’O. 

Triloculina reticulatat> D’O 

Peneroplis pertusus, Forsk. 

Orbitolites complanatos, Lam. . . 
Alveolina Quoyu, D’O 


tn C 
vs R 
tn C 
mC 
tnC 
tn R 
sRC 


tn C 
8 RR 
tn C 
tn C 
tn RC 
tn C 
tn C 
tn RC 
tn C 
tn C 
tn C 
tn C 
tn RC 
1C 
1C 
IRC 
tnRC 
1C 
IRC 
tnYC 
vlYC 
vlYC 


In these Tables (VII. & X.) we have materials for a conspectus of nearly all the 
Foraminiferal Genera (of which few, if any, can be said to have more than one true 
species), as represented by one form or another, type or subtype, species or variety, in 
widely distant parts of the world, under very different conditions of climate, depth, and 
8ea*bottom. 

It is probable that, in some of the instances tabulated, the smallness of the quantity 
of sand, clay, or ooze manipulated has limited the catalogue of forms, and therefore 
that further observation is necessary ; nevertheless, the freedom with which some genern 
range over the globe, whilst others are limited to narrow areas, or rather to spedal con- 
ditions, is readily apparent. Table !!l^. exemplifies this. 


* CAxmran’s Lstrod. Foram. ^ 11. figs. 19, 20, 26, 26. 
t Ibid. ^ 1^ flg. 1. t Ibid. pL 6. flg. 13. 
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Appendix ^YL—The North-Mkmtic Soundings. ^ 

Owing to our having taken the positions of the soundings from the MS. labels, we 
find in some instances discrepancies as to the depths and positions given in the pub* 
lished Report, arising probably from corrections of the observations in some cases, and 
from errors of copying and printing in others. Some, also, of our specimens are not 
noted in the Report, as, for instance. Nos. 16, 26, 31, 34, 36, & 36 j^and Nos. 4 & 33 
can be only doubtfully^ recognized. No. 21 (80) has 1406 instead of 1460 fiithoms; 
No. 26 (22) has 2260 instead of 1660 fathoms; and No. 28 (86) has 2060 instead of 
1960 fiithoms; and there are minor discrepancies of ddpth and position, as the annexed 
Table indicates. These we point out now, to save any waste of labour to those who 
wish to verify our work. 

In consequence of the differences in some of the manuscript and printed positions, the 
vertical lines drawn over the reduced copy of Commander Dayman’s Chart (Plate XII.) 
are often merely approximative; and the Section of the Sea-bed is not quite correct at 
Soundings No. 21 (80) & 26 (22). • 

Table XII. — ^The Thirty-nine Soundings described in the foregoing Memoir; with their 
positions and depths, as indicated by the MS. Labels and by the printed Report. 


a 

1^ 


From the Labels. 
A. . 



From the Admiralty Beport. 

A. 


Behasks. 

Nos.* 

Fms. 

Lat. N.&Long. W. 

Nos.* 

Fms. 

Lat. N. ft Long. W. 

Materials t. 

Page. 

1 

63 

196 

Lt. 4§ 6 30 
Ln. 63 27 36 

•• 

196 

Lt 43 d 30 
Ln. 63 27 46 

Mad. 

66 


■ 

49 

129 

It. 48 0 10 
Ln. 63 26 36 

• • 

129 

Lt 48 8 10 
Ln. 53 22 36 

Stones, mnd. 

66 

$ 


47 

190 

Lt. 48 9 0 
Ln. 63 16 0 

• • 

190 

Lt 48 9 6 
Ln. 63 16 0 

Mud. 

66 


1 

39 

124 

Lt. 48 16 30 
Ln. 63 13 0 

? 

126 

Lt 48 16 16 
Lilt 63 9 0 

Blue mud. 

66 

Possibly the same Soundings. 

6 

46 

160 

Lt. 48 9 45 
£h. 63 10 60 

•• 

160 

Lt 48 9 54 
Ln. 63 10 60 

Blue mud. 

66 


6 

41 

129 

Lt. 48 11 0 
Ln. 63 7 60 

•• 

129 

Lt 48 12 0 
Ln. 63 7 65 

Mud. 

66 


7 

61 

167 

Lt. 48 14 22 
Ln. 63 1 0 

• • 

167 

Lt 48 14 22 
Ln. 63 1 0 

Dark mud. 

66 


8 

69 

133 

Lt. 48 18 0 
Ln. 62 66 0 

1 * * 

133 

Lt 48 17 66 
Ln. 62 46 60 

Dark mud. 

56 


9 

66 

• 

112 

Lt. 4& 21 0 
Ln. 62 44 0 

• • 

112 

Lt 48 21 0 
Ln. 62 42 40 

Mud, stones. 

66 


10 

66 

102 

Lt 48 28 30 
Ln. 62 19 30 

• • 

* 102 

Lt 48 28 30 
Ln. 62 19 30 

Stone, day. 

66‘ 


11 

69 

. 146 

Lt 48 40 0 
Ln. 51 46 0 

• • 

146 

Lt 48 40 0 
Ln. 61 46 0 

Mud, stone. 

66 

• 

• 

12 

63 

146 

Lt 47 67 20 
Ln. 61 31 30 

1 

146 

Lt 47 67 20 
Ln. 63 31 30 

Mud. 

• 

66 


13 

73 

161 

Lt 49 0 0 
Ln. 60 48 30 

1 

161 

Lt 49 0 0 
Ln. 60 48 80 

Mud. 

t 

66 



t SeealMlaUeVI. 
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Table XII. (continued). 


.a>^ 

• 

From the Labels. 



From the Admiralty Beport. 


• 

Jl 










SmuBiB. 

r "" 


A 

/ 







Eok' 

^ Fms. 

1st. N. A long. W. 

Nos.* 

Fms. 

Lat.N.&Long.W. 

1 Materials t. * 

Fags. 


14 

33 

405 

It 4§ . 2 0 


405 

Li 4§ 5* 








Ln. 50 14 80 



Ln. 63 3 

0 




16 

77 

221 

Lt. 49 23 30 
Ln. 49 56 0 








16 

78 

329 

Lt. 49 26 0 

, , 

330 

Li 49 26 

0 

Sand, mad. 

55&59 

331 fathoms, at p. 59. 




Ln. 49 48 0 



Ia. 49 48 

0 


17 

32 

740 

Lt. 49 16 30 

32 

742 

Li 49 12 

0 

Mud. 

54&50 

• 




Ln. 49 17 0 



Ln. 49 35 

0 




18 

79 

725 

Lt. 49 18 0 

Kil 

726 

Li 49 18 

0 

Mud, with a Worm. 

53&59 





Ln. 49 12 0 



Ln. 49 12 

0 



19 

31 

954 

Li 49 23 0 

, , 

954 

Li 49 24 

0 

Oozet. 

59 

Our spedmen of tiiis Sound was 




Ln. 48 48 0 



Ln. 48 48 

0 



a sandy mud. See Table YI. 

20 

30 

1203 

Li 49 33 0 

30 

1203 

Li 49 32 

0 

Blue mud, urith "remains 

51&59 

Lai 49“ 32' 30", at p. 69. 




Ln. 48 5 0 



Ln. 48 4 

0 

of Bones, &c.** 


21 

80 

1450 

Li 60 6 0 

80 

1405 

Li 60 6 

0 

Ooze, “full of Foraminifora, 

47 A 59 

Lai 60“ 6' 30", at p. 69. 




Ln. 46 45 0 



Ln. 45 45 

0 

when seen in theMicrosoopo.^ 


22 

26 

2330 

Li 60 26 0 

26 

2330 

Li 60 26 

0 

Ooze. 

44&59 





Ln. 44 19 0 


• 

Ln. 44 19 

0 




23 

25 

2260 

Li 60 46 0 

25 

2050 

Li 50 49 

0 

Ooze, uith Foraminifera. 

42&69 





Ln. 42 20 0 



Ln. 42 26 

0 



24 

19 

2035 

Li 62 11 0 


2030 

Li 52 11 

0 

Ooze. 

29&58 

2030 fins, is tho eormted depth. 

25 

81 

2350 

Ln.-31 29 0 
Li 51 20 0 



Ln. 31 27 

0 



Long. 31“ 27' 30", at p. 68. 
Compare No. 26 (22). 










Ln. 38 1 0 

26 

22 

1660 

Li 51 30 0 


' 2250 

Li 51 29 

0 

Oozo. 

37&68 

Compare No. 25, 2350 fathoms. 




Ln. .38 0 0 



liiit 38 0 

0 



27 

85 

2176 

Li 52 16 30 

85 

2176 

Li 62 16 30 

Oozo. 

27&58 

Long. 29“ 28' 30", at p. 68. * 




Ln. 29 28 30 



Ln. 29 28 

0 



28 

86 

1950 

Li 52 25 0 

86 

2050 

Lt. 62 26 

0 

Ooze. 

26 A 68 





Ln. 28 10 0 



Ln. 28 10 

0 




29 

15 

1776' 

Li 62 33 30 

15 

1800? 

Li 52 46 

0 

Ooze, with Foraminifera 

21 A 58 





Ln. 21 16 0 



Ln. 21 20 

0 

and Diatomaceffi. 



80 

90 

2050 

Li 62 16 0 

tilil 

2050 

Li 62 16 30 

Oozo. 

16 A 58 


31 

13 

2050 

Ln. 16 46 0 
Li 62 16 0 
Ln. 16 42 0 



Ln. 16 46 

0 



Compare No. 30 (90), 2050 fins. 







32 

12 

1760 

Li 52 21 30 

12 

1760 

Li 62 21 30 

Ooze. 

14 A 58 

Lai 62“ 21' 40", at p. 68. 




Ln. 15 6 0 



Ln. 15 6 

0 



33 

93 

200 

Li 62 16 0 

? 

240 

Li 62 17 

0 

Fine sand. 

13 A 68 

Posdbly the same Soundings. 




Ln. 14 30 0 



Ln. 14 30 

0 



34 

95 

223 

Li 62 11 0 








35 

98 

415 

Ln. 13 45 0 
Li 52 8 30 
Ln. 12 31 0 
Li 62 0 30 

> 






’ Not noticed, but intermediate 
< to others mentioned at pp. 
^3A68. 

36 

7 

338 







Ln. 12 7 30 


87 

99 

90 

Li 62 1 0 


90 

Li 62 1 

0 

Sand. 

13 A 58 

Long. 11“ 14' 40", at p. 68. 




Ln. 11 14 40 



Ln. 11 16 

0 



38 

100 

78 

Li 51 59 0 

f 

78 

Li 61 59 

0 

Fine sand. 

13 A 58 





Ln. 11 0 0 



Ln. 11 0 

0 




39 

102 

43 

Li 61 67 0 

, , 

43 

Li 61 67 

0 

Fino sand. 

L3A58 





Ln. 10 30 30 



Ln. 10 30 

0 





* These numben refer to tiie eompartments of the box containing the spedmens. t Sm also Table TI, 

} Described as*' a light>coloiired fine mad j” "a soft mealy sabstance;** ''sticky.*’ 
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In one of the above-mentioned Soundings from the Abyssal ooze-floor of the North- 
Atlantic (Nos. 19-32), Commander Dayman observed “remains of bones” (No. 20) ;i 
and other rare extraneous objects were noticed by him in some of the deep soundings 
not included in the foregoing Table. As the presence of MoUuscan Shells and of stones 
at such depths, and so far from land, are of great interest, we append an abstract of such 
occurrences. 


N 08 » 

Fidb. 

Lat.N.&Ix)n.W. 

Materialfl. 

Report, page. 

Remarks. 


1950 

Lat. 52 37 
Long. 17 39 

One small stone. 

17 &58 




Lat. 62 30 
Long. 19 10 

Ooze, full of Foramini- 
fera and Diatomaccflc. 

19&58 


87 


lAt. 62 29 
Long. 20 14 

Ooze. 

26 & 58 

The deepest sounding showing bottom: 
but a deeper (2424 fms.) was exactly 
measured Lat. 51°9' N., Long. 40® 3'W. 

18 

1675 

Lat. 62 14 
Long. 30 45 

Broken Shells. 

9, 28, 58 

176.6 fathoms, at p. 9. 



Lat. 61 52 
Long. 33 21 

Two small stones. 

9, 31, 32, 58 

Marked “ oz.” on the Chart by mistake. 

27 

2225 

Lat. 60 14 
Long. 46 23 

Oozo and stones. 

46&59 


28 

1450 

T^t. 50 9 
Loi^. 46 15 

Ooze and stones. 

49&59 


29 

1495 

Lat. 49 47 
Long. 46 62 

All stones, at p. .60. 

50 & 59 



* In the box of specimens. 
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VIL Neu) Obaervatiom upoi^ the Minute Anatomy of the PapUUB of the Frog's Tongue* 
By Lionel S. Beale, M.B*^ F.B.8,^ FeUoeo of. the Boytd College of Fhysiciane, 
ProfessAh of Physiology and of Qeneral and Morbid Anatomy in King's College, 
London;; Physician to King's College Hospital, dec* 

BeceiTed June 16, — ^Bead June 16, 1864. 


In this paper I propose to give the results of some recent investigations upon the minute 
anatomy of the beautiful fungiform papillm of the tongue of the little green tree>firog 
(Hyla arborea). The specimens have been prepared according to the principles laid 
down in former communications. The success I have met with in this dnd other minute 
anatomical inquiries is, I believe, almost entirely due -to the process of investigation 
which 1 have adopted for some years past, and which enables me to render specimens 
very transparent, and to demonstrate all the tissues in one specimen. By this plan 
sections are obtained so exceedingly thin, without the destruction even of tiie most 
delicate tissues, that they may be examined under the highest powers which it is possible 
to obtain magnifying 1700 linear, and magnifying about 3000 linear). 

The fol]owingf*are among the most recent contributions to the anatomy of the papillae 
of the frog’s tongue ; — 

Walleb : “ Minute structure of the Papillae and Nerves of the Tongue of the Frog 
and Toad,” Philosophical Transactions, 1847. 

Billroth: “Ueber die Epithelzellen der frosch>zunge, sowie fiber den Bau der 
cylinder-und flimmerepithelien und ihr Yerhaltniss zum bind^webe,” Archiv fiir 
Anat. Physiologie, 1868, S. 163. 

Hoteb : ** Mikroskopiche Untersuchungen fiber die zunge des Frosches,” Archiv fur 
Anat. Phys. 1869, S. 488. 

Axel Key : “ Ueber d. Endigungen d. Geschmacksnerven in der zunge I^sches,” 
MOllbb’s Archiv, 1861, S. 329. 

Habtmann : ** Ueber die Endigungsweise der nerven in den Papillae-fiingiformes der 
Froschzunge,” Archiv fur Anat. Phys. 1863, S. 634. 

Although the views of Axel Key are supported by schematic figures which do not 
accurately represent the real arrangement of the tissues, they approach mudi nearer 
to the truth than those of other observers. He describes two kinds of cells at the 
summit of the papilla, epithelial and special cells concerned in taste. I have not 
been able to verify his statements in this particular. He has not demonstrated the 
peculiar network at the summit of the papilla which is seen so distinctly in my sped* 
mens, and his delineations of the prolongation of the axis-cylinder alone, and its divi- 
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non into fibres fiur too fine to be risible by the magnifying powers employed, and the 
abrupt cessation of the white substance delineated by him, are evidently schematic,—- 
indeed he does not pretend that the figures referred to are copies from nature. Still 
his inferences r^arding the division of the nerve-fibres into very fine fibres which pass 
into the epithelium-like tissue at the summit of the papilla, approach much nearer 
to the actual arrangement than those of any other observers with* which I am 
acquainted. 

The latest researches upon the mode of termination of the nerves are by Dr. Habt- 
MAmr. These are concluded in the Number of Reichebt and Du Bois-RETMOiirD’s 
*Archiv’ for 1863, which has only just been received in this country (June 1864). The 
drawings of the papillm ‘accompanying this memoir, especially fig. 66, plate 18, form an 
excellent illustration of how most beautiful and well-defined structures may be rendered 
quite invisible by being soaked in aqueous solution of bichromate of potash for three 
days, one day in carmine solution, and then in caustic soda ! 

In order that I may not express myself against the mode of preparation followed by 
this and many other observers -in Germany in the present day more strongly than is 
justified by the results obtained as shown by their own drawings, I would refer to 
Habtmann’b figure. Of this drawing it is not too much to say that it represents 
nothing sufficiently definite to enable any one to form an idea of the structure of the 
part. The drawing, and I conclude the preparation from which it was taken, are far 
behind the day ; and it seems to me most remarkable that after all the anatomical 
research of the last twenty years an observer should publish such a figbre as this as a 
representation of natural structure. The nerve-fibres are compl^ly altered by the 
mode of investigation followed, and the finer fibres are of course destroyed or rendered 
invisible. Nor can 1 admit that the epithelium upon the summit of the papillse reprer 
sented in his fig. 64 gives a correct idea of this structure. 

It may be proved conclusively by experiments that soaking delicate animal tissues in 
dilute aqueous solution of bichromate of potash renders, invisible and destroys structures 
which can be demonstrated by other means. Inquiries conducted by the aid of such 
plans of preparation retard rather than advance anatomical inquiry, for some of the 
most important anatomical characters are rendered completely invisible. The very 
confiicting opinions now entertained by observers in Germany upon the structure of 
these papillss, render it important that they should be studied again with the advantage 
of the highest powers, and the most advantageous methods of preparation which we 
now possess. 

In this communication I shall only attempt to describe briefiy those points which I 
believe to be new, and which are I conceive demonstrated in my specimens for the first 
time. Most of the points described in this paper w^ demonstrated more than eighteen 
months ago, and during this period the specimens hav#been repeatedly studied and 
^own to other observers. The points described can still be demonstrated in the same 
specimens (June 1864). 
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The structures altering into the formation of tiie papilla are the fttllowing:-^ 

1. The connective tissue which forms the body of the papilla. 

2. The ” epitheliuim’* 

8. The nerve-fibres in the body of the papilla, and the fibres prolonged from them 
which form a plexus upon its summit. 

4. Neire-fibres ramifying in the connective tissue, upon the capillary vessels and 
amongst the muscular fibres. 

6. The muscular fibres. 

6. The vessels. 


The ComiecHve Tissue. 

The nerves, vessels, and muscular ‘fibres are imbedded in a very transparent basis- 
substance which exhibits a slightly striated or fibrous appearance when stretchedi 
but this structure in all the papillae of the Hyla is exceedingly delicate and trans- 
parent. • 

The great majority of the nuclei seen in this basis or connective substance are 
undoubtedly connected with the nerves, vessels, and muscular fibres, but there are a 
few which seem to belong to the connective substance alone, and may therefore be 
called “ connecHve-tisstte corpuscles*’ It is possible that these at an earlier period may 
have been connected with nerves or muscles; they have descended from the same nuclei 
or masses of germinal matter as the nuclei taking part in the production of these 
tissues. * 

I consider that indefinite connective tissue of this kind results {arincipally from the 
accumulation of the remains of higher structures, especially nerve-fibres, which were in 
a state of functional activity at an earlier period of life. At an early period of deve- 
lopment nuclei (masses of germinal matter) can alone be detected. As development 
proceeds, tissue is formed by these nuclei, and increases as age advances. The large 
and fully-formed fungiform papillse have twice as many nerve-fibres as smaller and 
younger ones. During the development of such an organ as one of these papillse many 
changes occur, and much texture is produced and removed before the papilla attains 
its fully developed state. That passive substance called connective tissue which remains 
and occupies the intervals between the higher tissues, which possess active and spedal 
endowmoits, slowly accumulates, but undergoes condensation as the organ advances in 
age. Amongst this are a few nuclei which can no longer produce anything but inde- 
finite “connective tissue” of the same charactor. In Plate XXL fig. 9 it would have 
been impossible, had the specimai been prepared in the usual manner, to have deten* 
mined if the nuclei marked a, b were nuclei of the muscle concerned in produdng 
musde, or connective-tissue corpuscles concerned in the formation of connective tissue 
only. This question requires%estudy from a new point of view. It is quite oortain that 
many oi the nuclei figured in all my drawings in connexion with nervee^ vmele, muaelee^ 
and oMar tissuest would» if the specimens had bear prepared in a different maBnar, so 
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that th^ conneidoiiB were not so very distinctly seen, have been called ** connective- 
TIS8I7E COBPVSCLES.” 

llie drawings accompanying my paper explain the relation which I believe the essen- 
tial structures entering into the formation of the papilla bear to tiie indefinite con- 
nective tissue in which they lie imbedded. 

The so-called epithelium upon the summit of the papilla of the frog’s tongue (Plate 
XXI. fig. 1, a) difTers from the epithelium attached to its sides .(^), that covering the 
simple papillee(c), and that on the surface of the tongue generally, in many important 
characters. As is well known it is not ciliated. The cells differ from the ciliated cells 
in several points. They are smaller than these. The nucleus is very large in proportion 
to the entire cell. The cells are not easily separated from one another, as is the case with 
the ciliated epithelium. These cells form a compact mass, the upper surface of which 
is convex. This is adherent by its lower surface to the summit of the papilla, and it is 
not detached without employing force. The cells do not separate one by one, as occurs 
with the ordinary epithelium, but the whole collection is usually detached entire, and it 
is I b«ilieve t&m a/way. 

Although some observers would assort that the two or three layers of cells repre- 
sented in my drawings do not exist, bjut that the appearance is produced by the cells of 
a single layer being pushed over one another by pressure, I am convinced that in this 
mass upon the summit of the papilla of the Hyla there is more than the single layer of 
cells represented by Hartmann, who is the latest observer on this point. 

Hartmann’s representation (2. c.) of this very same structure from the summit of the 
papilla of the Hyla is very different from my drawings. Not only do we represent these 
same cells of very different shapes, but the nucleus in my specimens is three or four 
times as large in proportion to the cell as represented by him. 

The general outline of the free surface is convex (a, a, a, fig. 1, Plate XXI.), and. 
the tissue which intervenes between the nuclei appears very transparent and projects 
a little, so as to give the convex summit a honeycombed appearance (Plate XXI. 
fig. 7). 

The under concave surface of this hemispheroidal mass which adheres to the summit 
of the papilla of the Hyla’s tongue, corresponds to the exact area over which the nerve- 
fibres of the papilla are distributed, as will presently be shown. . The shape of these 
cell-like bodies, of which the mass is composed, and their connexion with fibres is shown 
in Plate XXI. fig. 3, and in the very highly magnified specimen represented in fig. 2. 
After the examination of a vast number of specimens 1 think these figures represent 
the actual arrangement, but this point is mocft difiUcult of investigation. In the inter- 
vals between what would be called, if they were capable of complete separation from one 
another, the individual cells, fibres are seen. These fibres do not 1 think arise simply 
from the pressure to which the masses have been subjected. .I have represented the 
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anangement as I believe it to be in Plate XXI. fig. 6, from the central part of one of 
jthe hemispheroidal masses. I regard the entire hemispheroidal mass as resembling in 
^ essential structure the network I have described at the summit of the papilla, but 
the masses of germinal matter are so very close together and the fibres so much interlaced 
with one. another, that it is most diMcult to unravel the mass without destroying it 
The arrangement at the sur&ce is seen in Plate XXI. fig. 7. 

The epithelium of the tongue generally is easily removed, but many of these hemi- 
spheroidal masses remain connected with the summits of the papillae to which they 
belong. From what 1 have stated, it will I think be admitted that the constituent 
parts of the mass at the summit of the papilla could not be properly called epithelial 
cells, so that, with reference to the termination of the nerves in the papilla, I think 
it is more correct to say that nerves may be traced to special bodies or cells which 
form a hemispheroidal mass attached to the summit of the papilla, than to assert that 
the separate bodies, which compose the mass in which nerves terminate, are actual 
epithelial cells. 

In the simple papUlm (Plate XXI. fig. 1, d) of the frog’s tongue, a ‘‘nucleus” of a nerve 
sometimes projects beyond the outline of the papilla and lies amongst the epithelium. 
This nucleus, however, adheres to the papilla when all the epithelial cells have been 
detached. Tt might from its position be easily ipistaken for an epithelial cell, but it is 
^o more really related to this structure than is a ganglion-cell, or a caudate nerve-cell 
of the spinal cord. The cells of the ciliated epithelium of the frog’s tongue are not in 
^y instance, as far as J am able to observe, connected with the nerve-fibres. It is 
probable that the opposite inference, which is still held by many observers, has resulted 
from the observation of such a nucleus as is represented in Plate XXI. fig. 1, d pro- 
jecting beyond and adherent to the surface of the papilla. It is really continuous 
with the delicate nerve-fibres (e) ramifying in the substance of the papilla, but it is not 
^an epithelial cell, and remains adherent after every particle of epithelium has been 
removed. 

The nervous tissue is in all oases structurally distinct from every other tissue, in every 
part of its distribution. It never blends with epithelium any more than it blends with 
fibrous tissue, cartilage, bone, or muscle. If nerves exert any direct influence upon 
the nutrition of any of these tissues, the influence must be exerted through some 
distance. The results of anatomical research render any physiological doctrine which 
maintains that nerves act through their structural continuity with other tissues unten- 
able. My own observations lead me to conclude that nerves do not directly influence 
the processes of nutrition, growth, or development at all. They act only indirectly, and 
affect the supply of nutrient matter distributed by modifying the calibre of the vessels, 
and hence regulate the supply of blood which passes to the capillaries. The nerves 
1 believe really exert their influence upon the contractile muscular coat of the small 
arteries and veins alone, and do not act directly upon any other tissuea 
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The Nerves. 

With regard to the trunks of the nerres, 1 remark the following fiusts of im^ 
portance • 

1. That the bundle of nerve-fibres distributed to a papilla always divides into twb 
bundles which pursue opposite directions. The division of the bundle may take plfu^ 
just at the base of the papilla, or at some distance from it, but it always occurs (Plate 
XXI. fig. 1). 

2. Fine pale nerve-fibres pass from the same trunk of dark-bordered fibres as that 
which gives ofi* the bundle of nerves to the papilla. The fine fibres ramify—- 

a. Amongst the muscular fibres of the tongue (Plate XXI. figs. 1, 9). 

h. Upon the vessels (Plate XXI. fig. 1, t, f, i). 

c. In the connective tissue of the tongue generally, and also in the simple papilke 
(Plate XXI. fig. l,d, 4 

OThe division of the bundle at the base of a papilla is shown in Plate XXI. fig. 1, and 
in Plate XXII. fig. 10 is a diagram to indicate the manner in which the nerve-plexuseSi 
at the summits of the papillee are connected together by commissural fibres. Thus in 
action the papillse may be associated together. The bearing of this arrangement upon 
the existence of complete nervous circuits is discussed in my * Archives,’ vol. iv. The 
bundle in the central part of the papillwconsists of dark-bordered fibres, whicH frequently 
cross and interlace with one another in this part of their course. They vary much in 
diameter, some being so fine as scarcely to be visible. 

As the bundle passes towards the summit of the papilla, the* individual fibres divido 
and subdivide into finer branches. Now, as I have before remarked, nerves so near 
their distribution as these do not usually possess an axis-cylinder as a structure distinct 
from the white substance. The white substance docs not abruptly cease, while the axis- 
cylinder is alone prolonged onwards by itself as is often described, but the mitire fibre 
divides and subdivides. In fact dark-bordered nme-fibres, near their ultimate raihifica* 
tions, always consist of fatty albuminous material imbedded in a transparent matrix of 
connective tissue. The “tubular membrane,” “white substance,” and “axis-cylinder” 
can never be demonstrated as distinct structures near the peripheral distribution of 
nerves. The “ tubular membrane ” is nothing more than the transparent matrix in 
which one or more nerve-fibres are imbedded. 

The dark-bordered fibres divide into finer fibres about the level of the ring or half-ring 
of capillaries at the summit of the papilla. As the fibres are excdsdingly transparent, 
they are usually lost from view about this point. For example, Habthann’s fignrefi 
convey the idea that distinct dark-bordered fibres can be followed as as this point, 
but that they cannot be traced further. Above this spot the papilla is a little thicken^ 
and the tissue more granular, and hence it is not to be wondered at that great difBculty 
should have been experienced in demonstrating the further course of the nerves, or that 
many different views should be entertained upon the oft debated question of the mode 
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of ending of nerves in this situation'; but it is most certain that the fibres do divide and 
subdivide into finer and much more transparent fibres at this point, and that these again 
^vide and subdivide and form an elaborate plexus in the summit of the papilla, which 
^ ndt been before described. 

By reference to the figure^ the arrangement, which is not easily described with 
accuracy, will be at once understood, so that a minute description of it would be super- 
fluous. 

Above the plexus c (Plate XXI. fig. 3), and below the epithelium-like organ at the 
summit of the papilla (<z), is a layer (d) which appears to be composed of granular matter. 
In my most perfect specimens, however, this “granular layer,” when examined by very 
high powers under the influence of a good light, is seen to consist of a plexus of 
extremely fine fibres which interlace with one another in every direction, but which 
pass from the plexus above to the epithelium-like nervous (1) organ upon the summit 
of the papilla (Plate XXL fig. 2). I believe this granular appearance to result from 
the extreme delicacy and fineness of the nerve-fibres at this part of their course. In 
like manner the “ granular matter” seen in the grey matter of the cerebral convolutions 
and that of the retina, results mainly from the breaking down of very fine and delicate 
nerve-fibres, which undergo disintegration very soon after death, unless they are sub- 
jected to special methods of preparation. ^ 

Of the existence of the elaborate network of nerve-fibres with the large nuclei, repre- 
smited in Plate XXI. fig. 3 c, there can be no question whatever ; but there may be 
-some difference of opinion regarding the exact relation of the very fine nerve-fibres at 
the summit of the papilla, to the peculiar cells which surmount it, and the nature 
of the granular matter just described. However, there are but two possible arrange- 
ments 

1. That the nerves form a network of exceedingly fine fibres upon the summit of the 
jpapillf, upon whidi the bases of the epithelium-like cells impinge. 

2. That the very fine nerve-fibres are really continuous with the peculiar and epithe- 
lium-like cells; in which case 'these bodies must be regarded as part of the nervous 
apparatus. 

There seems to me to be so much strong evidence in favour of the last view, that 1 
venture to express a- decided opinion that this is the truth. In many specimens I have 
semi, and most distinctly, the delicate network of fibres represented in Plate XXI. 
fig. 8 . continuous with the fine nerve-fibres in the summit of the papilla, and I have 
demonstrated the continuity of these fine fibres with the matter of which the outer part 
of these peculiar cells consists (Plate XXI. fig8.s2, 3, 6). I have also seen what I 
consider to be nerve-fibres in the intervals between some of these cells (Plate XXL 
fig. 7). Upon the whole I am justified in the infmence tiiat there is a structural 
continuity between the matteif which intervmies between the masses of germinal matter 
at the summit of the papillfi and the nerve-fibres in its axis, and I consider that an 
impression produced upon the surfime of these peculiar cells may be conducted by con- 
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tinuity of tisoue to the bundle of nerve-fibres in the body of the papilla. These peculiar 
cells in the summit of the papilla cannot therefore be regarded as epithelium, and the 
mass constitutes a peculiar oigan which belongs not to epithelial structures, but to t^ 
nervous system. * 

Although there can be no doubt whatever as to the existence of an intricate and 
exceedingly delicate nervous network or plexus at the summit of every papilla, such 
a plexus might be connected with the nerves according to one of two very different 
arrangements : — 

1. The plexus might be formed at the extremity of a nerve or nerves, as represented 
in diagram (Plate XXII. fig. 17). 

2. The plexus might form a part of the course of a nerve or nerves, as represented in 
diagram (Plate XXII. fig. 18). 

If the first be true, the network must be terminal, and impressions must be conveyed 
along the fibre, of which the plexus is but the terminal expansion, direct from peri* 
phery to centre. If the second arrangement is correct, the network forms a part of a 
continuous circuit or of continuous circuits. I believe the division of the nerves at the 
base of the papilla, already adverted to, is alone sufficient to justify us in accepting the 
second conclusion as the more probable ; but when this fact is considered with reference 
to those which I have adduced in my paper published in the * Transactions ’ for . 1868, 
and that in the * Proceedings ’ for June 1864, and the observations published in several 
papers in vols. ii., iii., and iv. of my * Archives,’ and in the Croonian Lecture for 1865j 
I think the general view in favour of complete circuits is the only one which the. anato- 
mical facts render tenable. The mode of branching and division of trunks and individual 
fibres is represented in Plate XXII. figs. 20, 21, 22, 23. 

From the number and size of the nerve-fibres constituting the bundle in the centre of 
the papilla, we should infer that the finest ramifications resulting from the subdivinon 
of these branches would be very numerous, since it has been shown that the fin^ fibres 
resulting from the subdivision of a single dark-bordered fibre in the fret’s bliadder, 
palate, skin, and muscle, constitute plexuses or networks which pass over a very extended 
area. The mode of formation of a nerve-plexus is represented in Plate XXII. figs. 11 
& 14. In these beautiful little organs the numerous fibres resulting from the sub- 
division of the dark-bordered fibres are distributed over a comparatively sm^l extent 
of tissue, forming the summit of the papilla. Still we have the same formation of 
plexuses, the constant change in the direction taken by fibres, and the same crossing 
and intercrossing which have been noticed in other situations. In fiemt the nervous 
distribution in these organs present the same typical arrangement as is met with in 
other tissues, but it is compressed into a very small space. 

Now with regard to the epithelium-like structure upon the summit, it has been 
shown that the nerve-fibres are probably continuous with the material lying between 
the large nuclei. In fact if the interpretation of the appearances which 1 have given 
be correct, the arrangement may be expressed thus: — 
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The material marked a (Plate XXI. fig. 2) is a continuation of the nervous strupture 
or tissue, while the matter marked b bears the same relation to this as the so-called 
nucleus of a nerve bears to its fibre, of an epithelial cell to its wall. If this be so, the 
matter which is fireely exposed at the very summit of the papilla is at least structurally 
continuous with nerve-tissue, if it is not to be regarded as nerve itself. Jdy own opinion 
is that it is just as much nerve-tissue as a fine nerve-fibre is nerve-tissue, or the caudate 
process of a nerve-cell is nerve-tissue. The formed matter is produced by the large 
masses of germinal matter which are so very numerous, just as the formed matter of a 
central nerve-cell results from changes occurring in its germinal matter. 

It may not be out of place here to consider how the elaborate organ connected with 
the bundle of nerve-fibres of the papilla may act during life. As already stated, the 
free surface is uneven, and the arrangement is such that there are many elevations pro- 
jecting, like fibres, by slightly varying distances, from the general surface. Now from 
the intricate interlacement of the nerve-fibres in the summit of a papilla, as well as at 
the point between this and the peculiar organ (Plate XXI. fig. 3, 5), it is obvious that 
a fibre given off from one coming from the extreme left of the papilla, for example, may 
be situated a very short distance from a fibre coming* from the opposite side. Any 
object, therefore, which connects the exposed projections would produce a temporary 
disturbance in the nerve-currents which are traversing these fibres, and this alteration 
in the current would of course produce a change in the cell or cells which form part 
of the same circuit in the nerve-q^ntre. Any strong pressure would influence all the 
fibres distributed to this delicate nervous organ. 

The supposed mode of action is explained by the plan (Plate XXI. fig. 4). • 

Nerve^Utres ramijying upon the capillary vessels, in the connective tissue, 

and upon the muscular fibres. 

Many of the so-called connective-tissue corpuscles, with jiheir anastomosing processes 
or “ tubes” are really nerve-nuclei and very fine pale nerve-fibres, as has already been 
shown in observations upon the frog’s bladder. In the tongue I have followed these 
fine fibres in very many specimens. They can only be seen and traced in specimens 
prepared in syrup, glycerine, or other viscid medium miscible in all proportions with 
water. 

In Plate XXI. flg. l,/,*and in fig. 8, one of these fine branches, coming off from 
a bundle of dark-boidered fibres, is represented. Now, if examined by a low power, 
this might be mistaken for a fibre of connective tissue ; but it really consists of several 
viry fine fibres, which in their arrangement exhibit the same peculiarities observed in 
nerves ramifying in larger trunks (Plate XXII. figs. 20, 23). The fine branches divide 
and subdivide, and the delicate fibres resulting from their division can be followed for a 
very long distance. The finest are composed of several finer fibres, and they form 
nettvorks or plexuses, tl^e meshes of which vary much in size. 

The branches which are distributed around the capillaries, in the connective tissue, 
MDOCCLZV. 3 Q 
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and tP tile musular fibres, seem to result from the division and subdivision of the same 
fibres (Plate XXI. fig. 1). 

Nerves which are constantly distributed external to the capillary vessels and in thp 
connective tissue have been demonstrated by me (Plate XXII. fig. 16) (see Archives, 
vol. iv. page 1^). I consider these fibres as the afferent fibres through which an 
impression conveyed from the surface or from the tissues around capillaries, infiuences 
the motor nerves distributed to the small arteries from which the capillaries are derived. 
It is probable that these nerve-fibres pass to the very same set of central cells as that 
from which the vaso-motor fibres take their rise. It is through these fibres that changes 
in the nutrition of the tissues may affect the circulation in the neighbouring vessdb. 

In these fungiform papillse, then, there are 

1. The bundle of nerve-fibres which is distributed to the sensitive nervous organ at 
the summit. 

2. Delicate fibres which may be traced to fibres running in the same bundles as purely 
sensitive fibres. These delicate fibres are distributed 

a. Around the capillaries of the papilla (Plate XXI. fig. 1, i). Bee also Plate XXII. 
fig. 15. 

h. Some fibres ramify in the connective tissue of the simple papilles (Plate XXL 
fig. 1). 

c. Some are distributed to the muscular fibres (Plate XXI. figs. 1 & 9). 

Now the first and second fibres are probably sensitive, excitor, or afferent, whilst the 
last must be motor. From this observation it follows that certain afferent and motor 
fibAs are intimately related at their distribution, a conclusion already arrived at in my 
investigations upon the distribution of the nerves to the frog’s bladder, the palate, and 
pharynx. Moreover I think that fine fibres p’assing from the plexus of sensitive fibres at 
the summit of the papilla, establish here and there a structural continuity betwemi 
these and the fibres ramifyi^ in the connective tissue and around the capillary Tessels. 
It is very difficult to obtain a specimen which renders this perfectly certain, but I have 
been led to a ifimilar conclusion in investigations upon the corpuscula tactfis of the 
human subject. The physiological interest and importance of this branch of anatomical 
inquiry are so great, and it promises to lead to- such important results, that it cfmhot be 
too minutely or too patiently worked out. 


The muscular fibres of the papilla (Plate XXI. fig. 1) are the continuations of mus- 
cular fibres in the substance of the tongue. They are excellent examples of branchifig 
striped muscle. The finest branches are less than yg,ffffo tii of an inch in diameteis, but 
these exhibit the most distinct transverse markings. The markings, however^ graduaHy 
cease, and the fibre becomes a mere line, whidi is lost in. the (X)nnectiYe tismm at the 
summit of the papilla. The arrangement will' be understood if Plate XSGE. figs; h 
be referred to. 
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The so-called nuclei or masses of germinal matter in connexion with these fine mus- 
cular fibres present several poifits which will well repay attentive study. These masses 
of germinal matter are sometimes twice or three tftaes the width of the fibre with which 
they are connected. In a paper published in^Tart XIY. of my ^Archives,’ 1 have adduced 
facts which render it probable that these nuclei or masses of germinal matter chimge 
their position in a very remarkable manner during life. 

The conclusions 1 have arrived at upon this point are as follows : — 

The masses of germinal matter appear to move along the surface of the already-formed 
muscular tissue, and as they move part of their substance becomes converted into muscle 
(Plate XXII. fig. 13). It is in this way that new muscle is formed and new muscular 
tissue is added to that already produced. The germinal matter itself does not diminish 
in size, because it absorbs as much* pabulum as will compensate for what it loses of* 
its oMm substance by conversion into tissue. In the young muscle the nucleus increases 
in size. 

From what I have observed, I think that these oval masses of germinal matter move 
in different directions, but always in a line with the fibrillated structure, so that in 
a muscle some will be moving upwards, some downwards; and when the nuclei are 
arranged in rows or straight lines, the nuclei lying in adjacent lines will be moving in 
opposite directions. During the formation of a muscle* these masses undergo division 
in two directions, longitudinally and transversely. The two masses which result from 
the division of one will pass in opposite directions. 

As is well known, the position of these nuclei with respect to the formed muscular 
tissue is very different in different cases. Sometimes they are in the very centre of 
the elementary fibre, as in the constantly-growing fibres of the heart, sometimes upon 
its surface only, sometimes distributed at very equal distances throughout its sub- 
stance. Wherever these nuclei are situated new muscular tissue may be produced, 
and it is only in these situations that muscular tissue ever is produced ; so that by the 
position of the nuclei we learn the seat of formation of new muscle at different periods 
of lifs. 

The facts which I regard as favourable to the view above expressed concerning the 
movements of the masses of germinal matter of muscle, are derived from many sources, 
but I will refer to some observed in the case of the muscles of the papillss of the tongue. 
Here the muscular fibre is very thin and delicate, and very favourable for observation. 
The mass of germinal matter is very much wider than the muscle. Often three or four 
of these masses are seen dose together (Plate XXI. fig. 9), while for some distance above 
«.vid below the muscular fibre ts destitute of nudei. The narrowest extremity of the 
oval mass is directed in some cases towards the terminal extremity of the musde, in 
otiiers towards its base. There are often three or four fine fibres branching off firom one 
stem, and gradually tapering into fine threads towards their insertion at the summit of 
the papilla (Plate XXL fiigs. 1 & 9). The nuclei are three or four times as wide as these 
fibrea The greatest difference is observed in the distance between contiguous nudei • 

3q2 
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connected with the very same fibre. If the muscle had gone on growing uniformly in 
all parts since the earliest period of its development, the nuclei would be separated from 
one another by equal distances, or dy distances gradually but regularly increasing or 
dimi nishing from one extremity of the fibre* towards the other. 

I.thinlc tile irregular arrangement of the nuclei in these muscular fibres of the tongue 
is to be accounted for by their movements. Perhaps, of a collection of these nuclei 
close together, two may be moving upwards towards the narrow extremity of the muscle 
which is inserted into the connective tissue, while the third may be moving in the oppo> 
site direction. 

In some instances a ‘‘fault” is observed in the production of the muscular tissue, as if 
the nucleus had bridged over a space and formed a thin layer or band of muscular 
•tissue, which, when fully formed, was separated by* a narrow space or interval ^om the 
rest of the muscle. See Plate XXII. fig. 12. 

In cases in which the nuclei are distributed at intervals throughout the muscular 
tissue, as in the large elementary fibres of the muscles of the frog, the formation of the 
contractile material gradually ceases as the elementary fibre attains its full size. When 
this point has been reached some of the nuclei gradually diminish in size, and their 
original seat is marked by a collection of granules. These granules are sometimes 
absorbed, and the seat of the original nucleus is marked by a short line which gradually 
tapers at the two extremities until it is lost. 

It is almost needless to say that no alteration produced by the different contractions 
of the muscle in different parts, would account for the position of the nuclei observed 
in the fine fibres of the papillm of the frog’s tongue. 

These views, it need scarcely be said, differ entirely from those generally entertained 
upon the development and formation of muscular tissue. They are supported by 
detailed observations made in all classes of animals, and in the same species at different 
periods of age. There are some facts in connexion with the changes occurring in disease 
which afford support to this view, which involves three positions. That in the nutrition 
of muscle the pabulum invariably becomes converted into germinal matter; that the 
latter undergoes change, and gradually becomes contractile tissue ; and that all the con- 
tractile material of muscle was once in the state of the material of which the nuclei or 
masses of germinal matter are composed. It is not deposited from the blood, nor pro- 
duced by the action of the nuclei at a distance, but it results from a change in the very 
matter of the nucleus itself. The manner in which this occurs has been already dis- 
cussed in the paper above referred to (Archives, No. XIV.). It was shown that the 
oval nucleus could be followed into a very fine band of contractile tissue or fibrilla 
(Plate XXII. fig. 13). We pass from the matter of the nucleus into very transparent 
imperfectly-formed* tissue in which no transverse lines are perceptible, and from this 
into fully-developed contractile material in which the characteristic transverse markings 
are fully developed. 
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Of the CapiUariea. 

The capillaries of the papilla of the frog’s tongue aie remarkable for their large size. 
In the common frog there is a complete vascular ring at the summit of the papilla, 
through which the bundle of nerve-fibres distributed to this part pass. In the Hyla the 
same is observed in some of the papillee, but the more common arrangement may be 
described as a half ring or a simple loop, bent upon one side at. its upper part (Plate 
XXL fig. 1). 

When the large capillaries of the papilla are distended with transparent Prussian- 
blue injection, their walls are seen to be of extreme tenuity and transparency. Con- 
nected with the transparent tissue are numerous oval masses of germinal matter (nuclei), 
which are separated from one another by very short intervals. Some of these masses 
project slightly from the inner surface of the vessel into its interior, but the majority 
seem to be upon its external surface. Of an oval form, many of these latter gradually 
taper into thin fibres which are continuous with ‘the tissue of which the vascular wall is 
constituted. The delicate membrane constituting the vascular wall exhibits longitudinal 
striee, which are probably produced in its formation, and by its external surface is con- 
nected with the delicate connective tissue which forms, as it were, the basis-substance 
of the papilla, and intervenes between all the important tissues which are found in it. 
This is proved by the fact that the vessel is moved when the transparent connective 
tissue at some distance from it is drawn in a direction from the vessel. 

The most interesting point I have observed in connexion with the anatomy of these 
vessels, is the existence of very fine nerve-fibres. These form a lax network around the 
capillary. I have traced these fine fibres continuous with undoubted nerve-trunks in 
many instances, and have followed the latter into the trunks of dark-bordered fibres, 
from which the bundle in the papilla is derived. A similar arrangement of fine nerve- 
fibres has been demonstrated in connexion with other capillary vessels of the frog. 
These fine nerve-fi^jres are very distinct in several of my specimens. 

I have indeed observed, in my paper published in the Transactions for 1863, contrary 
to the statements of most anatomists, that gapillary vessels generally are freely supplied 
with nerves, but the latter and their nuclei have been regarded as connective-tissue 
fibres and connective-thsue corpuscles ; I have shown in certain specimens that, of the 
two fibres resulting from the subdivision of a dark-bordered fibre, one was distributed to 
the fibres of voluntary muscle, while the other ramified over the vessels supplying the 
muscle (Plate XXII. fig. 16). These facts, it need scarcely be said, are of great import- 
ance with, reference to the mechanism of nervous action. 

I have not succeeded in demonstrating lymphatic vessels in the papillm of the frog’s 
tongue. 

Besides the various nuclei described, there are several round, oval, and variously- 
shaped bodies, about the size of a frog’s blood-corpuscle, which are composed princi- 
pally of minute oil-globules and granules. These are not coloured by carmine. Many 
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contain a small mass of germinal matter (nncleus) in the centre, which is of course 
coloured. In some of ’the smaller ones this mass of germinal matter is much larger in 
proportion; to, the entire **celL” These bodies resemble many of the fst-cells of the 
firog, and I think it probable they are of this nature. It is, however, possible that 
these maaaes may be altered lymph-corpusdes. The Hylm which I examined had been 
for some time in confinemmit, and contained very little adipose tissue. 

Conclusions. 

1. That fine n^rve*fibres ramify in the connective tissue of which the simple papillffi 
are composed, and that connected with these nerve-fibres are oval masses of germinal 
matter or nuclei, whitfii are usually r^arded as “ connective-tissue corpuscles.” 

2. That neither the epithelial cells of the frog’s tongue generally, nor those covering 
the simple papillm, are connected with nerve-fibres. 

5. That the mass consisting of epithelium-like cells upon the summit of the fungifo^ 
papilla, is connected with the nerve-fibres, but it is not an epithelial structure. 

4. That the dark-bordered sensitive fibres constituting the bundle of nerves in the 
axis of the papilla divide near its summit into numerous very fine branches, with which 
nuclei are connected. Thus is formed a plexus or network of exceedingly fine fibres 
upon the summit of each papilla ; from this network numerous fine fibres may be traced 
into the special nervous organ, composed of epithelium-like cells upon the summit, with 
every one of which nerve-fibres appear to be connected. 

6. That the bundle of nerve-fibres distributed to a papilla always divides into two 
bundles which pursue opposite directions. The division- of the bundle may take place 
just at the base of the papilla, or at some distance firom it, but it always occurs. 

6. That fine pale nerve-fibres pass from the same trunk of dark-bordered fibres as that 
which gives off the bundle of nerves to the papilla. The fine fibres ramify — 

a. Amongst the muscular fibres of the tongue. 

b. Upon the vessels. 

c. In the connective tissue of the tongue generally, and also in the simple papillae. 

7. That the fine nucleated nerve-fibres ramify freely amongst the delicate branching 
muscular fibres of the papillae, and form plexuses or networks which exhibit no nerve- 
ends or terminations, nor in any case does a nerve-hbre penetrate through the 'sarco- 
len^ma or investing tissue of the fibre, or connect itself with the nuclei of the muscle. 
As many of the muscular fibres are so very fine and narrow, the distribution of the nerves, 
and their exact relation to the contractile tissue, can be demonstrated very distinctly in 
the case of the muscles of the papillae of the frog’s tongue. 
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Descbiftion of the Plates. 

The hgores represented in Plat^ XXI. illustrate the structure of the papillee of the 
frog’s tongue. In fig. 1 an entire fungiform papilla only in part finished is delineated. 
A portion of every tissue entering into its formation is however represented. The. 
structure of this papilla is most interesting, because in a very small space we have 
epithelium^ muecUi connective Ussue, nerves of epemal sensation^ motor nerves^ distributed 
to the branching muscular fibres^ and nerves distributed to the capillary vessels and can- 
necHve tissue which are probably afferent. In the other figures the most important 
structures entering into the formation of the papilla are represented very highly 
magnified. Many of the preparations from which these drawings have been taken are 
in my possession, and can be examined by any one desirous of seeing them. The mode 
of preparation adopted is special, and has been referred to very generally in previous 
papers. It is described in detail in ‘ How to Work with the Microscope.’ Each 
figure is fully explained in the text beneath it, so that it is unnecessary to give a more 
minute description of the illustrations in this or the following Plate. 
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VIII. A Dynamical Theory of the Electromagnetic Field. By J. Clebk Maxwell, F.B.S. 

Becoired October 27 , — Bead December 8, 1864. 


PABT I.— INTEODUCTOBY. 

(1) The most obvious mechanical phenomenon in electrical and magnetical experiments 
is the mutual action by which bodies in certain states set each other in motion while 
still at a sensible distance from each other. The first step, therefore, in reducing these 
phenomena into scientific form, is to ascertain the magnitude and direction of the force 
acting between the bodies, and when it is found that this force depends in a certain 
way upon £he relative position of the bodies and on their electric or magnetic condition, 
it seems at first sight natural to explain the facts by assuming the existence of some- 
thing either at rest or in motion in each body, constituting its electric or magnetic state, 
and capable of acting at a distance according to mathematical laws. 

In this way mathematical theories of statical electricity, of magnetism, of the mecha- 
nical action between conductors carrying currents, and of the induction of currents have 
been formed. In these theories the force acting between the two bodies is treated with 
reference only to the condition of the bodies and their relative position, and without 
any express consideration of the surrounding medium. 

These theories assume, more or Ibss explicitly, the existence of substances the parti- 
cles of which have the property of acting on one another at a distance by attraction 
or repulsion. The most complete development of a theory of this kind is that of 
M. W. Webeb*, who has made the same theory include electrostatic and electromagnetic 
phenomena. * 

In doing so, however, he has found it necessary to assume that the force between 
two electric particles depends on their relative velocity, as well as on their distance. 

This theory, as developed by MM. W. Weber and C. Neumann!, is exceedingly 
ingenious, and wonderfully comprehensive in its application to the phenomena of 
statical electricity, electromagnetic attractions, induction of currents and diamagnetic . 
phenomena; and it comes to us with the more authority, as it has served to guide the 
speculations of one who has made so great an advance in the practical part of electric 
science, both by introducing a consistent system of units in electrical measurement, and 
by actually determining electrical quantities with an accuracy hitherto unknown. 

* Eleotrodjrnamisbhe Maassbostimmungon. Leipzic Trans, rol. i. 1849, and TATton’s Scientific Memoirs, vol. r. 
art. xiv. 

t •• Explicare tentatur quomodo flat ut l^cis planum polarizationis per vires eleotricas vel magneticas decli- 
netur.” — ^Halis Saxon^, 1858. ^ 

HDCCCLXY. 3 B 
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(2) The mechanical difficulties, however, which are involved in the assumption of 
particles acting at a distance with forces which depend on their velocities are such as 
to prevent me from considering this theory as an ultimate one, though it may have been, 
and may yet 1^ useful in leading- to the coordination of ph^omena^ 

I have 'therefore preferred to seek an explanation of the fact in another direction, by 
supposing them to be produced by actions which go on in the surrounding medium as 
well as in the excited bodies, and endeavouring to explain the action between distant 
bodies without assuming the existence of forces capable of acting directly at sensible 
distances. 

(3) The theory I propose may therefore be called a theory of the Electromagnetic Mel ^ . 
because it has to do with the space in the neighbourhood of the electric or magnetic bodies, 
and it may be called a Dynamical Theory, because it assumes that in that space there is 
matter in motion,' by which the observed electromagnetic phenomena are produced. 

(4) The electromagnetic field is that part of space which contains and surrounds 
bodies in electric or magnetic conditions. 

It may be filled with any kind of matter, or we may endeavour to render it empty of 
all gross matter, as in the case of Geissler’s tubes and other se^lled vacua. 

There is always, however, enough of matter left to receive and transmit the undulaticms ' 
of light and heat, and it is because the transmission of these radiations is not greatly 
altered when transparent bodies of measurable density are substituted for the so-caUe<i ' 
vacuum, that we are obliged to admit that the undulations are those of an sethereal ' 
substance, and not of the gross matter, the presence of which merely modifies in some 
way the motion of the cethcr. 

We have therefore some reason to believe, from the phenomena of light and heat, 
that there is an sethereal medium filling space and permeating bodies, capable bf being 
set in motion and of transmitting that motion from one part to another, and of cmni*- 
municating that motion to gross matter so as to heat it and affect it in various waya> 

(5) Now the energy communicated to the body in heating it must have formerly j 
existed in the moving medium, for the undulations had left the source of heat some time 
before they reached the body, and during that time the energy must have been half in 
thet form of motion of the medium and half in the form of elastic resil&nce^ Erom 
these considerations Professor W. Thomson has argued*, that the medium must have a 
density capable of comparison with that of gross matter, and has even assigned an-inlb* 
rior limit to that density. 

(6) We may therefore receive, as a datum derifed from a branch of scienoe inde? 
pendent of that with which we have to deal, the existence of a pervading medium^ of 
small bnt real density, capable of being set in motion, and of transmitdng mbdeii 

one part to another with great, but not infinite* velocity. 

Hence the parts of this medium must be so connected that the motion of one pfu;t 

* « On the Possible Density of the Lmniniferons Medinm, anil on the MeehaaioalTs]^ of a;G«6>le Iftteiof 
Sunlight, ” Transactions of the Bojral Society of Edin^pugh (1864), p. 67. ■ 
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•3de|i«i^ ^*'8dme ivay on theinotion bftlie resti - aad'at tbe'Bame tune! these oranejdons 
• must be tospable of a* certain land of elastic yielcfoig, race the comnranication ^of motioa 
isnotinatantaneousj'but ocoapies time. 

•The medium is therefore capable of receiving and ;8toring up two kii^ of energy, 
'namely, the “actuar* enei^ depending on the motions of its parts, and ^‘potential” 
eneigy, consisting of the work which the medium will do in recovering from displace- 
ment in virtue of its elastidty. 

The propagation of undulations consists in the continual transformation of one of 
these forms of energy into the other alternately, and at any instant the amount of 
energy in the whole medium is equally divided, so that half \s energy of motion,, and 
; half is elastic resilience. 

(7) A medium having such a constitution may be capable of other kinds of *motion 
and displacement than those which produce the phenomena of light and'heat, and some 
of these may be of such a kind that they may be evidenced to our senses by the pheno- 
mena they produce. 

(8) Now we know that the luminiferous medium is in certain cases acted on by 
magnetism; for Fabadat* discovered that when a plane polarized ray traverses a? trans- 
parent diamagnetic medium in the direction of the lines of magnetic force produced by 
magnets or currents in the neighbourhood, the plane of polarization is caused to rotate. 

This rotation is always in the direction in which positive electricity must be carried 
round the diamagnetic body in order to produce the actual magnetization of the fi^ld. 

?M. VBRDETf has since discovered that if a paramagnetic body, such as solution of 
pmrchloride of iron in ether, be substituted for the diamagnetic body, the rotation is on 
' tke eipporite direction. 

Now Professor W. Thomson J has pointed out that no distribution of forces acting 
i between the parts of a medium whose only motion is that of the luminous vibrations, is 
sufficient to account for the phenomena, but that we must admit the existence of ^a 
-motion in tite medium depending on the magnetization, in addition to the > vibratory 
'motion' which constitutes light, 

It is true i that the rotation by magnetism of the plane of polarization has 'been 
'Observed only in media of considerable density; but the properties of the magneticriicld 
are not so much altered by the substitution of one medium for another, or for a vaewun, 
008 totdlow ns to suppose that the dense medium does anything more than merely modify 
vtiiemotion of the ether. We have therefore warrantable grounds forinqumiigwhetiicr 
'Tthere'may not^be amotion of the ethereal medium going on wherever magnetic effects 
imreedieerfed, imd^ww have smne reason to^ suppose that tlus'.motion isiane.ofrotalion, 

timimagnetic force asr its axis. 

iWe may now <ooB8Sder ’another iphenomenon 'jobsen'ed in .the chctromagnetic 

* Ej^wimeiital Bosearohw, Series. 10. 

f Tomptes Bedduf (18M, second half jeax, p. 620, and 1857, fiisf half year,; p.* 1201). 

^ <2Bioee0dpiga'ef fioys^Soeioty,' Jnne) 1866>and> lime ’-ISSli. 

3 B 2 
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field. When a body is moved across the lines of magnetic force it experiences what is 
called m electromotive force ; the two extremities of the body tend to become oppo- 
sitely electrified, and an electric current tends to fiow through the body. When the 
electromotive force is sufficiently powerful, and is made to act on certain compound 
bodies, it decomposes them, and causes one of their components to pass towards one 
extremity of the body, and the other in the opposite dii'ection. 

Here we have evidence of a force causing an electric current in spite of resist- 
ance; electrifying the extremities of a body in opposite ways, a condition which is 
sustained only by the action of the electromotive force, and which, as soon as that force 
is removed, tends, with an equal and opposite force, to produce a counter current through 
the body and to restore the original electrical state of the body ; and finally, if strong 
enough, tearing to pieces chemical compounds and can*ying their components in oppo- 
site directions, while their natural tendency is to combine, and to combine with a force 
which can generate an electromotive force in the reverse direction. 

This, then, is a force acting on a body caused by its motion through the electro- 
m£^etic field, or by changes occurring in that field itself; and the effect of the force is 
either to produce a current and heat the body, or to decompose the body, or, when it 
can do neither, to put the body in a state of electric polarization, — a state of constraint 
in which opposite extremities are oppositely electrified, and from whiqh the body tends 
to relieve itself as soon as the disturbing force is removed. 

(10) According to the theory which I propose to explain,^thi8 “electromotive force” 

is the force called into play during the communication of motion from one part of the 
medium to another, and it is by means of this force that the motion of one part causes 
motion in another part. When electromotive force acts on a conducting circuit, it pro- 
duces a current, which, as it meets with resistance, occasions a continual transformation 
of electrical energy into heat, which is incapable of being restored again to the form of 
electrical energy by any reversal of the process. * 

(11) But when electromotive force acts on a dielectric it produces a state of polari- 
zation of its parts similar in distribution to the polarity of the parts of a mass of irctn 
imder the influence of a magnet, and like the magnetic polarization, capable of being 
described as a state in which every particle has its opposite poles in opposite con- 
ditions*. 

In a dielectric under the action of electromotive force, we may conceive that the 
electricity in each molecule is so displaced that one side is rendered positively and^the 
other natively electrical, but that the electricity remains entirely connected with tiie 
molecule, and does not pass from one molecule to another. The effect of this action on 
the whole dielectric mass is to produce a general displacement of electricity in ascer- 
tain direction. This displacement does not amount to a current, because when it has 
attained to a certain value it remains constant, but it is the commencement of a current, 
and its vmiations constitute currents in tilie positive or the negative* difectipn according 

* Fabasat, Exp. Em. Series XL ; Hossoxn, Item, della Soe. Italiona (Kodens), v«||, zxiv. part 2. p. 48. 
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as the di^laoement is increasing or decreasing. In the interior of the dielectric there 
is no indication of electrification, because the electrification of the surface of any molecule 
is neutralized by the opposite electrification of the surface of the molecules in contact 
'with it ; but at the bounding surface of the dielectric, where the electrification is n9t 
neutralized, we find the phenomena which indicate positive or negative electrification. 

The relation between the electromotive force and the amount of electric displacement 
it produces depends on the nature of the dielectric, the same electromotive force pro* 
during generally a greater electric displacement in solid dielectrics, such as glass or 
sulphur, than in air. 

(12) Here, then, we perceive another efiect of electromotive force, namely, electric 
displacement, which according to our theory is a kind of clastic yielding to the action 
of the force, similar to that which takes place in structures and machines owing to the 
want of perfect rigidity of the connexions. 

(13) The practical investigation of the inductive capacity of dielectrics is rendered 
difficult on account of two disturbing phenomena. The first is the conductivity of the 
dielectric, which, though in many cases exceedingly small, is not altogether insensible. 
The second is the phenomenon called electric absorption*, in virtue of which, when the 
dielectric is exposed to electromotive force, the electric displacement gradually increases, 

. and when the electromotive force is removed, the dielectric does not instantly return to 
its primitive state, but only discharges a portion of its electrification, and when left to 
itself gradually acquires electrification on its surface, as the interior gradually becomes 
depolarized. Almost all solid dielectrics exhibit this phenomenon, which gives rise to 
the residual charge in the Leyden jar, and to several phenomena of electric, cables 
described by Mr. F. Jenkin f . 

(14) We have here two other kinds of yielding besides the yielding of the perfect 
dielectric, which we have compared to a perfectly clastic body. The yielding due to 
conductivity may be compared to that of a viscous fluid (that is to say, a fluid having 
great internal friction), or a soft solid on which the smallest force produces a permanent 
alteration of figure increasing with the time during which the force acts. The jielding 
due to electric absorption may be compared to that of a cellular clastic body contafiiing 
a thick fluid in its cavities. Such a body, when subjected to pressure, is compressed by 
degprees on account of the gradual yielding of the thick fluid ; and when the pressure, is 
removed it does not at once recover its figure, because the elasticity of the substance of 
the body has gradually to overcome the tenacity of the fluid before it can regain com* 
plete equilibrium. 

Several solid bodies in which no such structure as we have supposed can be foui^d, 
seem to possesq a mechanical property of this kind ; and it seems probable that the 

* Fjuudat, Es^. Bc8. 1283^1260. 

t Eeports of BritisbAssocistion, 1859, p. 248 ; and Boport of Committee of Board of Trade on Submarine 
Cables, pp. 136 A 464. 

J As, for instance, the composition of glue, treacle, &c., of which small plastic figures are mode, w^)^ after 
being distorted gradually rccoyer their shape. 
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muat siibaltiMes, if did^tncs, may possess the analogous electHeal property, and if 
mimetic,! may have corresponding properties relating to the acquisition, retention, and 
loss:of magnetic polarity. 

.i,. (16) : It appears therefore that certain phenomena in electricity and magnetism lead 
to the same conclusion as those of optics, namely, that there is an eethereal medium 
pewatding all bodies, and modified only in degree by their presence ; that the parts of 
-this medium are capable of being set in motion by electric currents and magnets ; that 
this motion is communicated i&om one part of the medium to another by forces arising 
from the connexions of those parts; that under the action of these forces there is a 
rdertain yielding depending on the elasticity of these connexions ; and that therefore 
energy in two different forms may exist in the medium, the one form being the actual 
eneigy of motion of its parts, and the other being the potential energy stored up in the 
connexions, in virtue of their elasticity. 

(16) Thus, then, we are led to the conception of a complicated mechanisih capable 
of a vast variety of motion, but at the same time so connected that the motion of one 
.part depends, according to definite relations, on the motion of other parts, these motions 
'being communicated by forces arising from the relative displacement of the connected 
parts, in virtue of their elasticity. Such a mechanism must be subject to the general 
laws of Dynamics, and we ought to be able to work out all the consequences of its 
motion, provided we know the form of the relation between the motions of the parts. 

(17) We know that when an electric current is established in a conducting circuit, 
the neighbouring part of the field is characterized by certain magnetic properties, and 
that if two. circuits are in the field, the magnetic properties of the field due to the two 
currents are combined. Thus each part of the field is in connexion with both currents, 
laiid the two currents arc put in connexion with each other in virtue of .their con- 
nexion with the magnetization of the field. The first result of this connexion that 1 
propose to examine, is the induction of one current by anotlier, and by. the motion of 
.conductors in the field. 

^The second result, which is deduced from this, is the mechanical action between con- 
duc^rs carrying currents. The phenomenon of the induction of currents has been 
deduced from their mechanical action by Helmholtz * and Thomson f . I have followed 
'■the reverse <»rder, and deduced the mechanical action from the laws of induction. 1 
have^thmi described experimental methods of determining the quantities L, M, N^on 
' which' these phenomena depend. 

(18) 1 then apply the phenomena of induction and attraction of .ciurei^ito ‘..tlie 
; exploration of the electromagnetic field, and the laying down systems of ■ Hnesr^of.imag- 
iietio force which indicate its magnetic properties. By exploring the; same'tfield witbia 
magnet, 1 show the distribution of its equipotential magnetic surfaces, cutting the lines 
of force at right angles. 

• 

* ConBerration of Force/’ Physical Sodety of Berlin, 1847; and Tatiob’s Seketifio 'i3ienunn,..1853, 
-paif4.^ 

t Beports of the British Association, 1848 ; Philosophical Majg;aaiie, Dec. 1651.. 
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'. Ilk :ordar to .bring. these re8dU8.whli&'‘ tlK'pbwer. of syttbolioBl .oahniliriiihik, I; thene 
express them in the form of the General Eqimrionsi of; thsr ift^romagutia^.llii^^ 
These lequations expreso^ : 

> (A). The relation between electric displacement, . true/ conductioii^ and- the. t6tab 
current,- compounded of both.' 

(B) The relation' between the lines of magnetic force and the induetnre co^oiMLtaof' 
a circuit, as already deduced from the laws of induction 

(C) The relation between the strength of a current and it's magnetic effects, according! 
to the electromagnetic system of measurement. 

(D) The value of the electromotive force in a body, as arising from the motion ofito! 
body in the field, the alteration of the field itself, and the variation of electric 
potential from one part of the field to another. 

(E) The relation between electric displacement, and the electromotive force whksht 
produces it. 

(F) The relation between an electric current, and the electromotive force which pre^ 
duces it. 

(G) The relation between the amount of free electricity at any point, and the electric 
displacements in the neighbourhood. 

(H) The relation between the increase or diminution of free electricity and the elec- 
tric currents in the neighbourhood. 

There are twenty of these equations in all, involving twenty variable quantities.* 

(19) I then express in terms of these quantities the intrinsic energy of the Electron 
magnetic Field as depending partly on its magnetic and partly on its electric polamaar 
tion at every point. 

Frenu' this I determine the mechanical force acting, 1st, on a moveable conductw» 
carryii^ an. electric current; 2ndly, on a magnetic pole; 3rdly, on an electrified body#. 

The last result, namely, the mechanical force acting on an electrified body, gives rise 
to an independent method of electrical measurement founded on its electrostatic effects. 
The relation between the units employed in the two methods is shown to depend on 
what I have called the “electric elasticity” of the medium, and to be a velocity, wHich 
has been experimentally determined by MM. Weber and Koulbausch. 

I then show how to calculate the electrostatic capacity of a condenser, and the 
specific inductive capacity of a dielectric. 

The case of a condenser composed of parallel layers of substances of different electric 
resistances and inductive capacities is next examined, and it is shown that the pheno- 
menon called electric absorption will generally occur, that is, the condenser, when 
suddenly, discharged, will after a short time show signs of a residual chaige. 

(2f)) The general equations are next applied \xt the . case of a magnetic disturbtmce 
propagated through a non-conducting field, and it is shown that the only disturbances 
which can be so propagated are those which are trimsverse to, the direction of propaga- 
tion, and that the velocity of propagation is the velocity a, found from experjjinents such 
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a* tiliow of Wiser, which <*sxpre88e8 the number of electrostatic units of electridty 
which are contained in one electromagnetic unit. 

This velocity is so nearly that of light, that it seems we have strong reason to con- 
clude that light itself (including radiant heat, and other radiations if any) is an electro- 
magnetic disturbance in the form of waves propagated through the electromagnetic field 
aoooxding to electromagnetic laws. If so, the agreement between the elasticity of the 
medium as calculated from the rapid alternations of luminous vibrations, and as found 
by the slow processes of electrical experiments, shows how perfect and regular the 
elastic properties of the medium must be when not encumbered with any matter denser 
than air. If the same character of the elasticity is retained in dense transparent bodies, 
it appears that the square of the index of refraction is equal to the product of the 
specific dielectric capacity and the specific magnetic capacity. Conducting media are 
shown to absorb such radiations rapidly, and therefore to be generally opaque. ' 

The conception of the propagation of transverse magnetic disturbances to the exclu- 
sion of normal ones is distinctly set forth by Professor Faraday* in his “Thoughts on 
Ray Vibrations.” The electromagnetic theory of light, as proposed by him, is the same 
in substance as that which 1 have begun to dcvelope in this paper, except that in 1846 
there were no data to calculate the velocity of propagation. 

(21) The general equations are then applied to the calculation of the coefiicients of 
mutual induction of two circular currents and the coefficient of self-induction in a coil. 
The Want of uniformity of the current in the different parts of the section of a wire at 
the commencement of the current is investigated, I believe for the first time, and the 
consequent correction of the coefficient of self-induction is found. 

These results are applied to the calculation of the self-induction of the coil used in 
the experiments of the Committee of the .British Association on Standards of Electric 
Resistance, and the value compared with that deduced from the experiments. . 

PART II.— ON ELECTROMAGNETIC INDUCTION. 

Electromagnetic Momentum of a Current. 

(22) We may begin by considering the state of the field in the neighbourhood of an 
electric current. We know that magnetic forces are excited in the field, their direction 
and magnitude depending according to known laws upon the form of the conductor 
carrying the current. When the strength of the current is increased, all the magnetic 
effects are increased in the same proportion. Now, if the magnetic state of the field 
depends on motions of the medium, a certain force must be exerted in order to increase 
or diminish these motions, and when the motions are excited they continue, so that the 
effect of the connexion between the current and the electromagnetic field surrounding 
it, is to endow the current with a kind of momentum, jusi as the connexion between 
the driring-point of a machine and a fiy-wheel endows the driving-point with an addi- 

* * Philosophical Magazine, May 1846, or Experimental Researches, iii. p. 447. 
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tional momentum, which may be called the momentum of the fly-wheel reduced to 
the driving-point. The unbalanced force acting on the driving^point increases this 
momentum, and is measured by the rate of its increase. 

In the case of electric currents, the resistance to sudden increase or diminution of 
strength produces effects exactly like those of momentum, but the amount of tMs mo- 
mentum depends on the shape of the conductor and the relative position of its different 
parts. 

Mutual Action of two Currents. 

(23) If there are two electric currents in the field, the magnetic force at any point is 
that compounded of the forces due to each current separately, and since the two currents 
are in connexion with every point of the field, they will be in connexion with each other, 
so that any increase or diminution of the one will produce a force acting with or con-** 
trary to the other. 


Dynamical Dlustration of Deduced Momentum. 

(24) As a dynamical illustration, let us suppose a body C so connected with two 
independent driving-points A and B that its velocity times that of A together with 
^ times that of B. Let u be the velocity of A, v that of B, and w that of C, and let 
tz be their simultaneous displacements, then by the general equation of dynamics*. 


where X and Y are the forces acting at A and B. 

But , 

dw du , dv , 

and 

Substituting, and remembering that ^ and iy are independent, 

. X~(Cifu+Cpi>)), 

. ( 1 ) 

Y=|(<k“+W 

We may call Op*U’\‘Opqv th*e momentum of C referred to A, and Qpgu-^Cfv its 
momentum referred to B ; then we may say that the effect of the force X is to increase the 
momentum of C referred to A, and that of Y to increase its momentum referred lo B. 

If thmre are many bodies connected with A and B in a similar way but with different 
values oip and we may treat the question in the same way by assu mi ng 

L=:2((y), M=2(Q»ff), andN=2(C2*), 

* Laobaboi, Anal. iL 2. $ 6. 

3 8 
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where the suiniitatioii is ext^ded to all the bodies with their proper Tulues of C« p^'and 
Then the momentum of the system referred to A is 


and referred to B, 
and we (diall have 


Lm +Me, 
Mm+Nw, 

X=5(L«+Mt)), 

Y=^(M«+N»), 


( 2 ) 


where X and Y are the external forces acting on A and B. 

(26) To make the illustration more complete we have only to suppose that the 
ihotion of A is resisted by a force* proportional to its velocity, which we may call 
and that of B by a similar force, which we may call Sr, R and S being coefficients of 
resistance. Then if S and n are the forces on A and B 

|=X+RM=Rw+|(Ltt+Mr), 

. ( 3 ) 

>j=Y+St;=So+|(Mw+Nr) 

If the velocity of A be increased at the rate then in order to prevent B from moving 
a force, r= must be applied to it. 

This effect on B, due to an increase of the velocity of A, corresponds to the electro- 
motive force on one circuit arising from an increase in the strength of a neighbouring 
circuit. 

This dynamical illustration is to be considered merely as assisting the reader to under- 
stand what is meant in mechanics by Reduced Momentum. The facts of the induction 
of currents as depending on the variations of the quantity called Electromagnetic Mo- 
mentum, or Electrotonic State, rest on the experiments of Faraday*, FuLicif, &a 


CoeJJicients of Induction for Two Circuits. * 

(26) In the electromagnetic field the values of L, M, N depend on the distribution 
of the magnetic effects due to the two circuits, and this distribution depends only on 
the form and relative position of the circuits. Hence L, M, N are quantities dependii^ 
on the form and relative position of the circuits, and are subject to variation ivith the 
motion of the conductors. It will be presently seen that L, M, N are geometrical 
quantities of the nature of lines, that is, of one dimension in space ; L depends on. the 
form of the first conductor, which we shall call A, N on that of the second, which we 
shall call B, and M on the relative position of A and B. 

(27) Let I be the electromotive force acting on A, sc the strength of the c^prrent, and 

* Experimental Researches, Series I., IX. t Annales de Chimie, sdr. 3. xxxiv. (1852) p. 64. 
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B the' lesutaiice, then Br will be the reeisting force. In eteady cnirenls the electro- 
motive force just balances the resisting force, but in variable currents the.resultant 
force is expended in increasing the ^‘electromagnetic momentum,” using the 

word momentum merely to express that which is generated by a force acting during a 
time, that is, a velocity existing in a body. 

In the case of electric currents, the force in action is not ordinary mechanical force, at 
least we are not as yet able to measure it as common force, but we call it electromotive 
force, and the body moved is not merely the electricity in the conductor, but something 
outside the conductor, and capable of being affected by other conductors in the neighbour- 
hood carrying currents. In this it resembles rather the reduced momentum of a driving- 
point of a machine as influenced by its mechanical connexions, than that of a simple 
moving body like a cannon ball, or water in a tube. 

Ele<^r<ymagnetic ^lotions of two Conducting Circuits. 

(28.) In the case of two conducting circuits, A and B, we shall assume that the 
electromagnetic momentum belonging to A is 

La; +My, 

and that belonging to B, 

Mor+Ny, 

where L, M, N correspond to the same quantities in the dynamical illustration, except 
that they are supposed to be capable of variation when • the conductors A or B ore 
moved. 

Then the equation of the current a; in A will be 


$=Ea;H-^(La;-fMy), (4) 

# 

and that of ^ in B 

(®) 


where | and ij are the electromotive forces, x and y the currents, and R and S the 
resistances in A and B respectively. 

Induction of one Current hy another. 

(29) Case 1st. Let there be no electromotive fordb on B,. except that which arises 
fn>m the action of A, f^d let the current of A increase from 0 to the value a;, then 

£ly+2(M*+Ny)=0, 

whence 



that is, a quantity of electricity Y, being the total induced current, will flow through B 
when X ]fses from 0 to x. This is induction by variation of the current in the primary 

3s2 
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conductor. When M is podtiye, the induced current due to increase of the ^imary 
current is negatbe. 

hfiductim ly Motion of Conductor. 

(30) X)ase 2nd. Let x remain constant, and let M change from M to M', then 

.j, M'-M 
Y= g-®; 

SO that if M is increased, which it will be by the primary and secondary circuits 
approaching each other, there will be a negative induced current, the total quantity of 
electricity passed through B being Y. 

This is induction by the relative motion of the primary and secondary conductors. 

Equation of Work and Energy. 

(31) To form the equation between work done and energy produced, multiply (1) by 
X and (2) by and add 

ir+j7^=Rr*+Sy*+a?^(La:+My)+y^(M^4-%) (8) 

Here Ia* is the work done in unit of time by the electromotive force 5 acting on the 
current x and maintaining it, and sy is the work done by the electromotive force 
Hence the left-hand side of the equation represents the work done by the electromotive 
forces in unit of time. 

Heat produced by the Currmt. 

(32) On the other side of the equation we have, first, 

Ka*+%*=H, (9) 

which represmits the work done in overcoming the resistance of the circuits in unit of 
time. This is converted into heat. The remaining terms represent work not converted 
into heat. They may be written 

4|(I®*+2 Jtiy+%*) + y*. 

Intrineic Energy of the Currents. 

(33) If L, M, N are constant, the whole work of the electromotive forces which is 
not spent against reristance will be devoted to the development of the currents. The 
whole intrinsic energy of the currents is therefore 

iL!F*-l-M4y-l*iNy*=E. . . , (10) 

This eneigy exists in a form imperceptible to our senses, probably as actual motion, the 
seat of this motion being not merely the conducting circuits, but the space surrounding 
them. 
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Mechanical Action between Condnctore. 

(34) The remaining terms, 

( 11 ) 

represent the work done in unit of time arising from the variations of L, M, and N, or, 
what is the same thing, alterations in the form and position of the conducting circuits 
A and B. 

Now if work is done when a body is moved, it must arise from ordinary mechanical 
force acting on the body while it is moved. Hence this part of the expression shows 
that there is a mechanical force urging every part of the conductors themselves in that 
direction in which L, M, and N will be most increased. 

The existence of the electromagnetic force between conductors carrying currents is 
, therefore a direct consequence of the joint and independent action of each current on 
the electromagnetic field. If A and B are allowed to approach a distance ds, so as to 
increase M from M to M' while the cuiTents are or and y, then the work done will be 

and the force in the direction of ds will be 

dU 

and this will be an attraction if a and y are of the same sign, and if M is increased as 
A and B approach. 

It appears, therefore, that if we admit that the unresisted part of electromotive force 
goes on as long as it acts, generating a self-persistent state of the current, which 
we may call (from mechanical analogy) its electromagnetic momentum, and that this 
momentum depends on circumstances external to the conductor, then both induction of 
currents and electromagnetic attractions may be proved by mechanical reasoning. 

What I have called electromagnetic momentum is the same quantity which is called 
by Faraday* the electrotonic state of the circuit, every change of which involves the 
action of an electromotive force, just as change of momentum involves the action of 
mechanical force. 

If, therefore, the phenomena described by Faraday in the Ninth Series of his Expe- 
rimental Besearches were the only known facts about electric currents, the laws of 
AifPkRE relating to the attraction of conductors carrying currents, as well as those 
of Faraday about the mutual induction of currents, might be deduced by mechanical 
reasoning. 

In order to bring these results within the range of experimental verification, I shall 
next investigate the case of a single current, of two currents, and of the six currents 
in the electric balance, so as to enable the experimenter to determine the values of 
L, M, N. . 

* Experimental Beeearchoa, Series I. 60 , &o. 
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Case of a single Circuit. 

(36) The equation of the current ar in a circuit whose resistance is R, and whose 


coefficient of self-induction is L, acted on by an external electromotive force 5, is 

S--Ra:=^La:. ...... . . . 

When § is constant, the solution is* of the form 


(13) 


where a is the value of the current at the commencement, and b is its final value. 

The total quantity of electricity which passes in time where t is great, is 

xdt^ht-\‘{a-b)^ (14) 

The value of the integral of a?* with respect to the time is 




(16) 


The actual current changes gradually from the initial value a to the final value 6, but 
the values of the integrals of x and are the same as if a steady current of intensity 

^(a-f-i) were to flow for a time 2^, and were then succeeded by the steady current b. 

The time 2 is generally so minute a fraction of a second, that the efiects on the galvano- 
meter and dynamometer may be calculated as if the impulse were instantaneous. 

If the circuit consists of a battery and a coil, then, when the circuit is first completed, 
the effects are the same as if the current had only half its final strength during the time 

2^. This diminution of* the current, due to induction, is sometimes called the counter- 


current. 

(36) If an additional resistance r is suddenly thrown into the circuit, as by breaking 
contact, so as to force the current to pass through a thin wire of resistance r, then the 

original current is a=:4> the final current is bss ^^ . 

K iC+r 


S'he current of induction is then and continues for a time 2~ 

Ji(K + r) 


R+f* 


This 


current is greater than that which the battery can maintain in the two wires R and r, 
and may be sufficient to ignite the thin wire r. 

When contact is broken by separating the wires in air, this additional resistance is 
given by the interposed air, and since the electromotive force across the new resisthnee 
is very great, a spark will be forced across. 
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If the electromotive force is of the form £ siii|7^, as in the case of a coil revolving in 
a magnetic field, then 

ar=jsin(^^— «)< 

whpre g*=:R*4-L^*, and tana=^* 


Cane of two Circuits. 


(37) Let R be the primary circuit and S the secondary circuit, then we have a case 
similar to that of the induction coil. 

The equations of currents are those marked A and B, and we may here assume 
I», M, N as constant because there is no motion of the conductors. The equations 
then, become 


Sy+M$+N|=0. 


(13«) 


To find the total quantity of electricity which passes, we have only to integrate these 
equations with respect to t; then if arj, y, be the strengths of the cuirents at time 0, 
and a;,, y, at time t^ and if X, Y be the quantities of electricity passed through each 
circuit during time t, 

(14*) 

Y =-^{M(a:o— .r,)+N(y„— y,)}. 

When the circuit R is completed, then the total currents up to time when t is 
great, are found by making 

aTg^O, ^1“®! 

then 

Y=-|4;, (16*) 

The value of the total counter-current in R is therefore independent of the secondary 
circuit, and the induction current in the secondary circuit depends only on M, the 
coefficient of induction between the coils, S the resistance of the secondary coil, and 
a;, the final strength of the current in R. 

When the electromotive force % ceases to act, there is an extra current in the pri- 
mary circuit, and a positive induced current in the secondary circuit, whose values are 
equal and opposite to those produced on making contact. 

(38) All questions relating to the total quantity of transient currents, as measured 
by the impulse given to the magnet of the galvanometer, may be solved in this way 
without the necessity.of a complete solution of the equations. The heating effect of 
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the current) the impulse it gives to the suspended coil of Webbs’s dynamometer, 
depend on the square of the current at every instant during the short time it lasts. 
Hence we must obtain the solution of the equations, and from the solution we may find 
the effects both on the galvanometer and dynamometer; and we may then make use of 
the method of Webes for estimating the intensity and duration of a current uniform 
while it lasts which would produce the same effects. 

(39) Let n,, 92, be the roots of the equation 

(LN-M>*+(IIN4*LS)»+ES=0 (16) 


and let the primary coil be acted on by a constant electromotive force Sc, so that c is 
the constant current it could maintain ; then the complete solution of the equations for 
making contact is 

a*=- 

S ni-Wj 

S n, 

From these we obtain for calculating the impulse on the dynamometer, 

(19) 



The effects of the current in the secondary coil on the galvanometer and dynamometer 
are the same as those of a uniform current 


• • • • ( 17 ) 

(18) 


for a time 


, MR 
^^KN+LS 



(40) The equation between work and energy may be easily verified. The work done 
by the electromotive force is 

L). 

Work done in overcoming resistance and producing heat, 

Rj’;r*d^+Sjyd^=c*(K^~|L). 

Energy remaining in the system, 

(41) If the circuit S is suddenly and completely interrupted while carrying a current 
c, then the equation of the current in the secondfuy coil would be 

M -^1 
y=cr^e 

This current begins with a value , and gradually disappears. 
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The toAl quantity of electricity is , and the value ofj^dt is ^^SN* 

The effects on the galvanometer and^dynamometer are equal to those of a uniform 
current for a time 2^* 


The heating effect is therefore greater than that of the current on making contact. 
(42) If an electromotive force of the form ^=E cos pt acts on the circuit R, then if 
the circuit S is removed, the value of x will be 

j 8m(^^— «), 


where 

and 


A‘=B‘+Ly, 


tan «=^* 


The effect of the presence of the circuit S in the neighbourhood is to alter the value 
of A and a, to that which they would be if R become 


and L became 


■p I MS 
T . MX 


Hence the effect of the presence of the circuit S is to increase the apparent resistance and 
diminish the apparent self-induction of the circuit R. 


On the Determination of Coefficiente of Induction ly ths Electric Balance. 

(48) The electric balance consists of six con- 
ductors joining four points, A G D E, two and two. 

One pair, A G, of these points is connected through 
the battery B. The opposite pair, D E, is connected 
through the galvanometer G. Then if the resistances 
of the four remaining conductors are represented by 
P, Q, R, .S, and the currents in them by x, x—z^ y, 
and y+z, the current through G will be z. Let the 
potentials at the four points be A, G, D, K Then the conditions of steady currents may 
be found from the equations 

ParsA~D Q(;r-«)=D-G, 

RysBsA—E S(y^^)~E“'G, 

G^— D“E B(j(-f‘y)5S“A*i-G-|"F. j 



Solving these equations for we find 

»|p+5+5+H+B(f+5)(g+5)+G(j+Q)(5+g)+j^j(P+Q+B+S)|=p(]^- 


MD 00 CL 2 C 7 . 


St 


ra)- w 
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In this expression F is the electromotive force of the battery, z the current through 
the galvanometer when it has become steady.^ P, Q, B, S the resistances in the four 
arms. B that of the battery and electrodes, and G that of the galvanometer. 

(44) If FS=QIl, then 2=0, and there will be no steady current, but a transient 
current through the galvanometer may be produced on making or breaking circuit on 
account of induction, and the indications of the galvanometer may be used to determine 
the coefficients of induction, provided we understand the actions which take place. 

We shall suppose FS=QR, so that the current z vanishes when sufficient ^ime is 
allowed, and 


i<P+Q)=y(Il+S)= 


F(P+Q)(R+S) 

(P+0)(K+S) + B(P+Q)(R+S)’ 


Let the Induction coefficients between F, Q, It S, be 
given by the following Table, the coefficient of induction 
of P on itself being between F and Q, A, and so on. 

Let g be the coefficient of induction of the galvanometer 
on itself, and let it be out of the reach of the inductive 
influence of P, Q, R, S (as it must be in order to avoid 
direct action of F, Q, R, S on the needle). Let X, Y, Z be the integrals of jr, jf, z 

with respect to t. At making contact dr, y, z are zero. After a time z disappears, and 

X and y reach constant values. The equations for each conductor will therefore be 

PX +(p )2P+(^ ' 

Q(X-Z)+(A+j >r+(m+n)y=jDd^-JC(», 

RY +(Ir-i-m)dr+(>’ +o)3^=jAd^— jEdf, (24) 

S(Y+Z) +(; +n )dr+(o +s)y=jEd«-5Cd^, ' 

• GZ=j’D^rf-jEd^. 



P 

Q 

R 

S 

p 

P 

h 

k 

1 

Q 

k 

9 

m 

n 

R 

k 

m 

r 

0 

S 

1 

n 

0 

8 


Solving these equations for Z, we find 

^{p+i5+R+S+®(p+R) (q"^5) (p+q) +PGrS(^+^+®+S)| 

(46) Now let the deflection of the gailvanomcftcsr by the instantanedus current whose 
intensity is Z be «. 

I«t the permanent deflection produced by making the ratio of PJS to QR, ^ instead of 
unity, be A 

Also let the time of v&btaition of the galvanometer needle from rest to rest be T. 
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Then oaUing the quantity 


P Q R 


■i+*(p~5) +^( 1 + 5 ) "’"(f+s) +K5~s)~’’’ 


we find 


Z 2«in la T_ T 

tan® » 1 — j 


(27) 


In determining r by experiment, it is best to make the alteration of resistance in one 
of the {(rms by means of the arrangement described by Mr. Jenkin in the Report of the 
British Association for 1863, by which any value of ^ from 1 to 1*01 can be accurately 
measured. 

We observe (a) the greatest deflection due to the impulse of induction when the 
galvanometer is in circuit, when the connexions are made, and when the resistances are 
so adjusted as to give no permanent curi'ent. 

We then observe (/3) the greatest deflection produced by the permanent current when 
the resistance of one of the arms is increased in the ratio of 1 to the galvanometer 
not being in circuit till a little while after the connexion is made with the battery. 

In order to eliminate the eflects of resistance of the air, it is best to vary g till /3=2« 


nearly; then 


f'' tan 1 $ 


(28) 


If all the arms of the balance except P consist of resistance coils of very fine wire of 
no great length and doubled before being coiled, the induction coefficients belonging to 

these coils will be insensible, and r will be reduced to The electric balance there- 
fore affords the means of measuring the self-induction of any circuit whose resistance is 
known. 

(46) It may also be used to determine the coefficient of inductien between two 
circuits, as for instabce, that between P and S which we have called m ; but it would be 
more convenient to measure this by directly measuring the current, as in (37), without 

using the balance. We may also ascertain the equality of ^ and ^ by there being no 

current of induction, and thus, when we know the value of we may determine that of 
^ by a more perfect method than the comparison of deflections. 


ExpUyraUon of the EUctromagnetic Field. 

(47) Let us now suppose the primary circuit A to be of invariable form, and let ps 
explore the electromagnetic field by means of the secondary circuit B, which we shall 
suppose to be variable in form and position. 

We may begin by supposing B to consist of a short straight conductor with its extre- 
mities sliding on two parallel conducting rails, which are put in connexion at some 
distance from the sliding-piece. 


3t2 
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Then, if sliding the moveable conductor in a given direction increases the value of M, 
a negfttive electromotive force will act in the circuit B, tending to produce a native 
current in B during the motion of the sliding-piece. 

If a current be kept up in the circuit B, then the sliding-piece will itself tend to 
move in that direction, which causes M to increase. At every point of the field there 
will always be a certain direction such that a conductor moved in that direction does 
not experience any electromotive force in whatever direction its extremities are turned. 
A conductor carrying a current will experience no mechanical force urging it in that 
direction or the opposite. 

This direction is called the direction of the line of magnetic force through that point. 

Motion of a conductor across such a line produces electromotive force in a direction 
perpendicular to the line and to the direction of motion, and a conductor carrying a 
current is uiged in a direction perpendicular to the line and to the direction of the 
current. 

(48) We may next suppose B to consist of a very small plane circuit capable of being 
placed in any position and of having its plane turned in any direction. The value of M 
will be greatest when the plane of the circuit is perpendicular to the line of magnetic 
force. Hence if a current is maintained in B it will tend to set itself in this position, 
and will of itself indicate, like a magnet, the direction of the magnetic force. 

On Lines of Magnetic Force. 

(49) Let any surface be drawn, cutting the lines of magnetic force, and on this sur- 
face let any system of lines be drawn at small intervals, so as to lie side by side without 
cutting each other. Next, let any line be drawn on the surface cutting all these lines, 
and let a second line be drawn near it, its distance from the first being such that the 
value of M for each of the small spaces enclosed between these two lines and the lines 
of the first system is equal to unity. 

In this way let more lines be drawn so as to form a second system, so that the value of 
M for every reticulation formed by the intersection of the two systems of lines is unity. 

Finally, from every point of intersection of these reticulations let a line be drawn 
through the field, always coinciding in direction with the direction of magnetic force. 

(60) In this way the whole field will be filled with lines of magnetic force at regular 
intervals, and the properties of the electromagnetic field will be completely expressed 
by them. 

For, 1st, If any closed curve be drawn in the field, the value of M for that curve will 
be expressed by the number of lines of force which pass through that closed curve. 

2ndly. If this curve be a conducting circuit and be moved through the field, an 
electromotive force will act in it, represented by the rate of decrease of the number of 
lines passing through the curve. 

Srdly. If a current be maintained in the circuit, the conductor will be acted on by 
forces tending to move it so as to increase the number of lines passing through it, and 
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the amount of work done by these forces is equal to the current in the circuit multi- 
plied by the number of additional lines. 

4thly. If a small plane circuit be placed in the field, and be free to turn, it will place 
its plane perpendicular to the lines of force. A small magnet will place itself with its 
axis in the direction of the lines of force. 

6thly. If a long uniformly magnetized bar is placed in the field, each pole will be 
acted on by a force in the direction of the lines of force. The number of lines of force 
passing through unit of area is equal to the force acting on a unit pole multiplied by a 
coefficient depending on the magnetic nature of the medium, and called the coefficient 
of magnetic induction. 

In fluids and isotropic solids the value of this coefficient fit is the same in whatever 
direction the lines of force pass through the substance, but in crystallized, strained, and 
oiganized solids the value of /i* may depend on the direction of the lines of force with 
respect to the axes of crystallization, strain, or growth. 

In all bodies fb is affected by temperature, and in iron it appears to diminish as the 
intensity of the magnetization increases. 

On Magnetic Eguipotential Surfaces. 

(51) If we explore the field with a uniformly magnetized bar, so long that one of its 
poles is in a very weak part of tile magnetic field, then the magnetic forces will perform 
work on the other pole as it moves about the field. 

If we start from a given point, and move this pole from it to any other point, the 
work performed will be independent of the path of the pole between the two points ; 
provided that no electric current passes between the different paths pursued by the pole. 

Hence, when there are no electric currents but only magnets in the field, we may 
draw a series of surfaces such that the work done in passing from one to another shall 
be constant whatever be the path pursued between them. Such surfaces are called 
Equipotential Surf^es, and in ordinary cases are perpendicular to the Lines of mag- 
netic force. 

If these surfaces are so drawn that, when a unit pole passes from any one to the 
next in order, unity of work is done, then the work done in any motion of a magnetic 
pole will be measured by the strength of the pole multiplied by the number of surfimes 
which it has passed through in the positive direction. 

(62) If there ere circuits carrying electric currents in the field, then there will still 
be equipotential surfaces in the parts of the field external to the conductors carrying the 
currents, but the work done on a unit pole in passing from ond to another will depend 
on the number of times which the path of the pole circulates routed any of these 
currents. Hence the potential in each surface will have a series of values in arith- 
metical progression, differing by the work done in passing completely round (me of the 
emrents in the field. 

The equipotei^tial surffices wiU not be continuous closed surfaces, but some of them 
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’will be limited sheets, terminating in the electric circuit as their ^mmon edge at 
boundary. The number of these will be equal to the amount of work done on a unit 
pole in going round the current, and this by the ordinary measurement =4»y, where y 
is the v^lue of the current. 

These surfaces, therefore, are connected with the electric current as soap-bubbles are 
connected with a ring in M. Plateau’s experiments. Every current y has 4Ty surfaces 
attached to it. These surfaces have the current for their common edge, and meet it at 
equal anglea^ The form of the surfaces in other parts depends on the presence of other 
currents and magnets, as well as on the shape of the circuit to which they belong. 


PART III.— GENERAL EQUATIONS OF THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD. 

(53.) Let us assume three rectangular directions in space as the axes of or, y, and 2 , 
and let all quantities having direction be expressed by their components in these three 
directions. 

Electrical Currents (p, q, r). 

(64) An electrical current consists in the transmission of electricity from one part of 
a body to another. Let the quantity of electricity transmitted in unit of 'time across 
unit of area perpendicular to the axis of x be called then is the component of the 
current at that place in the direction of or. • 

We shall use the letters r to denote the components of the current per unit of 
area in the directions of y, z. 


Electrical Displacements (f, g, h). 

(55) Electrical displacement consists in the opposite electrification Of the sides of a 
molecule or particle of a body which may or may not be accompanied with transmission 
through the body. Let the quantity of electricity which would appear on the faces 
dy.dz of an element dx^ dy, dz cut from the body be f.dy.dz^ then^is the component 
of electric displacement parallel to x. We shall usey, y, h to denote the electric 
displacements parallel to a*, y, z respectively. 

, The variations of the electrical displacement must be added to the currents p^ y, r to 
get the total motion of electricity, which we may callj/, y', r', so that 


^=s+% 


(A) 


Electromotive ^rce (P, Q, R). 

(66) Let P, Q, R represent the components of the electromotive force at any point. 
Then P represents the difference of potential per unit of length in a oonduetor 
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placed in the direction of w at the given point We may suppose an indefinitely short 
wire placed parallel to or at a given point and touched, during the action of the force P, 
by two small conductors, which are then insulated and removed from the influence of 
the electromotive force. The value of F might then be ascertained by measuring the 
charge of the conductors. 

Thus if / be the length of the wire, die difference of potential at its ends will be 
and, if C be the capacity of each of the small conductors the charge on each will be 
4CPf. Since the capacities of moderately large conductors, measured on the electro* 
magnetic system, are exceedingly small, ordinary electromotive forces arising from 
electromagnetic actions could hardly be measured in this way. In practice such measure* 
ments are always made with long conductors, forming closed or nearly closed circuits. 


Electromagnetic Momentum (F, G, H). 

(67) Let F, G, n represent the components of electromagnetic momentum at any 
point of the field, due to any system of magnets or currents. 

Then F is the total impulse of the electromotive force in the direction of x that would 
be generated by the removal of these magnets or currents from the field, that is, if P 
be the electromotive force at any instant during the removal of the system 

F=j’Pd#. 

Hence the part of the electromotive force which depends on the motion of magnets or 
currents in the field, or their alteration of intensity, is 





(29) 


Electromagnetic Momentum of a Circuit. 

(58) Let a be the length of the circuit, then if we integrate 

• J(Fs+G^+Hb)* (30) 

round the circuit, we shall get the total electromagnetic momentum of the circuit, or the 
number of lines of magnetic force which pass through it, the variations of which measure 
the total electromotive force in the circuit. This electromagnetic momentum is the 
same thing to which Professor Fabadat has applied the name of the Electrotonic State. 

If the circuit be the boundary of the elementary area iy d 2 , then its electromagnetic 
momentum is 

land this is the number of lines of magnetic £>rce which pass through the area dy dz. 

s 

MagneHo Force '(«, 0, y). 

(69) Let «(, |3, y represent the force actiiig on a unit magnetic pole placed at the 
given point resolved in the directions of sr, ‘jr, and z. 
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Coeffidmt cf Magnetic IndtictUm ((a). 

(60) Let [A be the ratio of the magnetic induction in a given medium to that in air 
under an equal magnetizing force, then the number of lines of force in unit of area 
perpendicular to w will be [a» ((a is a quantity depending on the nature of the medium, 
its temperature, the amount of magnetization already produced, and in crystalline bodies 
varying with the direction). 

(61) Expressing the electric momentum of small circuits perpendicular to the three 
axes in this notation, we obtain the following 


Eqmtims of Magnetic Force. 


d\l 


dQ 

dz^ 


rfG did . 


(B) 


Equations of Oarrents. 

(62) It is known from experiment that the motion of a magnetic pole in the electro- 
magnetic field in a closed circuit cannot generate work unless the circuit which the pole 
describes passes round an electric current. Hence, except in the space occupied by the 
electric currents, 

otdX'^^dy-{-ydzszd<p ( 31 ) 

a complete differential of ip, the magnetic potential. 

The quantity p may be susceptible of an indefinite number of distinct values, according 
to the number of times that the exploring point passes round electric currents in its 
course, the difference between successive values of p corresponding to a passage com- 
pletely round a current of strength c being iwc. 

Hence if there is no electric current. 


(O) 


-2E— 0- 

dy dz—^* 

but if there is a current y. 

Similarly, 

dai df . , 

dz'~ 

dx^dy—^' 

We may call tiiese the Equations of Currents. 
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EUctromoike Force in a (XrewU. 

(63) Let S be the electromotive force acting round the circuit A, then 

5=J(P3+Q|+Kt)*. (32) 

where de is the element of length, and the integration is performed round the circuit. 

Let the forces in the field be those due to the circuits A and B, then the electro- 
magnetic momentum of A is 

f(F^+C^$-hH§)ds=Lu+Mv, (33) 


. (34) 

. (35) 

where is a function of z, and which is indeterminate as far as regards the 
solution of the above equations, because the terms depending on it will disappear ou 
integrating round the circuit The quantity 'SK can always, however, be determined in 
any particular case when we know the actual conditions of the question. The physical 
interpretation of is, that it represents the electric potential at each point of space. 

Electroimtive Force on a Moving Conductor. 

(64) Let a short straight conductor of length a, parallel to the axis of or, move with 
a velocity whose components are and let its extremities slide along tvfo 

parallel conductors with a velocity Let us find the alteration of the electro- 
magnetic momentum of the circuit of which this arrangement forms a part 

In unit of time the moving conductor has travelled distances ^ along the 

directions of the three axes, and at the same time the lengths of the parallel conductors 

d» 

included in the circuit have each been increased by 
Hende the quantity 

3 TJ 
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will be increased by the following increments) 


“ (5 a+Ss )’ '‘“® •“ “®“®" ““ductor, 

-“§(s S+S S+S a)’ <*"« lengthening of cireuit 


The total increment will therefore be 


a 



dt 


—a 


/dJI 

\ d.c dz J dt * 


or, by the equations of Magnetic Force (8), 


—•a 



If P is the electromotive force in. the moving conductor parallel to x referred to unit 
of length, then the actual electromotive force is P« ; and since this is measured by the 
decrement of the electromagnetic momentum of the circuit, the electromotive force due 
. to motion will be 


_ dy , . dz 


(36) 


(65) The complete equations of electromotive force on a moving conductor may now 
be written as follows : — 


Eqmtions of Electronvotive Forj:e. 



The first term on the right*hand side of each equation represents the electromotive 
force arising from the motion of the conductor itself. This electromotive force is per- 
pendicular to the direction of motion and to the lines of magnetic force; and if a 
.parallelogram be drawn whose sides represent in direction and magnitude the velocity 
of the conductor and the magnetic induction at that point of the field, then the area of 
the paralldogram will represent the electromotive force due to the motion of the con- 
ductor, and the direction of the force is perpendicular to the plane of the parallelogram. 

The second term in each equation indicates the effect of chants in the position or 
strength of magnets or currents in the field. 

The third term shows the effect of the electric potential W. It has no^ffect in 
causing a circulating current in a closed circuit. It indicates the existence of a force 
urging the electricity to or from ccstain d^nite points, in the field. 
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Electric EUtsHcity, 

(66) When an electromotive force acts on a dielectiic, it puts every part of the 
dielectric into a polarized condition, in which its opposite sides are oppositely electri- 
fied. The amount of this electrification depends on the electromotive force and on the 
nature of the substance, and, in solids having a structure defined by axes, on the direc- 
tion of the electromotive force with respect to these axes. In isotropic substances, if k 
is the ratio of the electromotive force to the electric displacement, we may write the 

Equations of Electric Elasticity^ 

p=^, ] 

(i=kg, I • 

ll=M. j 

Electric Resistance. 

(67) When an electromotive force acts on a conductor it produces a current of elec- 
tricity through it. This effect is additional^ to the electric displacement already con- 
sidered. In solids of complex structure, the relation between the electromotive force 
and the current depends on their direction through the solid. In isotropic substances, 
which alone we shall here consider, if f is the specific resistance referred to unit of 
volume, we may write the 

Equations of Electric Resistance^ 

P =-£?»] 

Q=-f!z4 

n=-gr.} 

Electric Quantity. 

(68) Let e- represent the quantity of free positive electricity contained in unit# of 


volume at any part oi the fidld, th^, since this arises, firom the electrification of the 
different parts of the field not neutralizing each other, we may write ihe . 

EqmUon of Eree Electricity^ 



(69) If the medium conducts electricity, then we shall have another condition, which 
may be called, as in hydrpdyiumiics, the 

Eqmtum of Contmuityt 

• • a+l+|+s=»- 


(^) In these equations ofi the eleotromagnetic field we have assumed twenty variable 

3tt2 
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quantities, namely, 

For Mectromagnetic Momentum F G H 

„ Magnetic Intensity a 0 y 

„ Electromotive Force PQB 

• „ Current due to true conduction P 2 

„ Electric Displacement f 9 ^ 

„ Total Current (including variation of displacement) • • s' r' 

„ Quantity of free Electricity e 

„ Electric Potential 

Between these twenty quantities we have found twenty equations, viz. 

Three equations of Magnetic Force (B) 

„ Electric Currents (C) 

„ Electromotive Force . . . m 

„ Electric Elasticity (E) 

„ Electric Besistance (F) 

„ Total Currents (A) 

One equation of Free Electricity *. (G) 

„ Continuity (H) 


These equations are therefore sufficient to determine all the quantities whit^ occur 
in them, provided we know the conditions of the problem. In many questions, how- 
ever, only a few of the equations are required. 

Intrinsic Energy of the Electromagnetic Field. 

(71) We have seen (33) that the intrinsic energy of any system of currents is found 
by multiplying half the current in each circuit into its electromagnetic momentum. 
This is equivalent to finding the integral 

. E=i2(F/H-G2'-|-Hr')dV (37) 

over all the space occupied by currents, where p, r are the components of currents, 
and F, G, H the components of electromagnetic momentum. 

Substituting the values of j/, r' from the equations of Currents (C), this becomes 

) +G(£-|)+H(|-|)}iV. 

Integrating by parts, and remembering that a,*/3, y vanish at an infinite distance, the 
expression becomes 

fdH dQ\ ,^/dF rfH\ . /dG dF\\^ 

where the integration is to be extended over all space. Beferring to the equations of 
Magnetic Force (B), p. 482, this becomes 

E=^2{« • f^+y •f*y)<*V, 


( 88 ) 
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where y are the components of magnetic intensity or the force on a unit magnetic 
pole, and /Me, jcb)3, ft-y are the components of the quantity of magnetic induction, or the 
number of lines of force in unit of area. 

In isotropic media the value of (a is the same in all directions, and we may express 
the result more simply by saying that the intrinsic energy of any part of the magnetic 
field arising irom its magnetization is 



per unit of volume, where I is the magnetic intensity. 

(72) Energy may be stored up in the field in a different way, namely, by the action 
of Mectromotive force in producing electric displacement. The work done by a variable 
electromotive force, F, in producing a variable displacement, y, is got by integrating 

from P=0 to the given value of P. 

Since P=i^, equation (E), this quantity becomes 

S¥¥=i¥’=W- 

Hence the intrinsic energy of any part of the field, as existing in the form of electric 
<Uspl«eme»t,is P(P/+Q<,+iyO<JV. 

The total energy existing in the field is therefore 

(I) 

The first term of this expression depends on the magnetization of the field, and is 
explained on our theory by actual motion of some kind. The second term depends on 
the electric polarization of the field, and is explained on our theory by strain of some 
kind in an elastic medium. 

(73) I have on a former occasion* attempted to describe a particular kind of motion 
and a particular kind of strain, so arranged as to account for the phenomena. In the 
present paper I avoid any hypothesis of this kind ; and in using such words as electric 
momentum and electric elasticity in reference to the knowii phenomena of Ae induo 
tion of currents and the polarization of dielectrics, I wish merely to direct the mind of 
the reader to mechanical phenomena which will assist him in understanding the elec* 
trical ones. All such phrases in the present paper are to be considered as illustrative, 
not as explanatory. 

(74) In speaking of the Energy of the field, however, I wish to be understood literally. 
All energy is the same as mechanical energy, whether it exists in the form of motion or 
in that of elasticity, or in any other form. The energy in electromagnetic phenomena is 
irnp cbftnirii.1 energy. The only question is. Where does it reside 1 On the old theories 

* ** On Physical TJn#^ of Force/’ PIuloBOphical HogazinOi 1861-62, 
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it rendta m the ekctrified bodies, conducting circuits, and magnets, in the fonn>of an 
unknown quality called potential energy, or the power of producing certain fffects at a 
distance. On our theory it resides in the electromagnetic field, in the space surrounding 
the electrified and magnetic bodies, as well as in those bodies themselves, and is in two 
different forms, which may bo described without hypothesis as magnetic polarization 
and electric polarization, or, according to a very probable hypothesis, as the motion and 
the strain of one and the same medium. 

(75) The conclusions arrived at in the present paper are independent of this hypo- 
thesis, being deduced from experimental facts of three kinds : — 

1. The induction of electric currents by the increase or diminution of neighbouring 
currents according to the changes in the lines of force passing through the circuit. 

2. The distribution of magnetic intensity according to the variations of a magnetic 
potential. 

3. The induction (or influence) of statical electricity through dielectrics. 

We may now proceed to demonstrate from these principles the existence and laws of 
the mechanical forces which act upon electric currents, magnets, and electrified bodies 
placed in the electromagnetic field. 


PART IV.— MECHANICAL ACTIONS IN THE FIELD. 


Mechanical Farce on a Mweahle Conductor. 


(76) We have shown (§§ 34 & 35) that the work done by the electromagnetic forces 
in aiding the motion of a conductor is equal to the product of the current in the con- 
ductor multiplied by the increment of the electromagnetic momentum due to the 
motiosk* 

Letu-shmt straight conductor of length a move parallel to itself in the direction of 
with fits extremities on two parallel conductors. Then the increment of the electro- 
magnetic momentum due to the motion of a will be 


^\dx ds'' dx ds'dx dsj 


The total increment is * 


'i%at'dne to the lengthening of the circuit by increasing the length of the parallel cob-- 
dtict(»9 wil} be 

/dP dx , db' dy . rfP (fo\ . 

~^\dx ds'^ dy da ^ dz da)^‘ 

winch is by the equations of Magnetic Force (B), p. 482, 

Let X be the force acting along the direction of x per unit of length of the conductor, 
then the work done is 'Sjilx. 


(dQ 

dY\ 

\ dzi 


dli\\ 

\di~ 

dy] 

l-a( 

^dz 

dxj} 
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(Let C be the cuimit in- the cendoetor, and let'i)', / be ita,Gempoiieiits,..then 


'Xjal=Calxx 



or X=/*y 3 ^ — /M.jSr'. 

Similarly, Y=fjbar^ —fAyp'j 


(J) 


Z=[A^—(ji,uq'. j 

These are the equations which determine the mechanical force acting on a conductor 
carrying a current. The force is perpendicular to the current and to the lines of Ibree, 
and is measured by the area of the parallelogram formed by lines pai'allcl to the cnn^t 
and lines of force, and proportional to their intensities. 


Mechanical Force on a Magnet. 

(77) In any part of the field not traversed by electric currents the distribution of 
magnetic intensity may be represented by the differential coefficients of a function 
which may be called the magnetic potential. When there are no currents in the- field, 
this quantity has a single value for each point. When there are currents, the potential 
has a series of values at each point, but its differential coefficients have only one value, 
namely. 




ds 


=y- 


Substituting these values of.a, j3, y in the expression (equation 38) for the intrinsic 
energy of the field, and integrating by parts, it becomes 

The expression 

2(s + t|+^)‘*V=5>»<*V (39) 

indicates the number of lines of magnetic force which have their origin within the 
space V. Now a magnetic pole is known to us only as the origin or terminarion of 
lines of magnetic force, and a unit pole is one wliich has 4t lines belonging to it, since 
it produces unit of magnetic intensity at unit of distance over a sphere whose surface 
is 4 t. 

Hence if m is the amount of freq positive magnetism in ^nit of volume, the above 
expression may be written 4trm, and the exx)ression for the energy of the field becomes 

E=— ^40) 

If there are two magnetic poles m, and m, producing potentials and in the field , 
then if m, is moved a distance dx, and is urged in that direction by a force X, then the 
work done is Xdx, and the decrease of energy in the field is 

and these must be equal by the principle of Conser^’ation of Energy. 
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Since the distribution <Pi is determined by m,, and Pg by mg, tire quantities Pim, and 
Pg mg will remain constant. 

It can be shown also, as Gbsen has proved (Essay, p. 10), that 


so that W3 get 
or 


Xdji=d(mgPi), 

"V 

X=m,^=w,a,, 


where a, represents the magnetic intensity due to 
Similarly, Y=m^i, 

Zs=m,y,. 


; 


(K) 


So that a magnetic pole is urged in the direction of the lines of magnetic force with 
a force equal to the product of the strength of the pole and the magnetic intensity. 

(78) If a single magnetic pole, that is one pole of a very long magnet, be placed in 
the field, the only solution of p is 




m, 1 
fb r 


where m, is the strength of the pole and r the distance from it. 
The repulsion between two poles of strength m, and m, is 


mg 


dfi m^nig 

dr ftr* 


(41) 


(42) 


In air or any medium in which fjb=l this is simply but in other media the force 

acting between two given magnetic poles is inversely proportional to the coefficient of 
magnetic induction for the medium. This may be explained by the magnetization of 
the medium induced by the action of the poles/ 


Mechanical Force on an Electrified Body. 

(79) If there is no motion or change of strength of currents or magnets in the field, 
the electromotive force is entirely due to variation of electric potential, and we shall 
have (§ 66) 

t ’ dy dz 

Int^jating by parts the expression (1) for the energy due to electric displacement, and 
remembering that F, Q, R vanish at an infinite distance, it becomes 

or by the equation of Free Flectricity (G), p. 486, 

-JSCl'e)(JV. 
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l^^theinmedeiiioiis^tioiiaswasus^ in the case of the mechanical action on a ma^et, 
it may be ehown that the mechanical force on a small body containing a quantity e, of 
free electricity placed in a field , ^irhose potential arising from other electrified bodies 
is Wi » has for components 


X —- p ^ 

Z sse,^s=— R,e,. 


(D) 


So that ah electrified body is urged in the direction of the electromotive force with a 
force equal to the product of the quantity of free electricity and the electromotive force. 

If the electrification of the field arises from the presence of a small electrified body 
containing' e, of free electrity, the only solution of is * 


W,=A ?L, 

4 ir r 


(43) 


where r is the distance from the electrified body. 

The repulsion between two electrified bodies e,y «»is therefore 

k 


e. 


dr 4w 


(44) 


Measurement of Electrical Phenomena btf Mectrastatic Ejects. 

(80) The quantities with which we have had to do have been hitherto expressed in 
terms of the Electromagnetic System of measurement, which is founded on the mecha* 
nical action between currents. The electrostatic system of measurement is founded on 
the mechanical action between electrified bodies, and is independent of, and incom* 
patible with, the electromagnetic system ; so that the units of the different kinds of 
quantity have different values according to the system we adopt, and to pass from the 
one system to the other, a redaction of all the quantities is required. 

According to the electrostatic system, the repulsion between two small bodies diarged 
with quantities 9 ,, 9 , of electricity is 

where r is the distance between them. 

Let the relation of the two systems be such tiiat one electromagnetic unit of elec- 
tricity contains « electrostatic units; then 9 i=tv, and and this repulsion becomes 


9 * by eqimtioh (44) , . 


(46) 


whence k, the coefficient of ** electric elasticity ** in the medium in which the experif 
ments are made, f . e. common air, is related to v, the number of electrostatic units in one 
electromagnetic unit, by the equation 

kssianr, (46) 

3z 


XPOOGUT. 
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The qufuitity v may be determined by experiment in leTeial wayi. Aecording te ^ 
experimmits of MM. Wbbbb and Koihliuusoh, 

es 310,740,000 metres per second. 

(81) It appears from- this investigation, that if we assume that die medium which 
constitutes the electromagnetic field is, when dielectric, capable of receiving in every 
part of it an electric polarization, in which the opposite sides of every element into 
which we may conceive the medium divided are oppositely el^trified, and if we also 
assume that this polarization or electric displacement is proportional to the electro- 
motive force which produces or maintains it, then we can show that electrified bodies 
in a dielectric medium will act on one another with forces obeying the same laws as are 
established by experiment. 

The energy,, by the expenditure of which electrical attractions and repulsions are pro- 
duced, we suppose to be stored up in the dielectric medium which surrounds the electri- 
fied bodies, and not on the surface of those bodies themselves, which on our theory 
are mprely the bounding surfaces of the air or other dielectric in which the true springs 
of action are to be sought 

"Note on the Attraction of Qraxitation. 

'(82) After tracing to the action of the surrounding medium both the magnetic and 
the electric attractions and repulsions, and finding them to depend on the inverse square 
of the distance, we are naturally led to inquire whether the attractton of gravitation, 
which follows the same law of the distance, is not also traceable to the action of a 
surrounding medium. 

Gravitation differs from magnetism and electricity in this ; that the bodies concerned 
are all of the same kind, instead of being of opposite signs, like magnetic poles and 
electrified bodies^ and that the force between these bodies is an attraction and not a 
repulsion, as is the case between like electric and magnetic bodiea 

The lines of gravitating force near two dense bodiea ine exactly of the same form as 
the lines of magnetic force near two poles of the same name ; but whereas the poles are 
repelled, the bodies are attracted. Let £ be the intrinsic energy of the field surrounding 
two gravitating bodies M,, M,, and let £ be the intrinsic energy of the field surrounding 
two magnetic poles m,, m,, equal in numerical value to M„ M,, and let X be the gravi- 
tating force acting during the displacement and X' the magnetic force, 

now X and X' are equal in numerical value, but of opposite signs; so that 
mr 

Es^C-E' . 

:,l =C-2i(y+^+,^)rfV. 
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wh|re «, j9, y are the componenta of magnetic intensity. If B be the resultant gravi- 
tating force, and the resultant magnetic force at a corresponding part of the field, 

R=s-B, and «*4./3“+/=R*=R'*. 

Hence 

E=C-2iE*iV. ■ (47) 

The intrinsic enei^ of the field of gravitation must therefore be less wherever there is 
a resultant gravitating force. * 

As energy is essentially positive, it is impossible for any part of space to have nega- 
tive intrinsic energy. Hence those parts of space in which there is no resultant fince, 
such as the points of equilibrium in the space between the different bodies of a system, 
and within the substance of each body, must have an intrinsic energy per unit of volume 

greater than , 

— R* 

Where R is the greatest possible value of the intensity of gravitating force in any part of 
the universe. 

The assumption, therefore, that gravitation arises from the action of the surrounding 
medium in the way pointed out, leads to the conclusion that every part of this medium 
possesses, when undisturbed, an enormous intrinsic energy, and that the presence of 
dense bodies influences the medium so as to diminish this energy wherever there is a 
resultant attraction. 

As I am unable to understand in what way a medium can possess such properties, I 
cannot g<f any further in this direction in searching for the cause of gravitation. 


PART V.— THEORY OP CONDENSERS. 

Capacity of a Condenser. 

(83) The simplest form of condenser consists of a uniform layer of insulating matter 
bounded by two conducting surfaces, and its capacity is measured by the quantity of 
electricity on either surface when the difference of potentials is unity. 

Let 3 be the area of either surfkce, a the thickness of the dielectric, and k its coeffi- 
cient of electric elasticity: then on one side of the condenser the potential is and on 
the other side and vrithin its substance 

. w 

Since ^ and therefore /is zero outside the condenser, the quantity of electricity on its 
first surface =— 1^, and on the second The capacity of the condenser is there- 

fbfe S/ssgi in electromagnetic measure. 


3x2 
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Specific Capacity of Electfio InducH<m (D). 

(84) If the dielectric of the condenser be air, then its capacity in dettroetatio meap 

sure is ^ (neglecting corrections arising from the conditions to be fulfilled at the 

edges}.' If the dielectric have a capacity whose ratio to that of air is D, then the capap 

DS 

mty of the condenser will be — • 

Hence 

where is the value of k in air, which is taken for unity. 

Electric Absorption. 

(86) When the dielectric of which the condenser is formed is not a perfect insulator, 
the phenomena of conduction are combined with those of electric displacement. The 
condenser, when left charged, gradually loses its charge, and in some cases, after being 
discharged completely, it gradually acquires a new charge of the same sign as the original 
charge, and this finally disappears. These phenomena have been described by Professor 
Faradat (Experimental Eesearches, Series XI.) and by Mr. F. Jenkin (Report of Com- 
mittee of Board of Trade on Submarine Cables), and may be classed under the name of 
“ Electric Absorption.” 

(86) We shall take the case of a condenser composed of any number of parallel layers 
of different materials. If a constant difference of potentials between its extreme 
surfiices is kept up for a sufficient time till a condition of permanent stea(]|y ffow of 
electricity is established, then each bounding surface will have a charge of electricity 
depending on the nature of the substances on each side of it If the extreme surfaces 
be now discharged, these internal charges will gradually be ^dissipated, and a certain 
chaige may reappear on the extreme surfaces if they are insulated, or, if they are con- 
nected by a conductor, a certain quantity of electricity may be urged through the con- 
ductor during the reestablishment of equilibrium. 

Let the thickness of the several layers of the condenser be a^, &c. 

Let the values of k for these layers be respectively k„ k„ and let 

aik,~\-ajkt-^&c.z=akf (60) 

where k is the electric elasticity” of air, and a is the thickness of an equivalent con- 
denser of air. 

Let the resistances of the layers be respectively r„ r^ &c., and let &c. asr be 

the resistance of the whole condenser, to a steady current tfirough it per unit of anr&oe, 

Let the electric displacement in each layer hef„f„ See. 

Let the electric current in each layer be jpj,j7a, &c. 

Let the potential on the first surface be ‘4^,, and the electricity per unit of surfiitce Ci* 

Let the coiTesponding quantities at the boundary of the first and second anilSioe be 

and and so bn. Then by eqnations (G) and (H), 
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• &C: ‘ &C. 

But by equations (E) and (F), • 

^ (62) 

&C. &C. &C. 



After the electromotive force has been kept up for a sufficient time the current 
becomes the same in each layer, and 

^,=p,=&c. =i>= 

where ^ is the total difference of potentials between the extreme layers. We have then 


r a^k^ r * 

^ r, r, r, \ . 

*■— r *•“ r 1/’ *®' 


r a,*, r \a^g aA ,/’ j 

These are the quantities of electricity on the different sur&ces. 

(87) Now let the condenser be discharged by connecting the extreme surfaces 
through a perfect conductor so that their potentials are instantly rendered equal, then 
the electricity on the extreme surfaces will be altered, but that on the internal surfaces 
*will not have time to escape. The total difference of potentials is now 

'4^'=a,Ar/,-J-a^/e',-fe,)+as^,(e',+e,+e,), &c. =0, (64) 

whence if s', is what s, becomes at the instant of discharge, 

( 66 ) 


r «,*, .* '■ tt ' ' 

The instantaneous discharge is therefore or the quantity which would be dis- 

chaiged by a condenser of air of the equivalent thickness a, and it is unaffected by the 
want of perfect insulation. 

(88) Now let us suppose the connexion between the extreme surfaces broken, and.tlm 
condenser left to itself, and let us consider the gradual dissipation of the internal chaigMj 
Let y be the difference of potential of the extreme surfaces at any time t; then 

W 


but 
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Hence /,=A,«"^*,/,=A^"^', &c.; and by referring to the values of si, s„ &c., 
we find 

A r, ^ 

Ai=-rri 


r a|A| ai( 

A ^ ^ 

aA 

&c. ; 

so that we find for the difference of extreme potentials at any time, 


• (67) 


(89) It appears from this result that if all the layers are made of the same sub- 
stance, ’'F' will be zero always. If they are of different substances, the order in which 
the) are placed is indifferent, and the effect will be the same whether each substance 
consists of one layer, or is divided into any number of thin layers and arranged' in any 
order among thin layers of the other substances. Any substance, therefore, the parts 
of which are not mathematically homogeneous, though they may be apparently so, may 
exhibit phenomena of absorption. Also, since the order of magnitude of the coefficients 
is the same as that of the indices, the value of "V can never change sign, but must start 
from zero, become positive, and finally disappear. 

(90) Let us next consider the total amount of electricity which would pass from the 
first surface to the second, if the condenser, after being thoroughly saturated by the 
current and then dischaiged, has its extreme surfaces connected by a conductor of 
resistance R. Lety^ be the current in this conductor; then, during the dischm’ge, 

■^^=p,r,4-^,r,-f&c.=j>R. (69) 

Int^;rattng with respect to the time, and calling j'l, j',, the quantities of electricity 
which traverse the different conductors, 


lUie quantities of electricity on the several surfaces will be 

&c. ; 

and since at last all these quantities vanish, we find 


wl^ence 


it 

q, 




( 60 ) 


or 


• • ( 61 ) 
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a quantitjr eaientially positiTe ; so thal, when the primary electrification i* in one direo* 
tioB, the seoondaiy discharge is always in the same direotkm as the primary discharge*. 


FAET VI.— ELECTBOMAONETIC THEOBT Of UOHT. 


(91) At the. commencement of this paper wp made nse of the optical hypothesis of 
an elastic medium through which the vibrations of light are propagated, in order to 
dhow that we have warrantable grounds for seeking, in the same medium, the cause of 
other phenomena as well as those of light. We then examined electromagnetic pheno- 
mena, seeking for their explanation in the properties of the field which surrounds the 
electrified or magnetic bodies. In this way we arrived at certain equations expressing 
certain properties of the electromagnetic field. We now proceed to investigate whether 
these properties of that which constitutes the electromagnetic field, deduced from electro- 
magnetic phenomena alone, aret sufficient to explain the propagation of light through 
the same substance. 

(92) Let us suppose that a plane wave whose direction cosines are /, m, n is propa- 

gated through the field frith a velocity V. Then all the electromagnetic functions will 
be functions of «,=to+»^+«-Vf. • 

The equations of Magnetic Force (B), p. 482, will become 

dH dQ 

rfF , rfH 
‘^=» ST-' SiT’ 


I 


dF 


If we multiply these equations respectively by 1, nt and add, w© find 

(92) 

which shows that the direction of the magnetization must be in the plane of the wave. 

(93) If we combine the equations of Magnetic Force (B) with those of Electric 
Obrrents (C),- and put for brevity 


dP.rfG.rfH . , 


4.^=|-VO. 

4.^=g-V'H. 


(63) 




* SioM this paperwas ooaomaiiiostedtothe BoyalSo<dety,Ihsve8een apaper bj]f.Oav»Aiviiith« Aanalss 
,4eCai&niajEDrl86^ia ii%iA heliaa dadnoedl ths phanooMiMi ti elaoiM ahas rpfi ia ui atmdkif diMhaij|S 
fivin tha theoiy of eompoasd oondenaais. ^ '' 
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‘ • J£ the medium in the fidd is a perfect dieleetric there ia no hrue conduction, and tibe 
<^Qnentey, / are only variations in the elechic displacement^ or,- by tiie equations of 
Total Currents (A), 

w 


But these electric displacements are caui^ by electromotive forces, and by the equations 
of Electric Elasticity (£), 

Q^kg, R=a (66) 

These electromotive forces, are due to the variations either of the electromagnetic or 
the electrostatic functions, as there is no motion of conductors in the field ; so that the 
equations of electromotive force (D) are 


P 


dt dx * 



dt dy ’ 


•a 




R= 


dH 

dt"^ dz' 




Combining these equations, we obtain the following 



*(s~V«F)+4x^(^+g;)=0, 

*(g-VG)+v(^+g)=0, 


(67) 


• («») 


If we differentiate the third of these equations with respect to y, and the second with 
respect to s, and subtract, J and Y disappear, and by remembering the equations (B) of 
magnetic force, the. results may be written 






(69) 


(96) If we assume that «, /3, y are functions of V^=ip, the first equa* 

tion becomes 



" V=±v/5. . (71) 

' '•!' it 14 

T^. other equations give ;thq same value fpr.y, so that the wave is propagated in dither ^ 
direction with a velodty y. 
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This wave consists entirely of magnetic disturbances, the direction of magnetization 
being in the plane of the wave. No magnetic disturbance whose direction of magneti- 
zation is not in the plane of the wave can be propagated as a plane wave at all. 

Hence magnetic disturbances propagated through the electromagnetic field agree with 
light in this, that the disturbance at any point is transverse to the direction of propaga- 
tion, and such waves may have all the properties of polarized light. 

(96) The only medium in which experiments have been made to determine the value 
of k is air, in which and therefore, by equation (46), 

V=t; (72) 

* By the electromagnetic experiments of MM. Weber and Koiilbausch *, 

«= 310,740,000 metres per second 

is the number of electrostatic units In one electromagnetic unit of electricity, and this, 
according to our result, should be equal to the velocity of lig^t in air or vacuum. 

The velocity of light in air, by M. FiZEAu’sf experiments, is 

¥=314,858,000; 

according to the more accurate experiments of M. Foucault 

¥=298,000,000. 

The velocity of light in the space surrounding the earth, deduced from the coefiicient 
of aberration and the received value of the i-adius of the earth’s orbit, is 

¥=308,000,000. 

(97) Hence the velocity of light deduced from experiment agrees sufficiently well 
with the value of deduced from the only set of experiments we as yet possess. • The 
value of u was determined by measuring the electromotive force with which a condenser 
of known capacity was charged, and then dischaiging the condenser through a galvano- 
meter, so as to measui'e the quantity of electricity in it in electromagnetic measure. 
The only use made of light in the experiment was to see the instruments. The value 
of ¥ found by M. Foucault was obtained by determining the angle through which a 
revolving mirror turned, while the light refiected from it went and returned along a 
measured course. No use whatever was made of electricity or magnetism. 

The agreement of the results seems to show that light and magnetism are afiections 
of the same substance, and that light is an electromagnetic disturbance propagated 
through the field according to electromagnetic laws. 

(98) Let us now go back upon the equations in (94), in which the quantities J and 
■'F occur, to see whether any other kind of disturbance can be propagated through 
the medium depending on these quantities which disappeared from the final equations. 

* Leipzig Tronaaotione, vol. v. (1867), p. 260, or Poooksdobff’s * Annalen,’ Aug. 1856, p. 10. 
t Comptes Bendus, vol. xzix. (1849), p. 90. t IWd. vol. Iv. (1862), pp. 601, 792. 

UDCCCLXV. * 3 T 
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If we determine ^ from the equation 

+ (^8) 

and F, G', H' from the equations 

F=F-|, G'=G-|, H'=H-|, .... (74) 

then 

rfF' . dG' , rfll' ^ 

-s+-df+-s-=^> (‘®) 

and the equations in (94) become of the form 

('?+&)) (76) 

Differentiating the three equations with respect to A’, y, and z, and adding, we find that 

+?(®,y,*) (77) 


and that 


ivp=4r^f'; 
iVG'=4,^ gL, 
W‘ir=iT/g.\ 


(78) 


Hence the disturbances indicated by F, G^, H' are propagated with the velocity 

^=\/7 


— through the field ; and since • 

4t/» 

4/f ^ rfir . 

dt/ ' dx ’ 


dx 


the resultant of these disturbances is in the plane of the wave. 

(99) The remaining part of the total disturbances F, G, H being the part depending 
on is subject to no condition except that expressed in the equation 


dV 

dt 


+ -w- 


If we perform the operation V* on this equation, it becomes 


(79) 


Since the medium is a perfect insulator, Cy the free electricity, is immoveable, and 
dJ . . 

therefore is a function of x, «, and the value of J is either constant or zero, or 

uniformly increasing or diminishing with the time; so that no disturbance depending 
on J can be propagated as a wave. 

• (100) The equations of the electromagnetic field, deduced from purely experimental 

evidence, show that transversal vibrations only can be propagated. If we were to go 
beyond our experimental knowledge and to assign a definite density to a substance which 
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we should call the electi;^c fluid, and select either vitreouA' or resinous electricity as the 
representative of that fluid, then we might have normal vibrations propagated with a 
velocity depending on this density. We have, hbwever,no evidence as to the density of 
electricity, as we do not even know whether to consider vitreous electricity as a sub- 
stance or as the absence of a substance. 

Hence electromagnetic science leads to exactly the same conclusions as optical science 
with respect to the direction of the disturbances which can be propagated through the 
field; both aflirm the propagation of transverse vibrations, and both give the same velocity 
of propagation. On the other hand, both sciences are at a loss when called on to afiSrm 
or deny the existence of normal vibrations. 


Relation between the Index of Refraction and the Electroinagnetic Character of the 

substance. 


(101) The velocity of light in a medium, according to the Undulatory 'Iheory, is 



where i is the index of refraction and Vo is the velocity in vacuum. The velocity, 
according to the Electromagnetic Theory, is 

where, by equations (49) and (71), ^=g^o> ^o=45rVJ. 

Hence D=-, (80) 

ft 

or the Specific Inductive Capacity is equal to the square of the index of refraction 
divided by the coefficient of magnetic induction. 


Propagation of Electromagnetic Disturbances in a Crystallized Medium. 

(102) Let us now calculate the conditions of propagation of a plane wave in a 
medium for which the values of k and p are different in different directions. As we 
do not propose to give a complete investigation of the question in the present imperfect 
state of the theory as extended to disturbances of short period, we shall assume that the 
axes of magnetic induction coincide in direction with those of electric elasticity. 

(103) Let the values of the magnetic coefficient for the three axes be /»•, v, then 
the equations of magnetic force (B) become 




dO dF 

ds dy' 

3 y2 


( 81 ) • 
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The equations of electiric currents (C) remain as before* ^ 

The equations of electric elasticity (E) will be 

PaB4jray, 

Q=4tJV, I 

II=s4tc*A, J 

where 4jru*, 4jri*, and 43rc* are the values of h for the axes of y, z. 

Combining these equations with (A) and (D), we get equations of the form 


( 82 ) 


1 ^ , dH\ 1 /rf«F . d'^ 

l»y dx*!^ dy~^^ dzj 


)• . (83) 


(1Q4) If m, » are the direction*cosines of the wave, and V its velocity, and if 

w, (84) 

then F, G, H, and ''F will be functions of w ; and if wo put F', G', II', ’F' for the second 
differentials of these quantities with respect to w, the equations will be 

F'+ -^G'+ 


(v»-J*(^'+;))g'+ ^!!h'+^F-otV^"=0, 
(v'-c’(^+^jjH'+^F+^G'-»V^^=0. 

If we now put 

V*-V*^^|?X(J*fft+c*y)+m>(c*i»+a*X)+nX<i®^+i>)| 


• • • • 


(85) 


4 


a*6*c* //* . m* 


we shall find 




A|u.y 

FV*U-?^'VU=0, 

with two similar equations for G' and H'. Hence either 

V=0, 

u=o, 

VF=;^, VG'ssw^ and VH'=n^. 


or 


• • • 


(86) 

(87) 

( 88 ) 

(89) 

(90) 


The third supposition indicates that the resultant of F, G', H' is in the direction 
normal to the plane of the wave ; but the equations do not indicate that such a disturb* 
ance, if possible, could be propagated, as we have no other relation between 'SF and 
F, G, H'. 

The solution V =s0 refers to a case in which there is no propagation. 

The solution U=0 gpves two values for V* corresponding to values of F', G', H', which 
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are given by the equations 

(91) 


(4>- *) + ^'(a^-^»=0 (92) 

(105) The velocities along the axes are as follows: — 

Direction of propagation .... 

Direction of the electric displacements -j 


Now we know that in each principal plane of a crystal the ray polarized in that 
plane obeys the ordinary law of refraction, and therefore its velocity is the same in 
whatever direction in that plane it is propagated. 

If polarized light consists of electromagnetic disturbances in which the electric dis- 
placement is in the plane of polarization, then 

(93) 

If, on the contrary, the electric displacements are perpendicular to the plane of pola- 
rization, 

X=fA=y. (94) 

We know, from the magnetic experiments of Fabaday, PlUckeb, &c., that in many 
crystals X, f6, i* are unequal. 

The experiments of Knoblauch* on electric induction through crystals seem to show 
that a, b and c, may be different. 

The inequality, however, of X, ft, v is so small that great magnetic forces are required 
to indicate their difference, and the differences do not seem of sufficient mag^tude to 
account for the double refraction of the crystals. 

On the other hand, experiments on electric induction are liable to error on account 
of minute flaws, or portions of conducting matter in the crystal. 

Further experiments on the magnetic and dielectric properties of ci^stals are required 
before we can decide whether the relation of these bodies to magnetic and electric 
forces is the same, when these forces are permanent as when they are alternating with 
the rapidity of the vibrations of light 

* Fhilosopliic&l Magtudne, 1862. 
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Jtelation between Electric Resistance and Tran^arency. 

(106) If the medium, instead of being a perfect insulator, is a conductor whose resist- 
ance per unit of volume is f , then there will be not only electric displacements, but true 
currents of conduction in which electrical energy is transformed into heat, and the undu- 
lation is thereby weakened. To determine the coefficient of absorption, let us investi- 
gate the propagation along the axis of x of the transverse disturbance G. 

By the former equations 

by(A), 

^ = +<'i“G^-Ff)‘>y(E)and(F). ....... (96) 

If G is of the form 


G=e~^cos(jar+w^), (96) 

we find that 

o=?K!=?f^? (97) 

t t i ' 

where V is the velocity of light in air, and i is the index of refraction. The proportion 
of incident light transmitted through the thickness x is 

e-*^. (98) 

Let R be the resistance in electromagnetic measure of a plate of the substance whose 
thickness is x, breadth and length /, then 

OX 

2px=iriil^ (99) 


(107) Most transparent solid bodies arc good insulators, whereas all good conductors 
are very opaque. 

Electrolytes allow a current to pass easily and yet are often very transparent. We 
may suppose, however, that in the rapidly alternating vibrations of light, the electro- 
motive forces act for so short a time that they are unable to effect a complete separation 
between the particles in combination, so that when the force is reversed the particles 
oscillate into their former position without loss of energy. 

Gold, silver, and platinum are good conductors, and yet when reduced to sufficiency 
thin plates they allow light to pass through them. If the resistance of gold is the same 
for electromotive forces of short period as for those with which we make experiments, 
the amount of light which passes through a piece of gold-leaf, of which the resistance 
was determined by Mr. C. Hockin, would be only 10”“ of the incident light, a totally 
imperceptible quantity. I find that between and x i fen of green light gets through 
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4 

such gold>leaf. Much of this is transmitted through holes and cracks; there is enough, 
hotvever, transmitted through thh gold itself to give a strong green hue to the 
transmitted light. This result cannot be reconciled with the electromagnetic theory 
of light, unless we suppose that there is less loss of energy when the electromotive forces 
are reversed with the rapidity of the vibrations of light than when they act for sensible 
times, as in our experiments. 

• 

Absolute Values of the Electromotive and Magnetic Forces called into play in the 

Propagation of Light. 

(108) If the equation of propagation of light is 

F=Acosy(«-V0, 

the electromotive force will be 

P=-A^V8m^(*-V«); 


and the energy per unit of volume will be 

where P represents the greatest value of the electromotive force. Half of this consists 
of magnetic and half of electric energy. 

The energy passing through a unit of area is 


so that 


•\y ?1_ . 


P =y8?r|54VW, 

where V is the velocity of light, and W is the energy communicated to unit of area by 
the light in a second. 

According to Pouillet’s data, as calculated by Professor W. Thomson *, the mecha- 
nical value of direct sunlight at the Earth is 

83*4 foot-pounds per second per square foot. 

This gives the maximum value of P in direct sunlight at the Earth s distance from the Sun, 


P= 60,000,000, 


or about 600 Daniell’s cells per metre. 

At the Sun’s surface the value of P would be about 

13,000 Daniell’s cells per metre. 

At the Earth the maximum magnetic force would be T93 f . 

At the Sun it would be 4*13. 

These electromotive and magnetic forces must be conceived to be reversed twice in 
every vibration of light ; that is, more than a thousand million million times in a second. 

• Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1854 (« Mechanical Energies of the Solar System”), 
t The hoiizontal magnotio force at Eew is about 1*76 in metrical units. 
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FART VII.— CALCULATION OP THE COEFFICIENTS OF ELECTBOlfAGNETIC INDUCTION. 

General Methods. 

(109) The electromagnetic relations between two conducting circuits, A and B, 
depend 'upon a function M of their form and relative position, as has been already 
shown. 

M may be calculated in several different ways, which must of course all lead tq^ the 
same result. 

First Method. M is the electromagnetic momentum of the circuit B when A carries 
a unit „ or 

where F, 6, H are the components of electromagnetic momentnm due to a unit current 
in A, and dd is an element of length of B, and the integitition is performed round the 
circuit of B. 

To find F, G, H, we observe that by (B) and (C) 

with corresponding equations for G and H, g', and being the components of the 
current in A. 

Now if we consider only a single element ds of A, we shall have 

y=f(fo, !l=%da, 

and the solution of the equation gives 




G=^-f ds, 

q ds ’ 




where f is the distance of any point from ds. Hence 

=|J*^cos^dsds', 

• 

where 6 is the angle between the directions of the two elements ds, ds', and f is the 
distance between them, and the integration is performed round both circuits. 

In this method we confine our attention during integration to the two linear circuits 
alone. 

(110) Second Method. M is the number of lines of magnetic force which pass 
through the circuit B when A carries a unit current, or 

M = +|!ity»)dS', 

where fue, fip^, (uy are the components of magnetic induction due to unit current in A, 
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S' is a surface bounded by the current B, and Itin^n are the direction-cosines of the 
normal to the surface, the int^ration being mctended over the sur£EU^ 

We may express this in the form 


M=/Eii2^sm ^ sin ^ sin 


where dS' is an element of the surface bounded by B, ds is an element of the circuit A, 
§ is tilie distance between them, 6 and d are the angles between q and ds and between 
q and the normal to dS' respectively, and p is the angle between the planes in which 
6 and d are measured. The integration is performed round the circuit A and over the 
surface bounded by B. 

This method is most convenient in the case of circuits lying in one plane, in which 
case sin^=l, and sin^=l. 

111. Third Method. M is that part of the intrinsic magnetic energy of the whole 
held which depends on the product of the currents in the two circuits, each currmit 
being unity. 

Let a, /3, y be the components of magnetic intensity at any point due to the first 
circuit, tt', /3', y' the same for the second circuit; then the intrinsic energy of the 
element of volume dV of the field is 


The part which depends on the*product of the currents is 

^(a«'+^^'+yy')dV . . 

Hence if we know the magnetic intensities I and I' due to unit current in each circuit, 
we may obtain M by integrating 

^SfAlI'cosW 

over all space, where & is the angle between the directions of I and I'. 


Application to a Coil. 

(112) To find the coefficient (M) of mutual induction between two circular linear 
conductors in parallel planes, the distance between the curves being everywhere the sanfe, 
and small compared with the radius of either. 

If r be the distance between the curves, and a the- radius of either, then when r is 
very small compared with a, we find by the second method, as a first approximation, 

M=4«i(log,^-2). 

To approximate more closely to the value of M, let a and be the radii of the mrcles, 
and h the distance between their planes; then 

f*ss(a— 

3 z 


VDCCCLXV. 
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We obtain M by cdtisidering the following conditions 
1st. M must fulfil the differential equation 

rf«M , . 1 dM ^ 

da* + db* da 


This equation being true for any magnetic field symmetrical with respect to the common 
axis of the circles, cannot of itself lead to the determination of M as a function of a, a,, 
and h. We therefore make use of other conditions. 

2ndly. The value of M must remain the same when a and a, are exchanged. 

3rdly. The first two terms of M must be the same as those given above. 

M may thus be expanded in the following series : — 



a— a, , J^36*+ ( a, —a)* 1 (a— a|)^)(a— a, ) 

a "^16 d^ 32 a® 

a-a, , 1 A*-3(fo-ai«)_ 1 (6i«-(a-ai)*)(a-a,) 
a '*'l6 a* 48 " a® 



(113) We may apply this result to find the coefficient of self-induction (L) of a circular 
coil of wire whose section is small com])ared with the radius of the circle. 

Let the section of the coil be a rectangle, the breadth in the plane of the circle being 
c, and the depth perpendicular to the plane of the circle being h. 

Let the mean radius of the coil be «, and the number of windings n ; then we find, 
by integrating, a 

!>= ja^^j 1 1 1 x'^)dx Ay Ax' d/. 


where Wi^xydif) means the value of M for the two windings whose coordinates are xy 
and ary respectively ; and the integration is performed first with respect to x and y over 
the rectangular section, and then with respect to ar' and y' over the same space. 


L=4xn*a|log,“-|-^— |^tf~j^cot2^— ^cos 2d— ^cot*^ logcos d— gtan*dlogsin d| 


’™*'^{logy (2 sin*d+l)+3-46-|-27-475 cos»d-3-20-d) 


24a 


8in®d , loosed. 


+T5sr;iog'»“«|+&c- 

Here a= mean radius of the coil. 

„ r= diagonal of the rectangular section 
„ d= angle between r and the plane of the circle. 

„ 91= number of windings. 

The logarithms are Napierian, and the angles are in circular measure. 

In the experiments made by the Committee of the British Association for deter- 
mining a standard of T^ectrical Resistance, a double coil was used, consisting nf two 
nearly equal coils of rectangular section, placed parallel to each other, with a small 
interval between them. 
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The value of L for this coil was found in the following way. 

The value of L was calculated by the preceding formula for six different cases, in 
which the rectangular section considered has always the same breadth, while the depth 
was 

A, B, C, A+B,. B+C, A+B+C, 

and ;»=1 in each case. 

Calling the results • 

L(A), L(B), L(C),&c., 

we calculate the coefficient of mutual induction M(AC) of the two coils thus, 

2ACM(AC)=(A+B+C)*L(A+B+C)-(AH-B)*L(A+B)-(B+C)>L(B+C)+B»L(B). 

Then if w, is the number of windings in the coil A and in the coil B, the coefficient 
of self-induction of the two coils together is 

L=»?L(A) -|- 2»,w,L( AC) -}-»pL{B). 

(114) These values of L are calculated on the supposition that the windings of the 
wire arc evenly distributed so as to fill up exactly the whole section. This, however, is 
not the case, as the wire is generally circular and covered with insulating material. 
Hence the current in the wire is more concentmted than it would have been if it had 
been distributed uniformly over the section, and the currents in the neighbouring wires 
do not act on it exactly as such a uniform current would do. 

The corrections arising from these considerations may be expressed as numerical 
quantities, by which we must multiply the length of the wire, and they are the same 
whatever be the form of the coil. • 

Let the distance between each wire and the next, on the supposition that they are 
arranged in square order, be D, and let the diameter of the wire be d, then the correc- 
tion for diameter of wire is 

+2(log®+|log2+|-^). 

The coirection for the eight nearest wires is 

.f00236. 

For the sixteen in the next row 

-f 0-00083. 

These corrections being multiplied by the length of wire and added to the former 
result, give the true value of L, considered as the measure of the potential of the coil 
on itself for unit current m the wire when that current has been established fox some 
time, and is uniformly distributed through the section of the wire. 

(116) But at the commencement of a current and during ifis variation the current is 
not uniform throughout the section of the wire, because the inductive actioa between 
different portions of the current tends to make the current stronger at one part of the 
section than at another. When a uniform electromotive force P arising from any cause 

3z2 
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acts on a cylindrical wire of specific resistance f , we have 

TJ rfP 

where F is got from the equation 

d*F , I dF 

r being the distance from the axis of the cylinder. 

Let one term of the value of F be of the form Tr", where T is a function of the time, 
then the term of which produced it is of the form 


Hence if we write 




F=T+ 7 (-P+w.V’+Tl’i^ ?>-+ &■=• 
i'f=(P+S)-' 


g di^^ gjl‘.2^df^^ ® 

The total counter current of self-induction at any point is 




g3 1828 tlfi 


from t=0 to ^= 00 . 

When i=0, j,=0, (^).=0,&c. 

When <=00 ,^= ?, (f )__=0, (^)__=0. &'• 

J. 7 ■pTa'.s 

from t=:0 to = GO . 

When #=0, j?=0 throughout the section, =P, =0, ^^c. 

When <=oo,^=0 throughout . . . . (^) =0,&c. 

Also if ^ be the length of the wire, and E its resistance, 

. ■ R=*' 


end if C be the current when established in the wire, C= 

The total counter current may be written 

S(T.-T.)-i4c=-T*'yi(86)- 
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Now if the current instead of being variable firom the centre to the circumference of 
the section of the wire had been the same throughout, the value of F would have been 


F=T+^^1— 01 


where y is the current in the wire at any instant, and the total countercurrent would 
have been 


Hence 


3 I/C 

- ■5j-2»rrfr=j(T.-T.)- jpgC=-is^. say. 


L=L'— 


or the value of L which must be used in calculating the self-induction of a wire for 
variable currents is less than that which is deduced from the supposition of the current 
being constant tliroughout the section of the wire by where I is the length of the 
wire, and fit is the coefficient of magnetic induction for the substance of the wire. 

(116) The dimensions of the coil used by the Committee of the British Association 
in their experiments at King’s College in 1864 were as follows : — 


metre. 

Mean radius =a=T58194 

Depth of each coil =J=.‘01608 

Breadth of each coil .... =c=*01841 

Distance between the coils ... = *02010 

Number of windings .... w=313 

Diameter of wire =*00126 


The value of L derived from the first term of the expression is 437440 metres. 

The correction depending on the radius not being infinitely great compared with the 
section of the coil as found firom the second term is — 7345 metres.. 

The correction depending on the diameter of the wire is 

> per unit of length 

Correction of eight neighbouring wires 

For sixteen wires next to these 

Correction for variation of current in different parts of section 

Total correction per unit of length 

Length 

Sum of corrections of this kind 

Final value of L by calculation 

This value of L was employed in reducing the observations, according to tiie method 
explained in the Beport of the Committee*. The correction depending on L vanes 
as the square of the velocity. The results of sixteen experiments to which this conrec- 
tion had been applied) and in which the velomty varied from 100 revolutions in 
seventeen seconds to 100 in seventy-seven seconds, were compared by the method of 

* ‘Britiiili Aasociftticai Beporto, 1863, p. 169. 


|+*44997 

-i-*0236 
4- *0008 
-*2500 

•22437 

311*236 metres. 

70 „ 

430165 „ 
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1^ . iqiiam lo ^termme what further coireetkHi dependii^ ob tiia square of the 
ahould be applied to make the outstanding errors a minimum.' 

The result of this examination showed that tile calculated value of L should be 
multiplied by 1*0618 to obtain the value of L, which would give the most consistent 
results/ 

We have therefore L by calculation 430165 metres. 

Probable value of L by method of lea^ squares 456748 „ 

Besult of rough experiment with the Electric Balance (see ^ 46) 410000 „ 

The value of L calculated from the dimentions of the coil is probably much more 
accurate than either of the other determinations. 
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IX. On the Emhryogeny of Antedon rosaceus, lAnck (Comatula rosacea of Lamtarck). 
By Professor Wtvillb Thomson, LL.B., F.B.S.E., F.O.S., <kc. Com^ 

mumcated by 1'homas Henry Huxley, F.B.8. 

deceived December 29, 1862, — Dead February 5, 1863*. 

IjN the year 1827 Mr. J. V. Thomson, Deputy Inspector*General of Military Hospitals, 
described and figured what he believed to be a new recent Crinoid, under the name of 
Pent^prinue Fhiropceus; and in June 1835 communicated to this Society a Memoir on 
the Staiwfirii of the genus Comatula, demonstrative of the Pentacrinus Europasue being 
rile young of ouf indigenous species.” In this memoir the author describes and figures 
a series of Pentacrinus Europceus from its earliest stage, in which it is represented as 
** an attached ovum in the form of a flattened oval disk, by which it is permanently fixed 
to the point selected, giving exit to an obscurely jointed stem ending in a club-shaped 
head”; to its most perfect attached condition, in which the head is compared with, and 
found closely to resemble the youngest free Antedon taken with the dredge. 

The period of the disappearance of the pentacrinoid larvae on the oar-weed exactly 
corresponds with that of the appearance of the most minute free Antedons in the water. 
Mr. Thomson’s observations were conclusive. I am not aware that they have hitherto 
been repeated in detail on the European species, but the “ pentacrinoid ” stage of Ante- 
don has ever since been the frequent and familiar prize of the dredger, the wonderful 
beauty and gracefulness of its form and movements, and its singular relations to the 
Echinoderm inhabitants of modem and of primajval seas, rendering it an object of ever 
recurring admiration and interest. 

The remarkable discoveries of Professors Sabs and Johannes Mulleb on the meta- 
morphoses of the embryo and its appendages in other Echinoderm orders rendered it 
probable that the genn of Antedon might pass through some earlier transitional stage 
before assuming the fixed pentacrinoid form. 

Dr. W. Busch undertook this investigation, and for this purpose he visited Orkney in 
July 1849, and procured a supply of specimens in Kirkwall Bay. As those of Dr. Busch 
are only recorded observations on the early stages in the embryology of the Crinoids, 

I shol} briefly abstract his results published in Mulleb’s ‘ Archiv,’ 1849, and hiore fully 

* Subsequentljr to the reading of this paper it was arranged that the author should take up a somewhat later 
stage in the development, which ho hud at first intended to feave to Dr. Carpenter. The paper was accordingly 
returned to him that it might receive tho necessary additions ; but no alteration of importance has been made 
in the description of the earlier developmental stages, which formed tho subject of the memoir presented to tho 
Boyal Society. 
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in his own ‘ Beobachtungen iibcr Anatomie und Entwickelung einigcr wirbellosen 
Seethicre’ (Berlin, 1851). 

The author alludes to the position of the ovaiy in Antedon^ and to the peculiar way 
in which the impregnated ova remain hanging in bunches from the ovarian aperture. 
He describes the formation from the segmented yelk-mass of a uniformly ciliated club- 
shaped embryo, which escapes from the vitelline membrane and swims freely in the 
water (Bcobaclitungen, &c., pi. 13. fig. 13). During the next four-and- twenty hours a 
bunch of long cilia appears on the naiTower anterior extremity, and near it, on the side 
of tlie embryo which is turned downwards in a state of rest, a small round opening which 
he regards as the provisional larval mouth. Three slightly elevated ridges now gird the 
body transversely at equal distances {op. cit. pi. 13. fig. 14), and gradually become clothed 
with long cilia, the smaller cilia disappearing from the intervening spaces. The inte- 
gument between the first and third ciliated ring becomes inv(?rted into a largg oval 
depression, a fourth ciliated band appears near the posterior extremity of the embryo, 
and a few delicate areolated calcareous plates are developed within the integument. 
The embryo now becomes slightly curved, the large oval opening which the author 
regards as the excretory orifice becomes more distinct in the centre of the ventral surface, 
and the embryo attains its most perfect larval form (pi. 14. figs. 1 & 2). The form of 
the larva now rapidly alters ; on the ninth day (pi. 1 4. fig. 3) the posterior extremity has 
become much enlarged and invested with a thick gelatinous integument. This distended 
extremity becomes slightly lobed, tlie anterior bunch of cilia and tlie posterior ciliated 
bands disappear, the mouth and anus become indistinct (pi. 1 4. fig. 5), and at length 
(pi. 14. fig. C) a row of four delicate tubes bearing pinnules appears along either side of 
the larva, tlie rudiments of the arms of the Crinoid. Dr. Buscii was unable to pursue 
his researches further. In many points his observations are inconsistent with those 
which 1 have repeated during the last three years with great care, and 1 believe that 
he has misconceived the nature and relations of the organs of the larval embryo. Dr. 
Busch's account of the first appearance of the pentacrinoid form is certainly contrary to 
my exp(;riencc ; I have been led, however, by inconsistencies in my own observations 
upon different broods in different seasons, to believe that the mode of development may 
to a certain extent vary mth circumstances. I find, for instance, that when the ova are 
liberally supplied with fresh sea^water and placed in a warm temperature, the later 
stages of larval growth are, as it were, hurried over; so that the free larva scarcely 
attains its . perfect form before being distorted by the growing crinoid. In other 
instances, in colder seasons and in a less favourable medium, the larva reaches a 
much higher degree of independent development, and retains for a longer period the 
larval form. 

In 1859 I communicated to this Society a short notice (Proc. Royal Society, vol. ix. 
p. COO) of the earlier stages in the development of Antedon. My observations were made 
upon one or two broods of Antedon in a single season. I had an opportunity at that 
time of tracing carefully the earliest phases in the development of the pseudembryo, but 
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subsequent observations have led me to believe that in some of the later stages the young 
of Antedon were confounded with those of a Turbellarian, which resembled them closely, 
and which during that season accompanied them in great numbers. These earlier obser- 
vations were imperfect and hurried in consequence of the difficulty which I then expe- 
rienced in rearing the young, of their extreme delicacy, and of the rapidity with which 
they passed through their developmental steps. These difficulties have since been to a 
certain extent overcome by the frequent repetition of the obseiwations, and by due regu- 
lation of the tempemture of the tanks and of the supply of food and water. 

M. Dujardin has figured ♦ with great accuracy, but Avithout any description, an early 
stage in the development of the pentacrinoid young of Antedon Medifei'rnnem^ Ijam., 
which he observed at Toulon in May 1835. The figure represents the oral valves ])ar- 
tially open, with a group of tubular tentacles protruded from the cup. It is highly 
characteristic. 

On the 16th of February, 1863, Professor Allman communicated to the Royal Society 
of Edinburghf a paper “ On aPrebrachial stage in the development of Comatula." The 
author procured a single specimen of the stage represented by Dujardin, and in Plate 
XXVI. of the present memoir, among the refuse of a dredging boat on the coast of South 
Devon. Dr. Allman describes this minute Crinoid as consisting of a body and a stem ; 
the body formed of a calyx covered by a pyramidal roof. The calyx is composed of five 
large separate plates. Between the lower edges of these plates and the summit of the 
stem, there is a narrow zone, in which “ no distinct indications of a composition out of 
separate plates can be detected.” Between the upper angles of every two contiguous 
plates there may, with some care, be made out a minute intercalated plate. The pyra- 
midal roof which closes the cu]) is composed of five large triangular plates, eagh sup- 
ported by its base upon the up]ier edge of one of the large plates of the calyx, and with 
the small intercalated plates encroaching upon its basal angles. Long flexible append- 
ages or cirri rise out of the calyx, and in the expanded state of the animal, are throvm 
out between the edges of the five diverging plates of the roof. Dr. Allman counted 
fourteen of these appendages, but could not determine their exact number. “They 
appear to be cylindrical with a canal occupying their axis ; as far as they can be traced 
backwards they are seen to be furnished with two opposite rows of rigid setae or fine 
blunt spines. Between every two opposite setae a transverse line may bo seen stretching 
across the cirrus, and indicating its division into transverse segments.” The author 
never succeeded in tracing these appendages to their origin. Besides these long exten- 
sile cirri, there is also an inner circle of short apparently non-extensile appendages. 
It was only occasionally that the author succeeded in getting a glimpse of these. “They 
appear to constitute a circle of slightly curved rods or narrow plates probably five in 
number, which arch over the centre and are provided along their length with two 
opposite rows of little tooth-like spines. They seem to be articulated to the upper or 

* Suites A Buffon. Zoojjhytcs Echinodennos, par M. E. Bujakdin et par M. F. Hupft. Paris, 18G2. 

t Transactions of tlio Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xxiii. 

4 A 2 
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ventral side of the calyx by their base, and may be seen in a constant motion, which 
consists in a sudden inclination upon their base towards the centre, followed immediately 
by a resumption of their more erect attitude.” The interior of the calyx* is occupied by 
a reddish-brown visceral mass, obscurely visible through the walls. The author did not 
succeed in getting a view of the mouth, and detected no anal aperture. Dr. Allman 
accurately describes the general structure of the stem {loc. cit, p. 243) ; he conceives, 
however, that “the multiplication of the segments of the stem seems to take place 
by the division of the pre-existing ones, and this division seems indicated by the 
transverse ridges, which in several of the segments may be seen running round the 
centre.” 

A detailed description of the developmental stage which forms the subject of Dr. 
Allman’s communication will be found at pp. 625 & 626 of the present memoir. It 
is unfortunate that so able an observer had not an opportunity of making himself 
fully acquainted with this interesting form by the study of a sufficient number of 
specimens. 

In 1856 Professor Saks communicated to the Seventh Meeting of the Scandina\ian 
Association a most interesting paper on the Pentacrinoid stage of Antedon Sarsii (Duben 
and Koren). The only specimen observed was dredged on the 14th of March with 
Halichondria ventilabrum, from a depth of 50 fathoms near Bergen. It was in every 
respect a fully developed Antedon^ from the centre of whose centro-dorsal plate proceeded 
a long thin cylindrical articulated stem attached inferiorly to the sponge. The disk with 
its central mouth, the long, cylindrical, cxccntric anal tube, the radial grooves, the ten 
arms with their characteristic articulations and syzygies, the pinnules with their tentacles, 
the roiys of red-brown spots on the margins of the grooves on the arms and pinnules, 
and the dorsal cirri, were completely developed as in the adult form. All the arms were 
unfortunately broken, the portions left bore nine to ten pairs of pinnules. Six of these 
were of the ordinary form ; the three or four proximal pairs, which alternated less regu- 
larly, were setaceous, destitute of tentacles and pigment spots, the innermost pair longer 
than the others, as in the adult ; all the pinnules were attenuated, the generative element 
being as yet undeveloped. The dorsal cirri, twenty to thirty in number, were thickly set 
round the circumference of the centro-dorsal plate. They were fully fomi^, and the 
joints and terminal claws had the form characteristic of A. Sarsii. The stem was 20 
millimetres in length, and consisted of thirty-one joints ; but as it was broken from its place 
of attachment, some of the inferior joints may have been lost. The two or three lowermost 
joints preserved became shorter towards the base, and the upper joints towards the 
attachment of the stem to the centro-dorsal plate decreas(;d likewise in length ; the 
second joint was about half the length of the third, and the first only half that of the 
second ; but the first joint was dilated upwards to its insertion. The middle joints of 
the stem are three to three and a half times longer than wide, and are all dice-box 
shaped like the joints of the dorsal cirri of the species. 

From this observation it would appear that the development of A. Sarsii is continued 
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to a much later period in the pedunculated condition than that of A. rosaceus; the dis- 
engagement of the latter species from its stem constantly occurs between the middle of 
August and thd middle of September. The capture of the specimen described by Sars 
in March would seem to indicate that the development of the Pentacrinoid of A. Sarsii 
extends over nearly a year. 

The early portion of the history of the development of Antedon described in the fol- 
lowing pages divides itself naturally into two stages. 

The Echinoderms present in the most marked degree a peculiarity which seems to be 
only imperfectly indicated in the other invertebrate subkingdoms. This peculiarity 
consists in the successive development from a single egg, of two oiganisms, each appa- 
rently presenting all the essential characters of a perfect animal. These two beings 
seem to differ from one another entirely in plan of structure. The first, derived directly 
from the germ-mass, would appear at first sight to homologate with some of the lower 
forms of the Annulosa ; the second, subsequently produced within or in close organic 
connexion with the first, is the true Echinoderm. The extreme form of this singular 
cycle, in which the development of a pro^dsional zooid as a separate, inde|)cndent, li>'ing 
organism, is carried to its full extent, is by no means constant throughout the whole 
subkingdom, although its existence has been established for all the recent orders. In 
each order it appears to be exceptional, and in certain cases it is known to be earned 
to its most abnormal degree in one species, while in a closely allied species of the 
same genus the mode of reproduction differs but slightly from the ordinary inver- 
tebrate type. 

To avoid ambiguity in the discussion of such singular relations, I believe it is necessary 
to introduce certain new terms. Eor an organism which possesses all the apparent cha- 
racters of a distinct animal, which is developed from the germ-mass, and which maintains 
a separate existence before the appearance of the embryo, I would propose the term 
pseudemhryo and for all the appendages which homologate with the whole or with 
parts of such a pseudembryo, even although they do not assume fully the characters of 
a distinct animal form, I would propose the term ])seudomhry(mic appendages. The 
same prefix may distinguish the organs of the temporary zooid, where such exist, 
pseudostome, pseudocele., pseudoproct, &c. The reason for the retention of this series 
of tefms, and for the rejection as applied to the provisional organism of the ordinary 
terms “ embryo ” and “ larva,” will be fully discussed hereafter. 

The first stage includes the development, structure, and life-history of the pseud- 
embryo. 

While the special external form of the pseudembryo is still perfectly retained, and 
while its special functions are still in full activity, the form of the pentacrinoid embryo 
is gradually mapped out within the provisional zooid, and the permanent organs of the 
embryo are differentiated within its sarcode-substance. The pseudembryo then becomes 
gradually distorted by the embryo developing within it, its special assimilative and loco- 
motive organs disappear, and the external layer of its sarcode-substance subsides into the 
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general int^^ment of the embryo, still retaining sufficiently the histological characters 
of the pseudembryonic integument to leave no doubt that it is simply produced by its 
modification and extension. 

Froni the appearance of the first traces of the permanent embryonic structures within 
the pseudembryo, the development of the pentacrinoid larva advances steadily ; and there 
is no natural separation into stages of its subsequent progress until the young Antedon 
drops from the larval stem. At one period, however, during the development of the 
pentacrinoid there is a marked change in the external form and in the anatomical rela- 
tions of the larva, owing to the sudden widening out of the radial portion of the disk, 
and the breaking through of the anal opening. Division of labour has been found 
expedient in the present investigation, and my portion of the task ends just before the 
development of the Pentacrinoid has reached this point. I think it only right, how- 
ever, to mention that Dr. Carpenter, who has been at the same time working out the 
later stages in the development of the Pentacrinoid and the structure of the mature 
Antedon^ has most freely communicated to me all his results. My description of the 
development of the pentacrinoid larva has had therefore all the advantage of the light 
thrown upon the earlier stages by Dr. Carpenter’s researches on the later. 

The observations whose combined results have been condensed into the present com- 
munication have extended over the last four years. I have had an opportunity each 
season of watching the more or less favourable development of one or two sets of 
embryos. As stated above, these observations have not in all cases thoroughly tallied ; 
their inconsistencies depending, I believe, in some instances upon error of observation, 
and in others upon actual discrepancies in the process of development under different 
circumstances. In Arran, in June 1860, 1 had a most favourable opportunity of tracing 
a single brood from the segmentation of the yelk almost to the maturity of the penta- 
crinoid young. I took the opportunity to revise and check previous special observa- 
tions ; and each stage of the development of this group was described and figured with 
great care, and with the advantage of previous familiarity with the successive modifica- 
tions in form. To avoid all possibility of confusion, I have incorporated in the following 
detailed description those results only which were confirmed by these later observations ; 
and all the figures of the free pseudembryos, and of the origin of the pentacrinoid form, 
refer to the successive stages in the development of this single brood. On this occasion 
the pseudembryos remained for perhaps a somewhat shorter time than usual in their 
free condition, and their growth was early arrested by the development of the perma- 
nent calcareous plates. The pseudembryos, however, during their brief independent 
existence, attained their perfect and usual external form ; and the subsequent transitions, 
though rapid, were normal. 

The ovaries of Antedon have been frequently described. During the latter part of 
summer, autumn, and early winter they can only be traced as delicate lines of whitiidi 
stroma, beneath the -integument of the upper (oral) surface of the pinnules, and imme- 
diately beneath the tentacular canals which in the ordinary condition of the pinnules 
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lie in the groove of the calcareous joints. About the end of February or tiie begianing 
of March, the integument of the pinnules becomes slightly turgid ; and this tuigescence 
increases till towards the end of May or the beginning of June, when the eggs are fully 
formed. 

The mature ovaries are short, entire, fusiform glands distending widely the inte- 
gument of the pinnules, and provided with a special aperture which perforates the 
distended skin on that side of the pinnule which is turned towards the end of the arm. 
The aperture is bounded by a somewhat thickened ring of apparently elastic tissue, 
which acts as an imperfect sphincter. Examining the ovary by compression shortly 
after it has begun to enlarge, the meshes of the stroma (Plate XXIII. fig. 1) are found 
to contain a clear mucilaginous protoplasm with minute ova in various early stages of 
development. Tracing the development of the ova, the formative fluid first becomes 
slightly opalescent, and a minute, highly refractive, lenticular body makes its appear* 
ance, which subsequently declares itself as the germinal spot. This body remains some 
time slowly enlarging without much further change. A delicate film now rises from 
one side of it, and this film gradually extends till the germinal spot appears to be 
attached to the inner wall of a spherical cell with perfectly transparent fluid contents, 
the germinal vesicle (Plate XXIII. fig. 2, a-c). The blastema in the neighbourhood of 
the germinal vesicle becomes slightly granular, and the granules accumulate so as to 
form a distinct granular layer round tlie cell. This layer, the nascent yelk, is shortly 
found to be invested by a delicate vitelline membrane; but this membrane does not 
appear to originate from the, germinal vesicle as a nucleus, as in the case of the 
latter from the germinal spot. The impression rather is that the surrounding fluid is 
influenced to a certain distance by the chemical forces acting in the germinal vesicle, 
and that a membrane is produced at the point of junction between the blastema so 
influenced and the general fluid contents of the ovary. The egg now increases in size 
without much further change in structure. The vitelline membrane rapidly expands 
(Plate XXIII. fig. 2, d-o), and its contents become more dense, till at length it has 
attained a diameter of about *6 millimetre, and is entirely filled with a yelk-mass 
composed of oil-cells of the usual form. 

The ripe eggs arc now discharged from the ovary ; they remain, however, for some 
time (in some cases three or four days) entangled in the loose stroma of the ovary, and 
hanging from the ovarian aperture like a bunch of grapes. 

The testis resembles th^ ovary in form and situation. A transparent mucus distends 
the integument of the pinnule. The fluid becomes opalescent, then granular, and 
finally the cavity becomes filled with a mass of fusiform parent cells (Plate XXIII. fig. 4). 
The contents of these cells are at first perfectly transparent ; soon, however, they lose 
their transparency and become granular, and at length the cells are found to contain a 
progeny of ten or twelve minute spherical “ vesicles of evolutioh.” Bright refractive 
spots, the heads of the spermatozoa, three or four in number, appear in each of these 
secondary cells ; and finally, the walls of the parent cells and vesicles give way, and the 
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cavity of the pinnule is filled with a mucilaginous liquid chaxged with myriads of mature 
spermatozoa (Plate XXIII figs. 6 & 6). 

The form of the spermatozoon is intermediate between that of a club on cards and a 
spade (Plate XXIII. fig. 7), with a vibratile filament of great length attached to the 
obtuse 'end. There is -no special opening to the testis, so that the female may be at 
once distinguished by the ovarian aperture. The seminal fluid seems to be discharged 
by the thinning away and dehiscence of the integument. The spermatozoa are dispersed 
in the water. Impregnation appears to take place after the discharge of the ova, but 
while they are still hanging from the ovarian aperture. 

An hour or two after impregnation the germinal vesicle disappears, or at all events 
leaves its former superficial position. The yelk*mass contracts and becomes more opaque 
and dense, leaving a dear space immediately within the vitelline membrane, which is 
thus more dearly defined, perfectly transparent and structureless, Ivith the surface 
slightly and irregularly echinated (Plate XXIII. fig. 8). Consequently on the con- 
traction of the yelk, a number of minute spherical pale yellow oil-globules are appa- 
rently pressed out into the space within the vitelline membrane (Plate XXIII. fig. 11). 
The appearance of the “ richtungs-blaschen ” may be very readily traced in the egg of 
Anted<m. At a point on the circumference of the yelk a very distinct globule, about 
half the diameter of the germinal vesicle, with an obscure nucleus, passes out -of the 
yelk-mass into the surrounding space. In all the cases in which I have observed it, 
this globule has been accompanied by two or three minute rounded granular masses. 
Plate XXIII. fig. 14, a-c, are careful representations of jihree groups of these globules. 
They remain perfectly distinct from the divisions of the yelk during the earlier stages 
of segmentation ; at the close of this process, however, it becomes difficult to distinguish 
them from the ultimate divisions of the mulberry mass. In Antedon^ yelk-segmentation 
is complete (Plate XXIII. figs. 9-13). Its first appearance is a slight groove passing 
inwards from the circumference of the yelk, immediately at the point where the so-called 
richtungs-blaschen ” have been extruded. If the egg be now subjected to slight 
pressure, a transparent nucleus may be observed in the centre ; and at each stage of 
segmentation the nucleus may be readily detected in the centre of each segment. A few 
hours after segmentation has been completed, the surface of the germ-mass becomes 
slightly more transparent. The ultimate yelk-spherules are still sufficiently evident, 
giving the surface a distinctly mammillated appearance (woodcut A). 

This gradually disappears, the spherules seem to coalesce upon the outer surface, 
remaining distinct a little longer towards the inner surface of this rudimentary germinal 
membrane, and a few hours later they have become entirely fused into a continuous 
structureless sarcode-layer (woodcut B). While these changes are taking place in the 
outer layer, the central portion of the germ-mass becomes resolved into a mucilaginous 
protoplasm sufficiently fluid towards the centre to allow of an active circulation ef 
granules and oil-globules, but apparently continuous with, and graduating into, the 
lower suiffice of the more consistent peripheral layer. 




A. Usual condition of the mnlborry mass immediately after segmentation has boon completed. B. Appearance 
of the nascent pseudembryo after the coalescence of the ultimate spherules of the germ-mass. C. Pseu- 
dembryo shortly before the rupture of the vitelline sac. 

In this case the development of the pseudembryo from the germ-mass resembles in 
every way the development of the embryo in most of the invertebrate groups ; on three 
occasions, however, during the examination of a series of eight or ten broods, a whole 
brood of embryos were evolved under somewhat different circumstances. The surface 
of the mulberry mass became somewhat looser and more transparent, and under slight 
pressure a large, somewhat darker and more consistent central nucleus was observed 
(Plate XXIV. fig. 1). This nucleus increased in size from hour to hour, the peripheral 
portion of the contents of the vitelline membrane gradually liquefying and becoming 
absorbed into the nucleus. At length the oval outline of the pseudembryo might be 
traced through the fiocculent mass of semitransparent semifluid yelk. The remainder 
of the yelk now became completely transparent and liquid, the embryo increased rapidly 
in size, and its form was more clearly defined through the wall of the vitelline sac 
(Plate XXIV. figs. 1-4). I believe, however, that this latter is an abnormal mode of 
development, depending probably upon imperfect aeration. 

Observed during .the process of development within the vitelline membrane, the 
embryo is at first nearly regularly oval, and the surface appears to be uniformly ciliated. 
I have never met with an instance in which the embryo escaped in this condition. In 
all the cases which I have observed, the ciliated bands so characteristic of the pseud- 
embryonic form have made their appearance before the rupture of the vitelline sac 
(woodcut, C) ; and frequently the pseudembryo has become somewhat reniform, a de- 
pressed ciliated patch indicating the position of the. pseudostome. The pseudembryo 
frequently, but not constantly, rotates slowly and irregularly within the vitelline sac, 
the rotation depending evidently upon the action of the cilia on the surface of the 
pseudembryo. Immediately after escaping firom the vitelline membrane, the pseud- 
embryo is about *8 millim. in length, oval, slightly enlai^ed towards one extremity, and 
girded by four nearly equidistant transverse ciliated bands. It.consists throughout of 
very delicately vacuolated sarcode, which becomes more and more consistent towards 
the periphery, where it forms a smooth firm surface, which is not, however, bounded by 
any definite membrane. Towards the centre the substance becomes more fluid, and is 
MDCCCLZV. 4 B 
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turbid with oil-cells and granules. At this stage distinct molecular motion may be 
observed in the central portion, and a granular semifluid mass escapes if the larva be 
ruptured by pressure. The surface is dotted over with the wider ends of laige pyriform 
lemon*coloured oil-cells immersed perpendicularly in the sarcode. Between these oil- 
cplls the sarcode is nearly transparent, containing merely a few scattered granules. The 
ciliated bands project slightly above the general sur&ce. They are greyish and granular, 
and appear to be rather more consistent than the surface of the sarcode, which rises 
up to them, sinking somewhat in the interspaces. The cilia are very long; they do 
not vibrate with the regular rhythmical lash of ordinary cilia, but seem to move 
independently, their motion regulating the rapidity and direction of the movements of 
the animal in the water. There is a large tuft of still longer cilia in perpetual vibratile 
motion at the narrower (posterior) extremity of the body. At first the pseudembryo 
is simply barrel-shaped, and regularly hooped by the four parallel transverse ciliated 
bands. Sometimes, while yet within the ritelline sac, but at all events within a few 
hours after its rupture, the body becomes slightly curved, somewhat like a kidney bean ; 
and on the concave surface, the third band from the anterior extremity arches forwards 
towards the second band ; and in the wider space thus left at this point between the 
third and fourth bands, a large pyriform inversion of the superficial sarcode-layer takes 
place (Plate XXIV. fig. 7). 

This inversion ia narrower anteriorly, becoming wider and deeper towards the poste- 
rior extremity. Its margins are richly ciliated. Simultaneously with the appearance 
of this depression, a small round aperture may be observed immediately behind it, sepa- 
rated from it by the fourth ciliated band, and close to the posterior tuft of cilia. This 
aperture is surrounded by a ring of darker granular tissue, and the outline of a short 
arched canal may be detected passing under the fourth ciliated band and uniting the 
deep posterior extremity of the larger aperture, which thus becomes irregularly funnel- 
shaped, with the smaller circular opening. 

The large ciliated key-hole-like inversion of the sarcode is undoubtedly the pseudo- 
stome ; and resembles closely in form and position the same oigan in other echinoderm 
pseudembryos. The loop-like canal beneath the posterior ciliated band is the extremely 
rudimentary pseudocele, and the round aperture is the pseudoproct. The pseud- 
embryo swims with either ^tremity in advance indifferently ; the anterior and posterior 
extremities are therefore only defined at this stage by the relative positions of the mouth 
and anus. It swims rapidly with a peculiar swinging semi-rotatory motion. The oral 
surface is turned downwards in a state of rest. The pseudembryo sometimes remains 
for several days, increasing in size till it becomes from 1*6 millim. to 2 millims. in 
length, without undergoing any further change. In other cases indications of the areo- 
lated calcareous plates of the Echinoderm appear within a few hours of the rupture of 
the vitelline sac. 

Usually not until the pseudembryo has assumed its mature and perfect form, but 
sometimes much earlier, several minute calcareous spicula make their appearance beneatii 
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the external layer of sarcode. The spicula are at first blunt irregular cylinders ; but 
shortly they fork at either end, and at length, by repeatedly dichotomizing and anasto- 
mosing, they form delicate plates of calcareous network. When definitely developed, 
these plates are ten in number, and they arrange themselves in two transverse rings of 
five each, within the wider anterior portion of the pseudeinbryo, the posterior row being 
slightly in advance of the pseudostome. These plates are at first round and expand 
r^ularly; the plates of the anterior row being arranged symmetrically above those 
of the posterior series (Plate XXIV. (fig. 7.). They are imbedded in the substance of 
the sarcode, which for some time remains transparent within and without ; gradually, 
however, the space within the plates becomes turbid and opaque, and at length a rounded 
brownish granular mass fills up the lower portion of the cup formed by the calcareous 
trellis. A series, varying in number, of delicate calcareous rings may now be detected, 
forming a curved line passing backwards from beneath the centre of the lower ring of 
plates, behind and slightly to the left of the mouth of the pseudembryo ; and a large 
cribriform plate is rapidly developed close to the posterior extremity behind the anus 
(Plate XXIV. fig. 6). The rings are regular in their inner contour, but externally they 
are rough with minute branching spicula and excrescences. 

About twenty-four hours later the pseudembryo still retains its original form, and its 
rapidity of movement in the water is unimpairfed. The anterior wider portion has 
become still more bulbous and enlarged, and a thick layer of firm transparent sarcode, 
thickly studded trith columnar oil-cells, forms a dome-shaped arch over the anterior 
extremity. The sarcode external to the calcareous framework is extremely transparent, 
and the dark granular hemispherical brownish mass within the lower tier of plates is 
more clearly defined ; while above it and within the upper part of the space included 
within the plates, the outline of a second more transparent delicately granular hemi- 
sphere has become apparent. The two rows of plates are now irregularly square in 
outline, the plates of the lower series slightly contracted beneath, and those of the 
upper tier above ; so that the ten plates forming the two rows, and now placed in close 
juxtaposition, form a delicate calcareous basket pentagonal ia transverse section and 
slightly contracted above and below. A hollow sheaf of parallel calcareous rods, united 
together by short anastomosing lateral branches, is formed within each of the calcareous 
rings of the series passing backwards from the base of the calcareous cup. These 
sheaves are, as it were, bmnd in the centre- by the calcareous rings, and the rods remain 
irregular and constantly increasing in length at either end of the sheaf, the irregular 
growing ends of the rods of one sheaf meeting and mixing vrith those of the sheaves 
next it. Thus we have formed what at first appears to be a continuous curved calca- 
reous rod ; a slight amount of pressure, however, is sufficient to separate the joints from 
one another, and to show its true structure. The base of the sheaf of rods passing 
through the last ring of the series abuts against the cefitre of the upper surface of the 
circular cribriform plate, now rapidly increasing in size, and becoming more defined in 
contour, immediately behind the anus (Plate XXIV. figs. 8, 9,& 10). 

4b2 
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We have thus the rudiments of the ** pentacrinoid stage” of the Antedon clearly 
defined and rapidly advancing in development within the body of the pseudembryo, 
vvhile the latter still retains in perfection its independent form and its special oi^ans of 
locomotion and of assimilation. 

• I have found it utterly impossible at this stage to trace the formation of the viscera 

of the young pentacrinoid, on account of the close calcareous network in which the 

nascent oi^ns are enveloped. From its colour and position, however, there can be to 

doubt that the mass occupying the base of the cup represents the origin of the stomach 

with its granular hepatic folds, while the upper more transparent sarcode-hemisphere 

indicates the nascent tissues of the vault, aAd at a subsequent stage originates the ambu* 

lacral ring with its radial branches and the tissues of the young arms. The two rows of 
• 

plates, enclosing the viscera and forming the cup at this early period, represent the basal 
and the oral series of plates, which are remarkably suppressed and modified during the 
subsequent development of the crinoid. The jointed calcareous rod is the stem of the 
Pentacrinoid, and the circular calcareous plate afterwards supports the round fieshy 
disk by which the base of the stem adheres to its point of attachment. From six to 
twenty-four hours later the pseudembryo becomes more slug^sh in its movements, and 
begins to lose its characteristic contour. The anterior extremity becomes somewhat 
fiattened, and then slightly depressed* in the centre. The stem of the included crinoid 
lengthens, and the sarcode of the body of the pseudembryo contracts towards it. The 
pseudostome and pseudoproct become obscure and are shortly obliteifated, the sarcode 
forming a thick, smooth, uniform layer over the stem and over its terminal disk. The 
two posterior ciliated bands disappear, the anterior bands remaining entire a little 
longer, and still subserving the locomotion of the pseudembryo. The anterior bands 
then likewise gradually disappear, the pseudembryo sinking in the water and resting 
upon a sea-weed or a stone, to which it becomes finally adherent. 

At this stage the pseudembryo is irregularly oval and in form slightly contracted 
posteriorly, expanded and gibbous anteriorly, the anterior extremity fiattened or slightly 
cupped. The posterior extremity expands into a small rounded disk (Plate XXV. fig. 1). 
Slightly compressed and examined by transmitted light, the Pentacrinoid larva has but 
little altered from the description given above ; the joints of the stem are somewhat 
lengthened, and the cup is rather more open by the growth and slight separation of the 
upper ^ portions of the plates of the upper* tier. The whole of the pentacrinoid is 
entirely invested by a thick layer of transparent sarcode, which is merely the substance 
of the body of the larva which has contracted uniformly over the body and stem of the 
crinoid, its sur&ce retaining, with the exception of the absence of the bands of dlia, the 
same character as the surface of the pseudembryo, with the same pyriform oil-cdls 
arranged in the same way, and leaving the same interstices of nearly transparent deli- 
cately vacuolated sarcode. The head of the crinoid now becomes more regularly pyri- 
form, and the stem rapidly lengthens. The posterior disk becomes firmly and perma- 
nently fixed to its point of attachment. The wide anterior extremity now shows a 
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distinct central depression, and the raised external lim indicates a division into five 
crescentic lobes. 

The whole cup gradually expands and increases in size. The five basal plates enlarge 
and become more definite in form. Their upper edges are still irregular in outline, 
somewhat crescentic, arching upwards towards the bases of the orals ; but the later^ 
edges are now bounded by smooth straight calcareous bands, the sides of each plate 
applied with the intervention of a narrow band of sarcode to the similar edges of the 
two contiguous plates. The narrow lower edges of the basals are rough and irregular, 
resting on the upper surface of the irregular ringdike rudiment' of the centro>dorsal 
plate. The oral plates likewise undergo a change in form. They become wider infe- 
riorly, and the sides of the plates towards the lower margin curve outwards, the lower 
borders thus becoming concave, the convexity turned inwards towards the centre of thb 
body. At the same time the upper edges, which remain narrow and rounded, curve 
slightly forwards and inwards towards the opening of the cup. If the animal remain 
undisturbed in well aerated water, when the development of the skeleton has reached 
this stage, the five lobes (the “ oral lobes”) forming the edge of the calyx gradually 
expand, till the cup assumes the form of an open bell (Plate XXVI. fig. 1). Imme> 
diately on opening, at least five, and more usually fifteen, delicate, extremely extensile 
tentacles are protruded fi'om the cup. The mouth, with the organs immediately 
surrounding it, is formed even before the separation of the oral lobes. It may be seen 
occupying the (Untre of the cup (Plate XXVI. fig. 3) immediately after its expansion, 
as a large patent aperture. When the cup is fully expanded, the transparent tissue 
continuous with the five oral lobes, and forming the margin of the disk, seems to curve 
over uniformly into the wide funnel-shaped central opening. The mouth, however, 
firequently contracts, though it never appears to close completely ; and when contracted 
it is bordered by a slightly thickened very contractile rim, which projects over the cavity 
of the oesophagus and forms an imperfect sphincter. When this sphincter is relaxed 
and the mouth fully open, it is easy to see down to the very bottom of the digestive 
cavity, a sac-like space apparently simply hollowed out in the general sarcode-body 
(Plate XXVI. fig. 3). 

Commencing immediately vrithin the mouth, a series of irregularly-lobed glandular 
masses, of a pale yeUowish-brown colour, project into the cavity of the stomach, curving 
in an irregular spiral down to the bottom of the cup. These glandular folds are richly 
clothed with long vibratile cilia. The merest film of sarcode separates their secretion 
firom the stomach-cavity. The slightest touch, even of a hair, rupturea them and causes 
the effusion of a multitude of minute granules, some colourless and transparent, and 
others of a yellow or brownish hue. There can be little doubt from their position and 
colour that these lobes form a rudimentary liver. They appear very early in the penta- 
crinoid, colouring the lower portions of its body in the earlier stages of its growth within 
the pseudembryo. They increase steadily in bulk during its later stages, and with but little 
change of character make up a large portion of the visceral mass in the adult Antedm. 
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A wide vascular ring surrounds the mouth, occupying nearly the whole of the space 
between the lip and the base of the oral lobes. This ring seems to be simply hoUowed 
out in the uniform sarcode. Its walls are not contractile, it maintains a constant 
diameter of about 0‘08 millim. It is filled with a transparent liquid, which passes like^ 
wise into all its tubular appendages ; and as granules move rapidly in this fluid, the 
walls of the ring would seem to be ciliated, though hitherto no cilia have been detected,* 
even in sections and under high powers. The upper and outer margin of the ring gives 
origin to two classes of tubular tentacles. In a very few cases in which I had an oppor* 
tunity of looking into the cup immediately after its expansion, the total number of these 
appendages has been fifteen, five extensile, and ten non*extensile. 1 have never semi 
fewer; and I feel convinced that these, with the vascular ring from which they spring, 
dre developed towards th^ close of the pseudcmbryonic stage and within the closed cup ; 
they are protruded so immediately after its first expansion. 

Eadially, the ring gives off five highly mobile, irritable, and extensile tubular tenta- 
cles, one opposite each of the intervals between the oral lobes. The cavity of these 
tentacles is continuous throughout, and immediately continuous with the cavity of the 
oral ring. Their wall seems to consist of a simple contractile sarcode-layer, studded 
with oval yellowish endoplasts. There is no definite differentiation of a contractile 
fibrous tissue. Under a high power, however, the sarcode appears to have a longitu- 
dinal arrangement ; this may possibly be due to motion among the particles producing a 
play of light. The walls of these tentacles are produced into numeroiif delicate tubular 
processes (Plate XXVI. fig. 3 e), their cavities continuous with those of the tentacles: 
These processes are arranged in three or four irregular longitudinal rows. They are 
extensile, their walls when extended are extremely delicate, transparent, and apparently 
structureless. When contracted two or three delicate ring-like rugse appear on the 
walls of each (Plate XXV. fig. 3). Each process is terminated by a minute three- 
lobed slightly granular head. At the base of each of these processes there is a delicate 
crescentic leaf-like fold, slightly granular, and most distinctly marked when the tentacle 
is retracted. When one of the extensile tentacles is wholly or partially retracted, it is 
thrown into obscure transverse wrinkles, which give it at first sight the appearance of 
being divided by a series of dissepiments. When the tentacle is fully extended these 
folds totally disappear. At the base of each of these five “ azygous tentacles” there is a 
conical thickening and enlargement of the sarcode-tissue, contracting outwards towards 
the tentacle which is continuous with its apex, and whose cavity passes through it td 
unite at its base with the oral vascular ring. This conical projection is the commence- 
ment of the young arm. The azygous tentacle terminates it, and leads it out, as it were, 
up to the point of bifurcation. The tentacle remains persistent for some time in 
the angle between the two first brachial joints (Plate XXVII. figs. 1 & 3), and finally 
becomes absorbed and disappears. These five azygous tentacles are the first of a 
system of “extensile tentacles” which are subsequently developed in very extended 
series as appendages of the radial and brachial tentacular canals. In almost all cases; 
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as soon as the interior of the cup can be examined after its expansion, the number of 
extensile tentacles has reached fifteen ; but from the one or two instances in which the 
ten additional tentacles have been absent, there can be no doubt that they are developed 
somewhat later than the five already described. They arise in five pairs, one tentacle 
on either side of and slightly within the base of each of the azygous tentacles, which 
they resemble closely in character. They commence as minute cmcal diverticula from 
the canal which passes through the enlarged base of the azygous tentacle, and become 
rapidly developed into tubular prolongations. At this stage (Plate XXVI. fig. 1), 
when the cup is open, the fifteen tentacles are usually fully extended, curving over the 
edge of the cup in the angles between the oral lobes, in threes, the azygous tentacle 
somewhat longer in the centre, and one of the paired tentacles on either side. 

Interradially, opposite each of the oral lobes, there is a pair of short tubular tentacles, 
their cavities likewise continuous with that of the oral vascular ring. These tentacles 
appear simultaneously with the five azygous extensile tentacles, immediately on the 
expansion of the cup. They are flexible, but not extensile, slightly club-shaped towards 
the distal extremity, which is fringed on either side by a single row of short conical 
tubercles. The base of these tentacles is involved in the contractile saxcode ring sur- 
rounding the mouth. When the disk is fully expanded they lie in pairs up against 
the inner surface of the oral lobes. They are frequently, however, gathered inwards 
together, or singly curving over the mouth. They form part of a very characteristic 
system of “ non*extensile tentacles,” which afterwards fringe the radial and brachial 
grooves. At this stage, then, the oral ring usually gives off twenty-five tentacular 
appendages, of which fifteen are radial and extensile, and ten are interradial and non- 
extensile. 

Imbedded in the sarcode at the base of each of the azygous tentacles, a peculiar 
glandular body is very early developed. At first it consists of a minute vesicle con- 
taining a transparent fluid. The vesicle gradually increases in size till it attains a dia- 
meter of about 0*08 millim. in diameter. Its contents become granular, and at length 
it has the appearance of a large cell with a special wall, included in a capsule formed 
of a firm sarcode-layer, from which the cell can be turned out unbroken. 

The cell contains a number of large, irregularly-formed, transparent, slightly granular 
masses, which are set free by the rupture of the cell-wall. These masses are quite 
colourless. They are coloured by carmine more deeply than the general substance 
of the body, and after death they become immediately strongly coloured by the red 
pigment set free from the perisom. I have been utterly unable to determine the 
function of these bodies. They are produced in great numbers, during the growth of 
the pentacrinoid, along the edges of the radial and brachial grooves, and are permanent 
in the mature Antedm* The only speculation which seems to me at all feasible, a specu- 
lation which, derives some support from their peculiar affinity for colouring matter, is 
that they are glands connected with the secretion of calcareous solution for the develop- 
ment and nutrition of the skeleton, analogous to the calcareous glands so constantly met 
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witii in the pseudembryos and young of some of the other Echinoderm oidms. At this 
early period no general body-cavity can be detected separating the wall of the stomach 
from the body. The stomach seems to be simply excavated in the structureless body- 
substance, and the organism corresponds generally with the Ccelenterate type. The 
extembi sarcode-layer still retains much the same character which it possessed in the 
pseudembryonic stage. Its basis is transparent and structureless, with imbedded pyri- 
form oil-cells, endoplasts, and granules. 

The stem now gradually lengthens, by additions to either end of the sheaf-like calca- 
reous cylinders which form the axes of the stem joints, and by the addition of new rings 
which rapidly become filled up by the vertical tissue, at the top of the stem, imme- 
diately beneath the rudiment of the centro-dorsal plate (Plate XXVI. fig. 2). The disk 
of attachment becomes opaque by the addition of calcareous matter, and is firmly fixed. 
The centro-dorsal ring (Plate XXVI. fig. 2) is more definite in form, though it is still 
simply perforated in the centre, and in connexion with the sarcode-axis of the stem, 
and bears no traces of dorsal cirri. The basals expand and form a wide, nearly con- 
tinuous cup. By the rapid expansion of the body, five diamond-riiaped spaces are left 
at the points where the upturned angles of two oral plates are opposed to the bevelled- 
off upper angles of two adjacent basals. In these spaces cylindrical spicula appear, 
which soon become club-shaped, dichotomize, branch, and anastomose into delicate 
net-like superficial plates, irregularly oval, slightly produced superiorly, their uppmr, 
narrower portions resting beneath, and supporting, the gradually extending sarcode pro- 
jections which are terminated by the azygous tentacles (Plate XXVII. fig. 1). The 
equatorial portion of the body, the band between the upper edges of the basals and the 
lower edges of the orals, now rapidly expands. The five young arms extend outwards, 
their bases carrying out vrith them a zone of sarcode which gives the central portion of tibe 
body a great additional width. The oral plates maintain their original position, so that 
they are now completely separated from the basals by this intervening equatorial band ; 
and are left, a circle of five separate plates, each enclosed in its sarcode-lobe, on the 
centre of the upper surface surrounding the mouth, and enclosing the ten non-extensile 
tentacles only. The first radial plates begin to thicken, especially towards the upper 
margin, and this thickening is produced by. the growth, beneath the cribriform super- 
ficial calcareous film, of a longitudinal mass of tissue of the same character as that 
which forms the cylindrical axis of the stem joints. On the lower sur&oe of each arm, 
in linear series, immediately above the first radials, two spicula, horseshoe-shaped, with 
the opening. above, appear almost simultaneously, and become quickly filled up with 
elongating sheaves of longitudinal trellis-work. These extend along beneath the 
extending arms, and indicate the second radials and the radial axUlaries. 

The upper surface of the arms now becomes grooved by the development, on either 
side of the central vessel, of ft series of delicate crescentic leaves. These leaves are 
hollow, communicating by special apertures with the radial vessel, and fiUed with fluid 
from it. At the base t>f each of the leaves there is a pair of tentacles forming a group 
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with the leaf, and along with it communicating with the vessel. One of these tentac^s 
(the distal one) is somewhat larger than the proximal; they are both slightly club* 
shaped, the club-shaped extremity fringed on either side with conical papillm. They 
are non-extensile, and resemble in every particular the ten non-extensile tentacles early 
developed from the oral ring. A group consisting of a crescentic leaf and two non- 
extensile tentacles lies immediately at the base of each extensile tentacle, and a little 
lower down the arm (Plate XXVII. fig. 3 d). Minute spicules, some of them simple or 
key-shaped, and others expanding into a cribriform film, appear in the superficial sar- 
code-layer along the back or edges of the arms ; and, usually at the base of each of the 
tentacles, irregularly imbedded in the sarcode-substance, ther^ is one of the calcareous 
glands. 

Immediately on the expansion of the equatorial portion of the cup, the wall of the 
stomach becomes separated by a distinct body-cavity filled with fiuid, from the body- 
wall. The stomach seems to hang in this cavity as a separate sac, attached to the body- 
wall here and there by sarcodic bands and threads. As the disk expantls, the radial 
canal may be distinctly seen rising from the oral ring, crossing the narrow disk and run- 
ning along the upper surface of the arm, communicating on either side with the various 
tentacles and respiratory leaves, and ending at the extremity of the arm in the azygous 
tentacle. Beneath the radial canal a tubular extension of the perivisceral space passes 
along the radial grooves. This series of vessels, for which Dr. Cabpenter proposes the 
term “ cceliac canals,” afterwards extends throughout the whole length of the arms. In 
the mature Antedon Dr.. Oarperteb has observed a third vessel intermediate between 
the cceliac and tentacular canals; but no trace of this vessel can be detected in the 
earlier stages in the development of the pentacrinoid. 

A little later, the end of the arm shows a tendency to bifurcate, and two half rings, 
^th their enclosed sheaves of calcified tissue, give the first indication of the first two 
brachials. At the stage which I have described the arm is free, from the base of the 
second radial ; at a later stage the visceral sac extends to the bifurcation, and the whole 
of the radial portion of the arm becomes included in the cup and disk. The azygous 
tentacles go no further than the bifurcation. They remain for some time in the centre, 
between the two divisions of the arm, while secondary branches from the radial canal 
run on in the brachial grooves. About the period of the development of the second- 
xadials, a forked spicule whlIcpw its appearance in one of the intfirradial spaces between 
the upper portions of two of the first radial plates. This gradually extends in the usual 
way till it becomes developed into a round cribriform superficial plate. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of this “ anal ” plate, a csecal process like the 
finger of a glove rises from one side of the stomach and curves towards the plate. -The 
plate increases in size, becomes enclosed in a little flattened tubercle of sarcode, and 
maintaining its upright position it passes slightly outwards, leaving a space on the edge 
of the disk between itself and the base of the oral plate immediately within it. 

Towards this space the csecal intestinal process directs itself. It rises up through it 
MDCCCL.\V. 4 c 
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in^the form of an elongated tubular closed papilla. The summit of the papilla is finally 
absorbed, and a patent anal opening is formed. The details of these later changes 
belong, however, more properly to a subsequent stage. 

Having thus described gencraUy the development of the Fentamnoid stage of Asde- 
don up* to a point when a marked change takes place in its structure and economy,' I 
shall now discuss, in somewhat fuller detail, certain general considerations arising from 
the successive steps of the developmental process. 

The relations of the Peeudem^ryo . — In Antedon the germ*mass is resolved, at all 
events taa great extent, into sarcode having the peculiar delicately vacuolated structure 
so characteristic of this zoological element. The sarcode contains multitudes of “ endo* 
plasts and of oil>cells and granules scattered through its substance, but these latter 1 
must regard merely as stores of various organic compounds elaborated as secretions and 
excretions during the development of the organism. In the centre of the sarcode zooid 
there is usually a darker nucleus, indicating a special accumulation of granular matten 
I have satisfied myself, however, that this condition is not essential, as in some cases in 
which the young were developed in clear water, vdth a scanty supply of nourishment, 
the pseudembryo became transparent throughout. Still it is conceivable that a germ of 
the original substance of the mulberry-mass may be retained to originate the Crinoidal 
embryo. At all events, the temporary organism which I have termed the Pseudembryo 
is entirely dependent for its fonn and structure upon the sarcode into which the whole 
or the greater portion of the germ-mass is resolved. This sarcode zooid possesses all tl^ 
peculiarities of the sarcode organisms among the Protozoa and. the lower forms of the 
Ccelenterata. Its external surface is richly ciliated, and if lightly touched with a bristle 
it moves off rapidly, by means of these cilia, in a ^ection opposite to the touch, giving 
evidence of a high degree of irritability and power of automatic motion, without the 
slightest trace of a special nervous system. During the early stages of its development, 
and before the differentiation of a special assimilative tract, tlie body increases rapidly 
in size ; the sarcode is therefore capable, as in the case of the astomatous Protozoa, of 
absorption over tlie whole external surface, and of assimilation throughout the entire 
internal substance. 

Whatever at this stage may be the relations of the granular nucleus of the pseud- 
embryo, I believe the external ciliated absorbent and irritable sheet of sarcode must be 
regarded as a special j^ovisional organ for the nutrition and aeration of the nascent 
embryo. Dr. Cabpenteb * has already suggested a correspondence between the zooid 
pseudembryo in the Urchins and Starfishes, and the temporary embryonic structures in 

* ** We here find the yolk-mass converted into a stractnre, which is destined only to possess a traasieiit 

existence, and which disappears mitirely by the time that the development of the ofbet firom it has advanced 
so far that it begins to assume the characters of the permanent organism. This, however, is what takes place 
in the higher vertebrata ; for the structures first developed in the egS of the bird hold nearly the same rela- 
tion to the rudimentary chick, that the * Fluteus ' bears to the incipient Echinus or Ophiura, or the * Bipin- 
naria’ to the incipient Starfish.” — Plrinciplos of Comparative Physiolcgy, 4th edit. p. 568. 
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the higher animals ; and I have developed the analogy* still further, in tracing the conti- 
nuity of the cavity of the pseudembryonic appendages in Asteracanthion with the vascular 
system of the young Starfish. The sarcode cylinder preceding and afterwards investing 
the embryo otAntedm must undoubtedly be referred to the same category of structures. 

*As the development of the pseudembryo proceeds, a large funnel-shaped ciliated 
pseudostome with an obscure intestine and a minute pseudoproct are formed ; and the 
zooid, which at first resembled a PlagUyphrys or Dijffhtgia in simplicity of structure, may 
now be compared to a Vorticella or Bursaria. 

The alimentary system is, however, extremely simple. The digestive tract is rudi- 
mentary, and the function of the large funnel-shaped (esophagus, vidth its loop-like 
pseudocele, seems to be to produce a rapid and special current of fresh water to the 
general mass of absorbent sarcode rather than to localize the assimilative function. 
The functional activity of the pseudembryo appears to reside essentially in the peri- 
pheral layer. During the earlier stages of its development the central portion consists 
of a dusky granular semifluid substance, increasing gradually in opacity, and exhibiting 
active molecular motion; afterwards the centre is devoted to the building up of the 
viscera of the embryo at the expense of this previously secreted pabulum ; but during 
the earlier stages of the growth of the embryo, its increasing bulk does not appear to 
interfere in any way with the functions of its nurse. Absorption, as indicated by 
increase in size and weight, is at no period more rapid than when the pseudembryo 
is losing its special organs of locomotion and assimilation, and becoming torpid and 
distorted by the growth of the included organism. 

The hollow cylinder of sarcode forming the independent living body of the pseud- 
embryo, at a certain stage loses its cilia, its special organs of assimilation arc obliterated, 
it appears to merge its distinct life in a second harmonized combination of organs which 
has grown up within it, and the whole layer, without the slightest change in structure, 
subsides into the perisom of the Pentacrinus. 

Histologically the ectosarc of the pseudembryo must be reg;arded as having been the 
intcguipent of the Crinoid throughout, its functions highly modified and exalted for a 
special purpose. The hard structures of the. perisom, the two rows of cup-plates and 
the stem, are accordingly developed in the substance of this integ[ument; and the out- 
line of the Crinoid is frequently mapped out in calcareous trellis-work before there 
is the least trace of the differentiation of internal organs. The stem has clearly no con- 
nexion with the viscera whatever, it is a temporary appendage to the radial skeletmi. 

Until we have accurate of the embryogeny of a more extended series from the 

various Echinoderm orders, I believe it would be premature to discuss at length the 
morphology of the pseudembryo of AMtedon. At present we are acquainted ivith many 
species belonging to ^widely differing genera, scattered apparently irregularly through 
the four orders of the subkingdom, which produce independently organized pseud- 

• On the Embiydogy otAMUraeaidhwii vidama (M. AT.),” Quarterly Journal of the incroacopio Sodety, 
1891, p. 99. 
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embryonic nurses, presenting a distinct bilateral symmetry in the arrangement of thehr 
alimentary system and natatory apparatus. A certain community of plan appears to 
run through the swimming group described by Professor M&lleb; but subsequent 
observations Would seem to indicate that so high a development of the pseudembryo is 
exceptional. * 

In genera closely approximated to those in which the pseudembryo is most highly 
organized, or even in allied species of the same genus, the pseudembryonic appendage 
is reduced to a mere rudimentary vascular tuft, or to a simple investment of sarcode. 
My own observations would lead me to suspect that the independent development of 
the pseudembryo may be greatly modified, even in the same species, under different 
circumstances of light, warmth, aeration, and nourishment. 

The pseudembryo of Antedon resembles very closely what Professor MttLLER has 
described as the “ pupa stage ” in certain Holothuridea. The young Holothuria, how- 
ever, has in these instances, according to Miller’s observations, passed through the 
phase of a pseudembryonic zooid (Auricularia), with a special mouth and alimentary 
canal, special natatory lobes, and a regular bilateral symmetry, before assuming the 
pupa form of a closed sarcode-cylinder girded with ciliated bands and devoid of special 
organs. In Antedon the “Auricularia” and the “pupa” stages are, as it were, fused 
into one. The “ pupa ” form is at once developed from the germ-mass, but it is pro- 
vided with the assimilative organs of the Auricularia, though in a very rudimentary 
degree. Further metamorphosis proceeds very similarly in both cases. In both the 
organs of the young are gradually differentiated within a sarcode-cylinder, the branchial 
tentacles finally protruding through an anterior sarcode dome. The close analogy is 
highly marked in the Synaptidee, the group whose metamorphoses have been observed 
by MtlLLER, in which, as in the Crinoids, the oral tentacles are highly developed at the 
expense of the vessels of the ambulacral region. One or two remarkable differences, 
however, exist. In Antedon no part whatever of the alimentary canal is adopted by the 
nascent Crinoid. In Antedon the development of the organs of the embryo is confined 
to the anterior region of the pseudembryo, the posterior portion containing the, stalk, a 
temporary appendage. In the Holothuridea the whole pupa passes by simple metamoiv 
phosis into the body of the perfect form, the apical pole being occupied by the excre- 
tory orifice of the alimentary canal. In the Holothuridea the madreporic tubercle and 
the sand canal, though frequently extremely rudimentary in the mature form, seem 
uniformly conspicuous during the development of the young. In the pseudembryonic 
stage of Antedon no trace of this organ has been observed. 

I believe that, in zoological language, the term “ embryo ” has hitherto been under- 
stood to indicate a young animal during the early stages of its development ; an orga- 
nism which is produced by the differentiation of the whole or of part of the segmented 
yelk, and which is a stage in progress towards the mature form of its species. An^ 
accessory or deciduous parts have usually been termed embi*yonio appendages ; but these 
embryonic appendages have always been regarded as parts of the embryo, although 
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temporary, yet partaking during their life, of the life of the embryo, and as affording no 
evidence of possessing independent vitality. I imagine that as the term Embryo has not 
been applied to the yelk, or to the germ-mass before the separation of the organs of the 
young, it would be a like misapplication of the term to apply it to any stage in the 
development from that germ-mass of a being whose organs do not homologate with, and 
never by any subsequent metamorphosis become converted into, the analogous organs of 
the perfect form. Again, according to the ordinary conception of a “ larva,” it is a stage 
in the development of an aninial during which its external form differs to a greater or 
less degree from that of the “imago” or mature form, and its organs are gr^tly modi- 
fied for the performance of certain functions at the expense of others ; but the organs 
of the larva are essentially the organs of the imago ; and the individual which is formed 
of the sum of these organs, and which manifests vital phenomena, is the same individual 
which subsequently lives as the imago. It is utterly inconceivable that the larva and 
the imago should exist as separate individuals at the same time. The relations of the 
pseudembryo are entirely different. It is developed from the germ-mass as a distinct 
animal form, manifesting a combination of vital phenomena, through a sum of organs 
which attain a distinct maturity of their own, and which never pass in combination into 
the sum of the organs of the perfect being. So complete is this independence, that in 
cases where this type of the reproductive process is carried out most fully, as inJBipin- 
naria, the embryo is at a certain period cast off from the pseudembryo, and both beings 
continue for some time to manifest independent life. I would therefore define a 
“pseudembryo” or a “ pseudembryonic appendage" as any provisional appendage pro- 
duced from the germ-mass, which manifests the functions of organic and animal life 
through the medium of a combination of organs which precede and do not homologate 
with the organs of the true embryo. This appendage may be reduced to a condition of 
extreme simplicity. It may exist merely as a layer of structureless sarcode, ciliated, 
and manifesting the form of life characteristic of the simpler Protozoa ; within which 
the organs of the embryo are gradually built up. 

In most, however, if not in all the invertebrate groups, the so-called embryo differs 
greatly in external form from the mature organism. 

It usually commences in aquatic animals as a “ciliated germ”; and in this condition, 
whether within the vitelline sac or free after the rupture of the sac, it increases in size 
by absorption through the general surface. Very usually various lobes and fringes are 
produced, frequently richly ciliated, extensions of a transparent sarcodic investing layer, 
within which — ^but bearing to it only obscure relations in form — the nascent organs of the 
true embryo are slowly differentiated. During this period the permanent organs, so for 
as their special functions are concerned, are utterly inert. They are merely growing. 
The rudiments of the alimentary canal are being laid down, but probably the mouth 
has not yet “ broken through.” The entire zooid, however, is by no means inactive. 
It moves rapidly through the vrater, its movements beautifully characteristic, and appa- 
rently guided by an obstruction-perceiving and light-perceiving instinct. 
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The perfect organic and relative life of this being, closdy comparable to the life of 
the most highly gifted members of the protozoic subkingdom, does not certainly exist 
in the sum of the permanent organs ; it resides, I believe, simply in a pseudembryonic 
sarcodic layer, endowed ivith the same properties whidi this zoological element possesses 
when'isolated, as in the Protozoa. Gradually the sarcode eliminates from the products of 
its own assimilation the constituents, and elaborates the tissues, of the permanent special 
organs; and when these are sufficiently developed, it loses its own individuality, its 
vital activity passing into the organs which it has produced, and performing through 
their medium more effectively and condensedly, functions, which, as a transient nurse- 
layer, it performed in a manner perfect as to its simple object of temporary nutrition, 
though somewhat feeble and diffuse. In respect to the essentials of this process, some 
of the Holothuridea among the Echinodermata seem to conform almost exactly to the 
ordinary Invertebrate type. The pseudembryonic sarcode-layer is here little more special 
or independent than it is in the embryos of the Annelids and Mollusks, and infinitely 
less so than in some Turbellarians ; and the transition from this condition, through the 
Crinoids, in which a short alimentary canal is formed in the sarcode layer, — and the 
Flutei” in which the “ Echinoderm disk” with its accompanying permanent organs is 
developed within the pseudembryo and covered by its general integumefeit, the whole 
substance of the pseudembryo being finally absorbed into the embryo, — to the “ Bipin- 
naria,” in which the independent life of the pseudembryonic zooid is apparently carried 
to its limit, is so perfectly gradual as to leave no doubt whatever of the uniformity of 
the cmbryogenic plan. 

This being the case, that is to say, a vast number of invertebrate embryos combining 
in their earlier stages pseudembryonic appendages possessing independent vitality with 
the nascent organs, no special divergence from the ordinary mode of development is to 
be anticipated in cases in which the pseudembryo attains unusual individual indepen- 
.dencc. We find accordingly the earlier stages in the development of the pseudembryo 
in the Echinoderms conforming closely to the general mode of development of the 
“ embryo” of aquatic invertebrates. 

The earlier stages in the development of the Tissues of the Penta^noid. 

The general connective tissue. — ^As stated above, the general transparent investment 
which during the earlier stages of its development makes up the greater portion of the 
substance of the pentacrinoid, is produced by . the gradual extension and modification of 
the sarcode substonce of the pseudembryo. The pseudembryo is moulded from the 
germ-mass, and at first its surface retains the mammillated structure, the result of the 
ultimate segmentation of the yelk. At first each spherule retains a trace of the original 
enclosed endoplast ; this, however, shortly disappears. No cell-membrane can be detected 
investing these spherules at any period. An hour or two after the rupture of the vitel- 
line sac, the mammillated structure entirely disappears, the ultimate spherules being 
^p|ed into a structurelein layer. The eternal layer is finn and consistent. If the 
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pseudembryo die at this stage, shortly after its death, a delicate film is sometimes 
separated from the surface of portions of the body, similar to the film which is 
observed under similar circumstances on the surface of Infusoria. I do not believe, 
however, that this film previously existed as a special membrane ; but am rather 
inclined to think that it is produced after death by the coagulation of a layer of mucous 
excretion. Pyriform capsules of considerable size, about 0*03 millim. in diameter, 
are imbedded here and there in the superficial layer. These cells are of a pale yellow 
colour, full of a yellow fluid, which when the cell is crushed escapes as a round refrac- 
tive globule. The wide end of the capsule is superficial, the narrower extremity passes 
inwards and ends in a delicate thread-like process, which is lost in the substance of the 
sarcode. 

I have been able to detect no special wall to these capsules, the fluid of which seems 
simply to be enclosed in a pyriform space in the continuous sarcode : I regard these as 
reservoirs of oil. 

The peripheric layer is nearly free from granules ; but passing from without inwards, 
minute granules, compound granular masses, and endoplasts become more numerous; 
the sarcode at the same time apparently losing in consistency, till at length, towards 
the inner surface of the consistent perisomatic layer, it becomes densely granular, and 
no distinct line of demarcation can be detected between the sarcode which still retains 
a certain consistency, and the central semifluid protoplasm, in which the granules 
exhibit active molecular motion. The outer layer, when compressed and examined with 
a high power, exhibits between the endoplasts and oil-cells a very finely vacuolated 
structure. Minute spaces, somewhat like the lacunae of bone, filled with a clear liquid, 
are scattered through the sarcode ; and uniting these there is a system of exceedingly 
delicate tubules which may be compared to the canaliculi ; they are much less nume- 
rous, however, only about six or eight apparently radiating from each lacunar space. 
Even while under observation, the size of these spaces appears to vary, one or two which 
were prominent in one part, of the field gradually contracting and becoming indistinct, 
while others previously scarcely visible seem to expand into view. I believe that this 
appearance is caused by the circulation of fluid through the system of vacuoles and 
vessels by movements depending upon the general contractility of the body-substance. 
Near the close of the free stage, when the embryo is beginning by its growth to distort 
the form of the pseudembryo, the integument of the wider anterior extremity of the 
pseudembryo immediately above the mouth of the embryo seems to become columnar in 
structure and opaque with closely packed long oil-cells, arranged vertically, and forming 
a kind of dome. Ih the earliest fixed stage this dome gradually splits up into the five 
oral lobes, each with its enclosed oral plate. 

The devilapment of the Skeleton . — ^To make the description of the development and 
relations of the parts of the calcareous skeleton of the pentacrinoid stage of Antedon 
intelligible, I shall in the first place describe very briefly the arrangement of the hard 
parts in the mature Antedon and in some nearly allied forms. I shall touch on this 
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part of the subject lightly, as Dr. Cabpbnteb is preparing an elaborate memoir on the 
skeleton of Antedon. I adopt, in concert with Dr. Cabpentbb, a nomenclature differing 
very slightly from that proposed by M. db Koninck in his valuable work on the fossil 
Crinoids of the Carboniferous System of Belgium. I accept for convenience of descrip- 
tion the division of the body of a Crinoid into three parts, the stem, the head, and the 
arms. The head consists of two hemispheres, a dorsal or apical, and an oral hemisphere. 
The former I shall term the cup of the Crinoid, and the latter the disk. It must be 
remembered, however, that all the radial portions of the head belong morphologically 
and physiologically to the arms. In the earlier stages of development the radial plates 
of the cup, and the radial vessels of the disk, form the budding arms ; and it is only at 
a later period that a distinction is produced between radial and brachial portions, by 
the development of the visceral mass and the extension of the space for its accom- 
modation. 

The mature Antedon has no true stem. The cup is closed beneath by a laige circular 
plate hollowed out above into a small rounded chamber. The inferior convex surface 
of this plate in Antedon rosaceus is pitted with a series of small rounded depressions 
perforated in the centre with minute channels communicating with the cavity of the 
plate. Into these depressions are inserted a number of jointed calcareous cirri. I 
shall term the circular plate the “ centro-dorsal plate,” and the appendages the “ dorsal 
cirri.” The centro-dorsal plate in Antedon does not belong to the cup. It represents a 
coalesced series of the nodal stem-joints in the stalked Crinoids. 

In Pentacrinm {Neocrinus) asterias (L.), the stem grows by additions immediately 
beneath the row of basal plates of the cup. These plates are five in number, inter- 
radial, wedge-shaped, their outer wider ends knob-like, heading and corresponding with 
the salient angles of the pentagonal stem. Their inner narrower ends nearly meet in 
the centre, each being only slightly truncated and emarginated, so that the five grooved 
ends may unite in forming the walls of a canal, which is continuous with the central 
canal of the stem, and through which the central sarcode-cylinder of the stem passes to 
branch to special perforations in the first radials. The lower surface of each basal plate 
is hollowed by a longitudinal groove crenated on the edges, and the five grooves are so 
arranged that when the basals are in position, they form together a star-like mould, in 
which the joints of the stem are formed. This cavity holds from three to four stem- 
joints at a time ; one extremely small at the bottom of the mould, the others gradually 
increasing in size and gradually forced out and added to the lengthening stem, by the 
growth of those behind them. 

The joints developed in this position are all nodal, that is to say, they subsequently 
bear whorls of cirrL The intemodal joints, varying in number in different species, 
are developed afterwards between these, each new intemodal joint originating apparently 
immediately beneath the nodal joint. 

The dorsal dni represent a varying number of compressed whorls of the stem-cirri 
of stalked spedes which possess such appendages. 
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The centro^orsal plate with its dorsal cirri in Antedon is therefore the homologue 
of the stem with its cirri in the stalked Crinoidi 

The true cup in the mature Asntedon consists inferiorly of a delicate rosette of more 
or less fully coalesced small cribriform calcareous plates ; which have been shown by 
Dr. Caspentbb, in a series of beautiful observations, to be the remains of the row of 
five basal plates which occupy so prominent a place in the cup of the Pentacrinoid. 

This rosette is completely concealed in the cavity of the ring formed by the first five 
radials. Around the basal rosette, and alternating with its Segments, five elongated 
calcareous blocks, triangular in transverse section, the first radial plates, form a column 
within the base of the cup. In A. rosacem these plates are entirely concealed by the 
centro^orsal plate and by the series of second radials. In some species of the genus 
Antedon^ they project beyond the centro-dorsal plate, forming above its upper edge a 
closed ring which supports the scries of second radials. The centro-dorsal plate, the 
basals, and the first radials are immoveably cemented together ; they do not, however, 
coalesce, and may be easily separated after boiling in weak caustic potash. A ring of 
five second radial plates placed in close contact, form, externally, the base of the cup in 
Antedon rosaceus^ resting within upon the upper surfaces of the fimt radials, and exter- 
nally upon the edge of the centro-dorsal plate. 

Besting upon the second radials, we have next a row of five triangular axillary radial 
plates, each bevelled above into two diverging surfaces for the articulation of the first 
brachial joints. The axillary radials are not in immediate contact laterally, they are 
separated by minute wedge-shaped prolongations downwards of the perisom of the disk. 
In Antedon rosacem^ the basals, and the first, second, and axillary radials form the whole 
of<the skeleton of the cup. 

In certain species oi Antedon, as in A. Milleri (Muller, sp.), a series of five minute inter- 
radial plates are intercalated between tl^e angles of the axillai-y radials, and in other 
forms, as in A. Solaris (Lam., sp.), and A. tessellatus (Muller, sp.), the whole of the 
perisom of the disk is covered with a pavement of irregular flat plates. We are unac- 
quainted with the development of Pentacrinus {Neocrinm) asterias (L.), but in the 
mature form the perisom of the disk is continuously tessellated, and some of the plates 
pass irregularly downwards between the axillary radials. In Pentacrinus {Neocrin'iffi) 
deewtus (nob.), the surface of the disk is rough with irregularly scattered blocks, like 
fragments of perforated bricks ; and these descend into the spaces between the axillary 
radials, though without any regular arrangement. 

The basal and ifral plates. — ^The first portions pf the skeleton which appear are the 
two rings of five plates each, the plates of the upper ring directly superposed on those 
of the lower, which form the trellised basket, completely enclosing the viscera of the 
Pentacrinoid during the early stages of its growth within the pseud^bryo. The 
plates of the upper tier subsequehtly extend into the five oral lobes, and remain as five 
valve-like interradial oral plates during the greater part of the pentacrinoid stage. 

The lower series are the basals. These are permanent, with some remaijkable modifi- 
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cations in form, in the mature Antedon. These ten plates appear simultaneoudy as 
delicate spicula imbedded within the firm peripheric layer of the pseudembryo, usually 
only a few hours after its escape from the vitelline sac, and before there is any trace of 
the permanent organs of the embryo. * 

The spicula are hollow throughout. They are at first simple and cylindrical ; shortly 
they become club-shaped at each end; each thickened end then divides into two 
diverging branches, equal in length to the original rod ; these fork in their turn, till on 
their second bifurcation their branches meet and coalesce with the corresponding 
branches from the opposite end of the original spiculum. By thus constantly branching 
and anastomosing on one plane, the spiculum extends into a delicate net-like plate, the 
meshes of which are at first irregularly hexagonal, but afterwards become rounded. 
The extending calcareous tubes are constantly closed, and constantly hollow to the end. 
They appear to grow by the molecular removal of calcareous matter from the back of 
the growing point, and its deposition in advance. At first all the ten plates are round ; 
but as they expand they become irregularly square, their edges during the free condition 
of the embryo remaining rough with sprouting spicules. 

About the time o| the fixing of the pentacrinoid, the basals, which have now assumed 
a somewhat definite form, narrower beneath and expanding above, have their lateral 
edges bounded by straight lines, so that the edges of two adjacent plates are closely 
applied to one another. Even after their edges have become thus defined, the plates 
go on steadily increasing in size, apparently by iqterstitial growth. The upper edges of 
the basals still remain rounded and rough. Their lower edges are likewise irrr^ular, 
but these soon become obscured by the growth of the centro-dorsal ring. The oral 
plates extend principally upwards into the oral lobes, where they become lengthened and 
somewhat contracted, their edges fringed with diverging pointed spicules (Plate XXV-I. 
fig. 1). As development proceeds they change somewhat in form. The upper angle is 
slightly depressed, and the sides at the inferior angles are raised, the raised edges at 
that stage lying up against the sides of the second radials. Absorption of the inferior 
portion of the oral plates commences about the time of the appearance of the first 
brachial joints and of the anal plate (Plate XXVII. fig. 1). Both basal and oral plates 
consist at first of a delicate cribriform calcified film, formed by the lateral .extension of a 
single layer of calcareous tubing only. As they increase in size, however, they gradually 
thicken, and this thickening is effected by the network sending in from its inner surface 
irregular processes which branch and unite to form a second layer not quite so regular 
as the first, but resembling it in general character. This process fs repeated till the 
plates have attained the required thickness. In the oral plates the thickening is very 
slight, and is confined to the lower portion of the plates. 

The st€^n%-Aa described above, shortly after the appearance of the spicula indicating 
the basal and oral plates, a chain of six or seven calcareous rings may be observed carving 
from the centre of the space between the bases of the basal plates ; behind, and usually 
romewhat tathe left of the pseudostome and pseudocele, and abutting against a round 
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cribriform plate which makes its appearance at the same time close to the posterior 
extremity of the pseudembryo, behind and below the pseudoproct. Immediately beneath 
the basal plates an irr^^ular calcareous ring is early formed, considerably wider and 
broader than the ordinary rings of the %tem. This ring, which is subsequently deve- 
loped into the permanent centro-dorsal plate, gradually thickens and becomes more 
regular in form, maintaining its position at the top of the stem, the lower edges of the 
basal plates resting on its upper surface. During the earlier stages of the growth of the 
pentacrinoid it is simply a circular band of the ordinary calcified areolar tissue, enclosing 
a sheaf of the peculiar fasciculated tissue of the stem, gradually enlai^ng, with a central 
aperture continuous with the bore of the tubc-like stem-joints. It is not till some time 
after the latest stage described in the present memoir, that the rudiments of the first 
dorsal cirri appear round its lower contour. The rings which originate the ordinary 
stem-joints commence as small curved hollow spicules. At first they may often be seen 
open and imperfect ; afterwards they completely close (Plate XXIV. fig. 6). The inner 
surfaces of the rings are smooth, the outer roughened with projecting branches. I have 
only once or twice seen the rings of the stem in this early simple stage. Very soon after 
their appearance, usually before the pseudembryo has attained itg full size, a hollow 
sheaf of calcareous rods united by minute calcareous trabeculm arises within each ring. 
The stem-joint increases in length by additions to each end of these cylinders. The 
centre of the cylinder is occupied by a consistent sarcodic thread running through the 
whole length of the stem. At this stage no fibrous tissue can be detected, either mixed 
with the calcified tissue or in the outer perisom. Additions are made to the length of 
the stem by the formation of new rings immediately beneath the centro-dorsal plate, the 
neW rings becoming, as in the former case, gradually filled up by cylinders of linear cal- 
cified tissue. As the calcareous axis of the stem increases in width, the original rings 
girding the centre of the joints expand. They remain permanent during the whole of 
the fixed stage, and give the stem of the Pentacrinoid its characteristic beaded appear- 
ance. The terminal plate of the stem is formed on the same plan as the basals and 
orals. It is developed as a simple round cribriform plate within the posterior extremity 
of the pseudembryo ; and when this extremity becomes expanded into a disk of attach- 
ment, it supports and forms the skeleton of the terminal sucker. Afterwards it becomes 
thickened by irregularly deposited calcareous matter. The layer of soft tissue between 
the calcareous disk and the point of attachment seems to be at length absorbed, and the 
stem is permanently fixed by amorphous cement. 

The Jirst and second roMal joiida and the axiUary radials . — Shortly after the fixing 
of the Pentacrinoid and 'the opening of the cup, a third series of five pllites make their 
appearance as minute branching spiculm occupying the spaces left by the bevelling off 
of the upper angles of the basal plates and the lower angles of the orals, thus forming 
an intermediate series between the basals and orals, and alternating with them. The 
lE^icula indicating the or%in of these plates, the first radials, branch and extend in the 
manner already described, till at length they form diamemd-shaped films consisting of a 
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single layer of cribriform calcified ‘tissue. The plates shortly begin to thicken; but 
their mode of growth at once distinguishes them as fundamentally different in structure 
from the basals and orals. Processes are sent inwards from the inner surface of the 
superficial film as before ; but the added tisstfe is longitudinal and fasciculated, resem- 
bling precisely in structure and mode of growth the inner cylinder of the joints of the 
stem ; and, as in the case of the stem, tubular perforations are formed in it for the 
passage of the sarcode-cords, which subsequently extend in like channels through the 
joints of the arms and pinnules. The second radial joints and the radial axillaries rapidly 
succeed the first radials, and are developed nearly in the same way. They first appear 
as horseshoe-shaped spicula, or imperfect rings, which have the same relation to the 
joints which the stem-rings have to their included cylinders. The spicula soon become 
filled up with lengthening fasciculated tissue ; the joints at this period are slightly grooved 
longitudinally on their upper surfaces to accommodate the radial vessels. 

The anal plate^ the interradialplatee^and the plates andsj^culaofthe perisom. — Upon 
the appearance of the second and third radial joints, the perisom between and somewhat 
above two of the first radials rises into a rounded papilla, towards which a ccecal process 
of the digestive cavity is directed. On the outer side of this papilla a branching spicule 
appears which rapidly extends into a round plate. This, the anal plate, grows, and 
afterwards thickens precisely on the model of the basal and oral plates ; it contains none 
of the fasciculated tissue proper to the radial system. The basal and oral plates, the 
first and second radials, the radial axillaries, and the anal plate seem to complete the 
series of essential parts entering into the cup of the pentacrinoid. In one or two cases 
however, I have observed about the time of the first appearance of the anal plate, a 
scries of five minute rounded plates developed interradially between the lower edges of 
the oral plates and the upper edges of the basals. These interradial plates sometimibs 
remain permanent in the mature Antedon rosacevs, and they appear to be constantly 
present in some species, as for instance in another and a rarer British form, Antedon 
Milleri (Muller). They usually occur, finally, in groups of three or five. They are irre- 
gular in form, and they resemble the anal plate in structure and mode of growth. 
Simple and key-like spicula and small round cribriform plates are imbedded irregularly 
in the perisom of the arms, often almost covering the second and third radial joints with 
a dermal calcified layer, but never overlying the basal or oral plates of the body. 

General remarks <m the Skeleton. — ^The skeleton of the pentacrinoid is composed of 
two systems of plates, which 1 shall term respectively the radial and the perisomaUo 
system, thoroughly distinct in their structure and mode of growth. The radial system 
consists of the joints of the stem, the centro-dorsal plate, the radial plates, and the joints 
of the arms (and subsequently of the pinnules). The perisomatic system includes the 
basal and oral plates, the anal plate, the interradial plates, and any other plates or 
spicula which may be developed in the perisom of the cup or disk. In the recent Pen- 
tacrini, and in certain species of Antedon^ the disk is paved or studded with plates 
belonging to the perisomatic system, and a double series of like plates fiinge the radial 
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and brachial grooves. The joints or plates of the radial system may be at once distin- 
guished by their being chiefly made up of the peculiar fasciculated (or radial) tissue of 
parallel rods which I have already described, and by their being perforated for the 
lodgment of a sarcodic axis. At flrst each radial element appears to consist of two parts. 
A stem-joint always commences with an annular spicule, within which the cylinder of 

radial” tissue seems to arise.. An arm-joint begins with a crescentic spicule, and a 
mdial plate with an expanded single cribriform film. From the strong contrast which 
these superficial portions present to the tissue which is afterwards developed beneath 
them, I am inclined to refer the outer rings and films, even of the brachial joints and 
radial plates, to the perisomatic system, and to regard the radial system of plates as 
composed essentially of the ‘‘radial” tissue alone. The plates and joints of the radial 
systenuare singularly unifoim in their structure and arrangement throughout the whole 
of the crinoidal series. 

They seem to form, as it were, an essential skeleton whose constant general arrange- 
ment stamps the order with its most important and prominent character. In the Pen- 
tacrinoid the radial system of radial- and arm-joints supports the extensions of the radial 
vessels, and the radial vessels with their oesophageal vascular ring clearly arise in con- 
nexion with the disk, on the oral aspect of the animal. The radial plates arise at the 
opposite or apical pole. The first portion of the radial system which appears is the stem. 
When the sarcode-axis of the stem enters the cup, passing through the centro-dorsal 
plate and between the lower edges of the basals, it splits into five threads which enter 
the first radial plates, and after a somewhat singular distribution in the walls of the cup, 
which is not apparent till a later stage, they follow out the growing arms, the arm-joints 
being moulded round them as they extend. The perivisceral sac lies in the cleft formed 
by the five radial branches of the stem. The plates of the perisomatic system commence 
as simple cribriform films imbedded in the outer layer of the perisom, and thicken by a 
repetition inwards of the same diffuse areolar tissue. They are essentially variable in 
number and in arrangement ; most of the minor structural modifications throughout the 
group depend upon the multiplication or suppression of plates of this series. Even in 
the same species they are by no means constant. In Antedon rosaceua the perisom of 
the disk is usually naked, but specimens from certain localities have well-defined groups 
of perisomatic interradial plates developed in the angles between the radial axillaries, 
and in some individuals rows of similar plates are imbedded along the margins of the 
radial grooves in the perisom of the disk. The entire body of the Pentacrinoid is, at 
first, while yet included within the pseudembryo and during its earliest fixed stage, 
surroui^jied and enclosed by plates of the perisomatic system alone, and it is quite con- 
ceiveable ^at plates belonging to this system may expand and multiply so as to form a 
tessellated external skeleton to the mature animal, the radial system being entirely absent, 
or represented only in the most rudimentary form. I believe that all the modifications 
of the skeleton which characterize the principal divisions of the Echinoderm subkingdom 
will be found to depend mainly upon the relative development or suppression of the 
radial and perisomatic systems of plates. 
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With reference to the form and position of the or^ plates, Professor Allman has sug- 
gested some interesting analogies between this transition stage of Antedon and the per- 
manent condition of the fossil genera Haplocrinm^ Coccocrinus^ and 

Lageniocrinus. 1 thoroughly agree with Dr. Allman, that the oral plates of the Penta- 
crinoid are in all probability homologous with valve-like plates surrounding the mouth 
only in all crinoidal genera in which such plates occur. .In Antedon rosciceus they dis- 
appear during the later stages in the growth of the Pentacrinoid young, and in all known 
species of the genus Antedon^ even in those with a tessellated disk, they are wanting in 
the mature form. In Pentacrinm (Neocrinus) asterias^ (L.), the mature form to which 
the fixed stage of Antedon is evidently most analogous, they are said to remain permanent. 
The evidence on this point is as yet extremely defective. It rests entirely upon the 
descriptions and sketches of M. Duchassaino ♦, which are sufficiently graphic, but by no 
means technically exact. In two nearly allied species, Pentacrinus (Neocrinus) Miilleri 
(Oersted) and P. (N.) decorus (nob.), in both of which I have had an opportunity of 
examining the perisom of the disk, the oral plates are totally absent. 

Almost all Dr. Allman’s illustrations are necessarily taken from a small aberrant 
family of Crinoids, the Haplocrinidm, of whose structure we know as yet very little. With 
the exception of Stephanocrinus^ which only doubtfully belongs to the group, all the 
gmiera are Devonian, preceded by the peculiar Cystideans of the Upper Silurians, and 
ushering in the carboniferous Blastoids. 

Notwithstanding Professor Muller’s discovery of rudimentary free arms, I cannot 
help stUl leaning to the view that the triangular interradial valves in the Haplominidm 
may, like tlje pointed upper tier of interradial plates in the Pentremites, surround not 
only the mouth, but ovarian and anal openings ; a discussion of the homologies of the 
fossil Crinoids is however foreign to the object of the present memoir. 

The development of the assimilative and vascular systems, so far as it has been possible 
to observe it at this early stage, has already been described in detail. 


Explanation op the Plates. 

PLATE XXIII. 

Fig. 1. Portion of the ovary under slight pressure, showing ova in various stages of 
development, X 40 linear. 

Fig. 2, a-o. Ova in various stages, from the first appearance of the germinal spot 2, a 
to the maturity of the egg 2, o, x 40 linear. 

Fig. 3. Yelk-granules, X 120 linear. 

* Quoted by M. db Komiwck, “ Becherchea but lee Crinoides du terrain Carbonififce de Belgique," p. 53. 
Brussels, 1854. 
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Fig. 4. A group of parent cells containing vesicles of evolution, and forming a portion of 
the tissue of the testis, X 40 linear. 

Fig. 5 , a-e. Parent cells with vesicles of evolution in various stages of development, 
X 40 linear. 

Fig. 6, a-c. Mature vesicles of evolution containing spermatozoa, x80 linear. 

Fig. 7. Spermatozoa, X 120 linear. 

Fig. 8, Egg shortly after impregnation, X 40 linear. 

Figs. 9-13. The process of yelk segmentation, x 40 linear. 

Fig. 14, a-c. Further enlarged views of the earlier stages of yelk segmentation, Rowing 
three groups of the “ direction vesicles,” X 80 linear. 


PLATE XXIV. 

Figs. 1-4. The development of the pseudembryo within the vitelline membrane, X 40 
linear. In this case the development is somewhat abnormal. 

Fig. 5. Dorsal aspect of the pseudembryo shortly after the rupture of the vitelline sac, 
X40 linear. 

Fig. 6. Dorsal view of the pseudembryo a little more advanced, X 40 linear. 

Fig. 7. Ventral aspect of the pseudembryo a little later, showing the pseudostomc and 
pseudoproct, and the rudiments of the cup plates of the embryo, X 40 linear. 

Figs. 8, 9, 10. Ventral, dorsal, and lateral aspects of the pseudembryo shortly before the 
disappearance of the ciliated bands, X 40 linear. 


PLATE XXV. 

Figs. 1-3. The pseudembryo losing its special organs of assimilation and locomotion and 
passing into the “ pentacrinoid stage,” X 40 linear. 


PLATE XXVI. 

Fig. 1. Pentacrinoid larva immediately after the complete separation of the oral valves, 
expanded, X 40 linear. 

Fig. 2. Pentacrinoid in the same stage, the cup closed, x40 linear, but afterwards 
slightly reduced to suit the size of the plate. 

Fig. 3. A portion of the oral disk of the same stage seen from above, in a state of com- 
plete expansion : a, patent oral aperture bounded by a ring of contractile tissue, 
and showing yellow richly ciliated granular folds, arranged somewhat spirally 
on the walls of the digestive cavity ; 5, central ring of the radial vascular 
* system ; c, non-extensile tentacles in i^imediate connexion with the vascular 
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ring, ten in number, and laid up in a state of complete expansion in pairs 
against the inner surfaces of the oral valves/; d, first pair of extensile radial 
tentacles; e, azygous radial extensile tentacle leading out the growing arm to^ 
its bifurcation, and giving off pairs of tentacles of the same series from its base. 
X40 linear. 


PLATE XXVII. 

Fig. 1. Fentacrinoid larva immediately before the expansion of the ventral disk: a, 
centro-dorsal plate ; 5, series of basal plates ; c, first radial plates ; d, second 
radial joint; e, third radial; /, first brachial joint; g, anal plate; A, stem* 
joint ; A, cribriform plate supporting the disk of attachment ; granular vis- 
ceral mass ; m, csecal process passing from the stomach towards the papilla 
which indicates the position subsequently occupied by the anal tube ; », oral 
valve and plate. X40 linear, sightly reduced. 

Fig. 2. An example in a somewhat earlier stage, expanded, and showmg the arrangenjent 
of the non-extensile tentacles in connexion with the oral vascular ring, X 40 
linear, considerably reduced. 

Fig. 3. End of an extending arm further enlarged : a, h, and c, first, second, and third 
radial joints; d, superficial spicules and small cribriform plates of the per:- 
somatic system ; lenticular “ gland”? ; /, radial vessel passing out on the arm 
to terminate in the azygous extensile tentacle A, after giving off the second 
pair of extensile tentacles A, A ; leaf and pair of tentacles of the non-extensile 
tentacular system, x 40 linear. 

Fig. 4. Pseudembryo uncompressed and observed by refiected light : a, pseudostome ; 
i, pseudoproct ; c, c, c, c, ciliated bands. X 40 linear. 

All the figures, except Plate XXVII. fig. 4, have been drawn from specimens under 
slight pressure, and with a special view to the details of internal structure. The contour 
has been thus in some cases to a certain extent lost, and the figures, especially those of 
the pseudembryo, must be understood to represent individuals slightly fiattened. 
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X. On the Sextactic Points of a Plane Curve. By A. Catlet, F.B.S. 

BeoeiTod Novomber 5 , — ^Road December 22, 1864. 

It is, in my memoir “ On the Conic of Five-pointic Contact at any point of a Plane 
Curve”*, remai'ked that as in a plane curve there are certain singular points, viz. the 
points of inflexion, where three consecutive points lie in a line, so there are singular 
points where six consecutive points of the curve lie in a conic ; and such a singular 
point is there termed a “sextactic point.” The memoir in question (here cited as 
“ former memoir”) contains the theory of the sextactic points of a cubic curve ; but it is 
only recently that I have succeeded in establishing the theory for a curve of the order m. 
The result arrived at is that the number of sextactic points is =m(12m—27), the points 
in question being the intersections of the curve m with a curve of the order 12m —27, 
the equation of which is 

(12m*-64m+67)H Jac. (U, H, 03 } 

+(m-2)(12m-27)H Jac. (U, H, 

H-40(m-2)> Jac. (U, H, ^ }=0, 

where U=0 is the equation of the given curve of the order m, H is the Hessian or 
determinant formed with the second difierential coefficients («, h, c,f g, h} of U, and, 
( 3 , C, jTj (®, being the inverse coefficients /*, &c.), then 

12 =(3, as, c, jr, (0, 

^=(3, 3B, C, jr, 0 , 

and Jac. denotes the Jacobian or functional determinant, viz. \ 

Jac. (U, H, ^)= b,U, b,U, b.U , 

d,H, d,H, d.H 

and Jac. (U, H, 12) would of course denote the like derivative of (U, H, 12); the sub- 
scripts (h, it)* of 12 denote restrictions in regard to the diflerentiation of this function, 
viz. treatmg 12 as a function of U and H, 

i2=(3, as, c, jr, 0, ix®'* 2 /', 2 y, 2h% 

if (o', y, (/ifi K) are the •second differential coefficients of H, then we have 

B.12=(B;a[,..X «'.••) 

. +( 3, • • ) (—^*^ 25 ); 

* Philosophical Transactions, toL ozliz. (1859) pp. 371 — 400. 
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viz. in we consider as exempt from diflTerentiation (a', K) which depend 

upon H, and in 5,0^ we consider as exempt from diiferentiation (<3[, C, Si 
which depend upon U. We have amilarly 

and in like manner 

Jac. (U, H, £2)= Jac. (U, H, £2a)+ Jac. (U, H, Qg), 

which explains the signification of the notations Jac. (IT, H, fig)) ^ac. (U, H, Qo)). 

Tlie condition for a sextactic point is in the first instance obtained in a form involving 
the arbitrary coefiicients (X, jw., v) ; viz. we have an equation of the order 6 in (x, ju, ») 
and of the order 12m— 22 in the coordinates {x^ y, z). But writii^ ^=Xar+jM;y-l"*«> hy 
successive transformations we throw out the factors thus arriving at a result 

independent of (x, p) ; viz. this is the before-mentioned equation of the order 12m— 27» 
The difficulty of the investigation consists in obtaining the transformations by means of 
which the equation in its original form is thus divested of these irrelevant factors. 

Article Nos. 1 to 6 . — Investigation of the Condition for a Sextactic Point. 

1. Following the course of investigation in my former memoir, I take (X, Y, Z) as 
current coordinates, and I write 

T=(#XX, Y, Z)-»=0 

for the equation of the given curve ; (ar, z) are the coordinates of a particular point 
on the given curve, viz. the'scxtactic point; and U, ={mfx^ y, z)"*, is what T becomes 
when {x^ y, z) arc written in place of (X, Y, Z): we have thus U=0 as a condition 
satisfied by the coordinates of the point in question. 

2. Writing for shortness 

DU =(XB,-fYb,+Zb,) U, 

D>U=(Xb,-i-YB,+Zb.)*U, 

and taking n=aX+JY-l-cZ=0 for the equation of an arbitrary line, the equation 

D*U-nDU=0 

is that of a conic having an ordinary (two-pointic) contact with the curve at the point 
{x, y, z) ; and the coefficients of 11 are in the former memoir determined so that the 
contact may be a five-pointic one ; the value obtained for 11 is . 

n=f gDH-f ADU, 

where 

A=^(-3QH+4i'). 

3. This result was obtained by considering the coordinates of a point of the curve as 
functions of a single arbitrary parameter, and taking 

x+dx-i~id*x+i(Px+T^d*Xt y+ &c., z+ &c. 
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for the coordinates of a point consecutive to {Xi y, z ) ; for the present purpose we 
must go a step further, and write for the coordinates 

y-\-dy +^d*y + Ky +-hd*y +Tb^V» 

Z"\‘dz •\-^d?z '\‘'^^d*z ~\~'^jsd^z, 

4. Hence if 

'bi=dxb,-{‘dy'by'\-dzb^ &c., 

we have, in addition to the equations 

U=0, 

B,U=0, 

, (B?+2d,)U=0, 

(B?+3B,B,+B3)U=0, 

(bt+6B?B3+4B,B3+3b2+B.)U=0, 
of my former memoir, the new equation 

(B;+103JB3+10B^3+15B,B^+5B,B,+10d3B3+d3)U=0, 
and in addition to the equations, {'P=ax-\-by-\-cz)-, 

- (m-2)B*U+P.iB?U=0 

- i[(m-l)B?H-3(m-2)BA]U+P.i(S?+3B.9,)U+d,P.iB?U==0, 

IXBJ + 6d?B3) + (w- 2)(4d,d3+ 3B?}]U 
+P.*(Bt+6B?d,+49,B,+3B*)U+b,P.^(B?+3?).^)U+iB,P.ib?U=0; 
giving in the first instance 

P=2(»i-2), 
p_2 djU 

^ -D- 1 (dt+6d?d,)u_ia?u (d? +3d,a,)u . 

* "* d?u ^d?u d!u 

and leading ultimately to the before-mentioned value of n, we have the new equation 
—is [(i»-lXB:+ 10 a! 8 ,+ 103 p,-t- 163 ,h;)+(m- 2 X 5 a, 3 .+ 103 A)]U 
+ P.Tin(3J+103P.+10W.+163.®5 ' +63,B,+iqaA) U 

+ a,p.A (»;+ 6ap.+ 49.3.+ 83!)u 
+i 9 .p. i ( 9 ;+ 89 , 9 ,)U 
+I 9 .P. I 9 ;u= 0 . 

6e2 
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6. This may be written in the form 

-2[(m-l)(B‘+10b?6,-4.10b?b,+16B,by+(m-2)(6b,e4+10B,6,)]U 

+ ' P( b?+ 106 ? 6 .+ 106 »B 3 + 16 Si^J + 5 b,b,+ 10 b 3 b,) U 

•+ 6 B,P( d*+ 6 djb 3 + 4 b,b,+ 3 b»)U 

+1063P( B?+ 

+10d,P( 6*U)=0; 

• 

or putting for P its value, =2(m — 2), the equation becomes 

- 2(b?+10b»b3+10B?b,+15B,B|)U 

+ 6b,P(Bt+ 66*3,+ 43 , 63 + 33» )U 

+103,P(3?+ 33,3,)U . 

+1033P.3*U=:0; 

or, as this may also be written, 

2 ( 3 ‘+ 103 ? 33 + 103 ? 33 + 153 , 3 |)U 

+53.P.3,U+1033P.33U + 103,P.3,U=0. 

6. But the equation 

n=|gDH+ADU, 

which is an identity in regard to (X, Y, Z), gives 

a.p=l ^a.H, 

a.p=i ^a.H+Aa.u, 

ajp=l^a,H+Aa,u: 

and substituting these valaes, the foregoing equation becomes 

2(3; + toap,+ioa;a.+i6a.a!)u 
+(6a,ua,H+ioa.ua.H+ioa,TJa,H)| ^ + A.2oa,ua,u=o 

or patting for A its value, 3QH-i-4^), and multiplying by fH* this is 

0H*(a;+ioap,+ioap,+i6a,a*)u 
+I 6 H (a,ua,H+2a,tTaja+2a,ua,H) 

+ j (- 8 QH+ 4 ^>).ioa,ua,u=o, 

which is, in its original or unreduced form, the condition for a sextacric point. ; 
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Article Nos. 7 A; 8 . — Notationa tmd Bemcarka, 


7. Writing, as in my former memoir, A, B, C for^e first differential coefficients of U, 
we have Br— C/x», Cx— Av, A/m»— BX for the values of dar, dy, dzy and instead of the 
symbol J) used in my former memoir, I use indifferently the original symbol or write 
instead thereof b, to denote the resulting value 


b.(=b)=(B»-C/:6)b,+(C\-A.)b,+(A|t6-Bx)d^ 
and I remark here that for any function whatever 12, we have 


bl2= 


A, B , C 

X, /A , » 

b,12, b,12, b.l2 


=Jac. (U, ^ 12), 


where I write, as in the former memoir, 

a>=(g[,S,C,4r,(®,»Xx,p,v)»; 

and also 

V=(9[, 35, C, fy *’X^*, ^.)» ■ 

which new symbol V serves to express the functions 11, □, occurring in the former 
memoir; viz. we .have n=2V<l>, □=2VH, so that the symbols IT, □ are not any 
longer required. 

8. I remark that the symbols b, V are each of them a linear function of (b« by, b,), 
with coefficients which arc functions of the variables (Wy y, z) ; and this being so, that 
for any function 11 whatever, we have 

b(vn)=(b.v)n+9vn, 

V 

viz. in b(Vn) we operate with V on 11, thereby obtaining VII, and then with b on VII; 
in (b . V)n we operate with b upon V in so far as V is a function of (a?, y, z), thus 
obtaining a new operating symbol b.V, a linear function of (b^ b,, b.), and then 
operate with b.V upon 11; and lastly, in bVII, we simply multiply together b and V, 
thus obtaining a new operating symbol bV of the form (b„ by, b,)*, and then operate 
therewith on IT ; it is clear that, as regards the last-mentioned mode of combination, the 
symbols b and V are convertible, or bV=Vb, that is, bVn=Vbn. 

It is to be observed throughout the memoir that the point ( . ) is used (as above 
in b.V) when an operation is performed upon a symbol of operation as operand; the 
mere apposition of two or more symbols of operation (as above in bV) denotes that the 
symbols of operation are simply multiplied together ; and when b V is followed by a 
letter II denoting not a symbol of operation, but a. mere function of the coordinates, 
that is in an expression such as b VII, the resulting operation b V is performed upon II 
as operand ; if instead of the single letter II we have a compound symbol such as HU 
or HV&, so that the expression is* bHU, bHV^, bVHU or bVHVS^, then it is to be 
understood that it is merely the immediately following function H which is operated 
. upon by b or b V ; in the few instances where any ambiguity might arise a special 
explanation is given. 
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.Article Nos. 9 to 11 . — Mrst Tr(msf<nmati(m. 

9. We have, assuming always U^ipO, the following formulae {aeeposty Article Noa 31 
to 38): — 

(a;+io;d,+iod?B3H-i5s,d»)u 

=(^^.{(27m*-96»»+81)H3*+(lTm’-56«»+61)<l>aH} 

+ (i,-5,ji((-14m-22)(3.V)H -(10)»-18)3VH} 

+ 2B,UB,H+2B3Ud3H 

=(^;^{(-6m»+18m-12)H4^+(-17w»+GOm-65)IIOB<I>} 
+(i;^{('2i»-2)H(a . V)H +(8iB-16)aHVH} 

3.U3.U=^^I»II. 

10. And by means of these the condition becomes 

.&*H* 

0=(^^4{(153m*-6947nH-649}HBa>+(-102w*+396m+366)<DbH} 

• V)H+(-90w+162)IIdVH+(120w-240)BHVH) 
+^1\)4 { 9H»dQ- 45HQ^H+ 40^BH}, 

being, as already remarked, of the degree 5 in the arbitrary coefficients (X, fif j>), and of 
the order 12m— 22 in the coordinates (ar, y, z). 

11. But throwing out the factor y, and observing that in the ffirst line the quadric 
functions of m arc each a numerical multiple of 61m*— 198m+183, the condition becomes 

0= (51m*-198m+183)H*(3HBO-2<l>BH) 

{(-96m+168)H*(B . V)H+(-90m+162)H»BVH+(120m-240)BHVH} 
+a*{ 9H*dQ--46HfiBH+40^BH} . 

A9rticle Nos 12 & 13 . — Second tranrformation, 

12. We effect this by means of the formula 

(m-2X3HB<I>-2<I»BH)=-aJac.(U,<l>,H), .... (J)* 


• (J) here and claewhero refers to the Jacobian Formula, 8eepo$t, Article Nos. 84 & 3.5. 
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for substitutiiig this value of (3Hd<I>— 24>dH) the 
and dividing out accordingly, the condition becomes 


51m^--1 98»i + 183 
m—2 


H»Jac.(U, 0,H) 


equation becomes divisible by 




+(-96m+168)H*(b . V)H+(-90m+162)n*dVH+(12(hn-240)HbHVH 
+a(9H*bQ - 45H12BH + 40^BH)=0.^ 


13. We have (see post, Article Nos. 36 to 40) 

Jac.(U, a>, II)=-(B.V)H; 


and introducing also B . VII in place of B VII by means of the formula 

BVH=B(VH)-(B.V)H, 

the condition becomes 

I 

fSlm*— 198>nH-l83 r\lTT 2 /-i r 7 \TT 

X m-2 (6m-6)jir(B.V)H 

+(-90w+162)II*B(VH) +120(m-2)HBHVH 

+a(9H*BQ-45HQBH+40^BH)=0, 

or, as this may be written, 

(45m*-180w+171)H»(B . V)II 
+(-90/»+162)(wi-2)IPB(VII)+120(»i-.2)*HBHVH 
+(/»- 2)a(9H='BQ-45Hr2BH+40^BH)=0. 


Article Nos. 14 to 17 . — Third transformation. 

14. We have the following formula;, 

^Jac.(U, VH, H)-(6m-ll)BHVH+(3w-6)IIB(VH)=0, . . . . (J) 
aJac.(U, V, H)H-(2m-4 )BHVII+(3w-6)H(B.V)H=0, . . . . (J) 

in the latter of which, treating V as a function of the coordinates, we first form the 
symbol Jac. (U, V, H), and then operating therewith on H, we have Jac. (U, V, H)H ; 
these give 

VH, H), 

Hp.V)H= |3HVH-3^,Jac.(U,V ,H)H; 

and substituting these values, the resulting coefficient of HBHVH is 

( 46w*-180m+171)f 

+(-90m+162)^^^ 

+120( w-2)», 


which is s=0. 
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16. Hence the condition will contain the factor and throwing out this, and also the 

constant factor it becomes 
m— 3 

(_16m*+60m-67)HJac.(U, V , H)H 
+(30m-64)(m-2) HJac.(U, VH, H) 
+(m-2)*(9H»df2-46HQdH+40^dH)=0. 

16. We have 

b,(VH)=(B..V)H+b,VH, 

viz. in (b, . V)H, treating V as a function of (ar, z) we operate upon it with b, to 
obtain the new symbol b, . V, and with this we operate on H ; in b,V we simply mul- 
tiply together the symbols b, and V, giving a new symbol of the form (bj, b,by, b,b,) 
which then operates on H. We have the like values of by(VH) and b,(VH); and 
thence also 

Jac. (U, VH, II)= Jac. (U, V, H)H+ Jac. (U, VH, H), 

viz. in the determinant Jac. (U, V, H) the second line corresponding to V is b, . V, 
by . V, b, . V (V being the operand ) ; and the Jacobian thus obtained is a symbol which 
operates on H giving Jac. (U, V, H)H ; and in the determinant Jac. (U, VH, 11) the 
second line is b,VH, b, VH, b.VH (V being simply multiplied by b„ by, b, respectively). 

17. Substituting, the condition becomes 

(-15m“+60m-67) HJac.(U, V, H)H 
+(30m-64)(w-2){H Jac.(U, V, H)H-f Jac. (U, VH, H)} 

+ (m-2y {9H*bl2-64H£2bH+40^bH}=0, 

or, what is the same thing, 

(16m*-64m-f61)H Jac. (U, V , II)H 
-f(30m-54)(m-2)H Jac.(U,‘VH, H) 

+(m- 2)*{ 9H*bQ-45HQbH + 40^bH} =0. 

Article Nos. 18 to 27. — Fourth transforrnaUont and final fornn, of the condition fora 

Sextactio Point, 

18. I write 

(6»i- 12)QbH-(3m-6)Hbi2=a Jac. (U, Q, H) (J) 

HbH+ HbQ= b(QH), 

and, introducing for convenience the new symbol W, 

-6QbH-f Hbi2=W, 

so that 

5m-12, -.(3m~6), 3Jac.(U, O, H) =0, 

1 , 1 , b.OH 

-5 , 1 , W 
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or what is the same thing, 

(8w-18)W+6^jrac.(U, Q, H)+(10w-18)6(aH)=0, 

we have 

W=HBQ-6GbH=4^^Jac.(U, Q, H)- 

19. We have also 

(8m--18)’F6H-(3m-6)H6S'-aJac.(U,^, H)=0, (J) 

that is 
and thence 

9HW+40^6H 

=9H>bQ-45HQBH+40^6H 

+4^ {-27H Jac.(U, 12, H)+40Jac.(U, % H)}. 

20. The condition thus becomes 

(16m*~64w+51) (4m~9)HJac.(U, V , H)H 
+6(5»i-9X«i-2X4m-9)HJac. (U, VH, H) 
+3(m-2){-3(5wi-9Xm-2}Hb(QH)+20(w-2)*Hb'P} 

+ (m-2)*a{~27HJac. (U, 12, H)+40 Jac.(U, H)}=0, 

which for shortness I represent by 

3HU+(w-2)*a{--27HJac.(U, a H)+40Jac.(U, % H)}=0, 
so that we have 

11= (5w*— 18?»+17X4»i— 9) Jac. (U, V , H)H 
H-2(5m-9Xw-2X4w-9) Jac. (U, VH, H) 
+(m-2){-3(5w-9Xw-2)b(I2H)+20(w-2)W}. 

21. Write 

^'.=(3', €', f, 0, S'XA, B, C)*, 

where (A, B, C) are as before the first differential coefficients of U, and (o', 6', c',/’', A') 

being the second differential coefficients of H, (^', 1$', <£/, <^, %') are the inverse 

coefficients, viz., &c. We have 

— (w— l)*b^,=(3w— 6X3m— 7)b(12H)— (3m— 7)*d^ {seefost^ Nos. 41 to 46), 
that is 

(3)»-6)3(QH)=(S»»-7)B^-‘^^a<'„ 

6 p 


MDCCCLXV. 
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and thence 

11= 18»»+17X4«t— 9)Jac.(U, V , H)H 

+2(5m— 9Xw— 2)(4w— 9) Jac. (U, VH, H) 

+(>»-2)[(5m*-18m+17)34'+^!=|^^p^'I',|=0. 

22. Now 

3B, C, (0, 5IXA', B', a)\ %=(<3i', C', jr, 0, 1^'XA, B, ex, 

and writing for shortness 

=(Bg[, . -XA', B', ex, =(a, . -XA', B', CX^a', B3B', BC'), 
E^.=(Ba', . -XA, B, ex, F^.=(a', . .XA, B, ex^a, ), 

(we might, in a notation above explained, write E^=B^h» F^=^B^u, ^d in like 
manner ESk,=B^,^, F^i=|B‘4^i), then we have 

B^=E^+2F^, B^,=E^,+2F^,. 

We have moreover 

Jac. (U, ^H, H) = E^„ ] post, Nos. 47 to 60. 

Jac. (U, V , H}H=— ESl^ , ^ post, Nos. 51 to 53. 


23. The just>mentioned formulse give 

11= _(5w*-18»i+17X4m-9)E^ 
-.2(5m-9)(m-2X4m-9) 
+(m-2X5?»‘-18m4-17XE^ +2F^ ) 

(E^,+2F^,). 


that is 


II=-(3OT-7X5m‘-18OT+17) E^ 
+2(m-2X5m*-18?w+17) F^ 


(5w-9)(w-l)»(w-2) 

+ 3i»-7 

2(m— l)(»i— 2)(8m— 8)(5m— 9) 

~ 3ot-7 

or, as this may also be written, 

(3wi-7)U=-(5m*-18OT+17){ -2(»i-lX »i-2)I^, +(3m- 7XE^ } 

-(5m-9Xw-2) { (m-lX3m-8)F^,+(3«i-7X3w-.8)F^-( m-lXE^,} 

+(26m*-103m+106X»t-2){ -( m-l)F^,+ (3w-7)F^ )• 
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24. But recollecting that 

C, 4r, (5, B,. d,)*H 

=(3, i5, C, jr, 6, HXa', y, o', 2/, 2^, 2A0, 

and putting 

£i2=(d^, ...X (=905), 

FQ=( g,...xa«', ...) (=sOo), * 

we have, post. Nos. 41 to 46, 

~2(w- l)(m-2) Fi', +(3m-7)*ES^ =(3w-6X3w--7)HEQ 

(m-l)(3wi-8}F^,+ (3»w-7)(3m-8)iM'-( m~l)*E't.=(3m-6)(8»i-7)HF12 
-( ^-1)1^,+ (3m-7)Fi' - = (3w-7)QBH, 

and the foregoing equation becomes 

(3m-7)U=~(6m»-18j»+17)(3m-6) (3w-7)HEn 

-(6m- 9)(m-2)(3m-6) (3m-7)HFQ 

+( m — 2)(26«i*— 103m— 106)(3m— 7)£2bH. 

26. But we have 

^Jac.(U, H, QH)-(3m-6)HEQ+(2m-4)QBH=:0, . . . . (J) 

a Jac. (U, H, I2u)-(3m-6)HF12+(3m-6)129H=0 (J) 

that is 

3(m-2)HE12=2(m-2)QdH+aJac.(U, H, fiff), 
3(m-2)HFI2=(3m-8)QdH+a Jac. (U, H, Qv), 
and we thus obtain 

U=-(6m»-18m+17){2(m-2)QbH+^Jac.(U, H, Qh)} 

— (5m— 9)(m— 2) {(3m— 8)QbHH-^ Jac. (IT, H, Q^)} 

+(26m*— J.03m+106)(m— 2)fibH, 
where the coefficient of (m— 2)I2dH is 

-(10m*-36m+34) 

— (6m— 9X3m— 8) 

+(26m*— 103m+106), 
which is =0. Hence 

II=— (6m*— 18m+17)^Jac.(U, H, Oh) 

-(6m-9Xw-2) ^ Jac. (U, H, Qjj). 

26. Substituting this in the equation 

8HU+(m-2)»{-27H Jac.(U, Q, H)+40 Jac.(U, % H)}=0, 
the result contains the factor 9-, and, throwing this out, (he condition is 

3H{-(6m* 18m+17) Jac. (U, H, fiH)-(6m-9Xm-2) Jac. (U, H, 12^)} 

+(m-2)*{27H Jac.(U, H, a)-40Jac.(U, H, •i'))=0, 

6f2 
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or, as this may also be ‘anritten, 

-(16m*-64m+61)H Jac.(U, H, Qir)-3(5m-9)(w-2)H Jac.(U, H, 
+27(m-2)* {H Jac. (U, H, Qn)+ H Jac. (U, H, Jlu)} 

-40(«i-2)* Jac. (U, H, ^ )=0. 

27. Hence the condition finally is 

(12m*-64m+67)H Jac.(U, H, QH)+(«i-2)(12m-.27)H Jac. (U, H, «„) 
-.40(»i-2)‘ Jac.(U, H, 'P)=0, 

or, as this may also be written, 

-3(jn-l)H Jac.(U, H, nH)+(m-2X12wi-27)H Jac. (U, H, O) 

-40 (m-2)» Jac. (U, H, 'P)=0, 

viz. the sextactic points are the intersections of the curve m with the curve represented 
by this equation; and observing that U, H, Hfl and are of the ordem m, 3»i— 6, 
8m— 18 respectively, the order of the curve is as above mentioned =12m— 27. 

Article Nos. 28 to 30. — A^lication to a Cubic, 

28. I have in my former memoir. No. 30, shown that for a cubic curve 

Q=(a, 2, C, jr, (g, ©Xb., b„ b.)*H=-2S . u=o, 

this implies Jac. (U, H, fi)=0, and hence if one of the two Jacobians, Jac. (U, H, 

Jac. (U, H, 12ff) vanish, the other will also vanish. Now, using the canonical form 

U=a?* 4- **+ 6£ryz, 

we have 

Q=(a,. 

=s(yz— «a?— iy , aiy— 

(l+2P>r, (l+2i»}y, (l+2Z»)z), 

the development of which in fact gives the last-mentioned result. But applying this 
formula to the calculation of Jac. (U, H, Qv)i then disregarding numerical fiictors, we 
have 

. , . X-3P, 0, 0, (1-I-2P), 0, 0) 

=— 3? (yz— iV) 

H-(1+2P 

=(~^+^‘X«*+2W=Sb.U; 
and in like manner * 

b,Qi,=Sb,U, b.Qu=Sb.U, 

and therefore 

Jac.(U, H, no)=SJac. (U, H, U)=0, 
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whence also 

Jac. (U, H, 12 h)=0 ; * 

and the condition for a sextactic point assumes the more simple form, 

Jac. (U, H, ^)=0. 

29. Now (former memoir, No. 32) we have 

C, jr, 6, l&XbJI, B.H)» 

= (1+8Z“)* (yV+^V-farY*) 

+(_15?-78Z‘+12^»)arya», 

or observing that a,’®+y +«®and aiyzy and therefore the last three lines of the expression 
of ^ are fimctions of U(=a;“+^®-h«*+6^2) and H(=— Z®(a,’®+y®+a®)+(l+2^*)^J5)» 
and consequently give rise to the terra=0 in Jac. (U, H, we may write 

'P=(l+8r>)*(y*a»+*V+«’y’). 

30. We have then, disregarding a constant factor, 

Jac. (U, H, i")= Jac. (a;*+/+^’> 

= y, 

■ yZy sucy xy 

«*(y+2’)» yc^’^*^), 2*(^+y) 

= a;*(y— 2®)+yV— y) 

= (y-*»x^»-«»)(ar»-y), 

so that the sextactic points are the intersections of the curve 

U=a:*+y+«*+6^2=^^> 

with the curve 

(y-z»)(z»-a;»)(a;»-y)=0. 


Article Nos. 31 to 33. — Proof of identities for the first transformation. 

31. Calculation of (bJ+10bJd,+10d?ds+16d,bJ)U. ^ 

Writing d in place of D, we have (former memoir, Na 20) 


But 




WIT 


)• 






former memoir, 
Nos. 21 & 22; 
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and thence 

(S}+6^«d,)U=‘ ^^^4(18W-66m+60)H«I» 

+^^(-10»»+18)VH 

whence operating on each side with d,, =d, we have * 

(3‘+103P.+63p,+12a,3*)U= s^(18»t*-66»t+60XH3<I)+<I>3H) 

+^^(-io>»+i8){(a;v)H+avH} 

We have besides (see Appendiw, Nos. 69 to 74), 

af3,U= ^,y.{(3m-6)Ha<I>+(-»i+3)OaH} 

3,3;u= 

and thence 

(4dJd,+3b,d5)U= ^i*j-)«U90»»-21)Hd4>+(-w+9)<I>dH> 

and adding this to the foregoing expression for 

(b\ + 10djd,+6d?d, + 12d,B»)U, 

we have 

(b; + 10d»B, -h 10B?d3 + ,B5)U= 

(»^*<(27i»*-96m+81)H3<^+(17OT*-66m+61)<»H) 
+^j^{(-14»t+22)(3 . V)H+(-10w+18)aV. H} 

32. Calcnlation of 


d4UB.H+2d,XJb,H+2B,Ub,H. 
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We have 


fa.HziaH, 




».H= 5 ^(- 8 ».+ 6 ) 8 ®-WH+ . V)H, 


for which values see AppeudiSi No. 68. And hence the^expression sought for is 
=(ls5j5{(('»-WH+3*H)-H®-ia7H)3H 
+ 2 (»t-l) 3 Ha 3 

+2H((-3m+6)HB<I>-^>hH+a(S . V)H)}, 

which is 

=^{ |(m~l)hm.H 
+ (m-l)dHB*H 

But we have, former memoir, Noa 21 & 25, 

h,H= H4> — ~ VH, 

m — 1 TO — 1 

® H P=Tf— “> 

SO that the foregoing expression becomes 


■(^ 


=|^{-(8m-16)H$dH+|aBHVH • 

m — 1 * w— l w — 1 


3H4>BH-(6jn-12)H*b4>) 

or finally 

B4Ub,H+2B,Uh,H+2b,tJb,H 

=(SJ^{(-6m*+18»t-12)H*d4>+(-.17»»*+60m-66)H<I>BH} 
+(i;j^{(2m-2)H(h . V)H+(8m-16)bHVH} 
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S3. Calculation of dtUdsU. 
This is 




HdH. 


Ir 


Article Nos. 34 & 35 . — The Jacobian Formula. 

34. In general, if F, Q, K, S be functions of the degrees jp, q, r, s respectively, we 
have identically 


•^P, jQ, rR, «S 

BJ», BA 3^, 

B,P, B,Q, B,R, B,S 
B.P, BA B.R, B.S 



or, what is the same thing, 

|>P Jac.(Q, R, S)— 2 'Q Jac.(R, S, P) 4 ->*R Jac.(S, P, Q)— dS Jac.(P, Q, R)ss0. 
Hence in particular if Fs=U, and assuming U=0, we have 

^gQJiUi.(R, S, U)+rRJac.(S, U, Q)-sSJac.(U, Q, R)=0. 

If moreover Q=^, and therefore 2 = 1 , we have 

--^Jac.(R, S, U)+rRJac.(S, U, B)-5SJac.(U, R)=:0; 
or, as this may also be written, 

— ^Jac.(U, R, S)+rR Jac. (U, S )— *58 Jac.(U, R)=0; 

that is 

-^Jac.(U, R, S)+rRBS-«SBR=0. 


35. Particular cases are 


{2m— 4) 4>BH— (3m— 6 )HB<I> =BJac. (U, C> , H), No. 12, 
(6m-ll)VHBH-(3m-6)HB(VH)=a Jac. (U, VH, H), „ 14, 


(2m- 4)V:BH-(3m-6)HB.V 
(5m-12) QBH-(3m-6)HBQ 
(8m-18) •^H-(3m-6)HB^ 
(2m- 4) QBH-(3m-6)HEO 
(3m- 8 ) QBH-(3m-6)HFO 


=^Jac.(U,V 

,H), 


99 

Jac. (U, Q 

,H), 


18, 

s=^ Jac. (U, ■'F 

,H), 


19, 

Jac.(U, Ha 

,H), 

99 

25, 

Jac.(U, Hu 

,H), 

99 

99 


where it is to be observed that in the third of these formulce I have, in accordance with 
the notation before employed, written B .V to denote the result of the operation B per- 
formed on V as operand. I have also written V : BH to sl\pw that, the operation V is 
not to be performed on the following BH as an operand, but that it rmnains as an 
imperformed operation. As regards the last two equations, it is to be remarked that 
the demonstration in the last preceding number depends merely on the homogeneity of 
the functions, and the orders of these functions: in the former of the two formulse, the 
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differentiation of 12 is performed upon 12 in regard to the coordinates (or, 2 ;) in so ffu: 
only as they enter through U, and 12 is therefore to be regarded as a function of the 
order 2m— A ; in the latter of the two formulae the differentiation is to be performed in 
regard to the coordinates in so far only ai; they enter through H, and 12 is therefore to 
be regarded as a function of the order 3»i— 8. The two formulae might also be written 

(2w-4)12dH-(3»i-6)Hbl2ii=a Jac. (U, Qg, H), 

(3»i— 8)12bH-.(3m— 6)Hbl2o=Sy Jac..(U, Qg, H); 

and it may be noticed that, adding these together, we obtain the foregoing formula, 

(6m-12)12bII-(3m~.6)Hbl2=a Jac. (U, 12, H). 


Article Nos. 36 to 40 . — Proof of eqmUon (b.V)H=Jac.(U, H, 4>), 
used in the second transformation. 

36. We have 

p, By, B,) 

=(a3.+»a,+(e3., fia.+asa.+j-a., (g3,+;fa,+C3,x^ 0- 

Also 

B=(Bv-C/6)B;+(Cx-Av)By+(A|M,-Bx)B, 

if for a moment 

P, Q, E=CBy-BB., AB,-CB„ BB,-AB,. 

Hence 

a.v=(P)i+<>+Ri').(a3,+»3,+®3., S3.+353,+j'd., e3.+ya,+e3.x^ f*. o. 


viz. coefficient of X* 


=pgd,+PBa,+P(e3„ 


a^ so for the other terms; whence also in (B.V)H the coefficients of X*, &c. are 

(Pg[B.+PJ^By+P#BJH, &c. 

37. Again, in Jac. (U, H, O}, where <I>=(g[, C, JT, ©Xx, fk, ti)\ the coefficients 
of X*, &c. are Jac. (U, H, 91), &c. ; and hence the assumed equation 


(B.V)H=Jac.(U, H, O), 


in regard to the term in X% is 

(Pad,+P»B,+P<0^)H= Jac. (U, H, 3), 

and we have 


Jac. (U, H, <3)= 


A , B , C 
B,H, ByH, B.H 

B, , Sjr » ^0 


9 


=[B,H(CBy-BB.)+B,H(AB.-.CB,)+B.H(BB,-ABy)]g 


= (B,H . P+9,H. Q 4 .B.H. R)<3 ; 

6 G 


HDCCCLXV. 
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80 that the equation is 

Pija^+i^h^+pea^ 

=paa^+Qga;a+Eaaft 

or, as this may be written, 

[(Bh.-C»,»-(C».-Ah.)a]3^ 

+[(Ba,-c8,)(S-(Aa,-Ba,)a]3.H=o. 

38. The coefficient of d,H is 

=Aa.a+B3,j6-qa^+3,»), 

which, in virtue of the identity, ywst. No. 40, 

a^+3,36+3.,@=o, 

=Aa,a+B3.s+ca.®. 

And in like manner the coefficient of d.H 

=-(A3,a+B3,»+C3,(g), 

so that the equation is 

(Aa.a+B3.*+ca,«)h,H-(A3,a+Ba,i+cd,(8)h,H=o. 

39, But we have 

ah+»i+®/=o, 

or multiplying by x, y, z and adding, 

(m-l)(aA+SB+(8C)=»H ; 

\^liouc0 {tlso 
that is 

(w-lXAd,a+Bd^!^+Cd,<g)=ardyH ; 

and in like manner 

(wi— l)(Ad,9[+Bd,^ +Cd,®)=a?b,H, 

whence the equation in question. The terms in x’ are thus shown to be equal, and it 
might in a similar manner be shown that the terms in ftzv are equal ; the other terms will 
then be equal, and we have therefore 

(b.V)H= Jac.(U,n, O). 

40. The identity 

assumed in the course of the foregoing proof is easily proved. We have in &ct . 

h,y)+c(h^— 

+yi:-2V+3,?+v)+j(3/-3.*)+6(-v+9/). 
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where the coefficients of 6, c^f^g^h separately vanish : we have of course the system 

s,<6+by4r+B.c=o. 

Article Nos. 41 to 46. — Proof of identities for the fourth tranrformation. 

41. Consider the coefficients (a, c, f h) and the inverse set (i3[, 3B, C, JT, 1^), 
and the coefficients (a', h\ dyf, A'), and the inverse set (!3[', 35', C', 4^', (0', ©'),* then 
we have identically 

• ’DC®* * “I” Ay • •}* 

=(af, . .Xar, y, a)“(9[, . .X«'» • •)— (^ » • • •)*> 

where (91', . .X®, • •) and (3, • . X®^ • •) stand for 

(3', 35', C', jr, <©', ^'X® > 2/, 2y, 2/0 

and 

(a, C, jr, e, »x®'» c', 2/, 2/, 2/0 

respectively. 

42. Taking (a, i, c,f y. A), the second diffierential coefficients of a function U of the 
order m, and in like manner (a', Vy dyfy y'. A'), the second differential coefficients of a 
function XJ' of the order m', we have 

m(m-l)U .(^',..XS„ ..X9,U, 

=m'(m'-l)U' . (a, . -Xd-, BJ«U -(m'-l)*(Sr , . .X^.U', S,U', d.U')*; 

and in particular if U' be the Hessian of U, then m'=3?ii— 6. 

43. Hence writing 

Q =(91, . . Xd„ d,)*n, ^ =(3, . .XB,H, B,H, d.H)% 
o.=(^', . . X^.. ^.=(91', . -X^.U, d,U, d.U)*, 

we have 

wi(m-l)UQ,-(w-l)*^,=(3»i-6X3m-7)HO-(3m-7)®^; 
or if U=0, then 

-(m-l)‘^,=(3m-6)(3m-7)H£2-(3»i-7)»^.; 

whence also 

~(w-l)*a'P,=(3m-6)(3w~7)(H3Q+i2BH)-(3w-7)*d’P, 
which is the formula, ante No. 21. 

44. Hecuning to the original formula, ance tfiis is an actual identity, we may 
operate on it with the differential symbol d on the three assumptions, — 

are alone variable. 

2. (o', 6', o',/', /, A'), (3', 35', C', S'* ^* we «le“e variable. 

8. {Xy y, z) are alone variable. 

6o2 
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We thus obtain 

(dd) * • 'X®* • •) • ‘X^* • •X®^ • •) 

■t'(®> • ‘X^* y* • ‘X^®’ • 0 • •X®'®*^^^yH"5^*> • •)*> 

—2(3', . .X®^P+%+^«> • • •) 

(®> • 'X^j y» • 'X®* • •) . ‘X^t Vi ^)*(^ • ‘X®’ * *) 

— . .X®^+%+fl'^» • 0* +(®'» • -X^* y» «)*(53, • -X^®', . .) 

“2(31, . .x®'^+%+y'^> • .X^^®'+yS^'+%', • .’ 
2(a, . .X^» «X^^> ^«)(^3i', . .X®> • •) =2« . .Xxy y, z$^x, "by, bz){9i , . -X®', . .) 

~2(<3', . X®^+%+y«> • •) —^9^, •Xa'x+h^y+g’zj . .X(^a:+h'by’^(fbz , . .). 

45. If in these equations respectively we suppose as before that (a, J, c,f, g, h) are the 
second differential coefficients of a function U of the order m, and (a', I/, (f,f, h') 

the second differential coefficients of a function U' of the order m'; and that (A, B, C), 

(A', B', C') are the first differential coefficients of these functions respectively, then after 
some easy reductions we have 

(w-l)(OT-2)BU(a', . -X®, • •) = mV-l)U'(6ia(, . -X®', . ■) 

+m(w-l)U(g', . .p®, . .) ~(»n'-l)*(ba[, . -XA', B', (?)», 

-2(m-l)(m-2)(a', . .XA, B, CX^A, 3B, BC) 
w(OT-l)ir(Bg[', . .]{®', . .) = (m'-.l)(m'-.2)dU'(a . .X®', . .) 

-(m-l)*(ba', . -XA, B, C)* +m'(m'-l)U'(a, . -X^®', . .) 

-2(W~ l)(m'-2)(g[, . -XA', B', C'XSA', bB', b( 
2(OT-l)bU(a', . -X®, . .) = 2(m'-l)bU'(a . •X®', . .) 

-2(m-l)(a', . -XA, B, CpA, bB, bC) -2(m'-l}(<a, . -XA', B', CpA', bB, bC'), 

equations which may be verified by remarking that their sum is 

m(m-l){bU(g', . .X®, . .)+U[(2l', . .p®. • . -X®, • •)]} 

-(m-l)‘{bg', . -XA, B, C}*+(ia', . -XA, B, CX^A, bB, bC)}=w'(m'-l) &c., 
viz., this is the derivative with b of the equation 

w(m-l)U(g', . .X®, . .)~(»»-l)W . -XA, B, C)*=mV--l) &c. 

46. Taking now U'=H, and therefore m'ssZm—6 ; putting also U=0, bU=0, and 
writing as before 

E^=(bg[,..XA',B',C)*, 

F9 =(91, . . XA', B', CXBA', bB', bC), 

E>^,=(ba',..XA,B,C)«, 

F^,=(a', . . XA, B, CX^A, bB, bC), 

En =:(ba, . -X^, . .)> 

Fa=(a,.. p®',..}, 
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then the three equations are 

-2(»i--l)(m-2)F^,=:(3m-6)(3»i-7)HEQ-(3w-7)*E^, 

- (711- 1)*E^ = (37»-7)(37n- 8)OdH 

4.(3m-6)(37n-7)HFQ-2(377i-7)(37n-8)F^, 

-2(771-1)1^, =2(37»-7}I2dn-2(37n-7)FP, 

whence, adding, we have 

— (tti— l)*(Ei', + 2F'^,) = — (3771— 7 )®(E^+ 2P^) 

+(377i-6)(377i-7){QhH+H(BQ+FQ)} 

(that is 

-(77l-l)*di^, =-(377l-7)*d'P+(377l-6)(377l-7)^.QII, 

which is right). 

And by linearly combining the three equations, we deduce 

(377i-6)(377t-7)nBS2=-2(77i-l)(77i-2) Fi^, +(3771-7)*E'P, 

(377i-7)QaH^ -(771-1) Fi^, +(3771-7) Fi', 

(3,»-.6)(3771-7)HFQ= (77l-l)(377«-8)F'P: + (377l-7)(377l-8)I''i^-(77l-l)»E'P„ 

which are the formulae, ante^ No. 24. 

Article Nos. 47 to h^.-^Proof of an identity used in the fourth transformaiion, viz., 
Jac. (U, VH, H)= - F*.. 

or say 

Jac. (U, H, VH)= (3', . -lA, B, CX8A, 3B, ^C). 

47. We have 

v=(a, . -XK !», •x?.> 3.) 

=((a % «x>^ f*. >), (». «, f*. '). (®. «xx, («, »)X3.. a.) ! . 

or, attending to the effect of the bar as denoting the exemption of the (91, . .) from dif- 
ferentiation, 

Jac. (U, H, VH)= (a, % ») Jac. (U, H, B.H) 

+(», 3B, m y) Jac. (U, H, d,H) 

+ (®» JT, CX^» ") Jac. (U, H, b,H). 

48. Now • 

Jac.(U, H, b,H)= 3 ^ Jac. (U, arB.H+yB^+*6.H, 6.H), 

and the last-mentioned Jacobian is 

Jac. (U, ar, b.H)+b,H Jac. (U, y, B.H)+d.H Jac. (U, z, B.H) 

+y Jac. (U, d,H, d.H)+z Jac. (U, B,H, B,H), 
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where the second line is 

=:-.yJac.(U, Jac.(U, B.H), 

or writing (A', B', C) for the first differential coefiicients and (a', 5', o', y', h') for the 

second, differential coefficients of H, this is 


= — y 

A, B, C 


A, B, C 


o', A', y' 


9'^ f. ^ 


A A / 


a', A', / 


= jr, c'lA, B, jriA, b, c). 


The first line is 


A, 

B, 

C 

A', 

B', 

O' 

os', 

A', 



=A(B'y'-C'A')+B(C'a'-A'y')+C(A'A'-B'a'>, 
or reducing by the formulse, 

(3m-7)(A', B', C')=(a'j?+A'y+A A+/y+c'*), 

this is 

=3^ { B, c)+z(»', rxA, B, c)} . 


Hence we have • 

Jac.(U, H, 3^)=^ (l+3^) < ®’ C)+»(»'- »'> B, C)) 

=3^ ( B, C)+z(»',:<IS', fXA, B, C)} : 

and in like manner 

•Jac.(U, H, 3,H)=3-„^ {-z{9(, », (STCA, B, C)+x(ei, S', COCA, B, C)), 

Jac.(U. H, {- 3 <®’, 3 B',^XA, B. C)+y( 3 r, CXA, B, C)}. 


49. And we thence have 
Jac.(U,H,VH)=3;^ 


. (S>3S> J'X^f‘.'') ) 

(a.ft'.e'XA.B.C), (W.JB'.y'XA.B.C), (®',;r,«'XA, B, C) 

3! , y , * z, 


or multiplying the two sidee by 


A ». / 

9 , /. » 
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the right hand side is 


’3m^7 


which is 


HX , Il(i, f Hr 

X , Y , Z 

(m-l)A, (w-l)B, (m-l)C, 


=H 


»»— 1 
3to-7 


if for a moment 


■K, Ik, V 

X, Y, Z 
A, B, C, 


X=(a', . . lA, B, CXa, A, 
Y=(a',..IA, B,CXA,J,/), 

Z=(a',..jA,B, 0 )>, /,<!). 

60. Hence observing that these equations may be written 

x=(9[' ...lA, ByCpA a;B,h,C), 

Y=(g[',..XA,B,CXB,A,^B.W 

Z =(a', . . -lA, B, S*C), 

and that we have 

lx, (A , r 

A, B, C, 
we obtain for H Jac. (U, H, V, H) the value 

=H^y(a', . . -XA, B, CX3A, 8B, 3C), 
or throwing out the factor H, we have the required result. 


Article Nos. 61 to 63 . — Proof of identity used in the fourth transformation, viz., 

Jac.(U, V,n)H=--E^, 

or say 

Jac. (U, H, V)H=(d<a[, . . -XA', B', O')*. 

61. We have 

^=((a, », 0,XK ft r), (», », fxs h '). (®. r. ft .)X3„ a„ a.), 

and thence 

h . V =((B^, B^XA, h »')» i^» »)» B.CX’^j B,, B.), 

and 

(B,. V)H=((B,3[, B,^, B^XAj h *)y B^CX^** h OXA'* C'), 
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with the like values for (B, . V)H and (B, . V)H. And then 

Jac.(U,H, V)H= A , B , C 

A' , B' , C 
(B,.V)H, (B,.V)H, (B..V)H, 

in which the coefficient of A'* is 

or putting for shortness 

(CB,-BB., AB.~CB« BB,-AB,)=(P, Q, K); 

the coefficient is 

(P9[, O- 

62. We have 

B =(Pa. + + B0> 

and thence 

coefficient A'*— B9i=(P9, P^, P®X^> »')— (PS[> 0*3, R9iX^» 0» 

which is 

= |t.{(CB,-BB.)^-(gB.-CBja} 

+. {(CB,-BB.)(g-(BB,-aB,)g}, 

where coefficient of jt* is 

=- AB.g[-BB;3&+c(B,a+B,3&) 
=-(A3,a+B3,»+O.0)=-jj^^a.H, 

and coefficient of y is 

=+(Aa,g+Ba,»+ca,®)= 

SO that 

coefficient A'»~Ba=-^ar(^B,H-vByH). 

63. And by forming in a similar manner the coefficients of the other terms, it appears 
that 

Jac. (U, H, V)H-(Ba, . . .XA', B', Of 

=-S^(A'ir+B'y+C*) A' , B' , 0 

X , ffc , F 
B,H, B,H, B,H. 

or sinc€fethe determinant is 

A', F, a , =0, 

X , ffc, K 

A', B', a 

we have the required equation, 

Jac. (U, H, V)H=(B!3, . . -XA', B', C)*. 

This completes the series of formulae used in the transformations of the condition for 
the sextactic point. 
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Appendix, Nos. 64 to 74. 

For the sake of exhibiting in their proper connexion some of the formulae employed 
in the foregoing first transformation of the condition for a sextactic point, I have 
investigated them in the present Appendix, which however is numbered continuously 
with the memoir. 

54. The investigations of my former memoir and the present memoir have reference 
to the operations 

"dy-^rdz 

&c., 

where if (A, B, C) are the first differential coefficients of a function U=(>»X^, y, »)“, 
and X, (Aj v are arbitrary constants, then we have 

dx=Bi>—CfAy d^=CX— Av, dr=Aft.— Bx; 

so that putting 

B=(Bv-C|M,)B,+(Cx-Av)By+(A|iA-BX)B. 

A, B, C 

X , ^ , V 

» ' 

we have d,=d. The foregoing expressions of (dx, dy^ dz) determine of course the 
values of < 2 * 2 ), (<2*^, <2*y, < 2 ® 2 ), &c., and it is throughout assumed that these 

values are substituted in the symbols dj* ^ 3 ? d,, d,, &c. 

denote each of them an operator such as XB,+Yd,H-ZB,, where (X, Y, Z) are 
functions of the coordinates; such operator, in so far as it is a function of the coor- 
dinates, may therefore be made an operand, and be operated upon by itself or any 
other like operator. 

65. Taking («, 6, h) for the second differential coefficients of U, (91, SB, C, JT, (©, 
for the inverae coefficients, and H for the Hessian, I write also 

a>=(a[, . . .^X, fA, »)\ 

s.). 

□ =(a, . . a., a.)’. 

a =\X+fAy+¥Z, 

a =(3, a,, a,)’H, =aH, 

'J'=(a, . . .xa.H, a,H, a^)*, 

6 H 




MDCCCLXV. 
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and I notice that we have 

ru=24>, VU=^H, □U=3H, 
va= 4>, V’U=H* , V.8=0 , 

the last of which is proved, j^ost No. 65 ; the others arc found without any difficulty. 
66 . I form the Table 










d,U=0, 

3.u=;Sr(-«-) 

dxW = 0, 

5:U=S^(1-) (-«<»)• 

and assuming U= 0 , 

a;n=3-H=-P-=gHS”-J) 

which are for the most part given in my former memoir ; the expressions for d,U, d,U, 
which are not explicitly given, follow at once from the equations 

(^J+d,)U=0, (B?+2B,^+3,)U=0; 

those for BjBsU, B^U, and B 4 U are new, but when the expressions for B,B,U and BJU are 
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known, that for ^ 4 X 7 is at once found from the equation 

67. Before going further, I remark that we have identically 

(«, . y, . -Xi^y— »'«— ^y, /t4a)“ 

— ax-^-hy-irgz, gx-\-fy-\-cz » 

« » /3 » y 

= • -X^P — jtAjp — /3a, - ya)*, 

(if for shortness j>=aa;+/ 3 ^+y 3 !, ^=}jv-\-fAy+Pz) 

= . .xk »y 

— 2^a(9[, . .XK »'X“» /5, y) 

H-a*(9[, . .Xa, p, y)*. 

68 . If in this equation wc take («, b, c^fy g^ h) to be the second differential coefficients 

of U, and write also (a, /3, y)=(a,, b*), the equation becomes 

— 2a(ara,+ya,+3!a4)v 

which is a general equation for^he transformation of a®(=a?). 

69. If with the two sides of this equation we operate on U, we obtain 

m(m-l)UrU-(w-l)®a®U= m(m~l)4>U 

- 2 (»i-l)aVU 
+yDU; * 

and substituting the values 

ru=2<l>, VU=-^H, □U=3H, 

we find the before-mentioned expression of d?tr. 

60. Operating with the two sides of the same equation oira function H of the order 
m', we find 

m(w- l)UrH- (m- 1)M 

- 2 (W-l)aVH 
+ a*DH; 

« 

and in particular if H is the Hessian, then writing w'=3»i,— 6 , and putting U=0, we 
find the before-mentioned expression for d®H. 

61. But we may also from the general identical equation deduce the expression for 
(dH)®. In fact taking H a function of the degree ml and writing 

(«, (3f y)=(3ja, dJI), 

6 H 2 
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we have 

=m'‘ 4 >H‘- 2 w'aHVH+y(g[, 6 .H)»; 

and if H be the Hessian, then writing m'= 3 m ->6 and putting also U= 0 , we find the 
before-mentioned expression for (BH)*. 

62 . Proof of equation 

We have 

(>.(C8,-B3,)+f«(Ad.-C9J+KBa,-Aa,)), 

which is 

=X(C'B,-B'B,)-|-^(A'B.-C'B,)+KB'B,-.A'BJ, 

where 

A'=BA=a(Bi>— CjM.)+A(Cx— A i»)4-5'(A/m*— B x) 
=X(AC-^B)-l-/:A(^fA~aC)-fi»(aB-AA), 

with the like values for B' and O'. Substituting the values 

(m-lXA, B, C)=(ax’\-hy+gz, Ar+fty+A gi>^-\-fg+cz), 

we have 

(m— l)A'=x(6y— 5^5!)+f‘(4ry— 3B2:)+»(Cy~4r2); 

and similarly 

(w-l}C'=x( 5 i^ir— <Sy), 

and then 

+" %)By-- ( 6 «— ] 

= 6 XB., B;, B,)— gi(^B,+yB,-f-«B,)] 

3B, 4fX^»» B,)— ?^(a?B,+yBy-|-zB.)] 

+»'£^(®, JT, CX^*> BJ— ®(a:B,4-A+«^.)] 

= ^ 91 , . . .x^» i** 

that is 

(wi—lXC'B,— B'B.)=a:V— (91, % ^X^ h OC^B^-l-^By-l-^B,), and so 
(m-l)(A'B..-eB,)=5rV-(®, 25, 4rX>^, f., vXarB^-fyB^+zB.), 
(m-lXB'B,-A'B,)= 2 ;V-(<gl, Jf, CX?^ J 

whence 

(w— l)Ba=(Xa?+fe.y 4 -»' 2 )V— ( 91 , . . . X^ 0 ’(^^#+y^»+«B,) 

=^V— <>(d?B,4-yBy+«B,) ; 

or finally 
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63. This leads to the expression for BJU ; we have 


2^ 






(w-1) 

and operating herewith on U, we find 


^STJ— Jl <T)aTJ 

(w-l)* 


or since 


this is 


VU=^H, V»U=H4>, 

_ ;&*_ 




64. We have d,djU= 0 , and thence 


that is 


(b;s.+b.B3+bj)u=o, 

B,B3U=-dJd,U-d»U; 


or substituting the values of B?BaU and BJU, we find the value of B,B,U as given in the 
Table. And then from the equation 

(BJ+6B?da+4B.B3+3B|+dt)U, 

or 

-(BJ + 6 B?Ba + 4B,B, + 3B»)U, 

we find the value of B 4 U, and the proof of the expressions in the Table* is thus com- 
pleted. 

65. Proof of equation V.B=0. • 

We have 

V. B= V. ((By- C|t*)B, -f.(CX-Ay)B, +(A|tfc-Bx)B,) 

=V.(A(|»B,— yBJ-}-B(yB,— XB,) -f C(XB,— f^B,)) 

" =:VA(|^B.-yB,) -l-VB(yB,-XB,)+VC(xB,-ttB,}; 

and then 

VA=(g[, h ^)=HX, 

VB=(a, !«», yjh. 

VCs=(a[, . . -X^ *X3y fy ; 


or substituting these values, we have ihd equation in question. 
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66. Proof of expression for dj. 
« 

We have 


and thence operating on the two sides respectively withS,, =3, we have 

or since 

S^=0, 

this is 

67. Proof of expression for ball. 

Operating with b, upon H, we have at once 


The remainder of the present Appendix is preliminary, or relating to the investiga- 
tion of the expressions for b,b|U and bfbaU, used ante^ No. 31. 

68. Proof of equation V*bU=ObII— HbO. 

We have identically 


that is 


(a, ...jx, v)»ca, ...ib„ b„ b,)*-[(a, ...ix, v. 

=(aic— &c.)(«, . . •Xi'By— ftb,, Xb,— Kb,, pb,— XbJ* ; 

4>n-v>=iir; 

and then multiplying by b, and with the result operating on U, we find 

4>abu-v»bu=Hrbu. 


Now 


and thence 


and observing that 


□u=(a, ...Xb„ b„ b,)*U 

=(91, ...Xa» b, 0, 2/, 2gy 2A); 

□bU=(<a, ...Xba, b5, ^Cy 2b/; 2by, 2b4); 


H= 


tty hy g 

hy by^ f 

9 ^ // 
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and thence that 


BHr= 

do, dA, 

+ 

ttj g 

+ 



h, b, f 


BA, BA, B/ 


A. A, / 


9^ / « 


y. /» c 


3y. 3/. 3o 


=(a, % ejjda, d/i, 35, SJjbh, d/)+((®, JT, B/, Be) 

=(g[, . . .Jba, B6, be, 2B/, 2B^, 2B6, 


we see that 
Moreover 


and thence 


□BU=BH. 

ru= (a, . . . . .yu 

+ +«!'* — 2 ^i»X ) 

+ 2 /(--/x® ap) 

+ 2 /<( yi>X +yvf*— 4 v’ —cKfJti); 

rdU= (a, . . ...)“dU 
= +/it»®d< 7 — 2 /:*i'B/’) 

+ &C. 

= X*(JBc+cBi -2/B/) 

+ &C. 


that is 

Hence the equation 

becomes 

that is, 


=(Bg[, SB, BC, B4r, B®, ^3^X>^, f^, V)», 
rBU=BO. 

0nBU-V»BU=IirBU 

^BH-V»BU=HB4>, 

V*BU=OBH-IIBa>. 


69. Proof of equation B,BaU= ^^y8(4>Bn--HB^>). 

We have 

^1= * 


2 ^ 


^~Pj 84 >(j-B,+ 3 ^B,+ 2 BJV 


. rra 

+ ^m— n*^ » 
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and thence multiplying by =d, and with the result operating upon U, we find 

Hut dU=0,and thencealso V(dU)=0, thati8(V.d)U+VBU=0; moreover V.d=0, 
and therefore (V . d)U=0, whence also VdU=0. Therefore 

or substituting for BV*U its value =$BH— we have the required expression for 
d,d»U. 

70. Proof of equation 6)Hd0+(— (b.V)H}. 

We have 

B,=- a . V, 

and thence multiplying by b?=B*, and operating on U, 

a:3.u=-^f34>3’u-s^i«yu+s^(<i . V)a>u. 

To reduce (B . V)B*U, we have 

B(VB*U)=VB»U+ (B.VB»)U 

=VB>U+[(B . V)B‘+V(B . B»)]U 

= VB>U+ (B . V)B»U+2VBB,U, 

and since ^ l , ^ ^ „ 


multiplying by VB, and with the result operating on U, we obtain 

®vau+^i-j v-au ; 

or since VBU=0, this is 


VBB,U=-^,V»BU. 

Hence 

B(VB*U)= VB>U+(B . V)B*U+^i V*BU, 

that is 

(B . V)B*U=B(VB»U)-VB*U-^j V>BU. 
Substituting this value of (B . V)B*U, we find 

a!a.u=-^*a4.a'o-^,<ta-r 

the three lines whereof are to be separately further reduced. 
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71. For the first line we have 


W=-rr?TiiH. 8*U=-7-|UaH, 


and hence 


first line of BJ6,U=^j^,((m-2)Ha<&+4>6H)r 
72. For the second line, we have 


that is 


V(B*U)=VOT-|-2(V.6)6U 

= V3*U, since V . 3=0, and therefore (V . 3)dU=0 ; 

WU=VO*U)=v(^4.-jsli5iH) 

=^(UV4>+$VU)- i^i^(a'VH+23HVa) ! 


or writing 
this is 
whence also 
Similarly 


u=o. VU=JJ^,H, va=*, 

^■u=^h*-^vh, 

(Hat+^BH)- s^.a(VH). 


V3»U=V(3»U) 

=~i(vua<i>+uv(a<i>))-;5^(3^(aH)+2»vsaH)i 

or putting 

U= 0 , VU=-^H, va=4>, 

a.n<l observing also that V(3H), =V3H-J-(V .3)H is equal to V3H, that is to BVH, 


we obtain 




and then from the above value of 3(Vd*U), we find 

3(V3«U)- V3»U= ^ ~^(-2H3<I»+»i^3H)+^^^,(-3(VH)+37H) ; 

or observing that the term multiplied by is =—(3 . V)H, we find 

second line of 3J3*U=^j^;^:jjj(“2H3<&-Hm^^H)+^^;^;:jjj(— (3 . V)H). 


5 I 


MDOCOLXV. 
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73. For the third line, substituting for V*dU its value ss^dH— Hd$, we have 

third line of 3P.U=-^j^(4>3H-H34>). 

74. Hence, uniting the three linec, we heve 

• h;a.u= ^.((m -2)H<>^+ <i.aH)‘ . 

-2H34.+ <»4'3H)+^(-(a.V)H) 

+^:^((2>»-2)Ha*+(-2»i+2)*aH), 

and redudng, we have the above-mentioned value of b?d,U. . 
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XI. A Descriptiwi of ornne Foaail Plants, showing Structure, found in the Lower Coal- 
seams of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By R W. Binney, F.B.S. 


Beceived May 12, — Bead Jane 15, 1865. 


Introductory Remarks. 

Although great attention has been devoted to the collection of the fossil remains of 
plants with which our coal-fields abound, the specimens are generally in very frag- 
mentary and distorted conditions a!s they occur imbedded in the rocks in which they are 
entombed ; but when they have been removed, cut into shape, and trimmed, and are seen 
in cabinets, they are in a far worse condition. This is as to their external forms and 
characters. When we come to examine their internal structure, and ascertain their true 
nature, we find still greater difficulties, from the rarity of specimens at the same time 
displaying both the external form and the internal structure of the original plant. 
It is often very difficult to decide which is the outside, different parts of the stem 
dividing and exposing varied surfaces which have been described as distinct genera of 
plants. 

The specimens were collected by myself, and taken out of the scams of coal just as 
they occurred in the matrix in which they were found imbedded, by my own hands. 
This enables me to speak with certainty as to the condition and locality in which they 
were met with. 

By the ingenuity of the late Mr. Nicol of Edinburgh, we were furnished with a 
beautiful method of slicing specimens of fossil-wood so as to examine their internal 
structure. The late Mr. Witham, assisted by Mr. Nicol, first applied this successfully, 
and his work on the internal structure of fossil vegetables was published in 1833. In 
describing his specimens, he notices one which he designated Anabathra pulcherrima. 
This did not do much more than afford evidence of the internal vascular cylinder 
arranged in radiating series, somewhat similar to that which had been found and 
described by Messrs. Lindley and Hutton as occurring in SUgmaria fcoides, in their 
third volume of the Fossil Flora.’ 

In 1839 M. Adolphe Bbongniabt published his truly valuable memoir, Observations 
sur la structure interieure du Sigillaria elegans comparee d, celle des L^idodendron et 
des Stigmaria et h celle des vegetaux*vivants.” His specimen of Sigillaria elegans vras 
in very perfect preservation, and showed its external characters and intemal structure in 
every portion except the pith and a broad part of the plant intervening betwixt the 
intemal and external radiating cylinders. Up to this time nothing had been seen at 
all to be compared to Bbononiabt’s specimen, and no savant could have been better 

HDCCCLXV. 6 K 
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selected to describe and illustrate it. His memoir will always be considered as one of 
the most valuable ever contributed on the fossil flora of the Carboniferous period. 

In 1849, August Joseph Corda published his ‘ Beitrage zur Flora der Vorwelt,’ a 
work of great labour and research. Amongst his numerous specimens, he describes and 
illustrates one of Diphxylon cycadoideimiy which, although not to be compared to 
Brongniart’s specimen, still affords us valuable information, conflrming some of that 
author’s views rather than affording much more original information. All these last 
three specimens BrongniaRt, in his ‘Tableau de vegetaux fossiles consid6r6s sous le 
point de vue de leur classification botanique et de leur distribution geologique,’ ^b- 
lished in 1849, classes as Bicotyledones gymnospermes under the family of SigiU 
laries\ amongst other plants his Sigillaria elegnnsy Witham’s Anabathra^ and Cobda’s 
Diphxylm. 

In 1862 the writer published an account of speciinens in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society’ of that year, which confirmed the views of the three learned 
authors above named as to Sigillaria and Biploxylon being allied plants ; he also showed 
that their supposed pith or central axis was not composed of cellular tissue, but of 
different sized vessels arranged without order, having their sides barred by transverse 
strise like the internal vascular cylinders of Sigillaria and Lepidodendron. These speci- 
mens were in very perfect preservation, and showed the external as well as the internal 
characters of the plants. 

All the above specimens were of comparatively small size, with the exception of that 
described by Corda, which, although it showed the external characters in a decorticated 
state, did not exhibit any outward cylinder of a jilant allied to Sigillaria with large ribs 
and deep fuiTows so commonly met with in our coal-fields, but rather to plants allied to 
Sigillaria eUgans and Lepidodendron, 

In the present communication it is intended to describe some specimens of larger 
size than those previously alluded to, and to endeavour to show that tho Sigillaria vascu- 
laris gradually passes as it grows older into ribbed and furrowed Sigillaria^ and that 
this singular plant not only possessed two woody cylinders, an internal one and an external 
one, both increasing on their outsides at the same time, but likewise had a central a-xla 
composed of hexagonal vessels, arranged without order, having all their sides marked 
with transverse striae. Evidence will also be adduced to show that Sigillaria dichoto- 
mized in its branches something like Lepidodendron^ and that, as in the latter plant, a 
Lepidostrohus was its fructification. The outer cylinder in large Sigillaria was com- 
posed of thick-walled quadrangular tubes or utricles arranged in radiating series, and 
exhibiting every appearance of having been as hard-wooded a tree as PirdteSt kut as yet 
no disks or stria have been observed on the walls of the tubes. Stigmaria is now so 
generally considered to be the root of Sigillaria^ that it is scarcely necessary to bring 
any further proof of this proposition ; but specimens will be described which will prove 
by dmilarity of structure that the former is the root of the latter. 

The chief specimens described in this memoir are eight in number, and were found 
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by me in the lower divisions of the Lancashire and Yorkshire coal-measures imbedded 
in calcareous nodules occurring in seams of coal. 

Specimen No. 1, from the first-named district, is from the same locality as the Trigo- 
nocarpon^ described by Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S., and myself, in a memoir “ On the 
Structure of certain Limestone Nodules enclosed in seams of Bituminous Coal, with a 
Description of some contained therein”*, and the dther seven specimens 

we from the same seam of coal in the lowercoal-measures as that in which the specimens 
described in a paper entitled “On some Fossil Plants, showing Structure, from the Lower 
Coal-measures of Lancashire” f, were met with, but from a different locality. 

The position of the seams of coal in which the fossil-woods were found in the carbo- 
niferous series will be shown by the following sections of the lower coal-measures. 


Ik Lakcashibb. yds. ft. in. 

Arloy or Royley seam ‘ 1 1 0 

Strata 69 0 0 

Scam 0 0 

Strata 57 0 0 

Scam 0 0 6 

Strata 45 0 0 

Upper lla^stouo (UphoUund) 50 0 0 

Strata 20 0 0 

Seam (90 yards) 0 0 5 

Strata 20 0 0 

Seam (40 yards) 0 1 6 

Strata 64 0 0 

4 » 4 »«Uppcr Foot scam (Dog Hill) 0 I 2 

Strata 15 0 0 

« 4 >Gaiuii 8 ter seam 1 0 0 

Strata 13 0 0 

Lower Foot seam (Quorlton) 0 2 0 

Strata 17 0 0 

Sassy seam (New Mills) 0 2 6 

Strata 40 0 0 

Seam 0 0 10 

Strata 10 0 0 

Sand or Featheredge seam '0 2 0 

Bough Bock of Lancashire (Upper Millstone 

of Geological Survey) 20 0 0 

Strata (Bo^dale or Lower Flags) 120 0 0 

ttSeam 0 0 6 

Strata 2 0 0 

Seam 0 0 10 

Strata 14 0 0 

Seam 0 1 3 

Upper Millstone of Lancashire. 


Ik Yobksuirk. ydg, ft. in. 

Bceston or Silkstone seam 2 0 0 

Strata 77 0 0 

Boyds or Slack seam 0 2 10 

Strata 38 0 0 

Setter Bed seam 0 1 4 

Strata 51 0 0 

Upper Flagstone (EUand) 40 0 0 

Strata 40 0 0 

Scam (90 yards) 0 0 6 

Strata 56 0 0 

Seam (40 yards) 0 1 0 

Strata *. 39 0 0 

^swUalifax Hard seam 0 2 3 

Strata 14 0 0 

Middle scam 0 0 11 

Strata 24 0 0 

Soft seam 0 1 6 

Strata 66 0 0 

Sand seam 0 0 4 

Upper Millstone of Phillips (Halifax) ... . 36 0 0 

Strata (Lower Flagstone) 72 0 0 

Little scam 0 0 3 



In the Lancashire coal-field all the seams of coal, from the forty yards downwards, have 
at places afforded the Adculopecten and other marine shells in. their roofs of black shale, 
and these latter strata generally contain calcareous nodules. The nodules in the seams 
of coal commonly known by the name of Bullions have chiefiy been found in tiie beds 
marked *, #*, and «** in Lancashire, whilst in Yorkshire they have as yet been only 
observed in the Halifax Hard seam marked **. 


* Philosophical Transactions, 1866, p. 149. 

1* Quarterly Joumal of the Geological Society of London for May 1862, p. 106. 

5 E 2 
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Description of No. 1 Specimen. 

The first specimen intended to be described in this communication is from the thin 
seam of coal marked * in the lower coal-measures of Lancashire anunged in the vertical 
section previously given, and is from the same mine from which the specimens described 
by Dr. Hooker and myself were obtained. It was found associated with Calamodmdron, 
H(donia, Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, Stigmaria^ Trigonocarpon^ I/ycopodites^ L^dostrohuSt 
Medullosa-t and other genera of plants not yet determined in the order of relative 
abundance in which they have been just named. 

A portion of a similar specimen of fossil-wood obtained by me from the same locality, 


on analysis* gave 

Carbonate of lime 76*GG 

Carbonate of magnesia .... 12*87 

Sesquioxide of iron 4*95 

Sulphate of iron 0*73 

Carbonaceous matter 4*95 


The stratum lying immediately above the seam of coal in which the specimen occurred, 
generally termed the roof, was composed of black shale containing large calcareous 
nodules, and for a distance of about 2 feet G inches upwards* was one entire mass of fossil 
shells of the genera GoniatiteSf Orthoceratites^ Aviculopecten^ and Posidonia. 

The beds in the vicinity of the coal occurred in the following order, namely. 


yds. it. in. 

1. Black shale with nodules containing fossil shells 0 2 G 

2. Upper seam of coal enclosing the nodules full of fossil-wood . 0 0 G 

3. Fire-clay fioor full of Stigmaria 020 

4. Clay and rock , 200 

5. Lower seam of coal 0 0 10 

G. Fire-clay full of Stigmaria. 


The fossil-wood occurred in circular, lenticular, and elongated and flattened oval- 
shaped nodules, varying from an inch to afoot in diameter, the round and uncompresseA 
specimens being in general small, whilst the flattened ones were nearly always of a large 
size. No fossil shells were met with in the nodules found in the coal itself, although, as 
previously stated, they were very abundant 
in the nodules found in the roof of the 
seam, which there rarely contained any 
remains of plants. The large nodules of 
10 to 12 inches in diameter, when they 
occurred, swelled out the seam of coal 
both above and below as in the annexed 
woodcut, fig. 1. 

* For this analysis I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Hibiiakk. 


. Fig.l. 
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Specimen No. 1 was originally, when first found, 6 inches in length by 7 in breadth, 
and of an oval form. Its exterior surface was not very well preserved, the outer bark 
coming off with the matrix of coal in which it was imbedded, but the inner bark 
showed an irregularly fiuted surface marked with fine longitudinal striee. 

In Plate XXX. fig. 1, one half of the specimen is represented. The middle portion 
of the specimen in transverse section shows a central axis, marked a, having its inner 
portion, a', somewhat compressed, and composed of hexagonal-shaped vessels showing 
all their sides marked with transverse striae, arranged without order. Around this axis 
is a cylinder of hexagonal vessels, 5, arranged in radiating series of considerably less 
size than those of the central axis, but having all their sides similarly marked with 
transverse striae, and increasing in size as they extend from the centre to the circum- 
ference. On the outside of this radiating cylinder is a part of the specimen not show- 
ing much structure, but apparently having been once composed of coarse cellular tissue. 
Beyond this is another zone, for the most part now consisting of mineral matter, chiefiy 
crystallized carbonate of lime, sometimes affording evidence of structure in the form of 
tubes or elongated utricles arranged in radiating series, and forming an outer cylinder 
in the plant. 

Figs. 2 & 3 show longitudinal and tangential sections of the natural size, taken from 
the lower and upper portions of fig. 1. 

Fig. 4 shows a part of the transverse section, magnified five diameters, where the com- 
mencement of the wedge-shaped masses are seen with convex ends adjoining the central 
axis, and parted by medullary rays or bundles extending from the centre to the circum- 
ference, and prob|bly communicating with the leaves on the outside of the plant. 

Figs. 5 & 6 show longitudinal and tangential sections of a little more than one half 
of the specimen, magnified five diameters, the latter displaying the oval-shaped bundles 
of vessels traversing the internal cylinder of the plant from the centre to the circum 
ference. 

This specimen is evidently of. the same genus as that described by With am, and 
obtained by him from Allenbank in Berwickshire, from the mountain-limestone series, 
and named Anabathra pulchmima^ although in a much more perfect state of preserva- 
tion *. My specimen, however, does not show a pith of cellular tissue, it being rather 
imperfect in that part; but it distinctly confirms Witham’s opinion as to the occur- 
rence of medullary rays or bundles dividing the woody cylinder; and it appears to be 
nearly identical in structure with Diploxylon cycadoideum of CoBDAf, with which it will 
be classed. 

This specimen is not in so perfect a state of preservation as those fossil-woods intended 
to be hereinafter described in this communication, especially as regards its central and 
external parts; but it certainly differs from them in having a larger m^ of scalarifonn 

* On the Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables found in the Carboniferous and Oolitic Districts fd Cheat 
Britain, by H. T. M. Withax, F.G.S. &e. Edinburgh, 1833. 

t Beitriige znr Flora der Vorwelt, Taf z. 
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tissae composing the central axis, and having the inner portions of the wedge-shaped 
bundles forming the internal radiating cylinder of a convex shape as they approach the 
central axis, somewhat like those represented by Bbononiabt in his Sigillaria elegana^ 
and still more resembling those described by Cobda in Di^ploxylon cycadoideum* but my 
specimen shows within those convex bundles a broad zone of scalariform tissue arranged 
without order and marked with transverse stri®. 

It has been assumed, both by Cobda and Bbongniabt, that Diploxylon had a pith 
composed of cellular tissue, surrounded by a medullary sheath of hexagonal vessels 
arranged without order, barred on all their sides with transverse stri®. My specimen is 
evidently more complete in structure than those of the last-named authors, or even that 
which WiTHAM himself described ; but although it shows the so-called medullary sheath 
in a very perfect state, there is nothing to indicate the former existence of a pith of cel- 
lular tissue. AH the specimens examined by Witham, Cobda, and Bbongniabt appear 
to have had tlieir central axes removed altogether and replaced by mineral matter, 
or else only shovring slight traces of their structure ; and these authors appear to have 
inferred the former existence of a pith of cellular tissue, rather than to have had any 
direct evidence of it in the specimens of Anahathra^ JJiploxylm^ and Sigillaria respect^ 
ively figured by them. Every collector of coal-plants is well aware of the blank space 
so generally left in the above fossil plants as well as in the roots Stigmarias. It is quite 
true that a little disarrangement of the scalariform vessels (o') in the specimen is seen ; 
but the part which remains undisturbed shows that the whole of the central axis was 
formerly composed of hexagonal vessels arranged without order, having all their sides 
marked with transverse stri® and not of cellular tissue. This viejir is confirmed by 
another and more perfect specimen of Anahathra in my cabinet, and enables me to 
speak with positive certainty, and to show that these three plants had a similar struc- 
ture in the central axes to the specimens of Sigillaria vascularis described by me in my 
paper published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

My specimen clearly proves the existence of medullary rays or bundles traversing 
the internal woody cylinder, which originate on the outside of the central axis; and it 
appears to me pretty certain that Cobda’s specimen of Diploxylon cycaAmdeum, if tan- 
gential sections had been made and carefully examined, would have ’done the same. 

The exterior of the specimen is not in a very complete state of preservation, but it 
seems to have been covered by irregular ribs and furrows, with slight indications of 
remains of the cicatrices of leaf-scars. Its marked character, as previously alluded to, 
is the great space occupied by the central axis. This is of much larger size than in 
either the Sigillaria vascularis or the specimens intended to be next described. 

The lunette-shaped ends of the wedge-like bundles of the inner woody cylinder bear 
come resemblance to the form of the same parts of the Sigillaria elegam of Bbongniabt, 
but much more to those of Cobda’s DiploxyUm cycadoidevm^ with which it appears to 
be identical. 

* See M. Bboitoniabt’s paper on SigiUaria, previoualy quoted. 
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The lunette'shaped extremities of the inner radiating cylinder of Di^UxtyUm cycadoi~ 
deuMi as well as those in my specimen, remind us of a similar arrangement shown to 
occur in Stigmaria by Dr. Hooker, in plate 2. fig. 14*; and they appear to differ from 
those found in Sigillaria vaacv/ldvis in not being divided from the central axis by a 
distinct line of demarcation, just as the same author’s Stigmaria fig. 6 differs from 
fig. 14. The exterior of the inner radiating cylinder of the former plant is more free 
and open, and not so sharp and compact as that of the latter plant. Indeed, from 
structure alone, it would appear probable that the first-named Stigmaria was the root 
of JDiploucylm, whilst the last one was the root of Sigillaria vascularis. 

As Bbongniabt has preferred Corda’s name of Biploxylon to Anahathra^ and as the 
former is a more expressive generic term in my opinion, probably it is better to adopt 
it, and accordingly the specimen has been denominated Diploxylon cyeadoideum. • 

Bescription of Specimens Nos, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, & 8. 

The second, specimen intended to be described in this memoir is from a small seam of 
coal about 2 feet in thickness in the lower coal-measures, marked in the vertical section 
previously given, and from the same seam that the specimens of Sigillaria vascularis^ 
described by me in the paper published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society previously quoted, came from, although from a different locality. This specimen, 
as well as those numbered respectively 3, 4, 5, 6, & 7, all came from the Halifax Hard 
seam, the Gannister coal, at South Owram near Halifax. It was found associated with 
Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Lepidodendron, Calamodendron, Ilalonia, Biploxglon, Lepidostrohus, 
and Trigonocarpon, and other fossil plants not well determined in the order of relative 
abundance in which they have been just named. 

A portion of one of the specimens, a large Sigillaria, gave, on analysis f, 


Sulphates of potash and soda 1*62 

Carbonate of lime 46*61 

Carbonate of magnesia 26*91 

Bisulphide of iron 11*66 

Oxides of iron 13*678 

SiUca 0*23 

Moisture 0*402 


The stratum found lying immediately above the seam of coal in which the nodules 
occurred was composed of black shale containing large calcareous concretions, and for 
about 18 inches was one entire mass of fossil shells of the genera AvicuUpecten, Qonia^ 
tites, Orthoceratites, and Ptmdoma. 

* Ifomoirs of -tho Geological Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. part 1. 

t For this analysiB I am indebted to the hindness of Dr. K. Airovs SHirn, F.B.S., who had it done in his 
laboratory by Mr. Bnowniire. 
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' * * 

The beds occurred in the following (descending) order, namely, 

ft. in. 

1. Black shale full of fossil shells and containing calcareous concretions 1 6 

2. HalifaTt Hard seam with the nodules containing the fossil plants . 2 0 

3. ’Floor of fire-clay and Gannister, full of Stigmanajicoides, 

The fossil-wood is found in nodules dispersed throughout the coal, some being spherical 
and others elongated and fiattened OTals, varying in size from the bulk of a common pea 
to 8 and 10 inches in diameter. In some portions of the seam of coal the nodules are 
so numerous as to render it utterly useless, and they will occur over a space of several 
acres, and then for the most part disappear and again occur as numerous as ever. For 
a distance of from twenty-five to thirty miles the nodules occur in this seam of coal in 
more or less abundance, but always containing the same plants. Fossil shells are rarely 
met with in the nodules found in the coal, but they occur abundantly in the large cal- 
careous concretions found in the roof of the mine, and are there associated with Dadoxy- 
Jm containing Sternbergia-^iiAis^ which plant has not yet been noticed in the coal, and 
Lepidostrobus. So far as my experience extends, the nodules in the coal arc always found 
associated with the occurrence of fossil shells in the roof, and may probably be owing 
to the presence of mineral matter held in solution in water, and precipitated upon or 
aggregated around certain centres in the mass of the vegetable matter now foi*ming coal 
before the bituminization of such vegetables took place. No doubt such nodules con- 
tain a fair sample of the plants of which the seams of coal in which they are found 
was formed, and their calcification was most probably chiefly due to the abundance 
of shells afterwards accumulated in the soft mud now forming the shale overlying 
the coal. 

The specimen illustrated in Plate XXXI. fig. 1, is of an irregular oval shape, 1 foot 
3 inches in circumference, 7 inches across its major, and 3^ inches across its minor axis. 
When first discovered it was 8 inches in length, and only a fragment of a much larger 
stem. The light-coloured disk in the middle, about an inch in diameter, shows the 
central axis and the internal radiating cylinder of woody tissue, while the indistinct 
radiating lines towards the circumference indicate the outer cylinder, formed of thick- 
walled tubes or utricles of quadrangular form arranged in wedge-shaped masses divided 
by coarse muriform tissue, increasing in the opposite direction as to their size that the 
wedge-shaped masses do : all of the natural size. 

Fig. 2 shows the outside appearance of the specimen marked with fine longitudinal 
striee, irregular ribs and furrows, and some cicatrices of leaf-scars, which would induce 
most collectors of coal-plants to class it with a decorticated specimen of Sigillaria. It 
most resembles Sigillaria organum. The bark of a portion of the specimen remains 
attached to it in the form of coal, that is united to the matrix of the seam in which the 
fossil was found imbedded. The reverse side of the specimen does not show the character 
so distinctly. 

Here we have a Stigmaria-like woody cylinder, with a central axis composed of barred 
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vessels arranged without order, found 'in the, inside of a stem of SigiUaaia in such 
a position as it existed in the living plant. It is not a solitary instance, but one of 
more than fifty specimens exhibiting similar characters which have come under my 
observation. 

In Plate XXXII. fig. 1, is represented the light>coloured disk previously alluded to, 
and shown in Plate XXXI. of the natural size, but here magnified 6 diameters, exhi- 
biting the central axis composed of hexagonal vessels arranged without order, of several 
sizes, those in the middle being smaller and becoming larger towards the outside, where 
they come in contact with the internal radiating cylinder d, and then again diminishing 
in size. This latter was no doubt cylindrical, like the stem of the plant, but both parts 
in the process of petrification have been altered by pressure to their present forms. It 
consists of a broad cylinder (d) of about an inch in diameter, composed of parallel elon- 
gated tetragonal or hexagonal tubes of equal diameter throughout for the greater part 
of their length, obtuse and rounded at either extremity, and everywhere marked with 
crowded parallel lines which are free or anastomosing all over the surface. The tubes 
towards the axis are of the smallest diameter ; tlliey gradually enlarge towards the circum- 
ference, where the largest are situated, though bundles of smaller tubes occasionally occur 
among the larger. This cylinder, which for convenience may be called the internal 
woody system of the plant, is divided into elongated wedge-shaped masses, pointed at 
their posterior or inner extremity, and parted by fine medullary rays of various breadths, 
some much narrower than the diameter of the tubes, others considerably broader, but 
none are conspicuous to the naked eye, except towards the outer circumference in^some 
rare instances. 

Fig. 2 represents a transverse section of the central axis and the commencement of 
the internal radiating cylinder, magnified 12 diameters. The hexagonal vessels in the 
centre and at the circumference, where they come in contact with the internal radiating 
cylinder, are smaller in size than those seen in the other parts of the axis. The dark line 
across the axis, as well as the dark space in the centre, both seem to be the result of a 
disarrangement of the tubes during the process of mineralization, as similar appearances 
have not been observed in many other specimens examined by me, which in those parts 
are in a more perfect state of preservation. The dark and sharp line separating the 
vessels of the central axis from those of the internal radiating cylinder does not permit 
us to clearly see the origin of riie medullary rays or bundles which undoubtedly traverse 
the latter. * 

Fig. 8 represents a longitudinal section taken on the right-hand side of the specimen, 
and extending across the whole of the internal radiating cylinder through the central 
axis, the intermediate space between the internal radiating cylinder and the .outer 
cylinder, and the external radiating cylinder to the outside of the stem, magnified 4 dia- 
meters : a a showing the smaller barred vessels of the central axis, having some (a' c^) 
which appear to have been disarranged; h b the internal radiating cylinder of larger 
barred vessels ; o the space occupied by lax cellular tissue traversed by bundles of vessels ; 
and d the external ra4iating cylinder, consisting of elongated tubes or utricles arranged 
MDCCCLZV. 6 L 
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in radiating smes diveiging from cert%in circular openings, and divided by masses of 
muriform tissue which contain the medullary rays or bundles. 

• Fig. 4 is a tangential section of the same parts of the specimen as lastly described, 
magnified 4 diameters ; b' b' showing the medullary rays or bundles traversing the inner 
radiating cylinder, and (P ef those traversing the outer radiating cylinder. 

Plate XXXIII. fig. 1 is a longitudinal section of a portion of the same specimen, 
exhibiting the central axis* and the inner radiating cylinder, magnified 16 diameters. 

Fig. 2 shows several of the vessels of the central axis as they would be if they were 
not ground away in the operations of slicing and polishing, magnified 45 times. 

Fig. 3 is a tangential section of the inner radiating cylinder, b showing the barred 
vessels, and 5" the medullary rays or bundles, magnified 15 diameters. 

Figs. 4 & 5, longitudinal and tangential sections of the same specimens, showing the 
structure of the outer radiating cylinder, d denoting the tubes or elongated utricles of 
which it is composed, and d' the medullary rays or bundles which traverse it, magnified 
10 diameters. 

Plate XXXIV. fig. 1 represents a transverse section of a ribbed and furrowed stem 
(No. 3), displaying similar cicatrices to that of No. 2 given in Plate XXXI., and having a 
like central axis, as well as like internal and external radiating cylinders and other parts, 
magnified 2 diameters. It is given for the purpose of more distinctly showing the 
tubes or elongated utricles, d, and the fusiform openings formed of very open muriform 
tissue, d! enclosing the medullary rays or bundles which traverse the external radiating 
cylinder. This it does in a very marked manner: magnified 20 diameters. 

In Plate XXXV. figs. 1, 2 & 3 (Nos. 4, 5 & 6), are shown the exteriors of three central 
axes separated from large ribbed and furrowed sterns^ in every respect similar to those 
described in Plate XXXI. and Plate XXXIV., and such as might easily be taken for small 
CalarmteSy magnified 2^ diameters. Fig. 4 (No. 7) shows the outside of the internal 
woody cylinder of a Sti^ftnaria with ribbed and furrowed characters, resembling those 
shown on the outsides of the central axes lastly described, also magnified 2^ diameters. 

The first three specimens. Nos. 4, 6 & 6, are from the Halifax Hard seam of coal at 
South Owram, but No. 7 is from the Wigan Five Feet Mine, a seam in the middle coal- 
measures. 

The tangential sections which show the medullary rays or bundles that traverse the 
inner and outer radiating cylinders, afford dear evidence of'the different appearance of the 
bundles marked V in Plate XXXIH. fig. 3, frrom those in Plate XXXIV. fig. 2 marked d'. 

Specimens Nos. 2 & 3 bear considerable resemblance to the Sigillaria elegana of 
BRONOiriABT, with respect to their internal radiating cylinder and the medullary rays 
or bundles which traverse it, assuming that such vessels come from the outside of the 
central axis, and not from the exterior of the internal radiating cylinder, as that distin- 

* In the Plate the small tabes a' a" appear to be divided by septn. This is certainly the case in one slice, 
but in another of the same specimen these septs ore not Seen, but small barred vessels iqppear in their places, 
so the former may probably be doe to the direction of the slice bong ent along the dark line whidi traverses 
the eontral axis, as shown in Plate XXXII. figs. 1 A 2. 
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guished savant supposed. Certainly there is no evidence in my specimens to support 
the latter view. A great many specimens have been broken up and destroyed for the 
purpose of examining the inner radiating cylinder, and in every case medullary rays or 
bundles were found traversing it, just as you find in the same part of Stigmaria. On 
the outside of the inner cylinder, at the extreme part of the zone of coarse and lax 
cellular tissue which bounds it, are some circular openings, from which spring the wedge- 
shaped masses of quadrangular, tubular, or elongated utricles which form the outer 
radiating cylinder. The lax cellular tissue has nearly always been displaced and dis- 
arranged in the process of mineralization, and sometimes the outer radiating cylinder 
and the circular orifices connected urith it have been pushed towards the inner cylinder. 
This may have been the case in Bbononiabt’s specimen, and caused him to suppose 
that the medullary rays or bundles originated only on the outside, and were not joined 
to those which traversed the inner cylinder. So far as my large specimens show, there 
were medullary rays which had their origin next the central axis, passed through the 
inner cylinder, and after traversing the zone of lax cellular tissue outside the latter, 
apparently communicated with similar rays or bundles of vessels of much larger size, 
which are always found traversing the outer radiating cylinder, and then went on to the 
leaves on the outside of the stem. 

In Bbovoniabt’s specimen the tubes or elongated utricles composing the outer 
radiating cylinder appear to have been far more delicate in structure than the thick- 
walled tubes in specimens Nos. 2 & 8*, but probably not more so than might be 
expected from the difference in size of the plants, my specimens being about twelve 
times as large as his, and in all probability so much older individuals. The tubes in 
mine might easily be mistaken for similar tubes in Pinites if their size and the thickness 
of their walls were merely considered, and no notice were taken of the discigerous 
characters of that genus. In my specimens no disks have as yet been observed on the 
walls of the tubes, nor have they afforded any evidence of the transverse strim which 
characterize the tubes of the central axis and internal radiating cylinder. It is possible 
that these markings may have once existed on the viralls of the tubes, and been after- 
wards obliterated during the process of mineralization. The thick walls of the tubes 
in my specimens often exhibit circular dots of a yellow colour, bearing some resem- 
blance to coloured disks. The absence of the disks is the only reason for distinguishing 
the outer tissue in my specimens from the woody portion of PiniteSy and this absence 
of disks is sometimes found to prevail on the walls of the tubes of small specimens of 
Dadoxylony which are fdNind with piths of Stembergia inside them. 

The late Mr. J. E. Bowman, F.G.S., in his paper on the FosmI Trees discovered on frie 
line of the Bolton Bailway, near Manchesterf, and which were in all probability old 
SigillaruiBy at considerable length endeavoured to prove that they wm?e hard-wooded 
sqlid timber trees, in opposition to the then common opinion that they were soft or 

* In the longitudinal section represented in the Plates these tubes are made more Helicate than they appear 
in the specimens. 

t TransactioTts of the lllanohester Oeologioal Society, v<d. i. p. 113. 

5l2 
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hollow stems. In my company that author first saw the trees, and he thmi observed 
to me that the roots of those fossil trees clearly indicated by their great size and strength 
that the trees when living had heavy tops. 

In all the numerous specimens of laige 8igiUaria which have come under my obser- 
vation, the outer radiating cylinder shows more or less evidence of lines of growth, and 
is generally divided into rectangular masses parted by straight lines of sparry matter, 
just as a piece of oak taken out of a peat bog and dried does at the present day. This 
similarity in divisional structure strongly supports the view of the late Mr. Bowman as 
to Sigillaria being a hard-wooded tree, which has lately been revived by Dr. Dawson, 
F.K.S., in his paper “ On the Vegetable Structures of Coal,” who says, “ I am even 
inclined to suspect that some of the described specimens of Conifers of the coal may be 
the woody axes of large Sigillarice^ or at least approaching quite as nearly to those 
plants as to modem Conifers”*. All the laige specimens of fossil trees found in seams 
of coal give evidence of having been subject to considerable pressure when in a soft 
state, and this might also cause the divisional lines above alluded to, without resorting 
to a process like that which takes place in drying bog oak. 

In the specimens Nos. 2 & 3 the outer radiating cylinders are nearly an inch and 
a half in breadth of thick-walled tubes, or elongated utricles arranged in radiating 
series, and diverging from a circular opening, while in Baononiabt’s Sigillaria elegam 
the outer radiating cylinder was not more than -jV^h of that breadth. Probably my 
specimens may not prove to be of the same species as that of the celebrated Autun 
specimen, still they may be of the same genus, although of considerably greater age. 
But they have the greatest resemblance to the Sigillaria vascularis described by me in 
a paper read before the Geological Society, and printed in its Journal f. All the speci- 
mens described in that communication, as well as those in the present one, were obtained 
by me from the same seam of coal, but at different places, still the two, namely, the 
large ribbed and furrowed specimens and the small rhomboidal scarred stems, are 
always found associated together, and they can be traced gradually passing firom one into 
the other. These facts, when taken in connexion with the similarity of structure in the 
central axis, the internal radiating cylinder, the space filled with lax cellular tissue 
between the latter and the outer radiating cylinder diverging from circular openings, 
clearly prove that the smaller specimen is but the young branch of the older stem. No. 2. 
It is true that the earlier authors who have ivritten on these plants, would scarcely have 
admitted a ribbed and furrowed SigiUaria to have been so intimately connected with 
a rhomboidal scarred plant, but it is now generally allowed *that such differences in 
external characters would afford no grounds for ignorifig the structural similarity of the 
specimens. Undoubtedly the small Sigillaria vascularis was part of a branching stem ; 
for in my cabinet there is a specimen clearly showing two internal radiating cylinders just 
at the point where the branches dichotomized, as shown in woodcut (fig. 2), so often met 
with in L^dodeniron. 

* Quarterly Journal of the Ctoologicid Society, vol. acv. p. 636. 

t Quarterly Journal of the Geologioal Society for May 1862. 
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Whatever evidence Dr. Dawson had for supposing a large Fig. 2 . 

SigHlatw, to have been possessed of the obtuse top and the 
flat main roots, as shown in his restored specimen, figured in 
vol. XV. of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,’ 
it is impossible to say, but certainly in all the numerous 
specimens 'which have come under my observation nothing 
h^ occurred to warrant me in supposing Sigillaria to be such a plant. Everything 
has led me to*believe that the leaves and branches, and probably the fructification of 
SigiUaria^ would prove to be very analogous to those of L^idodmdrm. 

In-order to show the identity in structure of specimens 2 & 3 with Sigillaria vascu- 
laris^ previously described by me*, in Plate XXXV. fig. 6 is a specimen of ^giUaiia 
vascularis flrom the same pit and seam of coal as the larger specimen No. 2, showing a 
transverse section, and fig. 6 exhibiting the external characters of the plant, part being 
covered with its bark, and part being decorticated, magnified 4 diameters. 

On comparing this specimen with those figured in Plates XXXI., XXXII., XXXIIL, 
and X XXI V., the greatest difference is seen in the external characters of the stems ; 
but, as before stated, these can be traced from a regular rhomboidal scar, like that of the 
Lcpidodendron^ to the irregularly ribbed and furrowed Sigillaria, When we examine 
their internal structure it is found that their central axes are alike. The internal 


radiating cylinders are the same in both, making allowance for the greater age of the 
lai^e specimen, each having been undoubtedly exogenous. The space on the outside of 
the inner radiating cylinder, filled with lax tissue and traversed by medullary bundles, 
is well marked and defined in the smaller specimen, mucl^ more so than in the larger 
one ; but neither show the nature and position of these bundles, which will be noticed 
more at large in a specimen from a different locality hereinafter described. The outer 
boundary of this space in the small specimen is marked by a well-defined line of carbon- 
aceous matter. The coarse cellular tislue on the outside of the latter, with the circular 


openings from which proceed the bundles of vessels traversing the outer zone of tubes or 
elongated utricles in radiating series, forming the outer cylinder, are the same in both. 

The term tubes, or elongated utricles, has been previously employed to denote the 
structure of the outer cylinder. The inner portion of this zone is made up of what 
appears to be coarse cellular tissue. This gradually elongates as it proceeds outwards 
into utricles, which in their turn pass into tubes of a quadrangular form, of which 


the outer part of the cylinder is composed. The 
accompanying woodcut (fig. 3) represents a lon- 
gitudinal section of No. 8, described in Plate 
XXXV. figs. 6 & 6. Prom this it is seen that 
the elongated utrides are more prominent and 
numerous in the. small specimens, whilst in the 
large specimens, like those in Plates XXXIII. 
& XXXIV., the tubes are chiefly seen. 


Fig. 3. 



* Quarterly Journal of the Qoological Society for May 1862| p. 106. 
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The outer cylinder seems to siirround the band of lax cellular tissue miveloping the 
inner cylinder, and appears something in the nature of a pith to it. The inner cylinder 
no doubt increased on its outside by encroaching on the zone of lax Cellular tissue, as 
may be proved by comparing a young with an old specimen. No. 8 with No. 2. 

This* outer zone of pseudo-wood increased externally like the inner cylinder, as is 
evident on comparing the younger with the older plant, the walls of the tubes of the 
latter l{eing stronger, as might be expected to be the case ; and in both we have 
singular phenomenon of a tree increasing externally in two different zonis at the same 
time. 

As to the internal radiating cylinders described as occurring in the Diploxylon and 
Sigillaria^ given in this communication, they are evidently like two different SUgmaria^ 
cylinders, which afford no structure in their central axes, exactly resembling those 
figured by Dr. Hookeb in his paper on Stigmaria Jicoidea printed in the *• Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain’ *, in plate 2. figs. 14 & 6. In the latter we 
have the wedge-form masses of wood of a lunette shape running into the central axis, 
whilst in the ‘former we have them separated by a sharp and well-defined line firom the 
central axis. The identity of structure between Sigillaria and Diploxglon and these 
two tSUgmarice is further proved by some specimens which have lately come under my 
notice. 

After the researches of Dr. Linolbt, Professor Goeppebt, Mr. Fbestwich, Dr. Hooker 
and others, it really seemed that we had obtained almost a complete knowledge of the 
internal structure of Stigmaria. It is true that only Goeppebt had seen the isolated 
bundles in the pith ; all th^ specimens of the other observers having been imperfect in 
that portion of the plant, and not giving indication of structure there f. In my own 
researches it has rarely fallen to my lot to meet with a Stigmaria showing any structure 
in the central axis, even where the small stems of Sigillaria vaactdatiSy affording all the 
structure in that part, are in great abundance. * 

Many years since, after an examination of a great number of specimens of Stigmaria 
in my collection, it occurred to me that an outer radiating cylinder would ultimately be 
discovered. In* my remarks on Stigmarm% is the following passage: — “That part 
of Stigmaria which intervened between the vascular axis and the bark appears to have 
consisted of two different kinds of cellular tissue. These, in most cases, have been 
unfortunately destroyed, so that we cannot positively know their true nature ; but they 
appear to be of different characters, for there generally appears to be a well-marked 
division. This is often shown in specimens composed of clay ironstone which have not 
been fiattened, and the boundary line is generally about a quarter of an inch from the 
outside of the specimen, Most probably the outer part of the zone has been composed 
of stronger tissue than the inner one, as is the case with well-preserved specimens of 

* Memoirs of tho Geological Survey of Great Britain, vol, ii, psrt 1. 

t I have written to Professor GtosTPEBT for the purpose of obtaining fhrthor information as to the pith of 
this specimen, but I have not been successful in my endeavonr. 

t Quarterly Journal of tho Geological Sodely, voL iv. part 1. p. 20, 
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L^pidodendr^** It is singular that Drs. Lindlbt and Hooker, as well as su^h acute 
observers as Bbononiabt and Goeppbbt, had not noticed this line of division, but it wRs 
no doubt owing to the imperfect specimens which they had examined. After the 
discovery of the outer radiating cylinder by Witham in Lepidodendron^ and the same 
arrangement in SigfUaria by Bbonoeiabt, it was to be expected that such outer radian 
ting cylinder would l)e found to occur in SUgvmria^ if it were the root of Sigillana. 
After an inspection of a great number of specimens, the cabinet of Mr. Bussell, of 
CSiapel Hall, Airdrie, has afforded me four or five distinct specimens which give clear 
evidence of the existence of this outer radiating cylinder in Stigmaria. They are all in 
clay ironstone, and have not been much compressed. He has kindly allowed me to 
slice two of the specimens, which afford decisive evidence of the former existence of 
both an inner and an outer radiating cylinder. The space on the outside of the inner 
cylinder does not distinctly show the bundles of vessels commimicating with the root- 
lets, although there 'is some evidence of their former occurrence. The bell-shaped 
orifices from which the rootlets spring are well displayed, and the space between them 
is occupied by wedge-shaped masses of tubes or elongated utricles arranged in radiating 
series, and not to be distinguished in any way from those shown in Plate XXXV. fig. 5. 
Indeed the transverse, section of the specimen there figured would admost do for a 
representation of the Stigmaria if the latter had the central axis preserved, which it 
unfortimately has not There is the same internal radiating cylinder, the same space 
occupied by lax cellular tissue, which gradually passes into tubes or elongated utricles 
arranged in radiating series, apparently diverging from circular openings, and parted by 
large bundles of muriform tissue containing vessels barred on all their sides, extending 
to the outer bark. The accompanying woodcut (fig. 4) will give a much better idea of 
its structure than any laboured description. 

Fig. 4. 



This ilj[>edmen clearly proves, by the efidence of internal structure alone} that Stig- 
maria is the root of Sigillavta, each of them having an inner radiating cylinder com- 
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posed of barred vessels, a space occupied by lax cellular tissue, and an out^ radiating 
cylinder composed of tubes or elongated utricles. 

The broad space intervening between the internal and external radiating cylinders, 
filled with lax cellular tissue and traversed by medullary bundles communicating with 
the leaves on the outside of the stem, as shown in the specimens described in this paper, 
is^e only part on which information is required to coi^plete our knowledge of the 
structure of the stem of Sigillaria. Fortunately a small specimen of Sigillaria vascu-^ 
laris^ kindly presented to me by Mr. Ward, of Longton, a most indefatigable collector, 
has enabled me to obtain Considerable information on this point. This specimen shows 
the rhomboidal scars on the outside of the stem, the two radiating cylinders and the 
space between occupied by lax cellular tissue, and traversed by medullary bundles. 

The specimen in this woodcut (fig. 5, magnified twice) is of smaller 
size than any previously described by me, but it is, from both its 
internal structure and external characters, a small Sigillaria vascu^ 
laris in its ypung state, when the two radiating cylinders, especially 
the outer one of the plant, were only slightly developed. The 
medullary bundles are seen on the outside of the inner radiating 
cylinder, and pass, inclining upwards at a small angle, from the inner 
cylinder to nearly the outside of the stem. No trace of the outer 
cylinder can be seen, so as to enable us to see whether the smaller- 
sized medullary bundles coming from the inner cylinder join the 
larger ones in the outer cylinder, described in Plate XXXIV. fig. 2, 
and there marked d'* All the tangential sections show the medul- 
lary bundles, both in large and small specimens, to be much greater 
and stronger in the outer than in the inner radiating cylinder ; but 
no evidence has yet been foundof the junction of these medullary 
bundles to prove that the former run into the latter, or whether the 
two are distinct. They* consist of hexagonal tubes, barred on all 
their sides, surrounded by muriform tissue, that on the outside of the 
specimen being of very coarse texture. . 

Up to this time we possess little information as to the oi^^s of fructification belong- 
ing to Sigillaria. In a paper many years since printed by me *, some SUgmatioB were 
described which were found with their insides full of spores, resembling those which 
were found by Dr. Hooker in Lepidodendron. Similar spores are met with in great 
abundance in all the seams of splint coal which have been examined by me, the floors 
of which, it is well known,,are one mass of Stigmarice. In the strata lying around the 
large Sigillaria found at Dixon Fold, described by the late Mr. J. E. BowMANf , that 
author says, they (the trees) lie in a stratum of soft shale about four feet thick, among 
which great quantities of nodules containing cones of Lqgidostrohmy with pieces of Stig- 
marice^ &c., were found.” 

* Quarterly Journal of the Qeolo^cal Society, vol. ri. p. 17. 

t Transactiona of the Manchester Qeological Society, vol. i. p. 113. 


Fig. 5. 
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‘’(jfo&ENBBSO gives a description and figures of a cone and spores which he considers 
to be the fructification of Sigillaria *. That author, however, does not give any further 
evidence of the connexion of the supposed organs of fructification with the stem of 
Sigillaria than had been known in England for years, as previously mentioned. The 
spores he figures as belonging to Sigillaria are exactly the same as those found by me 
in the inside of SHgmaria. ^ 

A specimen found in the roof of the same seam of coal in which Nos. 2, 3 & 8 were 
met with, but at a different place, was given to me by Mr. W. Buttebwobth, junior, qf 
Moorside, near Oldham, and enables me to give evidence, equally strong with that 
adduced by Dr. Hookeb to prove that Lepidostrobm was the fruit of lapidodendroniy to 
show that a LepidxMrdbm wqs the fruit of Sigillaria. Dr. Hookeb, in his excellent 
paper on this subject f, says, ‘^he doctrine of morphology teaches us that the cone is 
nothing more than the leafy apex of a branch whose leaves are modified in form, 
generally to the end that they shall perform the office of protecting organs to repro- 
ductive bodies ; this is the case of the pine cone, that of the Lycopodium^ or Club Moss, 
and many other plants.” This specimen is shown in the annexed 
woodcut (fig. 6), of its natural size, and exhibits sporangia, like 
those described by Dr. Hookeb in his memoir previously quoted, 
arranged around the axis of the cone, which does not afford the 
rhomboidal scars characteristic of the L^dodendron^ but presents 
ribs and furrows, with scars, arranged in quincuncial order, like 
a small specimen of Sigillaria organum. Certainly, if the axis of 
Dr. Hookbb’s cone is to be regarded as nothing more than the 
continuation of a branch of L^dodendron^ the axis of this cone 
is equally entitled to be classed as the branch of a Sigillaria. 

The organs of fructification, which have been called by geolo- 
gists fossil cones, and have been classed under the genus Lepido- 
strobtis, may not only have belonged to Lepidodendron and Sigil- 
lariOi but it appears nearly certain in my mind that some of them also belonged to Gala- 
Vfdtes. In a paper published many years since, the apparent connexion of Calamites and 
Sigillayice was discussed and noticed by the author |]l. Since that time he has collected 
much further evidence on the structure of CalamiteSy which he proposes at some future 
time to communicate to the Society in a separate memoir. 

In all the large specimens of Sigillaria vascularis the outer radiating cylinder has 
been considerably disarranged by pressure, the original cylindrical form of the plant 
having been changed into that of an elongated oval. This has been more especially |he 
case with that part of the plant composed of lax and coarse cellular tiaaue, forming the 

* Flora Saraepontana foaedlu. Die flora dor Yorwolt Saarbriickoiu, von Fb. Qoldebbebo, 11*** Heft, Tafel x. 
flgs. 1 & 2. 

t MemoirB of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. part 2. p. 452. 

t Fhiloeophical Magacino for November 1847, p. 269. 

If DOCCLZT. 5 il 
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inner portion of the outer cylinder, as well as the thick tubes or elongated ifttrfttes, 
arranged in radiating series, composing the outer part next the bark. Nevertheless in 
the former there is nearly always some evidence left of circular openings or eyes sur- 
rounded by coarse cellular tissue, which gradually assumes a radiating character, and 
from which the wedge-shaped bundles of tubes or elongated utricles proceed and extend 
t^ the outside of the stem. The character of these circular openings, and the wedge- 
shaped bundles proceeding from them, is well* shown in the young specimen of Sigillaria 
vascularis^ drawn in Plate XXXI II. fig. 5, and remind us much of what is seen in CaJ,ar 
modendron^ except that in the latter plant the walls of the tubes exhibit oval openings, 
sometimes approaching the form of disks, characters which have not as yet, so far as 
iny knowledge extends, been observed in the outer cylinder of Sigillaria. In larger and 
older specimens, as previously stated, the walls of these tubes or elongated utricles of a 
quadrangular form have become much thicker, and cannot be distinguished from those 
of PiniteSy except by the absence of disks. 

The outer cylinder, as before noticed, in large specimens always presents divisional 
lines of a rectangular form, filled by spathose matter, in shape very like those now 
seen in hard-wooded trees. These appear to me as if made by pressure, but they may 
have been formed in the process of drying, before th^ mineralization of the specimen, as 
previously stated ; however^ it is still my opinion that these lines originate from pressure 
rather than desiccation, as there is little evidence yet published of the subaerial decay 
of the vegetable matter now forming coal, while, on the contrary, nearly every seam of 
cannel-coal affords abundance of fish remains, and no doubt seams of soft bright coal, 
if equally favourable for their preservation, would yield them. My cabinet contains 
specimens from the Oldham coal-field of soft bright coal containing undoubted scales 
of ItMzodm^ given to me by Mr. Wild, of Glodwick, and doubtless many more such 
specimens will be found if carefully looked for. 

In the outer portion there is always some appearance of concentric rings, not unlike 
those seen in our preset hard-wooded trees, and which my friend Mr. J. S. Dawes, 
F.G.S., first noticed in Calainodendron*. This observation of Mr. Dawks many spe- 
cimens in my cabinet amply confirm, although they do not bear out that author’s 
statement as to Calamodendron having had a pith composed of cellular tissue, as it 
undoubtedly possessed a central axis composed of large vessels apparently barred on 
all their sides by transverse strise, and not to be distinguished from the same part of 
8. vasculans. 

Concluding Bemarks. ^ 

•In this memoir the reader will no doubt have seen that it was intended to be n^ore 
of a descriptivef character than an attempt to trace the analogy of the plants whose 
remains have formed our beds of coal with living vegetables. The subject is surrounded 
with difficulties, and although the author has been singularly fortunate in meeting with 
specimens in a good state of preservation, when compared with most hitherto described, 

* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Socio^, voL vii. p. 198 . 
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still his information is confined to two plants. These, no doubt, have contributed by then* 
remains in a great measure to form the two seams of coal in whicH they were found, as 
is evident from the abundance of SigillaricMtfKitA now found in floors of the beds. In 
addition to this fact, the Halifax Hard or Gannister seam yields the Sigillaria vtismlaris 
as by far the most common plant found in it. 

The large specimens Nos. 2 & 3, now described and figured, some persons may doubt 
as being the older forms of the Sigilktria vascularis described by me some years since hi 
the Geological Society’s Journal previously quoted, as well as the medium-sized specimen 
No. 8 given in Plate XXXV. fig. 5 of this memoir; but the one has been traced 
gradually passing into the other so as to leave no doubt on this point, and the internal 
structure is unquestionably the same both in the large and small plants, after making 
due allowance for the greater age of the former. * 

The general opinion of botanists and geologists, that Sigillaria was a hollow and 
succulent plant, no doubt arose from the flat specimens generally found compressed into 
thin plates in indurated clays or shales. The same view was taken with regard to 
Calamites^ owing to their being nearly always found in a similar condition ; but it is 
now well known that many specimens of Calamites are nothing more than the casts of 
the central axis of a hard-wooded tyee with concentric rings, the whole of which has in 
most cases disappeared and left no trace of its former exigtence. Now, although till 
the discovery of ray specimens few, if any, large Sigillaria had been found exhibiting 
structure, it has been shown that the late Mr. Bowman, an eminent botanist, many 
years since pronounced the Dixon Fold fossil trees to be large SigillariaB and hard- 
wooded dicotyledonous trees with heavy tops, and this he inferred chiefly from the size 
and form of their roots. Long after the last-named author’s death. Dr. Dawson, in 
1859, as previously quoted, was inclined “ to suspect that some of the described species 
of conifers of the coal may be the woody axqs of large Sigillarias^ or at least of trees 
approaching quite as nearly to those plants as to modem conifers.” Although my 
specimens do not altogether support Dr. Dawson's views as to the woody axis he no 
doubt refers to, namely, the internal radiating cylinder and not the outward one, 
which he terms a very thick cellular inner bark, his opinion is entitled to considerable 
weight as to Sigillarice being hard-wooded trees, ho having paid great attention to the 
different stractures found in the charcoal now met with in our coals, the floors of 
which so constantly testify to the presence of Sigill-aria in the form of roots, and the 
great part it contributed to their formation. The size of the external cylinder of this 
plant, when compared with its internal one, is so much greater, that by far the larger 
portion of the coal must have been derived from the former. It is this part of the fossil* 
tree that so generally divides into rectangular masses, and not the small internal 
cylinder evidently alluded to by Dr. Dawson, as any person who has examined many 
large specimens will well know. 

Specimen No. 2 probably may not be considered as so marked an example of the 
genus Sigillariat owing to the small size and indistinctness of the cicatrices left by the 

6m2 
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leaves, which are not so well shown in the Plate as they are generally found on speci- 
mens of SigiUaria organum. No doubt it cannot be regarded as a good example of the 
species organum^ but from the ribs, furrows, and scars on its outside no one will question 
its being a Sigillaria^ even if its internal structure did not prove its relationship to 
Sigiliaria elegans. 

In all my investigations as to the origin of coal, the marine character of the water in 
which the plants that formed it by their deconSposition grew, becomes to my mind more 
evident. It is now well known to all parties conversant with coal-mining, that in most 
deep mines where the surface water cannot get down the water found in the coal is 
quite salt, and contains iodine, bromine, and the usual constituents of sea-water. Any 
person carefully examining each of the seams of coal in which the fossil woods described 
in this memoir were found,* placed as they are upon an under clay full oi Sigillaria-xooi^ 
with their radicles traversing it in every direction, will be convinced that the plants 
which formed the coal grew on the spot where it is now met with, and were not drifted 
there, while the presence of such a mass of marine shells as is found in the roof of each 
seam evidently where they lived and died, equally proves the salt nature of the water. 

Little evidence is to be obtained of the character of the dry land of the Carboniferous 
epoch except what is afforded by a few sun cracks op some of the rocks, but from the 
shallow seas more resembling marine swamps than the oceans of the present day, it was 
probably little above the surface of the water. Shallow seas and low lands would of 
course greatly influence the climate of the period. The strata found in the vicinity of 
seams of coal, with some few exceptions, show that they were deposited from water 
during periods of great tranquillity, and the vast range over the old and new worlds of 
the genus Sigiliaria found in all their true coal-fields, indicates a uniformity of condi- 
tions of which we have now no parallel, and areas of such immense extent as is only 
equalled some of our present oceans. , 

In the Ijancashire coal-field, probably one of the best developed in Great Britain, 
from the bottom to the top there are about 120 different seams of coal, great and small. 
These indicate 120 periods of rest or repose of the earth’s crust, when a primeval forest 
reared its top above the waters until the vegetable matter now forming each bed of coal 
was grown and deposited*. Then such forest was submerged and buried under mud 
and sand now found as shale and sandstone rocks. The hollow caused by such subsi- 
dence was silted up until it was again covered by shallow water. Then, again, a fresh 
crop of vegetation flourished so as to form another bed of coal. For 120 different times 
did this successive growth of vegetable matter, submergence and silting up go on. In 
some instances whole forests of Sigiliaria^ standing upright in fine shale, on the top of the 
seams of coal are met with, thus clearly showing that, they were submerged quietly and 
slowly, whilst at other times the prostrate stems now found lying in sandstone roofs 

* Although upright Sigiliaria are generally found in the roof of a aeam of coal, they are also met with in fine- 
grained shales, midway between seams, less frequently in coal floors, and more rarely still in the seams of coal 
themselTes. — Transactions of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Somety, vcd. yiii. find series, p. 176. 
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show that the submergence was rapid, causing strong currents that tore up and drifted 
the trees. Every one of the floors of these coal«seams is full of the roots of Sigillaria ; 
so< with the stems of these trees in the roof, the vegetable matter in the seam of coal, 
and the roots in the floor, there can scarcely lie a doubt as to the remains of the vege- 
tables now composing coal having grown on the spots where it is now found, and that 
SUgrmria was the characteristic root of the plants which for the most part produced 
coal. * 

The above conditions of the growth of v^etables in shallow seas very difierent to any 
state of things now existing, would require a plant suited to them and very different 
from any now living. After a careful investigation of the structure of Sigillaria elegana^ 
Bbononiabt came to this conclusion : “ Tons ces motifs doivent nous porter k conclure 
que les Sigillaria et les Stigmaria constituaient une famille spcciale enti6rement detruite, 
appartenant probablement k la grande division des Dicotyledones gymnospermes, mais 
dont nous ne connaissons encore ni les feuilles ni les fruits.” 

If we take particular parts of Sigillaria vascularis^ as before described, we can trace 
resemblances to some living plants. The central axis when taken by itself might appear 
to connect the plant with ferns, as it certainly bears some resemblance to the root of 
Aspidium exaltatum^ as figured by Bbongniabt in plate 8, figs. 10 & 11*. The internal 
radiating cylinder is somewhat like similar cylinders in EchinocactiLS and Melocactus^ as 
figured by the same author. 

The vessels with barred and dotted sides in some respects resemble those of Zamia 
integrifolia^ also noticed by Brononiabt, and the outer radiating cylinder in the thick- 
ness of the walls of its tubes, or elongated utricles, and their an^gcment, points to 
conifers. Although Sigillaria has resemblance in some of its parts to such widely 
different living plants, there can scarcely be a doubt in the mind of any one who has 
had the advantage of examining the fossil plant with its far extending roots and long 
radicles, but that it had an aquatic habitat. It attained a large size, as upright speci- 
mens have been traced by me nearly 60 feet in height without showing much dimi- 
nution in size, and the bases of others have come under my observation which have 
measured over 7 feet in diameter. 


Descbiftion op the Plates. 
PLATE XXX. 



Fig. 1. Specimen (No. 1) of one^half qf a stern oi Diphxglon cycadoideum in a calcified 
state, found in the lower coal-measures of Lancashire, in the middle of a seam 
of coal, showing a transverse section : natural size. 

* Obaervatioifs but la struoture intdrieura du Sigittarw thgatu, p. 447. 
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Fig. 2. A longitudinal section of the same specimen taken across the minor axis from 
d to d in fig. 1 : natural size. 

Fig. 3. A tangential section of the same specimen taken Across the upper part : natural 
size. 

Note . — ^The same letters indicate the same parts in this and the preceding 
figures,* and also in the subsequent ones. 

a a. The middle part, showing the central axis or pith composed of large 
hexagonal vessels, having all their sides barred by transverse striae. 
a' cl. The smaller hexagonal vessels in the central axis or pith found some- 
times interspersed amongst the jarger ones, and divided by horizontal septse. 
a" a". Small vessels of very delicate elongated tissue found mixed with the 
other vessels in the axis or pith. 

hh. The vascular internal cylinder, in wedge-shaped bundles and radiating 
series, composed of hexagonal vessels, barred on all their sides by trans- 
verse striae, and divided by medullary rays or bundles, A" A". 

V V. Portions of the same cylinder disarranged or destroyed. 

A" A". Medullary rays or bundles passing through the internal cylinder, and 
extending to the outside of the stem. 

c c. Space on the outside of the internal cylinder, composed of lax cellular 
tissue, and traversed by vascular bundles frequently disarranged or destroyed^ 
and replaced by mineral matter. 

d d. Outer cylinder of tubes or elongated utricles in wedge-shaped bundles, 
and radiating series of quadrangular form, divided by wide openings filled 
with coarse muriform tissue, which enclose medullary rays or bundles of an 
oval or circular form leading to the leaves. 
d! d'. Medullary rays or bundles of barred vessels traversing the coarse muriform 
tissue. 

d" d'. Elongated tissue divided by horizontal sept® (muriform tissue) sur- 
rounding the medullary rays or bundles. 

Fig. 4. A transverse section of a portion of the same specimen taken across the minor 
axis, showing^ the whole of the central axis or pith, one side of the inner 
radiating cylinder, and the space between the latter and the outside of the 
stem : magnified 5 diameters. 

Fig. 6. A longitudinal section of the same specimen, showing the same parts of the stem 
as are named in the last figure, magnified 6 diameters. 

Fig. 6. A tangential section of the same specimen (upper part), magnified 6 diameters. 
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PLATE XXXI. 

8igillana vascularis. 

Fig. 1 (No. 2). •Specimen of a stem otSigillaria vascularis in a calcified state, found in 
the lower coal*measures of the West Riding of the County af York, at North 
Owram near Halifax, in the middle of the Hard bed of coal, showing a front 
view of the upper part, containing the central axis, internal vascular cylinder, 
space on the outside of the latter composed of coarse cellular tissue, and 
external radiating cylinder : natural size. 

Fig. 2. Side view of the same specimen, T^ich not only shows the upper part of the 
specimen like fig. 1, with the central axis, internal radiating cylinder, inter- 
vening space of lax cellular tissue, and external radiating cylinder, but a 
side view of the decorticated portion of the stem with irregular ribs and 
furrows, on the former of which are traces of the cicatrices left by the leaves 
of the plant : natural size. 


PLATE XXXII. 

Sigillaria vascularis. 

Fig. I shows a transverse section of the central axis and internal radiating cylinder of 
the same specimen, magnified 5 diameters. 

Fig. 2. A part of the same specimen, a denoting the central axis, and h the internal 
radiating cylinder: magnified 12 diameters. 

Fig. 3. A longitudinal section of the same specimen, commencing on the outside of the 
internal radiating cylinder passing through the central axis, the other portion 
of the internal radiating cylinder, the part composed of coarse cellular tissue 
generally disan*angcd adjoining to it, and the external radiating cylinder to 
the' outside of the specimen : magnified 4 diameters. 

a a. Farts of the central axis composed of hexagonal vessels arranged with- 
out order, having all their sides marked by transverse striae. 

h b Parts of the internal cylinder, composed of hexagonal vessels in wedge- 
shaped bundles, and radiating series marked on all their sides by transverse 
striae parted by medullary rays or vascular bundles communicating from the 
outside of the central axis to the exterior of the cylinder, and probably 
extending on to the leaves. 

oc. Parts of the coarse ‘cellular tissue, generally a good deal disarranged, 
traversed by large vascular bundles, most probably connected with the medul- 
lary rays or vascular bundles of the internal cylinder, and communicating with 
the leaves. 
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d d. Parts of the external cylinder, composed of tubes or elongated utricles 
of a quadrangular form arranged in radiating series, and parted by large 
vascular bundles surrounded by coarse murifofm tissue. 

Fig. 4. A tangential section of a portion of the same specimen, magnified 4 diameters. 

b. Parts of the internal cylinder, showing a section of the medullary rays or 
vascuhtr bundles, d". 

c. Portions of the coarse cellular tissue, generally a good deal disarranged, 
traversed by large vascular bundles, most probably connected with the medul- 
lary rays or vascular bundles of the internal cylinder, and communicating with 
the leaves. 

d d.. Parts of the external cylinder, composed of tubes or elongated utricles 
of a quadrangular form arranged in radiating series, and parted by large vas- 
cular bundles surrounded by coarse muriform tissue. 

Fig. 4. A tangential section of a portion of the same specimen, magnified 4 diameters. 

h b. Parts of the internal cylinder, showing a section of the medullary rays 
or vascular bundles, b". 

c c. Parts of the coarse cellular tissue somewhat disarranged, but showing 
some structure, and traversed by vascular bundles. 

d d. Parts of the external radiating cylinder, showing the large oval bundles 
of vascular tissue (d!) surrounded by coarse muriform tissue. 

PLATE XXXm. 

Sigillaria vascularis. 

Fig. 1 shows a longitudinal section of a portion of the same specimen, exhibiting the 
central axis composed of barred vessels, a a, parted by smaller vessels divided 
by horizontal septse, a\ as well as portions of the internal cylinder composed 
of barred vessels, b h : magnified 15 diameters. 

Fig. 2 represents two of the barred vessels of the central axis as they would appear if 
not gfound away in the slicing and polishing, magnified 45 times. 

Fig. 3. A tangential section of a portion of the same specimen across a part of the in- 
ternal cylinder, showing the medullary rays or bundles (&") traversing the 
cylinder b : magnified 15 diameters. 

Fig. 4. A longitudinal section of a portion of the external cylinder d, composed of tubes 
or elongated utricles aiTanged in radiating series, magnified 10 diameters. 

Fig. 5. A tangential section of a portion of the external cylinder, showing the large 
vascular bundles of an oval shape, d, surrounded by coarse muriform tissue 
which traverse it : ma^ified 10 diameters. 
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ELATE XXXIV. 

Sigtllaria vascularis. 

Fig. 1. Speciinen (No. 3) of a stem of Sigtllaria vasadaris in a calcified state, found also 
in the lower coal-measures of North Owram in the middle of the Hard bed of 
coal, in company with the last specimen described, showing a portion of the 
central axis divided and partly disarranged, portions of the internal cylinder 
composed of hexagonal vessels having all their sides marked with transverse 
striae, arranged in radiating scries parted by medullary rays or vascular bundles ; 
also a part of the space on the ohtside of the internal cylinder, composed of 
coarse cellular tissue, and parts of the external cylinder, composed of tubes or 
elongated utricles arranged in radiating series, and parted by large vascular 
bundles surrounded by coarse muriform tissue communicating with the leaves. 

The outside of the specimen presented the same kind of ribs and furrows, 
with indistinct traces of cicatrices, as the specimen No. 2, described in Plates 
XXXI., XXXII., and XXXIII. It is given chiefly for the purpose of 
showing the tubes or elongated utricles of the external cylinder, traversed 
by the large vascular bundles of an oval form, surrounded by coarse muriform 
tissue which are much more distinctly represented than in the first-named spe- 
cimen No. 2 : magnified 2 diameters. 

Fig. 2. A tangential section of the same specimen, showing a portion of the outer cylinder, 
composed of tubes or elongated utricles, d d, traversed by large vascular bundles 
of the shape of a double cone, composed of very large horizontally-divided 
tissue, d', and more finely divided tissue, d" d", and having an oval-shaped vas- 
cular bundle in the middle, most probably communicating with the cicatrices 
to which the leaves were attached on the outside of the plant : magnified 20 
diameters. 

Fig. 3. A longitudinal section of the same specimen, showing a portion of the outer 
cylinder, composed of tubes or elongated utricles, d, arranged in radiating series, 
as well as a portion of a vascular bundle with the fine tissue divided by hori- 
zontal partitions, d" : magnified 20 diameters. 

PLATE XXXV. 

Sigtllaria vascularis. 

Figs. 1, 2, & 3 (Nos. 4, 5, & 6) represent the external appearance of the central axes of 
three different^ specimens of Sigtllaria vascularis^ found in the middle of the 
Hard seam of coal in company with the specimens Nos. 2 & 3 described in 
Plates XXXI., XXXII., XXXIII., and XXXIV. They were enclosed in 
three stems, exactly resembling those specimens in external characters and 
MDCCCLXV. 6 N 
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internal structure in every respect The horizontal division in fig. 1 may pro* 
bably owe its origin to a fissure in the stone rather than a division such as 
is usually seen in a (MamiteSy but the outside longitudinal strite in all the spe- 
cimens remind us of that fossil plant, while the vascular bundles of the central 
axis of these specimens bear considerable resemblance to some of the species 
of MeduUosa : magnified diameters 

Fig. 4 (No. 7) represents the outside of the inner radiating cylinder of Stigrmria 
ficoides arranged in wedge-shaped bundles, showing the finely marked longi- 
tudinal strite with which it was furnished, but not affording any evidence of 
structure in the central axis : magnified 2^ diameters. This specimen is from 
the Wigan Five Feet seam of coal of the Ince Hall Coal and Oannel Company, 
in the middle division of the Lancashire coal-measures, and is the only speci- 
men which has come under my notice which shows the outside of the inner 
radiating cylinder: magnified 2\ diameters. 

Fig. 5 (No. 8) represents a transverse section of a small specimen of Sigillaria vasevr 
laris, found also in the lower coal-measures of North Owram, in the middle of 
the Hard bed of coal It is in a more perfect condition, as a whole, than any 
of the other specimens described in this paper, and appears to be a younger 
individual of the same genus and species as the larger and more imperfect 
ones. Nos. 2 & 3, figured in Plates XXXI., XXXII, XXXIIL, and XXXIV., 
associated with which it was found. It shows the central axis, composed of 
hexagonal vessels arranged without order, and having all their sides marked 
with horizontal striae, the internal cylinder of hexagonal vessels arranged in 
radiating series, and having all their sides marked with transverse striae and 
parted by medullary rays or vascular bundles, the space outside that cylinder 
occupied by lax cellular tissue traversed by vascular bundles, sections of some 
of which are seen as circular openings, a dark line bounding it, the zone of 
coarse cellular tissue outside that last named containing Circular and oval 
openings, and passing into tubes or elongated utricles arranged in radiating 
series, and divided by large medullary rays or vascular bundles, forming the ex- 
ternal cylinder, and an outer bark enveloping the plant : magnified 4 diameters. 

Fig. 6 (No. 8) represents the outside view of the same specimen partly covered by a 
thick carbonaceous coating, probably representing the outer bark and partly 
decorticated, displaying rhomboidal scars, having a rib running through their 
major axis, in the middle of which is a cicatrix of a circular form left by the 
leaf. The scars and cicatrices upon them were arranged in quincuncial order. 
The specimen appears to be older than those described by me in the Geo- 
logical Journal previously alluded to, and younger ^an apecimens 2 & 3 of 
this pappr : magnified 2^ diameters. 
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XII. The Bakbbian Lbciubb.— a Method of Meteorologicai BegUdraHon of the 
Chemcfd Action of Toted Daylight*. By Hbnbt Enfield Bobcob, B.A,i F.B.S.^ 
Professor of Chemistry in Owens College^ Manchester, 


Received November 8, — ^Road December 22, 1864. 

In the last memoir on Photochemical Measurements, presented to the Royal Society^, 
Professor Bunsen and I described a method for deter mining ,, by simple observations, the 
varying amount of chemical action effected by the direct and diffuse sunlight on photo- 
graphic paper, founded upon a law discovered by us, viz. that equal products of the 
intensity of the light into the times of insolation correspond within very wide limits to 
equal shades of tints produced on chloride-of-silver paper of uniform sensitiveness— hso 
that light of the intensity 60, acting for the time 1, produces.the same blackening effect 
as light of the intensity 1 acting for the time 60. For the purpose of exposing this paper 
to light for a known but very short length of time, a pendulum photometer was con- 
structed : and by means of this instrument a strip of paper is so exposed that the different 
times of insolation for all points along the length of the strip can be calculated to within 
small fractions of a second, when the dui'ation and amplitude of vibration of the pen- 
dulum are known. The strip of sensitive paper insolated during the oscillation of the 
pendulum exhibits throughout its length a regularly diminishing shade from dark to 
white ; and by reference to a Table, the time needed to produce any one of these shades 
can be ascertained. Tke unit of photo-chemical intensity is assumed to be that of the 
light which produces upon the standard paper in the unit of time (one second) a given but 
arbitrary degree of shade termed the normal tint. The reciprocals of the times during 
which the points on the strip have to he exposed in order to attain' the normal tint, give 
the intensities of the acting light expressed in terms of the above unit. 

According to this method the chemical aption of the total daylight {i.te. the direct 
sunlight and the reflected light from the whole heavens) has been determined, by means 
of observations made at frequent intervals throughout the day, and curves representing 
the variation of daily chemical intensity at Manchester have been drawn l|l. The labour 
of obtaining a r^pnlar series of such daily measurements of the chemical action of day- 
light according to this method is, however, very considerable ; the apparatus required 

* It is to be oaref^y bonie in that no absolato measorement of tiie more refirangible' solar rays falling 

on the earth’s surfhoe is possible, except by tiie expression of their heat-producing effect ; and that all methods 
of measuring the intensity of these rays depending upon the action whidi they produce on any single chemical 
compound, give results whidiare only true for the particular rays affbeting the compound selected as flie standard 
of comparison. 

t ThUosophieal Iriuunctions, 1868, p. 189. 

MDOOOLZ?. 4 0 


t Ibid. 1868, p. 160. 
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is bulky, the observations can only be made in calm weather, and the quantity of sens!' 
tive paper needed for a day’s observations is large. 

The aim of the following communication is to describe a very simple mode of deters 
mining at any moment the chemical action of the whole direct and diffuse sunlight (as 
measii^ by chloride*of*silver paper) adapted to the purpose of regular meteorological 
registration, and founded upon the principles laid down in the memoir above alluded to. 
According to this method a regular series of daily observations can without difficulty be 
kept up at frequent intervals. The whole apparatus needed for exposure can be packed 
into very small space ; the obsecrations can be carried on without regard to wind or 
weather; and no less than fmrty-five separate determinations can be made upon 
66 square centimetres of sensitive paper. 

•Strips of the standard chloride-of-silver paper tinted in the pendulum photometer 
remain as the basis of the more simple mode of measurement now to be described. 
Two strips of this paper are exposed as usual in the pendulum photometer ; one of these 
strips is fixed in hyposulphite^-sodium solution, washed, dried, and pasted upon a 
board furnished with a millimctre^cale. This fixed strip is now graduated in terms of 
the unfixed pendulum strip by reading off, with the light of a soda-fiame, the position 
of those points on each strip which possess equal degrees of tint, the position of the 
normal tint upon the unfixed strip being ascertained for the purpose of the graduation. 
The fixed strip thus becomes in every respect equivalent to the unfixed strip. Upon 
this comparison with the unfixed pendulum strip depends the subsequent use of the 
fixed strip. In order to understand how the chemical action of daylight can be 
measured by help of this fixed and graduated strip, let us suppose, in the first place, that 
we have ascertained the position of those points upon the fixed strip which possess an 
equal d^pree of tint to points on the unfixed strip situated at regular intervals, say 
10 millims. from each other. By reference to Table L of the above-mentioned memoir, 
given below, we then find the relation between the times of exposure necessary to effect 
the tints in question when the intensity of the light remains constant. 

Let us suppose, in the second place, that the position on the unfixed strip of 
which the shade corresponds to that of the normal tint has been found; and *that 
the time of*exposure, placed opposite to 'this position in Table I., has been noticed. 
If, now, the various tints on the strip had been produced in one and the same time by 
lights of different intensities, instead of being effected by light of the same intensity 
aating for different times, the law above alluded to shows that the numbers found in 
the Table would represent the relation of these different intensities ; so that in order 
to express this relation in terms of the unit of intensity employed, it is only necessary 
to multiply the numbers thus obtained by a constant, viz. the reciprocal of the number 
found in column II. of the Table, opposite to the position in column I., givii^ the point 
on the unfixed strip equal in shade to the normal tint. An mmmple may serve to 
make this calculation plain: (1) The position on the unfixed strip equal in shade to the 
normal tint was found to be 112 mdlima ; (2) the positions on the fiaOBd itrip equal in 
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Tablb L 


I. 

irnKma^ 

n. 

Seoondf. 


n. 

Seeonda. 

1. 

Milliiiw. 

n. 

Saoondi. 

I. 

milimii. 

n. 

Saoonda. 

Id 

n. 

Seoonds. 

im 

ir. 

Seoondt. 


0 

1*S00 

82 

1*003 

64 

0*846 

96 

BTiTm 

128 

0*549 

160 

0*869 

1 

1*193 

83 

0*998 

65 

0*841 

97 

0*695 

129 

0*544 

161 

0*363 

2 

M86 

84 

0*993 

66 

0‘837 

98 

0*691 

130 

0*539 

162 

0*357 

8 

M79 

35 

0*988 

67 

0*83S 

99 

0*686 

181 


163 

0*350 

4 

M7S 

36 

0*983 

68 

0*8S8 


0*682 

132 


164 

0*343 

5 

1*165 

37 

0*977 

69 

0*823 


0*677 

133 


165 

0*836 

6 

1*158 

38 

0*972 

70 

0*819 

lOS 

0*672 

134 

0*518 

166 

0*329 

7 

1*151 

39 

0*967 

" 71 

0*814 


0*668 

135 

0*513 

167 

0*321 

8 

1*144 

40 

0*962 

72 

0*809 


0*6^ 

136 

0*508 

168 

0*314 

9 

1*137 

41 

0*967 

73 



0*6^ 

137 

0*502 

169 


10 

1*131 

4S 


74 

BS: 1 


0654 

138 

0*497 

170 


11 

1*1S5 

43 

0*947 

75 

0*796 



139 

0*492 

171 

0*291 

12 

1*119 

44 

0-943 

76 

0*791 


0*645 

140 

0*487 

172 

0-283 

13 

1*113 

45 

0*937 

77 

0*786 


0*640 

141 . 

0*482 

173 

0*274 

14 

1*106 

46 

0*932 

78 

0*782 


0*635 

142 

0*476 

174 

0*266 

15 

1*100 

47 

0*987 

79 

0*777 

111 

0*631 

143 

0*470 

175 

0*257 

16 


48 

0*922 

80 

0*773 

112 

0*626 

144 

0*465 

176 

0*249 

17 

BVl 

49 

msnm 

81 

0*768 

113 

0*6fl 

145 

0*459 

177 

mmmi 

18 


50 

0*912 

82 

0*764 

114 


146 

0*453 

178 

0*229 

19 

BV * 

51 


83 

0*759 

115 

0*612 

147 

0*448 

179 

0*219 

SO 


5S 

■iSilihM 

84 

0*755 

1 116^ 

mmm 

148 

0*442 

180 


SI 

Bm?S 

53 

0*898 

85 

0*750 

117* 

0*6U3 

149 

0*436 

181 

0-198 

ss 

BBmIB 

54 

0*893 

86 

0*745 

118 

0*598 

150 

mssMi 

182 

0*187 

S3 

1*053 

55 

0*888 

87 

0*741 

1 119 

0*593 

151 

0*425 

183 

0*176 

S4 

MPH 

56 

0*884 

88 

0*736 

120 

0*588 

152 

0*419 

184 

0*161 

S5 


57 

0*879 

89 

* 0*732 

ISl 

0*583 

153 

0*418 

185 

0*146 

S6 

BffT^B 

1 58 

0*874 

90 

0*727 

122 

0*578 

154 

0*407 

186 

■iBMMI 

27 

BC” 

59 

mmm 

91 

0*723 

123 

0*573 

155 

mmm 

187 

0*116 

28 


60 

0*865 

92 

0*718 

124 

0*568 

156 

0*394 



29 

1*019 1 

61 

mmm 

93 

0*714 

125 

0*563 

157 

0-388 



30 

1*014 i 

6S 

0*856 

94 

0*709 

126 

0*558 

158 

0-382 



31 

1*009 

63 

0*851 

95 

0*704 

127 

0*553 

159 

0*376 


, 


tint to two points on the unfixed strip situated 10 millims. on each side of this, were 
found to be 100 millims. and 123 millims ; (3) by reference to the Table, the relation 
between the intensities on these two positions is found to be as 0*672 to 0*578; 
(4) these numbers, multiplied by the reciprocal of the intensity corresponding to 

112 miUims., give the intensities expressed in terms of the unit formerly employed, 
which acting for one second produce the tints in question. 

Tlie method of observation thus becomes very simple. To each of the fixed and 
graduated strips an Intensity Table is attached, giving the value of the tmts upon each 
millimetre of its length in terms of the described unit ; a piece of standard sensitiye 
paper is exposed ibr a known number of seconds-to the light which it is required to 
measure, until a tint is attained equal to some one of the tints upon the strip; the 
exact position upon the strip of equality of tint to the exposed paper is next read off h7 
t he light of the soda-flame ; the number found in the Intensity Table opposite to this 
position, divided by the time of exposure in seconds, gives the intensity of the acting 
light in tmmB of the required unit 

A detailed description of the appmtus employed, and of the methods of preparing 
and graduating tibie strips, will be given under separate headings. 

4o2 
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The following conditions must be fulfilled in order that this method can be adopted 
as a reliable measurement of the chemical action of light : — 

Ist The tint of the standard strips fixed in hyposulphite must remain perfectly 
unalterable during a considerable length of time. 

2nd. The tints upon these fixed strips must shade regularly into each other, so as to 
render possible an accurate comparison with, and graduation in terms of, the 
unfixed pendulum strips. 

3rd. Simultaneous measurements made with different strips thus graduated must 
show close agreement amongst themselves, and they must give the same results 
as determinations madi by means of the pendulum photometer, according to 
the method described on pages 158, 159 of the last memoir. 

I. PreparaMm of the Standard fixed Stripe. 

For the purpose of preparing the fixed strips, sheets of good white photographic 
paper are salted in a solution aontaining 3 per cent, of chloride of sodium, exactly 
according to the directions given in the last memoir (p. 155) for the preparation of the 
standard paper. The salted paper after drying is cut into pieces, 16 centimetres in 
length by 15 centimetres in breadth, and silvered on a bath containing 12 parts of 
nitrate of silver to 100 parts of water. After drying, one of these papers is fixed at the 
comers upon aboard covered by a well-fitting lid of sheet zinc, so made that it does not 
touch the paper ; the paper is then blackened by exposure to the action of light in the 
pendulum apparatus. For this purpose, the thin elastic sheet of the blackened mica 
usually employed, is replaced by a piece of thin sheet zinc 16 centimetres broad, llie 
frame carrying the paper is clamped on to the horizontal plate of pendulum photo- 
meter, and the sheet of blackened zinc placed over k ; the cover is then withdrawn, 
and the paper exposed by allowing the pendulum, with the sheet of zinc attached to it, 
to vibrate until the required tint has been attained. The cover is then replaced, the 
frame opened in the dark room, the paper washed to remove excess of nitrate of silver, 
fixed in a saturated solution of hyposulphite of sodium, and well washed for three days. 
As the tints of the foxy-red colour which the paper possesses after fixing can be accu- 
rately compared with the bluish-grey tint of the freshly-exposed paper by means of the 
monochromatic light of the soda-fiame, the use of a toning-bath was specially avoided 
as likely to render the paper liable to fade. Each sheet thus prepared is cut into four 
strips, 160millims. long and 30 millims. broad, which are then preserved for graduation. 

In order to ascertain whether these •fixed strips undergo any alteration in tint by 
exposure to light, or when preserved in the dark, two cohsecutive strips were cut off 
from several different sheets, and the point on each at which the shade was equal to that 
of the standard tint (see last memoir, p. 157) was determined by reading off with the 
light of the soda-fiame, by means of the arrangements fully described on p. 143 of the 
above-cited memoir. One-half of these strips were carefully preserved in the dark, the 
other half exposed to direct and diffuse sunlight for periods varying frbm fourteein days 
to six months, and the position of equality of tint with the standard tint from time to 
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time determined. It appears, from a large number of such comparisons, a few of which 
only are given below, that in almost all cases an irregfular, and in some instances a rapid 
&ding takes place immediately after the strips have been prepar^, and that this 6M^iT^g 
continues for about six to eight weeks from the date of the preparation. It is, however, 
seen that, after this length of time has elapsed, neither exposure to sunlight nor preser* 
vation in the dark produces the slightest change of tint, and that, for many months 
from this time forward, the tint of the strips may be considered as perfectly unalterable. 

(1) Experiments showing the alteration, of tint en^ming immediately after preparation. 

• • 

Each number given below represents the intensity fsee Table II., p. 159 of the last 
memoir) corresponding to the mean of ten independent readings on each strip upon tiie 
under-mentioned days. 


Sheet No. 1, prepared December 9, 1863. 


Intensity. 

Ist Beading, 
Deo. 16, 1866. 

Intensity. 

2nd Beading, 
Jan. 7, 1861. 

Diminution in 
three weeks. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

2*49 


WKsmm 

Strip B, preserved in the dark 

2*49 


■sH 

Sheet No. 2, prepared December 9, 1863. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

2*21 

1*86 

0*35 

Strip B, kept in the dark 

2*21 

2*03 

0*18 


From these numbers it is seen that the fading which occurs immediately after pre- 
paration is not dependent upon exposure, a change of the same kind being observed in 
those strips which were protected from the action of light. 

(2) Experiments showing the permanency of tint after lapse of some timafrom, date of 

preparation. 


Sheet No. 3, prepared September 21, 1863. 


Intensitj. 

1st Beading, 
Deo. 10, 1803. 

IntensiW. 

2nd Reading, 
D,o. 18, 18(». 

ImtensiW. 

3rd Beadmg, 
Jan. 11, 1804. 

IntmriW. 
4thBeadug, 
Feb. 4, 1864. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

1*40 

1*40 

1*38 

1*36 

Strip B, kept in the dark 

1*38 

1*37 

1*89 

1*35 

Sheet No. 4, prepared September 21, 1863. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

1>46 

1*39 

1*89 

1*88 

Strip B, kept in the dark 

1*43 

1*48 

1*45 

1*46 
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1 Sheet No. 6, prepared March 10 

,1864: 



• 

Intend^. 

Ifit Beadingt 
Mar. 13, 1864. 

Bi 

IntendfT. 
Srd Saadingf 
Apr. 27, 1864. 

nitcnatv. 
4th Besdiof. 
May 11, 18». 

IntendtT. 
6th Beading, 
June 3, 1864. 

IntonsitT. 
6th Beading, 
Jolj 18, 1864. 

Strip A, expowd to •anlight... 

2*08 ' 

213 

1*93 

1*99 

2*03 

1*89 

Strip B. in the dark 

2*10 

2-13 

1*93 

1*93 

1*89 

1-89 

Sheet No. 6, prepared March 10, 1864. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

2*23 

2*23 


2*16 

2*15 

2*10 

Strip B, kept in the dark 

2-2S 

2-23 

■■ 

2*01 

2*08 

1*97 

Sheet No. 7, prepared March 10, 1864. 

Stria A, exposed to sunlieht... 

2*35 

2*42 

2*08 

2‘18 

2*13 

201 

Stri*B, kept in the dark 

2*35 

2‘54 

2*01 

2'03 

2*08 

2*03 


The above numbers show that, after the standard fixed strips have been prepared for 
about two months, the tints remain constant both when the paper is exposed to light 
and when it is kept in the dark. The small differences seen in some instances arise 
from unavoidable experimental errors of various kinds. 

II. Qradtiotum of the fixed Strips in terms of the Standard Pmdid%m Strips. 

The value of the proposed method of measurement entirely .depends upon the possi- 
bility of accurately determining the intensities of the various shades of the fixed strips 
in terms of the known intensities of the standard strips prepared in the pendulum pho- 
tometer. 

Two modes of effecting this graduation, and of comparing the accuracy of the gra- 
duation of one strip with that of another, were employed. 

The first of these methods consists in determining by direct comparison the points on 
the fixed strip having equal intensities to points on the pendulum strip. For this 
purpose the position of the standfurd tint upon the pendulum strip was first observed ; 
circular [oeces of this strip, situated 20 millima apart, were then stamped out with a 
punch 5 millims. in diameter, and half of each circle pasted on to the wooden reading 
block (fig. 4 of the last memoir), so that the centre of the paper circle came into the 
centre of the hole. The readings were conducted in the way described on p. 169 of the 
last memoir, every comparison being •made independently ten times by each of two 
observers, and the mean reading taken as the result, whilst several pendulum strips were 
used for the graduation of one fixed strip. The following may serve as an example of 
the first method of graduation. Four pendulum strips were ^ployed for the graduation 
of the fixed strip A. 
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Gradoatioii of fixed strip A. 

Fosition of standfttd tint upon pendulum strip No. ls =86 millims., £com which the 
constant ^ 7 ^ is found Sk Table F p. 607. 


The position 20 nun. on pendulnm 8tripa«l*427 intensity, and oonesponds to 67*4 mm. on fixed strip. 


ff 

40 

99 

1-283 

99 

79-8 

99 

n 

60 

99 

1-154 

99 

83-0 

99 

99 

80 

99 

1-031 

99 

91-6 

99 

99 

100 

99 

0-910 

99 

94-5 

99 

99 

120 

99 

0-784 

99 

119-8 

99 

99 

140 

m 99 

0-650 

99 

121-6 

99 

like 

manner 

the constants 

for three other pendulum strips 

were 

determined. 


Constant for pendulum strip No. 

Constant for pendulum strip No. 

Constant for pendulum strip No. 

By comparison of each of these three pendulum strips with the fixed strip the follow- 
ing numbers were obtained. Column I. gives the readings on the millimetre-scale of 
the fixed strip ; Column II. the corresponding intensities calculated as in the foregoing 
example. 


No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

I. 

IL 

I. 

II. 

I. 

11. 

26-0 

2-12 

49-9 

1-76 

34-6 

2*10 

35-3 

1-90 

600 

1-59 

40-4 

1*89 

55-5 

1-69 

70-5 

1-43 

53-4 

1*70 

72-6 

1-47 

81-5 

1-27 

64*8 

1*52 

80-1 

1-25 

92-4 

1-12 

82*5 

1*16 

90-5 

100 

103-0 

0-97 

93*0 

0*96 



121-4 

0*80 

123*6 

0*72 



131-5 

0-61 




In order to obtain the mean result of these numbers, the curve for each of the four 
graduations was drawn, the abscisses giving the positions on the fixed strip in millimetres, 
and the ordinates the intensities corresponding to these positions. A curve was then 
interpolated, lying as nearly as possible between the points determining the single obser- 
vations, and from this mean curve the intensity for each millimetre on the scale was 
calculated. The following are these tabular values for every 10 millims. ■ Column I. 
gives the position in millima on the fixed s^p, Column II. the corresponding intensity, 
and Column III. the mean tabular error. 
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L 

n. 

in. 

L 

II 

m. 

SO 

£•30 

0*10 

70 

1-47 

o-oss 

30 

£•10 

0*09 

80 

1*£8 V 

0-010 

40 

1*90 

0^0£ 

90 

1-07 

. 0-045 

50 

1*76 

0*016 

100 

0-916 

0-053 

60 

1‘6£ 

0-013 

no 

0*880 

0-056 




ISO 

0-755 

0-050 


A comparison of the several curves of the graduation of strip A found in Plate XXVIII. 
fig. 1 shows that the determinations agree as well as can be expected from such photo- 
metric experiments ; the mean tabular error between the positions 40 and 80 millims. 
on the strip not exceeding one per cent, of the measured inteiftity. 

For the second method of graduation sheets of paper tinted by lithography of a 
brownish colour and of different shades are employed, and a portion of each sheet is cut 
out, sp that the several tints differ considerably from each other, and correspond to the 
tints taken at definite intervals along the fixed strip. These are then gummed over half 
the reading block, and the value of each read off on several pendulum strips, the inten- 
sity of which had previously been determined by the normal tint. Having thus obtained 
the intensity of each of the fixed tints, the fixed strip is graduated in terms of the pen- 
dulum strip by determining the points on the former equal in intensity to the fixed tints. 
This method possesses several advantages over that just described, and is to be preferred 
to it, although the comparison is an indirect one, as the intensity of the fixed tints can 
be found with a great degree of accuracy by repeated measurements ; and when their 
intensities are once determined they can be preserved for a length of time, as they do 
not undergo any change of shade, and therefore can serve for the graduation of a large 
number of fixed strips ; the preparation of which is accordingly not dependent, as is the 
case in the first method, upon the state of the weather. 

The following dumbers may serve as an example of this method : 

(1) Determination of the intensity of fixed tints upon pendulum strips. 




No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

NalO. 

No. 11. 

No. 12. 

Beading of normal tint on pendulnm ' 

■trip 1 

Beading on pendulum atrip of fixed* 
tint Bo. I. J 


mm. 

153S 

mm. 

88H) 

mm. 

18M 

mm. 

186*6 

IP 

nun. 

17*6 

mxn. 

181*6 

mm. 

197 

mm. 

61*9 

mm. 

1817 

mm. 

119*4 

mm. 

987 


40-8 

... 

S-O 

.... 

... 

. • • 

... 

... 

... 

16*7 

84*6 

*** 

„ No. n. 


90-4 


607 

677 

86*4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

60*1 

68*8 

887 

„ No. ra. 


1167 

*97 

01-0 

100*7 

66*1 

... 

990 

• «. 

... 

98*4 

89*8 

61*7 

ti No. rv. 


... 

1087 

169*6 

• •• 

... 

60*6 

... 

617 

98*0 

• • • 

146*6 

1347 

„ No. V. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

186*8 

... 

190*6 

160*0 

... 

... 

... 


The intensities^ for each determination of a fixed tint are obtained from the above 
numbers by dividing the numbers found in Ck>lumn II. of Table I. (p. 607) opposite the 
milUmetre readings of each fixed tint by those found in the sSEme Table opposite to the 
readmgs of the normal tint. 
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Intensity of Fixed Tints. 


Fixed Tint. 

Bxpt. 1. 

Bxpt 2. 

Bxpt 3. 

Bxpt 4. 

Bxpt 5. 

Bxpt 6. 

Bxpt 7. j Bxpt 8. 

9. 


Bxpt 11. 

Bxpt 12. 

1. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

S-336 

1*7S7 

1'480 

1-328 

0'840 

• 

S185 

1709 

1-866 

0-698 

1-647 

1-846 

1*585 

1*276 

.f. 

1 

■ 

m 

B 

1 

iiil 

1*524 

1*285 

0*773 

1*548 

1*317 

0*755 


* Mean Intensity. 

Fixed Tint No. 1 2 089 Fixed Tint No. IV 0*798 

„ II 1-637 „ V 0-612 

„ III 1-312 

(2) Graduation of fixed strips B and C, by means of the fixed tints. The graduation of 
the fixed strips by means of the fixed tints is now made in the way described in the 
first method. 



Beadinjra on' 
fixed stnp B. 

Beading on 
fixed stnp 0. 

Coi^ponding 

intensity. 

Fixed tint I.../... 

„ II 

Ill 

» IV 

» V 

Standard tint 

millima, 
SO-2 
3-88 
67-3 
• 105*1 
129-0 
96*0 

millims. 

27-7 

42-8 

71-7 

100*6 

122*6 

97-5 

millims. 

2*089 

1*637 

1*312 

0*798 

0*512 

1*000 


The Intensity Tables for these two strips are obtained by careful graphical interpola- 
tion from the above numbers ; the curves are given (in black) on Plate XXVIII. fig. 2, 
the abscis^ representing the position on the millimetre-scale of the strips, and the 
ordinates the corresponding intensities. In every case the normal tint (intensity =1-00) 
is read off on the fixed strip, serving as a control of the accuracy of the graduation. 

A second series of intensity determinations of the same fixed tints with pendulum 
strips is appended for the purpose of controlling the accuracy of the first series. The 
intensiries of the fixed tints thus obtained aie given in the 3rd column of the following 
Table. A new fixed tint. No. III. A, was introduced of a shade between Nos. III. and 
IV. This new tint was found to coincide wth the positions 82-1 millims. and 82-3 
lYiinima on the strips B and C respectively. The readings of the remaining tints are the 
gfftTyi ** as in the first series. 


(3) Second graduation of Strips B and C. 


» 

L 

II. 

m. 

Beading on 
strip B. 

Headings on 
strip C. 

Corresponding 

intensity. 

Fixed tint I 

« e II 

„ III 

„ III A.... 

« IV. 

„ V. 

Standard tint 

20*2 

38*8 

67-3 

82*1 

105*1 

129*0 

96*0 

«7*7 

42*8 

71*7 

82*3 

100*6 

122*6 

97*6 

1*955 « 

1*597 

1*291 

1*123 

0*807 

0*547 

1*000 


MDOOCLSV. 4 P 
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The Litensity Tables for strips B and 0 obtained by graphical interpolation from both 
the above determmationsi are those used in most of the observations of daily chemical 
intensity ^out to be described. The curves of these two last graduations are given 
(dotted lines) on Plate XXVIII. fig. 2 ; and from, these curves the closd agreement of 
the 'graduations is seen. 

The fixed strip graduated according to the above method is gummed upon the brass 
drum (M) of the reading-apparatus', fig. 6, care' being taken to place a thick sheet of 
white paper between the metal and the fixed strip. In this position it is ready for use. 

lU. Method of Exposure ar^ Beadi/ng» 

For the purpose of making the observations, standard sensitive paper is prepared, 
according to the directions given on p. 156 of the last memoir, by salting photographic 
paper in a 3 per cent, solution of chloride of sodium, and subsequently silvering on a 
bath containing 12 parts of nitrate of silver to 100 of water. After drying in the dark, 
the paper is cut into pieces 100 millima long by 10 millims. wide, and each piece gummed 
upon the back of an insolaUonrhand (fig. 4) in the position denoted by the dotted lines, so 


IVy.4. 



that the lower hidf of each of the nine holes (5 millims. in diameter) stamped out of the 
paper 10 millima apart, is filled up with the sensitive preparation. These insolation- 
bands may be easily cut out of white cartridge paper by means of an iron nder 400 
millims. long and 35 millims. broad, the holes in the paper being stamped out by a 
punch fitting into nine corresponding holes in the ruler. The holes in the paper are 
numbered, and the numbers are repeated upon the band at a distance of 87 millims. 
from each hole for the purpose of subsequent adjustment. 

The insolation-apparatus (fig. 3) consists of a thin metal slide (A) 174 millims. in length 
and 40 millims. wide, with space enough between the sides to allow the paper band (B) to 
pass through easily. A circular opening (O) 10 millims. in diameter is cut in the middle 
of the upper side of the slide, and the marks on the bands are so arranged that the line 
marked No. 1 coincides with one end of the* slide when the centre of the hole No. I in 
the band coincides with the centre of the opening (C) in the slide. A thin dip of brass 
(E) moves easily over the slide, and when brought into the position shown by the dotted 
lines, effectually protects the sensitive paper from the action of the light. If the slide 
(A) be used alone, the cover (E) can be moved by means of a button placed at the back 
of the slide ; it is, however, more convenient to place the slide upon the stand (G), to 
which a lever handle'*(F) ia attached, fitting into the button for the purpose o^ enabling 
the observer to cover and' uncover the opening with greater ease and exactitude than is 
practicable when the hand alone is used. Whmi the intmisity of the light is such diat 
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the tune of insolation does not exceed 2 or 3 seconds, the error introduced by thia 
opening and closing may become considerable ; for the purpose of diminiahitig th is Scrot 
by increasing the duration of exposure, the intensity of the acting light istlecreased by 





a known amount by allowing the QiAular disk of blackened metal (fig. 5), out of which 
two segments, each of -f^th of the whole area, have been cut, to revolve rapidly close 
above the upper surface of the dUde (A) ; the spindle of the disk, for this purpose, fitting 
into the socket (S, fig. 3) on the stand. As the rate of rotation of the disk does not 
affect the accuracy of the result, it is made to revolve by turning the spindle with the 
hand. In order that the insolation-band carrying the sensitive paper may be made to 
press close against the lower edge of the opening (C), a piece of cartridge paper is placed 
underneath it, having several, thicknesses of paper pasted at the part underlying the 
opening, whilst the ends of the same are made fast at the back of the slide. To enable 
the operator to observe when the paper has been sufficiently exposed, a small piece of 
photographically-tinted fixed paper of the requisite degree of shade is gummed upon 
the smr&ce of the permanent paper band so as to lie directly under the op^iing (C). 

When one observation has been made and the time and duration of the insolation 
noted, the remaining papers can be similarly exposed at any required time, by successively 
bringing them under the central opening (C), the right adjustment being ensured by 
making the corresponding mark coindde with the end of the dide. When all the nine 
papers upon the band have thus been exposed, it can be withdrawn and a second band 
prepared, as the first can be substituted without the necessity of bringing the apparatus 
into a dark room. This is done by means qf a small black silk bag or sleeve, open at 
both ends; one end can be closed round the end of the brass slide by an elastic band, 
and the*other is left open to admit the hand. When it is required to withdraw an inso- 
lation-band from the slide, tiie end of the paper is drawn oqt into the bag and the band 
rolled up into a small coil, and thus preserved until it can .be read o£^ whilst the new 

4p2 
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band is introduced into the bag. in the form of a coU) then unwound and pushed into 
the Slide. 

The readii^instrument is represented by fig. 6. It consists essentially of a metallic drum 
80 millims. in diameter and 37 millims. broad, upon which a piece of thick white cartridge 
paper, and over it the graduated strip, is fia,stened. The. edge of the drum is furnished 
with a millimetre-scale, and the dark end of the strip is made to coincide with the com- 
mencement of the scale. The drum turns upon a horizontal fixed axis against a vertical 
circular plate (N), being held in position by the screw (O). The drum and vertical plate 
are fixed upon a pillar and foot (P). The insolation-band is held against the graduated 
strip by means of two spring clamps (QQ'), placed apart at a distance of 130 millims. and 
fixed to the vertical plate (N). By moving the drum on its horizontal axis, the various 
shades of the fixed strip can be made to pass and repass each of the holes on the insola- 
tion-band, and the points of coincidence in tint on the strip and each of the insolated 
papers can be easily ascertained by reading off by the light of a soda-fiame in a dark 
room. The lens (R) ^ed upon the brass pillar of the instrument serves to concentrate 
the light from the fiame upon the small surface under examination. If a coal-gas fiame 
can be procured at the Observatory, the best mode of obtaining the monochromatic light 
is to place two beads of sodic carbonate upon fine platinum loops into the colourless 
flame of a Bunsen burner; if a coal-gas flame caniftt. be obtained, the flame of a lamp 
fed with spirit saturated with common salt can be used, and beads of the more volatile 
sodic chloride held into the flame. The reading of each observation is made ten times, 
and the mean of these readings taken as the result. 

The following observations of the intensity of the chemical action of light on July 8, 
1864, may serve as an miample of the detail of the determinations. 


Solar ame. 
T. 

Di^don of 
exposure, 
n. 

Mean 

reading, 

B. 

Tabnlated 
intenritjr 
of etrip, 

I. 


Condition of ^ 
solar disL 

Amount of 
cloud. 

Barom. 


Dry 

bulb. 

Wet 

bulb. 

h m 

n 

millime. 








7 lOAJd. 

18 

96 

1*00 

0*066 

Clouded over 

8 




7 fiO 

16 

93 

1*03 

0*068 

Clouds 

7 




8 28 

12 

90 

1*06 

0*089 

$9 

9 




9 0 

10 

76 


0*12 

99 

f» 




9 30 

10 

76 

1*21 

0*12 

99 

9« 

atillimi. 



10 30 

10 

64 

1*33 

0*13 

99 


766*1 . 

1§*6C. 

11*90. 

11 0 

10 

76 

1*20 

0*12 

Clouded over 

10 




11' 30 

10 

67 

1*30 

0*13 

n 

9» 

s 



12 0 

10 

86 

1*10 

0*11 

99 



18*7 

13*3 

12 30 p.m. 

6 

107 

0*78 

0*13 

Light clouds 



19*3 

13*6 

1 10 

8 

73 

1*24 

0*16 

»» , 





1 40 

6 

106 

■iliM 

0*16 

n g| 


• 

19*3 

13*7 

2 16 

4 

93 

1*03 

0*26 

Unclouded ... 



19*7 

13*9 

3 0 

4 

80 

1*16 

0*294 

n 

3 



14*4 

3 30 

21 (with disk) 

99 

0*93 

0*26 

n 

n 




4 0 

6 

86 

MO 

0*22 

99 

99 


21*1 * 

14*4 

4 30 

8 

76 

1*20 

0*16 

99 

1 




6 0 

11 

66 

1*31 

0*12 

99 . 

89 




6 10 

60 

116 

0*66 

0*011 

• 

99 

19 
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ly. Ccneemktg the aeeuraotf and trustvwrtfdneaa of the method. 

The most satisfactory mode of testing the reliability and accuracy of the method of 
measurement just described, is to compare the results of two series of independent 
determinations of the chemical action of daylight, made simultaneously at the same 
spot with the present arrangement and with the pendulum photometer, according to 
the method described in the last memoir, upon which the present mode of measure- 
ment is founded. For the purpose of making these comparisons, the strips of standard 
photographic paper placed in the pendulum apparatus (see fig. 1 of last memoir) and 
the pieces of the same material placed on the insolation-band in the exposing slide 
(fig. 8, A) were simultaneously insulated, each for a known length of time, both instru- 
ments being placed near one another im a position (on the roof of the laboratory of 
Owens College, Manchester) having a tolerably free horizon. If the varying daily 
intensities thus measured by the two methods are found to agree, we may conclude 
that the unavoidable experimental errors arising from graduation, exposure, and reading 
are not of sufficient magnitude materially to affect the accuracy of the measurement 
The intensity with the pendulum photometer was determined exactly as described on 
pp. 168 & 159 of the above^sited memoir; the time of exposure and the number of 
vibrations were noted, the position ^t which the strip possessed a shade equal to that of 
the normal tint was then read off, and the corresponding intensity obtained by dividing 
the number found in Table II. of the above memoir by the number of the vibrations. 
The intensity, according to the new method, was obtained by insulating the standard 
. paper in the exposing slide (fig. 3, A) for a known number of seconds, and then reading 
off, by means of the arrangement shown in fig. 6, the position in millimetres on the 
calibrated strip equal in shade to the exposed paper. The number found in the second 
column of the Intensity Table, of the strip opposite to this position, when divided by the 
time of exposure in seconds, gives the r^uired intensity. In this waj*comparisons of 
the working of the two modes of measurement have been made during four different 
daya On each of these days a large number of simultaneous observations were made, 
and on some of* them two or more determinations were made with each instrummit 
immediately succeeding each other. An examination of the following Tables, giving 
the results of these observations, shows that the agreement between the intensities 
as obtained by the two methods is as close as can be expected. 
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SimnltaneoiM Meatiiremeiits with F^dulnm IxiBtramant wd JSew Fhotometer. 


April 89tb, 1864. 

May lOth, 1864. 


loteniilj. 



Inteniiiiy. 


TiiM. 



DifbNooAi 

nme. 



• jam 





ilifleraieti 

* 

Pcnduliim 

inrtminmit 

New photometer. 

e 



Pendnliim 

inetrument 

New photoUMter. 


h m 



wm 

h m 




9 80 a.m. 
10 0 

0*810 

0*160 

0*180 

0*160 


9 0 A.M. 

0*098 


-0*011 

11 0 

0*073 

0*083 

+ 0*010 

10 0 

0*100 

0*110 


11 6 

0*064 

0*078 

+0*014 

11 16 

0*180 

0*160 * 


18 S0P.M.- 


0*810 

-0*01 

18 30p.m. 

0*880 

0*860 


18 88 

0*810 

0*880 

*^0*106“^ 

+0*01 

1 0 

0*100 

{ JiJ??} 0*100 


1 30 

0*068 

-0*04 . 

P 1 


I 0*109 f 


8 0 

0*106 


8 30 

0*106 

jS-iw}*-*** 

-0*008 

8 80 

0*184 

/ 0*183 \ 

1 0*133/ 

caifliTiTH 

8 83 

4 80 

0*115 

0*0185 

0*116 

0*0106 

+ 0*001 
-0*008 

8 0 

0*186 

0*144 






8 0 

0*117 

0*114 






3 80 

0*167 

0*188 







Simultaneous Measurmnents (continued). 


Jane 8, 1864. 

* July 16, 1864. 

Time. 

Xhteneify. 

Difference. 

Tune. 

Intenfily. 

Diffarenoe. 

Fendolum 

photometer. 

New 

inatrument 

Pendnlum 

photometer. 

New 

linetaroment 


h m 

10 40aj«. 

10 49 

11 £5 
11 S7 

1 33 rM. 
9 16 
9 17 
3 SO 
3 SS 




0*07S 

0*077 

0*039 

0*031 


0*064 

0*068 

0*048 

0*036 



+ 

- 0*011 
—0*008 
+ 0*0S6 
+0*01S 
+ 0*009 
- 0*010 
—0*009 
+0*009 
+0*006 


h m 

9 50AJif. 
10 86 

10 40 

11 46 

18 16 P.M. 


18 46 



{!!:?}}->» 


0*146 


0*187 



8 

+0*08 

+0*008 


The curyes on figs. 7, 8, & 9, Flate XXVllL exhibit these results graidiically for the 
first three days, and a glance at these curves diow how closely the measurements made 
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by the two^meihodi agree. ' The blade line represents tiie intennty as determined by 
tibe pendulum instrument, the dotted line that obtained by the new photometer, the 
absdssoe giving the times of observation, and the ordinates the chemical intmisity in 
die terms of die unit above described. The mean chemical intmuaties, as observed on 
the above days by the two mediods, are represented by die following numbers, for the 
definition jof which the reader is referred to page 621. * 

Daily Mean Chemical Intensity. . 

Plate XXVIII. 1. Pendulum photometer. 2. New iuBtrument. 

• Fig. 7, April 29, 1864 . . . 62*0 62*3 

Fig. 8, May 10, 1864 . . . 41*3 * 43*3 

Fig. 9, June 8,1864 . . . 64*7 65*3 

From these results the agreement of the two methods is well se^ 

As a second test of the trustworthiness and availability of the method for actual 
measurement, I give the following results of determinations, made at the same time and 
on the same spot, by two observers with two of the new instruments. These detmmi- 
nations, made with the two graduated fixed slaips B and C (page 613), were conducted 
in every way independendy, so that the results serve as a fisir sample of the accuracy 
with which the measurements can be practically carried out. 

SimultaneousDeterminations made independendy with two Instruments by two observers. 


July 11, 1864. 

1 July 15, 1864. 


Chemioal Intensity. 


Ghemioal Bitensify. 

Time. 

Instrument 1. 

Instrument 2. 

Xime^ 

Instrument 1. 

Instrument 2. 


• Strip B. 

Strip C. 


Strip B. 

Strip 0. 

h m 


■Ml 

h m 

• 


10 30 a.m. 

0*16 


10 0 A.M. 

0*16 

0*17 

19 

0*14 


10 1 

0*19 

0*19 

10 31 

0*14 


11 0 

0*049 

0*046 

99 

0*1S 

■SfH 

11 1 

0*049 

0*046 

10 3S 

0*13 


11 85 

0*18 

0*1S 

99 

0*16 

0*1S 

99 

0*18 

0*1S 

10 33 

0*14 

0*1S • 

11 86 

0*18 

0*13 

11 0 

0«13 

0*18 

99 

0*11 

0*11 

IS 0 

0*81 

0*87 

18 80 PAf. 

0*13 

0*10 

IS 30 PM. 

0*31 

0*89 

99 

0*18 

0*1S 

IS 81 

0*88 

0*37 

99 

0*14 

0*13 

IS 3S 

0*38 

0*31 

99 

0*14 

0*1S 

IS 88 

0*35 

0*38 

1 0 

0*17 ♦ 

0*17 

1 5 

0*13 

0*13 

99 

0*18 

0*18 

S 0 

0*S7 

0*86 

2 SO 

0*057 

0*060 


0^7 

0*85 

99 

0*068 

0*070 

3 10 

0<S4 

0*83 

8 30 

0*059 

0*057 

8 11 

0‘S1 

0*84 

99 

0*067 

0*06S 

8 IS 

• 0*18 

0^8 

3 81 


0*045 

3 18 

0*17 

0*18 

99 

0*054 

0*045 

8 40 


0*88 

4 20 

0*088 

0*0S5 

8 41 

0*14 

0*15 

99 

0*088 

d*0S5 

4 0 

0*81 

0*80 

99 

0*088, 

0*0S8 

4 80 

' 0*11 

0*18 




n 

0*U 

0*14 




4 81 

0*14 

0*18 




M 

0*15 

0*14 




4 8S 

0*16 

0*14 

I 


» 
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Figs. 10 & 11, Plate XXVm. exhibit the daily curve of chemical intensit^Pthus deter- 
mined ; the dose agreement of the two curves for each day shows that the errors of 
graduation, exposure, and reading do not materially affect the accuracy of the measure- 
ments; whikt the values of the Daily Mean chemical intensities obtained from each 
curve, viz. 42*0 and 41*7 for fig. 11, July 15, 1864 ; and 74*3 and 70*0 for fig. 10, July 11, 
1864, confirm this conclusion. 

V. A^licatim of the Method to axiual Registration. 

A series of determinations of the varying intensity of the chemical action of total 
daylight, made at Manchester on more than forty days, at the most widely differing 
seasons of the year, extending from August 1863 to September 1864, serves to show, 
in the first place, that the daily determination of the varying chemical intensity can 
without difficulty be carried on; whilst, secondly, they reveal a few of the many 
interesting results to which an extended series of such measurements must lead. The 
whole of the observations, with a few exceptions, were carried on in Manchester, upon 
the roof of the laboratory of Owens College. As a rule, one observation was made 
every half-hour ; frequently, however, when the object was either to control the measure- 
ments, or to record the great changes which suddenly occur when the sun is obscured 
or appears from behind a cloud, the determinations were made at intervals of a few 
minutes or even seconds. Sometimes, when the sky was overclouded, or when no 
great changes in the light occurred, the observations were made once every hour. On. 
most of the days employed for observation, the temperature, atmospheric moisture, 
barometric pressure, varying amount of cloud, and the condition of the sun’s disk were 
noted. 

The curves given on Plate XXIX. serve to exhibit these same results graphically, the 
abscissee representing the hours of the day (solar time), and the ordinates giving corre- 
sponding chemical intensity expressed in terms of the unit above described. 

Consecutive observations were carried on each day for nearly a month, from June 16 to 
July 9, 1864 ; the labour thus incurred was found to be comparatively light, so that, when 
all the preliminary arrangements are made, the* daily measurements take up but a small 
portion of the attention and time of one observer. From the results of these measurements 
the great difference becomes perceptible which often exists between the chemical inten- 
sity of neighbouring days ; examples of this variation are seen on PlateXXlX. figs. 12 
& 13, for June 27th and 28th, and on figs. 14 & 15, for June 29th and 30th. The tabular 
results show that the amount of chemical action generally corresponds to the degree of 
cloud or sunshine, as noted in the observation. Irregular changes in the chemical action 
are, however, observed on some days (as on March 19, 1864, fig. J6), on which the sun 
shone continuously, and these are to be mainly attributed to the variation in the amount 
of cloud passing at the time of observation. In several cases, when no apparent change 
in the amount of light as affecting the eye could be noticed, a considerable and sudden 
alteration in the chemical intensity occurred. This was clearly seen on September 26, 
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1864, when the whole sky was apparently unclouded throughout the day; at 9‘‘25'a.m. 
the chemical intensity was found to be 0*13 ; at 10^, without any visible change in the 
light, the chemical action sank to 0*07, and continued at this point for more than half 
an hour, rising again to 0*11 at 11 o’clock. That this diminution of t;}ie chemical 
activity arises from the presence of mist, or of suspended particles of water imper- 
ceptible to the eye, is rendered probable by the very powerful absorptive action which 
a light haze or mist exerts upon the chemical rays. Thus on March 18, 1864, the 
action at 8’* A.M., when a light mist obscured the sun, amounted to 0*0026, whereas the 
normal action for that day and hour, with an unclouded sky, is twenty-five times as 
large. It is scarcely necessary to remark that on this occasion the ratio of decrease of 
visible luminosity was not nearly so great. The same absorptive action of mist is well 
seen in the following measurements on September 27 and 28, 1864. 


September 27, clear sun. 

September 28, 

sun obscured by haze. 

Time. 

Intensity. 

Weather. 

Time. 

Intensity. 

Weather. 

h in 

10 0 A.M. 

. 0-13 

Clear sky and direct sun. 

h m 

10 0 A.M. 

0‘016 

Hazy. 

10 30 

0*17 

19 

10 30 

0039 

99 

11 0 

0*18 

99 

11 0 

0*053 

. 

99 

11 30 

0*13 

99 

11 30 

0*075 

„ [pearing. 

12 40 P.M. 

0‘l6 

99 

12 0 

0*042 

Sunshine, haze gradually disap- 

1 10 

0*13 

99 

12 45 P.M. 

0*056 

99 

1 40 

0*17 

99 

1 0 

0*053 

99 

2 10 

014 

99 

1 30 

0*10 

Haze gone. 




2 15 

0*12 



For the purpose of expressing the relation of the sums of all these various hourly 
intensities, giving the daily mean chemical intensity of the place, a rough, but sufiiciently 
accurate method of integration may be resorted to. This consists simply in cutting 
the curves out in strong homogeneous paper or cardboard, and in determining in each 
case the weights of the paper enclosed between the base-line and the curve. A por- 
tion of the paper of given size is cut out between every four or five curves, and the 
small variations in weight caused by irregularity in the thickness of the paper thus 
allowed for. 

In the following Table the numbers arc compared with the action, taken as 1000, 
which would be produced by light of the intensity 1 acting uniformly throughout the 
twenty-four hours. 


4 Q 


MDCCCL.\V. 
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Daily Mean Chemical Intensities at Manchester, 1863<-64. 
(Intensity I’O acting for 24 hours = 1000.) 


Dat^ 

Intisnsity. 

1863. 


August 26 

40*5 

27 

29*8 

Sept. 4 

41*8 

16 

30*8 

23 

12-4 

24 

18*7 

25 

18*1 

28 

29*1 

Dec. 21 

3*3 

22 

4*7 


Date. 

Intcneity. 

1864. 

March 19 

36*8 

April 19 

78*6 

20 

85*3 

June 16 

100*7 

17 

47*2 

18 

118*7 

20 

50*9 

21 

99*0 

22 

119*0 

23 

SI’4 

25 

83*0 

27 

83*0 


Date. 

Intensitj. 

1864. 

June 28 

26*6 

29 

26*7 

30 

64*4 

July 1 

61*5 

2 

19*1 

4 

51*2 

5 

76*2 

6 

78*9 

7 

39*1 ! 

8 

72*2 : 

9 

83*6 1 

Sept. 26 

48*8 


The remarkable difFerences observed in the chemical intensity on two neighbouring 
days is shown on fig. 17, in which the curves for the 20th and 22nd June 1864 are 
represented. The integrals for these days arc 60*9 and 119’; or the total chemical 
action on the 20th and 22nd June is in the ratio of 1 to 2*34. 

The chemical action of daylight at Manchester at the winter and summer solstice, 
and the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, is clearly seen by reference to the curves on 
fig. 18, in which the actions on September 28, 1863, December 22, 1863, March 19, 1864, 
and June 22, 1864, arc represented graphically. These days were chosen out from 
amongst the observations made near the required periods, as being days upon which the 
sun shone most brightly, and as therefore giving the nearest approach to the maximum 
actions for the several periods in question. The integral for the winter solstice is 4*7, 
that of the vernal equinox 36*8, that of the summer solstice is 119, and that of the 
autumnal equinox 29 T. Hence if the total chemical action on the shortest day be 
taken as the unit, that upon the equinox will be represented by 7, and that upon the 
longest day by 25. From these numbers, as well as from the curves (fig. 18), it is seen 
that the increase of chemical action from December to March is not nearly so great as 
that from March to June. With the small amount of experimental data which we as 
yet possess upon this subject, it is useless to attempt to give an explanation of the 
probable cause of this difference ; suffice it to say that it does not appear to be mainly 
produced by the absorptive action exerted by the direct sunlight in passing through the 
different lengths of the columns of air which the rays have to traverse on the days in 
question. 

In carrying out a regular series of meteorological observations upon the variation of 
mean daily chemical intensity at any spot, a fair average result may be obtained by a 
much smaller number of observations than is necessary when the object is to indicate 
the rapid changes occurring in the intensity. Thus, for instance, if determinations had 
been made on the following days once every two hours, viz. at 8**, 10** a.m., 12*', 2**, 4*', 
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and 6** P.M., instead of about every fifteen minutes, the numbers for mean chemical 
intensity would hhve been — 


Date. 

Mean Chemical Intensitj. 

From observations. 

From G obHorvations. 

1863, August S6 

40*5 

430 

„ Sept. 4 

41*8 

42-7 

1864, April 20 

85-3 

96*3 


As examples of simultaneous determinations made in different localities, I give^he 
results of observations made by myself in Heidelberg, lat. 49® 24' N., on July 4, 1864, 
and near Dingwall in Kossshire, lat. 57® 35' N, on September 27, 1864, compared with 
the results of observations made in Manchester, 53® 20' N. latitude, by my assistant. 
The curves for Heidelberg and Manchester are given in fig. 19, those of Dingwall and 
Manchester on fig. 20. The integral giving the mean action at Heidelberg on July 4 
is 160, that at Manchester on the same day being 51’2 ; so that the chemical action 
at Manchester and Heidelberg was on July 4 in the ratio of 1 to 3' 12. The integral for 
Dingwall on ‘September 27 is 66*4, whilst that of Manchester is 49*5; or the ratio of 
chemical action at Manchester and Dingwall on the day in question was 1 to 1*34. 
From these observations it would appear that the chemical action at Manchester is 
smaller than accords with the latitude of the place. This is easily accounted for by the 
absorptive action exerted by the atmosphere of coal smoke in which the whole of South 
Lancashire is constantly immersed. Indeed, from the frequent occurrence in Man- 
chester of dull or rainy days, and of fogs or mists, it would be difficult to choose a spot 
more unsuited to the prosecution of experiments on the chemical action of light. 

From the integrals of daily intensity ghing the mean chemical action for each day, 
the mean monthly or yearly chemical intensity of the place of observation can, in like 
manner, be ascertained ; so that, should this method of measurement prove capable of 
general adoption, we may look forward to obtaining in this way a knowledge of the 
distribution of the chemically active rays over the surface of our planet analogous to 
that which we already possess respecting the heating rays. 


4q2 
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Tables giving the Results of the Measurement of Daily Chemical Intensity 
in 1863-64, at Manchester, Heidelberg, and Dingwall. 

Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1863. 


August 26f 1863. 
Barom. = 746 millims. 


Solar timo. 


h m 

7 3 
7 33 

7 45 

8 15 

8 45 

9 15 
9 45 


Cliemical inten- 
sity of light. 


Sun's disk. 


10 30 

0-1 


10 50 

0-1 

83 

11 10 

0-1 

4fi 

11 13 

0-1 

91 

11 30 

0-2 

2£ 

11 50 

0-2 


12 0 

0-1 


12 20 P.M. 

0-2 




Unclouded 


Unclouded. 

It 

Unclouded* hazy. 
Unclouded, haze. 


Light clouds. 
Unclouded. 


Light clouds 


O-Olb 

Clouded overt 

0*016 


0*018 


0*009 


0-004 

99 

0-010 

99 

August 27 j 1863. 

rom. = 745 millims. 


8 5 A.M. 


3 


12 30 p.M 


Clouds. 


Light clouds 

99 

Unclouded. 
Light clouds 


Unclouded. 

Clouds. 

Clouded over. 
Sunshine. 

99 

Clouded over. 
Light clouds. 
Unclouded. 
Overclouded. 
iTIiuiider'Storin. 


September 4, 1863. 
Barom. = 756 millims. 


Solar time. 


h m 

7 45 A.M. 

8 15 

8 45 

9 30 
9 40 

10 0 
10 30 

10 45 

11 0 
11 30 
11 42 
11 50 

11 57 

12 10 p.M. 
12 26 

12 29 
12 45 
1 20 
1 21 
2 25 
2 45 


Chemical inton- 
sity of light. 


Sun’s disk. 



Unclouded. 

I 

Ditto, hazy 
Unclouded. 


0-115 

0-173 

0-165 

0-135 

0079 

0*128 

0-137 

0-072 

0*159 

0-143 

0-165 

0*099 

0-105 

0-149 



Unclouded. 

99 

Clouded. 

Unclouded. 


Light clouds 

99 

Unclouded. 


Cloudy, rain 


September 16, 1863. 
larom. = 767 millims 


9 0 A.M. 

0-059 

Cloudy. 

9 35 

0-120 

Light clouds. 

10 15 

0-078 

Overclouded. 

10 45 

0*077 

99 

11 15 

0*041 

99 

11 45 

0*104 

99 

12 0 

0*103 

99 

12 35 p.M. 

0*080 

99 

1 0 

0*086 

99 

3 0 

0*091 

99 

2 40 

0*093 

99 

3 20 

0*037 

99 

4 0 

0-027 

Rain. 

4 45 

0-034 

Clouds. 

6 0 

0*007 

99 
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Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1863 (continued). 


September S3, 1863. 
Barom. = 738 niillime. 


Solar time. 


h m 

9 0 A.M. 

9 30 
10 0 

10 30 

11 0 
11 30 
IS 0 

IS SO p.M. 
IS 45 
1 0 


Chemical inten- 
sity of light. 


Sun’s disk. 


0*0S6 

0*054 

0*063 

0*04S 

0*065 

0*077 

0*013 

0 * 0.11 

0*041 


Overclouded. 
Li^ht clouds. 
Overclouded. 

Liglit clouds. 
Sun, clouds. 
Overclouded. 



Raia. 

Heavy rain. 


September S4, 186.1. 
Ba^om^ = 7^4 millims. 


9 0 A.M. 

9 30 
10 10 

10 40 • 

11 SO 
11 40 
IS 0 

IS 30 P.M. 
IS 45 
IS 46 
1 0 


0*068 

0*069 

0*105 

0*016 

0*038 

0*015 

0*033 

0*046 

0*087 

0*099 

0*110 

0*088 

0*068 

0*04S 

OOSl 

0*014 


Light clouds. 

• fP 

Sunshine. 
Overclouded. 
Light clouds. 
Overclouded. 
Light clouds. 

pp 

Unclouded. 


Light clouds. 

Unclouded. 

Overclouded. 


September S5, 1863 (continued). 

Barom. s 753 millims. 


Chemical inten- 


Solar time. 

sitj of light 

Siin*8 disk. 

h m 



S 50 P.M. 

0*065 

Unclouded. 

3 15 

0*050 

Light clouds. 

3 SO 

0*064 

Unclouded. 

3 50 

0*063 

,, 

3 50 

0*063 

9, 

5 0 

0*013 

Overclouded. 


September 28, 

1863. 

1 

3arom. = 755 millims. 

9 SO A.M. 

0*045 

Light clouds. 

10 SO 

0*108 

Unclouded. 

10 SI 

0*108 

Pf 

10 55 

0*101 

9p 

10 56 

0*106 

P9 

11 SO 

0*1 S5 

Pf 

11 48 

0*133 

99 0 

13 SO p.M. 

0*047 

Overclouded. 

1 0 

0*05S 


1 40 

0*055 

Light clouds. 

3 30 

0*099 

Unclouded. 

3 31 

0*094 

99 

3 0 

0*080 

99 

3 1 

0*079 

P9 

3 40 

0*073 

P9 

3 50 

0*059 

PP 

4 0 

0*044 

P9 

4 10 

0*043 

99 

4 30 

0*037 

Light clouds. 

5 0 

0*019 


5 30 

0*004 

99 


5 0 

0*014 

Rain. 

Overclouded. 

11 0 

I 

September 35, 1863. > 

larom. 753 millims. | 

11 10 
11 20 
11 30 
11 43 
13 0 

9 0 A.M. 

0*043 

Overclouded. 

12 15 

9 40 

0*077 

Unclouded, hazy. 

IS 30 

10 so 

0*035 

Light clouds. 1 

1 0 

11 0 

0*043 

^ 1 

1 

99 1 

1 30 

11 30 

0*037 

1 

99 

3 0 

1 50 p.M. 

0*031 

Overclouded. 

2 30 

S SO 

0*055 

Light clouds. 

3 0 

S SI 

0*075 

Unclouded. 

3 30 

S S3 

0*081 

99 

1 


December SI, 1863. 
Barom. = 760 millims. 


0*013 
0*011 
0*01 S 
0*014 
0*019 
0*003 
0*018 
0*010 
0*017 
0*013 
0*066 
0*0066 
0*0084 
0*0017 


Clouds. 


Unclouded. 

Rain. 

Clouds. 
Overclouded. 
Light clouds. 
Overclouded. 
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Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1863-64. 


December 22, 1863. 

Barom. = 761 millim:'. 

April 19, 1864 (continued). 

Barom. = 738 millime. 

Solar time. 

Chemical inton- 
Kitj of light 

Sun’s disk. 

Solar time. 

Chemical inten- 
siiy of light 

Sun’s disk. 

h in 



h m 



9 10 a.m. 


Hazy. 

10 0 A.M. 

0*29 

Unclouded. 

9 40 


Cloudy. 

10 46 

0*20 

99 

10 20 


» 

11 0 

0*33 

99 

11 20 


99 

12 0 

0*25 

99 

11 40 

0025 

99 

1 0 P.M. 

0*26 

99 

11 50 


lUncIouded. 

2 14 

0*15 

9 » 

11 55 

0*028 

99 

2 45 

0*20 

99 

12 0 

0023 

Xiglit clouds. 

3 15 

0*13 

99 

12 30 p.M. 


Hazy. 

3 45 

0*11 

99 

12 35 


Unclouded. 

4 20 

0*10 

99 

1 0 

0*029 

Hazy. 

4 50 

0*081 

*9 

1 30 

0'017 





2 0 

0*017 





2 30 

0*0066 

# 

99 


April 20, 1864. 

- 


:= 

Barom. = 759 inillims. | 


March 19, 1864. 

6 .^0 A.yu 

0*067 

Hazy. 

Barom. = 7^3 milliim. 

7 45 

017 

Unclouded. 

a 

. . 


8 15 

0*22 

Hazy. 

8 0 A.M. 



8 45 

0*22 

99 

9 0 


Unclouded. 

9 20 

0*35 

99 

9 40 


99 

10 0 

0*26 

Unclouded. 

10 25 

0*080 

99 


0*30 

99 

10 45 

0*13 

.9 

11 15 

0*16 

» • 

11 0 

0*13 

91 


0*17 

99 

11 15 

0080 

99 


0*19 

99 

11 35 

0*10 

99 

11 50 

0*17 

99 

11 45 

0*11 

! 


0*16 

99 9 

11 55 

0*10 

99 

12 30 P.M. 

0*16 

99 

12 0 

0*12 

99 

12 45 

0*14 

99 

12 5 P.M. 

0*12 

99 

1 1 

0*18 

99 

12 10 

0*12 

99 

1 30 

0*14 

99 

12 33 

0*14 

99 

2 5 

0*23 

99 

1 0 

0*12 

99 

2 46 

0*12 

Cloudy. 

1 35 

0*045 

99 

3 13 

0*11 

99 

2 20 

0*11 

99 

3 30 

0*10 

99 

3 30 

0*069 

99 

4 15 

0*091 

99 

4 40 

0*039 

Light clouds. 

5 5 

0*094 

99 

6 0 

0*007 

99 

5 30 

0*060 

99 




6 5 

0*041 

ff 




6 50 

0*014 

>9 


April 19, 1864. 

7 30 

0*0037 

99 

Barom. = 738 millima. 




7 50 A.M. 

0*10 

Unclouded. 




, 9 25 

0*22 

99 
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Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester 1864. 


Jane IGUi, 1864. 
Barom.=758‘3 millims. 


Solar time. 


Mean Temp. Dry bulb IT^'O. 

„ Wet bulb 12°-9C. 


June 18th, 1864. 
Barom.=761 millims. 


h 

m 

6 

25 A.M. 

7 

0 

7 

30 

8 

0 

8 

30 

9 

0 

9 

30 

10 

0 

10 

30 

11 

0 

11 

30 

12 

0 

12 

30 P.M. 

1 

0 

1 

30 

2 

0 

2 

30 

3 

0 

3 

30 

4 

0 

4 

30 

5 

0 

5 

30 

7 

15 

8 

15 

8 

40 


Juno 17tli 



0'039 

0«019 

0*10 

0«13 

0*15 

0-13 

0'24 

0‘38 

0-29 

0*38 

0‘35 

0*22 

0-37 

0*31 


Amount 
of cloud. 


Sun’s disk, 





Clouded over. 


99 


9P 


Light clonds. 


99 


99 


Clouded over. 


99 


99 


99 

# 

99 


99 


99 

• t • • • 

99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


Rain. 


Solar time. 


h m 

7 50 A.M. 

8 40 


10 45 

11 30 

12 35 P.M. 


Chemical 
intenoitj 
of light. 


0*19 

0-30 

0*19 

0-19 

0*13 

0*19 

0*33 

0*.38 

0*21 

0*22 

0*033 

0*0079 


Amount 
of cloud. 


Son’s disk. 


Unclouded. 

•» 

Clouds. 


Light clouds. 


Unclouded. 

Clouds. 


Juno 2dth, 1864. 
Bai*om.=7U3‘8 millims. 


Mean Temp. Dry bulb lO’-S. 

Wet bulb l.V-9 0. 


Light cloud 




! 

•Light clouds. 


99 


•9 


Unclouded. 

Light clouds. 

5 

Sun shining. 

8 

Clouds. 

8 

Unclouded. 
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June 2l0t» 18C4 (continued). 


Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1864 (continued). 

inued). Moan Temp. Dry bulb 16^*1. 

„ Wet bulb IIM. 


June 25ih, 1864 
Barom.=761 


Mean Temp. Dry bulb 16**7. 
„ Wet bulb 13-4, 


Q 1 *• Chemic^ Amount 

Solar time, mtoninty cloud, 

of light. 


h m 
1 0 P.M. 

1 35 
3 45 

3 15 

4 15 


0*39 

0-38 

0*31 

0*34 

0*13 

0*038 

0*031 

0*013 


Juno 22nd, 1864. 
Barom.=76l millims. 


Sun’s disk. 


Unclouded. 

Clouds. 

Unclouded. 

Hazy sunshine. 

Unclouded. 

Clouds. 



Chemi^ Amount 
of cloud. 

of light. 


Sun’s disk. 


Mean Teiilp. Dry bulb 17®*6. 

„ Wet bulb 13®-5C. 


8 

0 A.M. 

0*15 


Clouded over. 





Rain. 

8 

45 

0*017 

10 

Clouded over. 

9 

15 

0*33 

6 

Clouds. 

10 

0 

0*33 

9 

ff 

10 

30 

0*31 

8 


11 

0 • 

0*19 

8 

99 

11 

30 

0*45 

6 

Unclouded. 

13 

15 P.M. 1 

0*49 

5 

V 

1 

30 

0*38 

3 

99 

1 

50 

0*37 


99 

3 

0 

0*36 

3 

99 

3 

30 

0*38 


1 

99 

3 

0 

0*17 

5 

Light clouds. 

3 

30 

0*17 

0 

99 

4 

0 

0*16 

3 

Unclouded. 

5 

0 

0*15 

1 

99 

6 

0 

0*068 


Clouds. 


Juno 23pd, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dir bulb 15®* 1. 

Barom. =75' 

F'G millims. 

ft 

Wot bulb ir-6C. 

7 

0 A.M. 

0*090 

10 

Heavy rain. 

9 

30 

0*18 

10 

Clouded over. 

10 

10 

0*18 

9 

99 

11 

30 

0*18 

9 

Rain. 

13 

0 

0*31 

10 

Clouds. 

1 

0 P.M. 

0*33 

7 

Rain. 

3 

0 

0*16 



3 

40 

0*17 

6 

Unclouded. 

4 

35 

0*13 

8 

Clouded. 

5 

0 

0*093 

9 

99 


June 25th, 1864. 
Barom. =761*2 millims. 


Moan Temp. Dry bulb 16^‘7- 
„ V^tbulbl3®*4. 


45 A.M. 

0*055 

10 

30 

0*14 

10 

10 

0*37 

10 

0 

0*18 

10 

! 0 

0*37 

10 

1 30 P.M. 

0*32 



7 45 A.M. 

0*15 

4 

Light clouds. 

8 30 

0*23 

4 

Unclouded. 

9 10 

0-11 

8* 

Clouds. 

9 30 

0*35 

7 

Unclouded. 

10 0 

0*13 

6 

Clouds. 

10 40 

0*34 

4 

Unclouded. 

11 30 

0*11 

9 

Clouded over. 

13 0 

0*21 

7 

Unclouded. 

115 P.M. 

0*050 

9 

Clouded over. 

4 30 

0*17 

1 

Unclouded. 

5 7 

0*15 

1 

99 

5 30 

0*093 

1 

99 

6 0 

0*020 


* 

99 

June 28th, 18()4. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 15®*0. 

Barom. =763‘2 millims. 

99 

Wet bulb 13*-4C. 

7 30 A.M. 

0*031 

10 

Clouded over. 

8 40 

•0*043 

10 

99 

9 30 

0*15 

10 

«9 

10 30 

0*060 

10 

99 

11 0 

0037 

10 

Rain. 

11 30 

0*034 ■ 

10 

9* 

13 30 P.M. 

• 

10 

99 

3 30 

! --- --- _ 

0*095 

10 

99 

June 29th, 1804. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 13®-0. 

Barom. =759’2 millims. 

>9 

Wot bulb ll®*4 C. 

7 40 A.M. 

0*11 

10 

Clouds, 

8 30 

0*13 


99 

9 40 

0*043 

• 10 

99 

10 30 

0*044 

10 

99 ■ 

11 20 

0*047 


99 

11 35 

0*026 


99 

13 0 

0*033 


If 

IS 30 p*M. 

0*040 



1 15 

0*018 


99 

3 30 

0*013 


99 

3 0 



Rain. 

4 0 

0*028 


Clouds. 

5 0 

0*014 

• 


99 
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Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1864 (continued). 


June .SOth, 1864. 
Baroin.=758 millims. 


Mean Temp. Dir bulb 12*‘6. 
„ Wet bulb 12*1. 


Solar time. 


h m 

7 15 A.M. 

8 15 

9 10 
10 0 
11 0 
11 30 
IS 0 


Chemical 
intensity 
of light. 


Amount 
of doud. 



IS 30 P.M. 
1 45 

3 0 

4 0 


Sun’s disk. 


Clouded over. 

»> 

Sunshine cloud. 
Clouds. 

Sunshine cloud. 
Cloudg. 
Unclouded. 
Clouded over. 


Rain. 

Light clouds. 
Sun shining. 


July 1st, 1864. Mean Temp. Dry bulb 14°'6» 
Darom.=s 758*2 millims. „ Wet bulb 1 1"*!. 


8 15 A.M. 

9 5 
9 40 

10 0 

10 30 

11 0 
11 45 

IS 30 F.M. 
1 0 



0*17 

0«19 

0'086 

0*040 

0*S0 

0*S5 

0*085 

0*063 

0*050 



Clouded over. 
Light clouds. 
»» 

Rain. 

Light clouds. 
Clouds. 
Clouded over. 

9f 

Sunshine. 

Unclouded. 

Clouded. 


8 10 A.M. 
10 0 
IS 0 

3 45 p.M. 

4 SO 
4 50 


July 2nd. 1864. 
Barom. —752 millims. 


10 Rain. 
10 Rain. 



Fair, clouded. 

If 

Rain. 


July 4th, 1864. Mean Temp. Diy bulb SO^'S. 
Barom.— 758*5 millims. „ Wet bulb 11°*8. 


7 30a.m. 

8 0 
8 30 



July 4th, 18(14 (continuec 
Barom. ■>750'O millims. 

L). Mean Temp. Dry bulb 20®'d. 


Wet bulb 11®*8. 

Solar time. 

Chemical 
intensity 
of light. 

Amount 
of cloud. 

Sun’s disk. 


li m 
IS 0 
IS 30 p.M. 



0*34 

0*S5 

0*11 

0*095 

0 * 07 ^ 

0*07S 

0*056 

0*067 

0*043 

0*0S3 


July 6th, 1864 
Barom.— 761*6 millims. 


8 10 a.m. 
8 30 


9 30 
10 0 

10 30 

11 0 
11 30 
IS 0 

IS 30 p.M. 
1 0 
1 45 
S 15 

5 45 

3 30 

4 0 
4 30 

6 0 


Unclouded. 

ft 

Clouded. 


Sunshine. 

Unclouded. 


Mean Temp. Dry bulb 14® *0. 
„ Wet bulb 10®*7. 


Clouds. 


Light clouds. 
CJouded over. 
Unclouded. 
Clouds. 

Light cloud 


Clouds. 

Unclouded. 


July 6th, 1864. Mean Temp. Dry bulb 1^*6. 

Barom. -766*3 millims. „ Wet bulb 13“*4. 


8 

Clouded. 

6 

ft 

9 

ft 

10 

Rain. 

10 

Ciouded over. 

9 

ft 

9 

ff 

9 * 

Rain. 

10 



7 30 A.M. 

8 0 

8 30 

9 0 
9 30 

10 15 
10 45 



ft 

Clouds. 

Hazy. 

Clouded over. 
Light clouds. 


MDGCCLZy. 
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Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1864 (continued). 


July 6th, 1864 (continued). Moan Temp. D17 bulb 17^*6. 
Barom. =765*3 millims. „ Wet bulb IdM. 


Solar time. 

Chomical 
intensity 
of light. 

Amount 
of cloud. 

Sun’s disk. 

h m 

12 30 p.M. 

0*22 

3 

Light clouds. 

1 0 

0-21 

6 

99 

1 30 

0*17 

9 

99 

2 0 

0-28 

7 

99 

2 30 

0*36 

7 

99 

3 0 

0-15 


t9 

3 30 

0-17 

4 

99 

4 0 

0*21 


Unclouded. 

1 4 30 

0*24 

4 

Light clouds. 

5 15 

0*092 


A 

6 30 

0*063 

4 

a 

99 


! July 7th, 1864. Mean Temp. Dry bulb 16®*4. 

i Barom.»7(H‘7 minima. „ Wet bulb 13”*2. 


July 8th, 1864 (continued). Mean Temp. Dry bulb 19®*6. 
B^m. =765*1 millima. „ Wet bulb 13^*8. 


Solar time. 

Chemical 
intensity 
of light. 

Amount 
of doud. 

• 

Sun’s disk. 

h m 

12 0 

0*11 



Clouded over. 

12 30 P.M. 

0*13 

9 

Light clouds. 

1 10 

0-15 

7 

99 

1 40 

0*16 


99 

2 15 

0*26 

4 

Unclouded. 

3 0 

0*29 

3 

99 

3 30 

0*26 


99 

4 0 

0*22 


99 

4 30 

0*15 

1 

99 

5 0 

0*12 

1 

99 

6 10 

0*011 


99 


July 9th, 1864. Mean Temp. Dry bulb 15“*5. 
Barom. a 764*1 millima. „ Wet bulb 11 ‘*•7. 


f 

; 7 

30 A.M. 

0*040 

10 

Clouds abov<!. 

8 

0 

0-058 

10 

99 

8 

30 


. 10 

99 

9 

15 

0*079 

10 

99 

9 

45 

0*073 

10 

99 

10 

10 

0*069 

10 

99 

10 

45 

0*056 

7 

99 

11 

30 


7 

99 

12 

0 

0*055 

9 

99 

1£ 

30 P*M. 

0*021 


99 

1 

0 

0*12 

9 

99 

1 

45 

0*064 


99 

2 

25 

0*022 

io 

99 

3 

0 

0*15 

7 

Light clouds. 

3 

30 

0*092 


Clouded over. 

4 

0 

0*070 


99 

4 

30 

0*11 


99 

5 

0 

0*10 


Clouds. 

7 

20 

0*026 




July 8th, 1864. Mean Temp. Dry bulb 19°*6. 

Barom. =765*1 millima. „ Wot bulb 13®*8. 


8 

7 

9 


Clouded over. 
Clouds. 

99 

99 


10 


99 

Clouded over. 


8 0 AsM. 


3 

Hazy. 

9 0 

0*15 


99 

10 0 

0*14 


99 

11 0 

0*18 


Unclouded. 

12 20 p.M. 

0-15 


99 

1 30 

0*23 


99 

2 30 

0*22 


99 

3 30 

0*22 


>9 

4 30 

0*14 


*9 

5 30 

0*10 


99 


September 26Ui, 1864. 


8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 


50 A.M. 

0*11 


Cloudless sky 

25 

0*13 


99 

0 



99 

30 




99 

0 

0*11 


99 

30 

0*12 


99 

10 • 



99 

40 P.M. 

0*11 


99 

6 

0*15 


99 

56 

0*17 


99 

30 

0*12 


99 

0 

0*096 

s ^ s . s 

99 

40 

0*078 


99 

10 

0*056 


99 

45 

0*038 


99 

16 

0*018 


99 


99 
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Daily Chemical Intensity, Heidelberg, Dingwall, and Manchester, 1864. 


Solar tiine. 


h m 

6 56 A.M. 

7 1 

8 6 


9 42 
10 23 

10 35 

11 30 

11 49 

12 18 p.M. 

1 5 


July 4, 1864. — ^Heidelberg. 




0*072 

0*170 

0*208 

0*206 

0*244 

0*290 

0*394 

0*470 

0*475 

0*590 

0*620 

0*60 

0*52 

0*516 

0*248 

0*300 

0*270 

0*126 

0*163 

0*124 


Sun’s disk. 


Clouded. 

Unclouded. 

Clouds. 

Unclouded. 


Clouded. 

Unclouded. 

Overclouded. 

Unclouded. 


September 27, 1864. — Dingwall, N.B. 


9 16 A.M. 

0*18 


Unclouded. 

9 26 

0*17 



9 36 

0*16 


It 

10 0 

0*17 


II 

10 5 

0*19 

...... 

II 

10 10 

0*19 

I 

II 


September 27, 1864.— Dingwall, N.B. (continued). 

^ _ 


„ , Chemi^ 

Solar tune, mte^^ of cloud, 
of light. 


Sun's disk. 


h m 

10 23 A M. 
10 30 
10 35 

10 50 

11 25 
11 26 

12 45 p.M. 
2 37 

2 45 

2 58 

3 57 


0*22 

0*18 

0*16 

0*13 

0*16 

0*15 

0*24 

0*19 

0*13 

0*18 

0*066 


Unclouded. 

Haze. 

» 

Cloudy. 

Clouds. 

»» 

Unclouded. 

Cloiide. 

Unclouded. 

iCIoudede 


September 27, 1864.- -Manchester. 


8 50 A.Me 

0*13 


Unclouded. 

9 30 

0*16 


II 

10 0 

0*13 


II 

10 40 

0*lb 

... s.^ 

If 

10 50 

0*18 


II 

11 30 

0*13 


II 

12 0 

0-098 


Cloud. 

12 40 p.M. 

0*16 


* II 

1 10 

0*13 


II 

1 40 

0*17 

1 ..SSSS 

If 

2 10 

0*14 


If 

2 55 

0*12 


3 40 

0*081 


4 20 

0052 
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XlII. On. the C&mmiswres of the Cereal Hemiefheres of the MarmpiaUa and Mono- 

m 

tremata as compared with those of the Plasental Mammals. By William Henry 
Flower, F.B.S.^ F.B.C.S.^ Conservator of the Museum of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons of England. 


Roccivod January 24, — Bead February 9, 1865. 


The terms used in describing the anatomy of the vcrtebrated animals have in most cases 
been originally bestowed on parts of the human body, being frequently derived from 
some quality, relation, or real or fancied resemblance to some known object, possessed 
by the structure in question in Man. It will therefore be most convenient to pass from 
the best to the least known, and to commence by a short recapitulation of the characters 
and relations, in the human brain, of those parts to the consideration of which, in the 
brains of the lower mammalia, this communication is specially devoted. 

Plate XXXVL fig. 1 is a view of the inner surface of one of the hemispheres of the 
human cerebrum, such parts as pass across the middle line to the other hemisphere 
having been divided, and those that do not belong to the hemisphere proper being 
removed. A convenient central point to start from in the description is the part cut 
through to make the section last referred to. A is the surface of the divided mass of 
fibres, by which the hemisphere is connected with the inferior parts of the encephalon, 
and with the spinal cord — the crus or peduncle of the brain. The section is made 
between the corpus striatum and the thalamus opticus. The thalamus, as not belonging 
to the hemisphere proper, and interfering udth the view of essential parts, is removed. 

The upper and posterior portions of the circumference of the part just described are sur* 
rounded by the narrow slit-like opening, the “ventricular aperture” (O O), which leads 
into the great cavity in the interior of the hemisphere, the lateral ventricle. The inferior 
margin of the ventricular aperture is formed by the “tsBnia semicircularis,” the superior 
by a stronger and better marked band of white fibres, forming the free edge of the inner 
\rall of the hemisphere, the “ fornix.” Leaving this for the present, we must next notice 
as an important landmark, the great or superior commissure, or “ corpus callosum” (B), 
here seen in its entire length, slightly arched, thick and rounded behind (the “ sple* 
nium” E), and curving downwards in front (the “genu” C), ending in a pointed “ros- 
trum ” or beak (D) directed backwards. The hinder edge is also curved upon itself, 
ending in a rounded edge (N) projecting downwards and forwards and folded under the 
main body of the corpus callosum, much in the same vray, though in a less degree, as 
the rostrum in front. This part requires spemal attention in connexion with the pre- 
sent subject, as in the lower mammala it acquires a much greater relative importance. 

MDCOCLXV. . 4 s 
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Its fibres principally connect) across the middle line, the parts of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres forming the inner wall of the middle horn of the ventricle, especially the folded 
part constituting the hippocampus major. As its free edge forms the hinder boundary 
of the region called the “psalterium” in human anatomy, the fibres composing it may 
be distinguished as the “ psalterial fibres” of the corpus callosum. At a little distance 
behind and rather lower than the point of the rostrum of the corpus callosum, is the 
very distinct oval outline of the section of the white “ anterior commissure” (F), and 
between this and the under surface of the corpus callosum, and prolonged into the con- 
cavity of the genu, is a portion of the inner wall of the hemisphere (G) closing the 
lateral ventricle towards the middle line, and with the corresponding portion of the 
opposite side forming the median septum which divides the two cavities from each 
other, as will be better seen in the transverse section. This important region Professor 
Huxley has ^stinguished as the “ septal area” *. 

To return to the upper arched border of the ventricular aperture. The middle part, 
which when united to the corresponding portion of the other hemisphere constitutes 
the “ body of the fornix” (K), is composed of a considerable number of white fibres 
closely adherent posteriorly to the under surface of the body of the corpus callosum, and 
running in a longitudinal direction. Tracing these fibres forwards, a small round white 
cord (L) is seen to pass down from them behind the anterior commissure, constituting 
the part commonly spoken of as the “ anterior pillar ” of the fornix, but which, to avoid 
confusion, had better be designated as the “column” of the fornix (Columna fomteis^ 
Beichebt). The further course of this into the corpus albicans and optic thalamus need 
not be detailed here. But a large portion of the fibres (I) running forwards from the 
body of the fornix do not pass down into these cords, being continued above the anterior 
commissure, and then curve downwards in front of that structure to join the inner wall 
of the anterior lobe of the hemisphere. For these fibres the name of ** precommissural 
fibres ” has been suggested by Professor Huxley. The presence of the precommissurBl 
fibres, as well as that of much grey matter, gives to the lower part of the septal area a 
much greater thickness than the upper part (to which the name of “ septum lucidum ” 
is applied) possesses. But the two divisions of the area are perfectly continuous in 
structure, the upper thin part also containing fibres prolonged from the fornix, radiating 
forwards and upwards to the under surface of the corpus callosum*}’. 

Posteriorly the fibres of the fornix, following the border of the aperture they encircle, 
change their longitudinal direction, and gradually turn outwards, downwards, and finally 
forwards, and even slightly inwards. Although in their anterior and middle portions the 
fibres of the fornix run at right angles with the fibres of the corpus callosum, this change 
of direction in their posterior part brings them parallel to, and allows them to blend with, 
the transverse fibres of that body. The prominent sharp free margin of the ventricular 
aperture formed by the “ posterior pillars ” of the fornix is called “ corpus fimbriatum ” 

* Lectures at the Royal Coll^ of Surgeons, Medical Times and Gazette, March 6th, 1864. 

t See Sour ‘ On the Human Brain,' 2nd Edit. 1847, p. 281. 
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(M). A little way external and parallel to this, on the surface of the hemisphere, is a 
deep sulcus, corresponding in direction and extent with the hinder third of the ventricular 
aperture. This is the “ dentate ” or “ hippocampal ” sulcus (Q). It terminates above 
under the posterior end of the corpus callosum. If the cortical grey matter of the hemi- 
sphere is traced from the external border of the hemisphere towards the ventricular 
aperture, it will be found to dip down into this sulcus, and rising again to the surfiice to 
terminate abruptly just external to the corpus fimbriatum. The free border in which it 
terminates, lying between the “ hippocampal sulcus ” and the “ corpus fimbriatum,” is 
called the “ fiiscia dentata ” (P), its surface being generally somewhat notched or indented 
at intervals. The cerebral wall folded inwards at the sulcus just described, forms a cor- 
responding projection in the cavity of the ventricle called the “ hippocampus major.” 

The relation of some of the parts above mentioned will be better understood by a 
reference to Plate XXXVI. fig. 2. It is drawn from a vertical transverse^ section of the 
human brain, at the point indicated by the line drawn across Plate XXXVI. fig. 1, viz., 
through the middle of the anterior commissure. B is the corpus callosum, passing from 
hemisphere to hemisphere, across the bottom of the great longitudinal fissure*. As its 
fibres pass outwards from the middle line, they curve slightly upwards before separating 
to radiate throughout the medullary substance of the hemispheres. Immediately under- 
neath the corpus callosum lie the cavities of the hemispheres or “ lateral ventricles,” com- 
pletely separated fi*om each other in this section by a septum (G), attached above to the 
under surface of the corpus callosum, and below resting on the small transverse “anterior 
commissure” (F). This part, the “septal area” of the former section, may be demonstrated 
to consist throughout of two lateral portions, applied closely together in the middle line 
below, but in the upper part slightly separated, the interval constituting the fifth ventricle, 
or ventricle of the septum lucidum. The lower part of the septum, much thicker than 
the septum lucidum, contains the precommissural fibres of the foniix with much grey 
matter interposed. It seems never to have received any special name, or to have been 
sufficiently distinguished from the septum lucidum, although it is the most constant, and 
therefore important division of the septal area, as will be shown hereafter. The grey 
masses (R R) forming the outer boundaries of the ventricles are the “ corpora striata.” 
The anterior commissure is seen as a small cylindrical bundle of white fibres (F) passing 
between the corpora striata. 

The true nature of these parts cannot be perfectly understood without a glance at their 
development. This is a subject confessedly still involved in some obscurity. I follow, 
however, the observations of F. Schmidt, who has given a detailed and apparently truthful 
account of the processf . Without entering into previous changes, it may be stated that 
each hemisphere consists, in a very early condition, of a hollow thin- walled body, with a 
fissure (O) in its inner surface, leading to the cavity within (Plate XXXVI. fig. 3, 1). 

• 

* « — the cross portion of white substance which lies between the hemispheres at the bottom of the longi- 
tudinal fissure,” QuAur and Shabpbt’s * Anatomy,’ 6th edit. voL ii. p. 464. 

t Zeitsohrift fur WissensohafUiohe Zoologie, vol. jo. (1861) p. 43. 

4 S 2 
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Through this a portion of the pia mater (afterwards developed into the choroid plexus) 
enters. The fissure is at first perpendicular in direction. In front of it (at G) the two 
hemispheres are united across the middle line, immediately behind it (A) they are con> 
nected with the parts formed by the ^ond cerebral vesicle, the subsequent optic thalamus 
and 'crus cerebri. The last-named point (the crus or ^* himstieV*) forms a pivot around 
which the whole hemisphere curves itself as development proceeds. The fissure under- 
goes a corresponding change of form and direction. The anterior edge becomes its 
upper convex border. The upper end gradually becomes depressed until it is finally 
the lowest part, and the characteristic form of the ventricular aperture is already recog- 
nized at this early age (Plate XXXVI. fig. 3, III). The point of union between the 
hemispheres is still confined to the part immediately in front of the anterior end of the 
fissure, the “ septal area.” About this time the wall of the hemisphere commences to 
undergo a fol(}ing upon itself, producing certain definite grooves or sulci on the outer 
surface, and corresponding elevations upon the interior. At a very early period an 
arched sulcus (bogenfurche) appears parallel to the upper border of the fissure, marking 
off an arched convolution or gyrus between it and the fissure, the “ marginal arch” 
(randbogen^ SchmiCt). It is the hinder part of this groove which afterwards forms the 
“hippocampal sulcus.” Into the further development of the convolutions and sulci it 
is unnecessary to enter. A more important subject in connexion with the prerent com- 
munication is the mode of formation of the corpus callosum, the fornix, and adjacent 
parts. KOlliker* has given so good an abridgement of Schmidt’s views, that I have 
thought it best to follow pretty closely his words. 

The convolutions of the hemispheres are distinctly seen from the third month to 
consist of two layers, an external with perpendicular fibres, which at a later period con- 
stitutes the grey or cortical substance of the convolutions, and an inner layer with fibres 
running horizontally. The fibres of the inner layer, constituting the medullary substance 
of the hemispheres, are found already in the third month, before the corpus callosum 
exists, to converge towards two points ; first, towards the crus {himstiil^ A), where they 
form the so-called stabhram ; and secondly, towards a point situated immediately above 
the place of union of the two hemispheres. This last arrangement of fibres is the first 
indication of the radiation of the corpus callosum {balkendr<ihhmg). It is at this 
spot (B) that in the fourth month the horizontal fibres break through the cortical 
substance and unite veith the corresponding fibres of the opposite hemisphere. 

This is the commencement of the corpus callosum, which in its earliest form (see 
Plate XXXVI. fig. 3, IV) is a very small nearly cylindrical commissure, situated in the 
“ marginal arch ” immediately above the most anterior part of the ventricular aperture. 
In order to indicate more closely the relation of the marginal arch to the corpus callo- 
sum, it is to be noticed that the former separates into two parts, a lower division imme- 
diately bordering the ventricular aperture, consisting only of horizontal or anterd-pos- 
terior fibres, without the cortical layer, and an upper division possessing both layers. 

* Entwioklongageschidite des Ifensdhen vnd d«r hSheren Thieie, p. 237, limpmg 1861. 
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Now the corpus callosum breaks through just at the limit between these two divi- 
sions, and by its further growth backwards, the upper division comes to lie on its outer 
surface and is converted into the stria alba Lancisi and stria obtecta of the corpus cal- 
losum, and into the fsiscia dentata of the hippocampus major ; whilst the inferior or 
inner arch, with its longitudinal fibres, forms the fornix and septum {scheidewand). 
The fornix is thus, as was known to Arnold and Retzius, a transformation of the upper 
margin of the transverse fissure. The lower margin of the fissure is formed into the 
taenia semicircularis or stria cornea, which, as is well known, is connected at each end 
with the extremities of the fornix. It will be seen from the preceding observations that 
the anterior perpendicular part of the fornix is originally united with the corresponding 
part of the other side, and the body of the fornix developes itself out of the uppermost 
part of this spot, adjoining the primitive corpus callosum. Lower down the parts sepa- 
rate and then resolve themselves into the columnar fomicis, or anterior crura, and the two 
halves of the septum lucidum, the ventricle of which is thus no primitive formation. In 
this part also originates, not by growing together from opposite sides, but by histological 
differentiation, the anterior commissure (F), which is evident a short time before the 
corpus callosum. The septum lucidum and body of the fornix, in the beginning very 
gradually increase in extent with the development of the corpus callosum. 

According to Schmidt, the opinion formerly entertained that the genu of the corpus 
callosum was the part first formed, and that the hinder part developed afterwards, is not 
correct. The rudimentary corpus callosum on its first appearance already contains the 
elements of all its subsequent parts, as from the very first, fibres radiate from it into the 
hinder and middle, as well as the anterior lobes, and the intimate connexion of the 
former with the posterior crura of the fornix can already be recognized. It increases, 
with the rest of the hemisphere, chiefly in longitudinal extent, spreading both backwards 
and forwards from the point of its first appearance, but principally in the former direc- 
tion. The cuiTed part in front, called the genu, is not formed until the end of the fifth 
month, and about a month later, the thickening and extension of the hinder end over 
the corpora quadrigemina gives the permanent form to this part of the brain. 

I will next proceed to trace the modifications of the parts of the brain above indicated, 
in certain of the placental mammalia. The preparations from which the figures are 
taken were all made in the same manner as that adopted in the case of the human brain, 
viz., (I.) a vertical longitudinal section in the middle line, exhibiting the inner surface 
of a single (the right) hemisphere, the thalamus opticus and crus having been removed 
so as to show clearly the whole surface with the parts forming the upper boundary of 
the ventricular aperture ; (IL) a vertical transverse section through the middle of the 
anterior commissure. 

Thfe Sheep.—* In the longitudinal section of the sheep’s brain (Plate XXXVII. fig. 1), 
the elongated narrow corpus callosum (B) is seen lying in a line nearly horizontal, or 
corresponding with the long axis of the hemisphere ; slightly concave in the middle 
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above, with a thickened posterior end (E) turned somewhat downwards, and a distinct 
genu (C) and rostrum (D) in front. The latter has a smaller proportional development 
than in the human brain. On the other hand, the slightly projecting posterior fold 
observed in the human corpus callosum is prolonged forwards as a thin layer of transverse 
fibres (N) arching across the under surface of the longitudinal fibres of the fornix, and 
ending in no abrupt edge in front. The difference in the form and extent of this part 
of the great trwsvcrse commissure may be clearly seen to depend upon the difference in 
the form, and more extensive proportions of the parts that have to be brought into rela*> 
tion to each other by it, viz. those forming the inner wall of the descending cornu of the 
lateral ventricle. At a considerable distance below the anterior part of the corpus cal- 
losum the small anterior commissure (F) is seen, with the wide septal area ^G/in front 
of and above it. The portion of this part to which the term “ septum lucidum ” can 
be applied, is reduced to a small strip beneath the anterior third of the corpus callosum, 
exactly defined below and in front by the extent of the rostrum of that body. The 
greater part of the septum is formed by a thick layer, consisting of a great development 
of the precommissural fibres of the fornix, associated with much grey matter. The small 
white column (L) of the fornix is seen passing down behind the anterior commissure. 
The ventricular aperture is less regularly curved than in man, being bent almost at a 
right angle. Above and behind it is seen a broad corpus fimbriatum (M), behind which 
the abrupt termination of the cortical substance of the hemisphere in the fascia dentata 
(P) is very distinctly seen. The regularly curved hippocampal sulcus (Q) enda beneath 
the hinder end of the corpus callosum, the grey matter of the fascia dentata being con- 
tinued superficially round its extremity into that of the next succeeding gyrus. 

In the transverse section (Plate XXXVII. fig. 2), at the bottom of the deep longitu- 
dinal fissure, is seen the corpus callosum (B), a transverse white band of moderate thick- 
ness, and slightly arched upwards externally, where its fibres radiate out in the medtdlary 
substance of the hemisphere. The anterior commissure (F) is readily recognized near 
the lower part of the section. The cavities of the lateral ventricles are somewhat tri- 
angular in form and bounded above by the under surface of the corpus callosum, 
towards the middle line by the septum, and externally by the corpora striata. The 
septum obviously consists of two halves, one belonging to each hemisphere, but more or 
less joined together in the middle line. The upper part (septum lucidum) is extremely 
thin, and here the absence of union between the two halves allows the existence of a 
minute cavity, the fifth ventricle. The lower and larger part is very thick, with rounded 
outer surface. It contains much grey matter, with white longitudinal fibres externally. 
Within it, near the middle line, on each side, can be seen two bundles of white fibres, 
standing nearly perpendicularly and slightly diverging from each other below ; they are 
the upper part of the columns of the fornix. 

The most essential deviations in the commissures of this brain from those of Man con- 
sist in the reduction of the rostrum of the corpus callosum and the septum lucidum, and 
the augmentation of the inferior thick part of the septal area and of the psalterial fibres. 
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The Babbit.— Plate XXXVII. fig. 3 represents the inner surface of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere of a rabbit. The corpus callosum (B) is no longer horizontal in its general 
direction, but, like the upper margin of the hemisphere, is elevated at the posterior end. 
In front it is slightly thickened, but the rostrum is scarcely perceptible. Although 
this commissure in its median section appears elongated firom before backwards, it is 
very thin from above downwards. The inferior layer of transverse (psalterial) fibres 
are well developed, and, except posteriorly, distinct from the main part of the great 
transverse commissure. The septal area is large in extent. The anterior commissure 
is proportionally larger than in man or in the sheep. The hippocampal sulcus, corre- 
sponding with the large size of its internal projection into the ventricle, is deep, and 
prolonged fqr some distance beneath the hinder end of the corpus caUosum. The hollow 
for the reception of the optic thalamus and corpora quadrigemina is very large, and the 
fascia dentata (P) lying in it very broad. The smooth inner wall of the hemisphere 
shows no other sulcus than that of the hippocampus. 

The transverse section (Plate XXXVII. fig. 4) shows the corpus collosum at the 
bottom of the longitudinal fissure, curving up at the two extremities, in consequence 

t 

of the form of the lateral ventricles. The anterior commissure is of actual greater 
depth in the section than the corpus callosum. Between the two is the septum, now 
only represented by the thick lower portion, very considerably increased in develoi> 
ment The thin upper part, together with the fiftli ventricle, has entirely disappeared 
with the .rostrum of the corpus callosum. 

In the Two-toed Sloth (Chokepm didactylm)^ Plate XXXVII. fig. 5, the same parts 
can be recognized, though somewhat changed in proportions. As compared with the 
sheep especially, the whole hemisphere is greatly shortened in the antero-posterior 
direction, and a greater shortening still has taken place in the corpus callosum. Instead 
of bearing, as in the sheep, the proportion to the hemisphere of 53 to 100, it is but as 
32 to 100. It rises at the posterior part, where it is slightly enlarged. The anterior 
end is simple and obtusely pointed, without a trace of the reflected rostrum. The 
anterior commissure is considerably larger, relatively to the hemisphere, than in the 
sheep. The ventricular aperture is nearly vertical in general direction. At the poste- 
rior edge of the body of the fornix there is a considerable thickening, caused by the 
transverse psalterial fibres of the corpus callosum. The hippocampal sulcus may be 
traced upwards to near the hinder end of the corpus callosum ; it then makes a sudden 
curve backwards, and almost immediately after another nearly equally sudden bend 
forwards, then arches over the end of the corpus callosum, and gradually approaching 
the upper surface of that body, at about its middle disappears in the lower margin of 
the callosal gyrus. Thus a thin portion of the dentate gyrus (fascia dentata) is continued 
over the hinder edge, on to the upper surface of the corpus callosum. In its principal 
part the gyrus itself is longitudinally grooved by a shallow sulcus, anterior and parallel 
to the hippocampal sulcus. The characteristic indentations are faintly indicated on the 
posterior edge. 
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The transverse section (Plate XXXVII. fig. 6) shows the corpus callosum curving up 
at the outer extremities owing to the upward development of the lateral ventricles, as 
in the rabbit, and in the fcetal condition of the higher mammals. The corpora striata 
^K, R) are very large. The anterior commissure exceeds in vertical depth the corpus 
callosum. The septum, broad below where it rests on the anterior commissure, 
diminishes above to a narrow edge, where it touches the under surface of the corpus 
callosum; but there is no part which can properly be called septum lucidum. On 
each side of the middle line are seen the vertical white fibres, forming the commence^ 
ment of the columns of the fornix. 

Plate XXXVII. figs. 7 & 8 are taken from the brain of the Common Hedgehog 
{EHnaceus europcem). The transition from the Sloth’s brain to this is easy, although it 
presents a wide difference from that of the Rabbit. The inner surface of the cerebrum 
shows no trace of any sulcus, except the deep one of the hippocampus (Q), which is 
placed very near the hinder border of the truncated hemisphere, and terminates a little 
way behind and below the posterior end of the corpus callosum. The last named body 
is extremely rcduced in size, its length being but one fifth that of the entire hemisphere. 
Its obliquity is so much increased chat its general direction is rather vertical than hori* 
zontal. The psalterial fibres form a distinct projection (N) in the section closer to the 
body of the corpus callosum than in the two previously described brains. The septal 
area is much reduced, and the anterior commissure increased in bulk. The great size of 
the olfactory ganglion is very remarkable. 

The transverse section shows a corresponding simplicity, and agrees in all its essential 
characters with that of the Sloth. The oblique position of the corpus callosum gives its 
section an apparent thickness, which it would not possess if divided, as in the higher 
mammals, at a right angle to the plane of its upper surface. 

These are examples of some of the modifications of the commissural apparatus of the 
cerebral hemispheres among the placental mammals. They might be considerably multi* 
plied, but they are sufficient for the purpose of affording a basis of comparison with the 
same parts in the Marsupials and Monotremes. 

Before entering upon this part of the subject, it may be desirable to give an outline of 
the present condition of knowledge upon it. A reference to the works of comparative 
anatomists who wrote before the year 1837, shows that up to that period no important 
distinction had been suspected to exist in the cerebral organization of the placental and 
the implacental mammals. In the Philosophical Transactions of that year, however, 
appeared the* memoir of Professor Owen “ On the Structure of the Brain in Marsupi%|l 
Animals,” in which was announced the absence in these animals, of the ** corpus callo- 
sum and septum lucidum.” A transverse commissure between the hemispheres superior 
to the anterior commissure is described, but called by Professor Owen “fornix” or 
“ hippocampal commissure.” Of this it is stated, “ This commissure may, nevertheless, 
be r^arded as representing, besides the fornix, the rudimental commencement of the 
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corpus callosum; but this determination does not invalidate the fact that the great 
commissure which unites the supraventricular masses of the hemispheres in the Beaver 
and all other placentally developed Mammalia, and which exists in addition to the 
hippocampal commissure, is wanting in the brain of the Wombat : and as the same 
deficiency exists in the brain of the Great and Bush Kangaroos, the Vulpine Phalanger, 
the Ursine, and Mauob’s Dasyures, and the Virginian Opossum, it is most probably the 
characteristic of the marsupial division of Mammalia.” The relatively large size of the 
anterior commissure in the marsupials is referred to. in the paper as worthy of notice, 
as also is the proportionally very large size of the hippocampi majores. 

The description given in this important memoir was subsequently reproduced in the 
Cyclopeftdia. of Anatomy and Physiology, art. Marsupialia, and it was shown that the 
same peculiarity also existed in the Monotremata, and therefore was characteristic of the 
whole implacental division. In the paper by the same author “ On the Characters, 
Principles of Division and Primary Groups of the Class Mammalia”*, the Subclass 
Lymcephala (“ loose” or “ disconnected” brain), equivalent to the Implacentalia, are 
characterized ^s having “ the cerebral hemispheres but feebly and partially connected 
together by the * fornix’ and * anterior commissure,’ while in the rest of the class a part 
called * corpus callosum’ is added, which completes the connecting or commissural 
apparatu8”f. The views of Professor Owen have been adopted without hesitation or 
qualification, in this country at least, and have been incorporated in almost every text- 
book on Anatomy and Physiology subsequently published. The same has been the case 
to a great extent upon the continent, and what is more important, they have received 
confirmation apparently from original dissections of several of the marsupials by the 
editors of the third edition of Cuvier’s ‘Anatomie Coraparee,’ MM. F. Cuvier and 
Laurillard (1844), and in the case of the Echidna by MM. Etdout and Laurent 
(Voyage de la Favorite, 1839). 

But expressions of dissent have also been raised. I.EURET, speaking of the brain of 

♦ Proc. Linn. Soc. 1868. 

t [The necessity of doing full justice to the labours of one who has made this subject so peculiarly his own, 
will excuse my quoting the following succinct account of the distinctive characteristics of the views of this 
eminent anatomist, as set forth in his most recent publication bearing upon the question. 

In investigating and studying the value and application of the cerebral characters of Man in the classifica- 
tion of the Mammalia, I have been led to note the relations of equivalent modifications of cerebral structure to 
the extent of the groups of mammals respectively characterized by such conditions of brain. The Monotremes 
and Marsupials, which offer numerous extreme modifications of the limbs, all agree in possessing a brain in 
which there is no connecting or commissural mass of fibres overarching the lateral ventricles of the cerebrum. 
The surface of this part shows, however, a few symmetrical eonvolutions in Echidna and Maerapus^ especially 
the largest species ; but in the majority of marsupials the hemispheres are smooth. The ‘ corpus callosum,’ or 
great commissure, makes its appearance abruptly in the Bats, Shrews, Bats, and Sloths, which in general 
organization and powers are next the ‘ loose-brained ’ marsupials or Lyencephala : but this commissure is 
associated with a similarly smooth unconvoluto cerebrum, and with so small a size of the cerebrum as leaves 
uncovered the cerebellum and in most the <^tio lobes.^— Contributions to the Natural History of the 
Anthropoid Apes, No. VIII., by Professor OwEir> Trans. ZooL Soc. vol. v. part 4, 1865, p. 270. — April 1866.J 
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the Kangaroo, says,* ** J’y ai va bien manifestement un corps calleux, situd entre les deux 
lobes cer^braux, comme chez les autres mammifbres.*’ 

FoviLiiZ, in a note to p. 172 of his well-known treatise on the Nervous System (1844), 
says, “ M. de Blainville a toujours soutenu Texistence du corps calleux chez les didel- 
phds, et me I’a fait voir de la mUniere la plus manifeste chez plusieurs de ces animaux. 
11 a si peu de volume qu’on s’explique facilement comment on a pu croire A son absence.” 

F. J. C. MATEBf , speaking of the brain of the Common Opossum (Didelphis virginiana)^ 
says, “ Das corptta callosum betreffend, so ist dasselbe ebenfalls und namentlich bei Didel- 
phis vorhanden, nur schmal oder kurz, allerdings etwas schmaler oder kiirzer, als bei den 
Nagern, allein noch kiirzer ist das corpus callosum beim Igel [hedgehog] wo es ebenfalls 
nur ein vorderes schmales Markblatt bildet. Aber schon bei den Nagem treten der 
Eingang in den dritten Veutrikel und der Sehhiigel hinter dem corpus callosum zu Tage, 
am moisten aber bei dem Igel, und die Beutelthiere stehen nur zwischen beiden, den 
Nagem und dem Igel in der Mitte, und os ist somit im Gehime derselben keine abwei- 
chende Organisation wahrzunehmen, welche mit der Geschlechtstheile etwa eine Parallcle 
liefern konnte” J. * 

The more detailed description of this stmcture in the brain of the same animal, given 
by Pappenueim § in language remarkable for its precision, deserves to be quoted in full, 
as it has received little attention from subsequent authors. It agrees in the main with 
the observations recorded in this paper. 

“ Mais je crois devoir m’occuper, avant tout, de la natu^ du corps calleux. C’est 
une opinion tr^s-repandue, que ce corps n’existe pas chez les Marsupiaux. Cependant 
les dessins et la description de M. Owen prouvent que ce corps A dte trAs-bien vu par cet 
anatomiste habile ; mais que, d’un cote, il n’a pas reconnu sa marche entiere, et que, 
de I’autre, il A ete frappe par la situation de cette commissure, qu’il A consideree plutot 
comme un fornix (voute A trois piliers). Comme cet organe se trouve dessine en partie 
dans le paquet cachete que I’Academie a bien voulu me faire I’honneur d’acceptcr, je me 
bomerai aujourd’hui A signaler quelques faits qui, rapprochds de mes observations 
anciennes, prouveront que le corps en question est bien un corps calleux. 

“ 1". La commissure dont je parle est situee en avant des couches optiques, lA ou leur 

* Anat. Comp, du Systeme Nerveux, t. i. p. 412 (1839). 

t Neue Untorsuchungon aus dom Gobieto dor Anatomie und Fhysiologie. Bonn, 1842, p. 24. 

t Professor OwBir (Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 101, 1845), in replying to Matkr’s statement, 
says, Tho great transverse band or commissure which unites the two hemispheres, spanning from one to the 
other above the laieral ventricle— -which is plainly visible, as such, in the lowest Rodent or other placental mammal, 
with the smoothest, and, to outward appearance, simplest brain, — this great commissure or corpus callosum, 1 
again affirm, after reiterated dissections, to be absent in all tho known genera of Marsnpials. If the narrow 
transverse band, which unites together tho hippocampi majores, at tho front part of the fornix, be regarded, as 
1 originally stated it might be, a rudiment of tho ‘ corpus callosum,’ the comparative anatomist is at liberty to 
apply that name to it.” 

§ Notice preliminairo sur I’anatomie du sarigde femelle {DiddphU virgiwiana),** Oomptes Bendns, tom, xxiv. 
p. 186 (1847). 
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premier d^veloppement s’opdre, au-dessus de la commissure ant^rieure du cerveau. 
Toutes ses fibres rayonnent au*dessus du corps strid, dans les hemispheres, oh elles se 
terminent en faisceaux paralleles aux fibres des p^doncales c^rebraux. 

“ 2^ Elle s’allonge en avant dans un corps genouilld, qui ne peut 6tre compare aux 
pddoncules du fornix, lesquels entrent dans les couches optiques, tandis que ce dernier 
corps rayonne dans les hemispheres. 

“ 3°. Les fibres de cette commissure sent purement transversales, direction qui n’a 
aucun rapport avec celles des fibres du fornix 

“ 4**. Les fibres du fornix ne s’dtalent jamais dans les parois des ventricules ; aussi 
n’occupent-elles pas toute la longueur du ventricule lateral. 

“ Cette commissure n’est done ni un fornix, ni un melange du fornix avec le corps 
calleux. 

“ La partie posterieure est composee de fibres accumulces en u^ faisceau tres-epais, 
tandis que les fibres anterieures du corps calleux sont etaiees dans une couche large; mais 
extremcment mince et tellement transparente, que Ton voyait h travers le corps strie. 
Du restc, quand on ecartait les hemispheres, les fibres du corps calleux, ctaiees, se lais- 
saient detacher facilement de I’autre substance blanche, sous forme de feuillet mince, 
tapissant, pour ainsi dire, la paroi du ventricule lateral dans cheque hemisphere. 

“ Les hemispheres etaient composes d’une maniere tres-simple, savoir ; des fibres des 
pedoncules cerebraux, qui etaient les plus extemes ; des fibres de la commissure ante* 
rieure, en avant et en dedans, et d’un feuillet appartenant au corps calleux, situd en 
dedans du rayonnement des fibres du pedoncle ; tout autour, enfin, dtait une couche 
corticale tres-epaisse et peut-etre plus considerable que toutes les fibres blanches.” 

Such are the main results of the researches of those anatomists to whom we arc 
indebted for all that is known upon the cerebral commissure of the Implacental Mam- 
mals. I will next give an accoui\t of these structures as actually observed in several of 
the leading types of the group, and afterwards discuss the relation which the conclusions 
derived from the present examination (difiering somewhat in method from those pre- 
viously used) bear to the opinions most generally received. 

Kangaroo. — Several specimens of the brains of both Macropus vmjor and Macropus 
Bmnettii have been examined. They agree so closely in all essential points that one 
description will suffice for either, unless otherwise specially stated. 

On looking at the upper surface of the brain (Plate XXXVI. fig. 4), the two hemi- 
spheres being partly separated, a transverse white band (B) is seen extending across the 
bottom of the longitudinal fissure, roofing over the anterior portion of the third ven- 
tricle, and occupying the same general position as the corpus callosum in the ordinary 
mammal, but developed to a smaller extent even than in the Hedgeh(^. In a brain of 
•Mcbcropfus BetmeUU it was found to cover, when still undisturbed by removal fix>m the 
cranial cavity or contracted by spirit, about half the optic thalamus, and to measure firom 
before backwards in the middle line, a quarter of an inch, or one-sixth of the entire 
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length of the hemisphere. It is situated deeply in the great longitudinal fissure, is 
thickened and most elevated posteriorly, where the margin, slightly and evenly concave, 
crosses the cavity of the third ventricle (S), the peduncles of the pineal gland (T), and 
the optic thalami (U). The anterior margin is also concave, but extremely narrow, the 
white substance being continued on each side of a longitudinal median cleft for some 
distance towards the front of the cerebral hemisphere, as if in this anterior part the two 
lateral halves of the commissure had not been joined together in the middle line. On 
close examination it is seen to be composed of fibres of which the general direction is 
transverse, but on its upper surface can be distinguished a longitudinal median raphe, 
and on each side of this a few longitudinal white fibres, corresponding to the “strim late> 
rales” of other mammals. 

On either side, the transverse fibres are lost beneath the overlapping grey matter 
constituting the margin of the convolution of the corpus callosum, the “labia cerebri” 
of some authors. To follow them further, the last named parts must be carefully 
removed with the handle of a scalpel or some similar instrument, when a delicate broad 
lamina formed by the lateral expansion of the narrow transverse band will come into 
view, passing at first horizontally outwards and then curving upwards above the precom- 
missural fibres of the fornix (I), the cavity of the lateral ventricle, and the corpus stri- 
atum (K), and finally losing themselves in the medullary substance of the upper part of 
the cerebral hemispheres. The fibres radiate extensively forwards and backwards but 
forming a continuous lamina, posteriorly conterminous with those on the surface of the 
hippocampus major, anteriorly becoming much more delicate, so much so, indeed, that 
it is not easy to make a complete dissection of them without causing some rents, like 
that on the left side shown in the figure, through which the cavity of the ventricle below 
is exposed. This expansion of the transverse commissure in the hemisphere, though 
described by Pappenheim in the Opossum, appears not to have been observed by OwEir 
in any of his dissections. 

Plate XXXVIII. fig. 1 is a view of the inner surface of the right hemisphere of the 
Great Kangaroo. The hemisphere is short, and deep from above downwards, obtusely 
pointed in front and flattened or abruptly truncated behind. The temporal lobe is 
largely developed. Several well-marked sulci are seen upon the surface of the hemi- 
sphere. One of the most striking characteristics presented by this section is the 
great development of the anterior commissure (F), far exceeding that seen in any 
placental mammal The form of its section is oval, with the long diameter nearly 
vertical, or inclining slightly forwards at the upper end. It consists of firm, white, 
transverse fibres, distinctly defined from the surrounding part, and forms a good 
landmark to the adjoining structures, as about its homologies there can be no ques- 
tion. At a very short distance above this is seen the section of the median part of 
that transverse band before described (B). This is oval, elongated from before back- 
wards, slightly arched on its upper border. Its anterior and posterior extremities are 
rounded, the former is the narrowest. To the under surface of the latter, a body of 
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transverse fibres (N), almost equal in size to the upper portion of the commissure, 
is intimately united. Beneath the anterior part of tl)is, close to the middle line, a 
distinct white cylindrical bond of fibres is seen to pass down, behind and in close con- 
tact with the anterior commissure, at first directed somewhat backwards and afterwards 
downwards until it loses itself in the thalamus opticus. This evidently answers to one of 
the columns of the fornix, its position being somewhat disturbed by the immense deve- 
lopment of the anterior commissure. Between the superior transverse commissure (by 
which name I propose for the present to call the part marked B) and the anterior com- 
missure are some fibres continued forwards from above the anterior end of the ventri- 
cular aperture, and mixed in this region with much grey matter, forming the greatly 
reduced septal area (G). They curve forwards and downwards, encircling the anterior 
half of the anterior commissure, and represent, doubtless, those designated as precom- 
missural ” fibres in the higher mammals. The ventricular aperture is seen to occupy 
its ordinary position. Its upper margin is formed by the edge of a broad white band, 
corpus fimbriatum (M). On tracing this band forwards, it is found to be continuous 
with the hinder edge of the whole of the upper transverse commissure. The superficial 
grey layer (P) external to the corpus fimbriatum is readily recognized as the fascia den- 
tata. This is bounded on the outer side by the hippocampal sulcus ; but in respect td 
this sulcus a great peculiarity presents itself. On tracing it forwards, instead of stop- 
ping short beneath the projecting posterior rounded end of the corpus callosum, as in 
most, if not all placental mammals *, it is continued on, passing over the top in close 
contact with the upper transverse commissure, and is not lost until it reaches the inner 
surface of the anterior lobe, considerably in advance of both the upper and anterior 
commissures. The remarkable disposition of this sulcus must be particularly noted in 
reference to the nature of the commissure in close relation with it. 

In the transverse section (Plate XXXVIII. fig. 2) the immense size of the anterior 
commissure (F) is as conspicuously seen as in the longitudinal section. It occupies 
one-fourth of the whole height of the brain in the middle line. Its fibres spread them- 
selves outwards, the lower ones sweeping first slightly downwards, then curving up into 
the white medullary substance of the middle of the hemisphere. The higher fibres, 
taking a course more directly upwards, penetrate the grey matter of the corpora striata 
(R R), which they here divide into two distinct masses, and finally reach the medullaiy 
substance of the upper part of the hemisphere. Lying immediately upon the anterior 
commissure, close to the median line, are two bodies, which, taken together, present a 
surface broad from side to side, slightly concave above, nearly flat below, and rounded 
off at the outer inferior angles. These consist mostly of grey substance, with some white 
fibres, especially collected into two bands close to the median line (the roots of the 
columns of the fornix). These bodies are the two lateral halves of the y&j much 
thickened and depressed ventricular septum. Below they are in contact with the anterior 
commissure, on each side with the cavity of the lateral ventricle, above with a white 

* A partial exception was shown in tiie Two-toed Slotbv 
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transverse band. This band, lying at the bottom of the great longitudinal fissure of 
the cerebrum, is the one previously mentioned as the superior transverse commissure. 
Traced outwards, its fibres, spreading into an extremely thin layer, form the upper 
and inner boundary of the. superior portion of the lateral ventricle. They have a regular 
curve, outwards, upwards, and finally inwards, losing themselves in the medullary sub- 
stance of the hemisphere at its upper and inner angle. Their internal concave border 
is in contact with a fold of cortical grey matter, surrounding a deeply penetrating sulcus, 
which from the very bottom of the longitudinal fissure runs outwards and then upwards 
in the hemisphere, and which, as shown in the previous section, is continuous with the 
hippocampal sulcus in the posterior part of the hemisphere. The lateral ventricle, as 
seen in this section, is prolonged to a considerable height in the hemisphere, but other- 
wise its relations are similar to those of the same part in the placental mammals. 

Figs. 3 & 4, Plate XXXVIIL are taken from the brain of the Wombat {Phasoilomya 
vomhatm). In general form the cerebral hemispheres are more depressed and elongated 
than those of the Kangaroo, and the temporal lobe obtains a comparatively slight 
development. Corresponding with this general elongation, the ventricular aperture 
and the surrounding parts have a wider curve backwards. The essential characters are, 
liowever, precisely the same. The anterior commissure attains an equal magnitude. 
The superior transverse commissure has the same form and relations, and the con- 
tinuation of the hippocampal sulcus extends above it, though it is not prolonged to 
quite the same extent on the anterior lobe. Seen in transverse section, the septum is 
narrower from side to side. 

The large carnivorous Marsupial, the Thylacine {Thylacinus cymce^halua)^ so widely 
separated in external characters from both the Kangaroo and Wombat, shows the same 
general peculiarities of cerebral organization, but attended with a smaller development 
of the superior transverse commissure, especially of its anterior part, and a greater reduc- 
tion of the thickness of the interventricular septum (see Plate XXXYIII. figs. 5 & 6). 

Dissections of the brains of Phdlangista mlpina and of Lidelphia virginiana have 
yielded similar results, so that it may be presumed that the principle upon which the 
cerebral commissures are arranged is uniform throughout the Marsupial Order. 

Of the two genera of Monotremes, 1 have only had the opportunity of dissecting the 
brain of one, the Echidna. This most remarkable brain, with its laigely developed and 
richly convoluted hemispheres, conforms in the main with the Marsupial type in the 
disposition of the commissures, but in detail presents a still further deviation from the 
ordinary mammalian form. As seen in Plate XXXYIII. fig. 7, the anterior commissure 
is as lai^e relatively as in the Marsupials. Above it is seen the section of the superior 
transverse commissure, very much reduced in extent, and in which the two portions, 
upper and lower, observed in the Kangaroo are no longer distinguishable. Its relations 
to the hippocampal sulcus, to the ventricular aperture, to the columns of the fornix, to 
the precommissural fibres, and to the lateral ventricles are however the same, so that 
whatever parts of the placental mammalian brain are represented by this commis- 
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sure in the Kangaroo, are also represented by it, though in a reduced degree, in the 
Echidna. Perhaps the greatest change is in the extreme reduction of the septum, as 
best seen in the thmsverse section (Plate XXXVIII. fig. 8). In dissecting the brain 
from above, the fibres of the superior commissure are found to spread out into a delicate 
layer roofing in the ventricles quite to the anterior part of the hemisphere, as described 
in the Kangaroo. 

Having described the actual condition of an important and well-marked region of the 
cerebrum in several members of the two great groups of the Mammalia, it now remains 
to trace out the relation that the several structures entering into the formation of this 
region bear to one another in each of the two groups. It will be necessary also to 
inquire how far the results brought out by the present method of examination are in 
accordance with the views generally received. 

At the outset a distinct confirmation is afforded by the dissections recorded in this 
paper, of the great fact, first observed by Professor Owen, that the brains of animals of 
the orders Marsupialia and Monotremata present certain special and peculiar characters, 
by which they may be at once distinguished from those of other mammals. The appear- 
ance of either a transverse or longitudinal section would leave no doubt whatever as to 
which group the brain belonged. In the differentiating characters to be enumerated, 
some members of the higher section present a considerable approximation to the lower ; 
but, as far as is known at present, there is still an interval between them imconnected 
by any intermediate link. 

The differences are manifold, but all have a certain relation to, and even a partial 
dependence on, each other. 

They may be enumerated under the following heads : — 

1. The peculiar arrangement of the folding of the inner wall of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere. A deep fissure, with corresponding projection within, is continued forwards 
from the hippocampal fissure, almost the whole length of the inner wall. In other 
words, the hippocampus major, instead of being confined as it is, at least in the higher 
forms of placental mammals, to the middle or descending cornu of the lateral ventricle, 
extends up into the body of the ventricle, constituting its inner wall. 

2. The altered relation (consequent upon this disposition of the inner wall) and the 
very swia.!! development of the upper transverse commissural fibres (corpus callosum). 

3. The great increase [in amount, and probably in function, of the inferior set of 
transverse commissural fibres (anterior commissure). 

These propositions must now be considered a little more closely. Arguing from our 
knowledge of the development of the brain in placental mammals (for of that of the 
marsupials we have at present no information), it may be supposed that the first- 
named is also first in order of time in the gradual evolution of the cerebral structures. 
Before any trace of the budding out of the fibres which shoot across* the chasm sepa- 
rating the two hollow sac-like hemispheres, before the differentiation of a portion of the 
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septal area into the anterior commissure, that remarkable folding of the inner wall, indi- 
cated by the deep furrow on the surface and the corresponding rounded projection in 
the interior, has already become distinctly manifest, and the future form of the ventri- 
cular cavity, with its elevations and depressions, has been sketched out Now the first 
rudiment of the upper transverse commissure is found undoubtedly at the spot after- 
wards situated near its middle — that part to which in the lowest placental mammals it 
is almost entirely confined. This spot is situated a little way above and in front of the 
anterior end of the ventricular aperture, at the upper edge of the region of adherence of 
the two hemispheres (the future septal area). In the placental mammals this part is in 
direct relation to the great mass of the internal medullary substance of the hemispheres, 
which have to be brought into communication. In the Marsupial, on the other hand, 
the prolonged internal convolution or hippocampus extending up to and beyond this 
part, forms the inner wall of the hemisphere from which the fibres pass across, and it 
is necessarily through the medium cf this convolution, and following the circuitous 
course of its relief in the ventricle, that the upper part of the hemisphere alone can be 
brought into connexion. 

Can this transverse commissure, of which the relation is so disturbed by the dispo- 
sition of the inner wall of the hemisphere, be regarded as homologous with the entire 
corpus callosum of the placental mammals 1 or is it, as has been suggested by Professor 
Owen, to be looked upon as only representing the psalterial fibres or transverse com- 
missure of the hippocampi? Undoubtedly a large proportion of its fibres do come 
under the latter category. But even if they should nominally be all so included, it is 
important to bear in mind that we have still a disposition in the marsupial brain very 
different from that which would remain in the brain of any placmital mammal after the 
upper and main part of the corpus callosum had been cut away. In the latter case the 
commissure of a very small part of the innet wall of the hemisphere alone is left, that 
part folded into the hippocampus. In the former there is a commissure, feeble it may 
be, but radiating over the whole of the inner wall, from its most anterior to its posterior 
limits. Granted that only the psalterial fibres are represented in the upper commissure 
of the marsupial brain, why should the name of “ corpus callosum ” be refused to it ? 
These fibres are part of the great system of transverse fibres bringing the two hemi- 
spheres into connexion with each other ; they are inseparably mingled at the points of 
contact with the fibres of the main body of the corpus callosum, and are only separated 
from it in consequence of the peculiar form of the special portions of the hemisphere 
they unite. Indeed, as mentioned before, they are not more distinct than is the part 
called “ rostrum *’ in front. And although they blend at each extremity with the fibres 
of the diverging posterior crura of the fornix, they certainly cannot be in any sense 
confounded with that body, the essential character of which is that it is a longitudinal 
commissure consisting of two halves closely applied in the middle, but each composed 
of fibres belonging to a single hemisphere only. 

But is the main part of the corpus callosum of the placental mammal not also repre- 
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sented by the upper and anterior part of the transverse band passing between the hemi- 
spheres of the marsupial brain 1 The most important and indeed crucial test in deter- 
mining this question, is its position in regard to the septum ventriculorum, and especially 
the precommissural fibres of the fornix. Without any doubt in all marsupial and 
monotremo IRiimals examined (sufficient to enable us to affirm without much hesitation 
that it is the character common to all) it lies above them, as distinctly seen in the trans- 
verse sections. Moreover, passing outwards into the hemispheres, it overarches or forms 
the roof of the lateral ventricles of the cerebrum. This is precisely the same relation- 
ship as that which occurs in Man and all other mammalia. 

The defective proportions of the part representing the great transverse commissure 
of the placental mammal, which appears to me to result from, or, at all events, to be 
related to the peculiar conformation of the wall of the hemisphere, must not lead to 
the inference that the great medullary masses of the two halves of the cerebrum are by 
any means “disconnected.” The want of the upper fibres is compensated for in a 
remarkable manner by the immense size of the anterior commissure, the fibres of which 
are seen radiating into all parts of the interior of the hemisphere. There can be little 
doubt but that the development of this commissure is, in a certain measure, comple- 
mentary to that of the corpus callosum. That it is not simply correspondent with the 
large size of the olfactory ganglion, as Professor Owen has suggested, is shown by the 
fact that in the Hedgehog and some other placental mammals this ganglion attains a 
far greater proportionate volume than in many marsupials, and yet the commissure is 
very considerably smaller. 

In descending the series from Man to the Placental Mammals of lowest cerebral 
organization, the great change in the condition of the corpus callosum has been seen to 
be, the disappearance of the rostral portion, and the coincident greater development of 
the posterior folded or psalterial portion ; the latter being connected with the relative 
increase of the hippocampal region of the cerebrum. In the brain of the marsupial a 
change of precisely the same nature is carried to an excess. There is, however, as far as 
my observations show, no structure characteristic of the higher group which is absent in 
the lower. 

The step from the marsupial or monotreme brain to that of an animal belonging to 
one of the lower vertebrate classes is very great. Indeed it is difficult to see in many of 
the peculiarities of their brain even an approach in the direction of that of the bird. 
We may allow that the diminution of the volume of the corpus callosum leads bn to its 
entire absence ; but in the great development of the anterior commissure is presented a 
special characteristic of the lowest group of mammalia, most remarkable because it is 
entirely lost in the next step of descent in the vertebrate classes. The same may be 
said of the cerebral folding constituting the hippocampus major. 

Plate XXXVI. figs. 6 & 6 are views of the brain of a Goose, corresponding to those 
given of the various mammals. The smooth, thin, inner wall has no trace of that folding 
upon itself which gives rise to the hippocampus major in the mammal. In this respect 
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there is a vast difference from the brain of the marsupial. The ventricular aperture (0 O) 
is extremely reduced. Its upper border may be properly compared to the fornix, and 
the thickened part of the inner wall (G), above and in front of the small anterior com- 
missure (F), evidently corresponds to the lower part of the septal area and precommissural 
fibres, as well seen in the transverse section. The walls of the hemispheref are in close 
apposition at this part, as the two lateral halves of the septum are in the mammals; 
but a distinct band of fibres passing across the middle line from one hemisphere to the 
other, above the anterior commissure, has never yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. The 
homology of the minute and delicate transverse lamella of nerve-substance, described by 
A. Mkckel as situated above the ventricular aperture posterior to the anterior commis- 
sure, is very questionable. 

Great as is the difference between the placental and implacental mammal in the mode 
and extent of the connexion between the two lateral hemispheres of the cerebrum, it is 
not to be compared with that which obtains between the latter and the oviparous verte- 
brate. 

Description op the Plates. 

All, except fig. 3, Plate XXXVI., are from original dissections. For convenience of 
comparison the cerebral hemispheres are reduced to the same absolute length. 

PLATE XXXVI. 

Fig. 1. Inner surface of the right cerebral hemisphere. Human brain. 

Fig. 2. Vertical transverse section (through the anterior commissure). Human brain. 

Fig. 3. Development of the Human brain (after F. Schmidt). I. Sixth week. II. Eighth 
week. III. Tenth week. IV. Sixteenth week. V. Sixth month. 

Fig. 4. Brain of Kangaroo {Macr&i^ Bennettii) dissected from above, natural size. A 
portion of the extremely delicate great transverse commissure (B) has been 
removed on the left side to show the structures lying beneath it 
Fig. 6. Brain of Goose. Inner surface of right hemisphere. 

Fig. 6. Brain of Goose. Vertical transverse section. 

PLATE XXXVII. 

Fig. 1. Brain of Sheep. Inner surface of cerebral hemisphere. 

Fig. 2. Bmin of Sheep. Vertical transverse section. 

Figs. 3 & 4. Brain of Rabbit. 

Figs. 5 & 6. Brain of Sloth {CholoBpM didactylua). 

Figs. 7 & 8. Brain of Hedgehog {Erinaceus mropceus). 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 

Figs. 1 & 2. Brain of Kangaroo {Macropus ma^cr). 

Figs. 3 & 4. Brain of Wombat {PhascoUmys vovniatus). 
Figs. 5 & 6. Brain of Thylacine {Thylacinus cynocephalus). 
Figs. 7 & 8. Brain of Echidna {Echidna hystrix). 


Explanation of the Lbttebs used in all the Fioukes. 


A. Crus cerebri, divided between thalamus 

opticus and corpus striatum. 

B. Body of corpus callosum. 

C. Genu of corpus callosum. 

D. Rostrum of corpus callosum. 

E. Splenium of corpus callosum. 

F. Anterior commissure. 

G. Septal area. 

H. Septum lucidum. 

I. Frecommissural^bres. 

K. Body of fornix. 

L. Columns of fornix. 


M. Corpus fimbriatum. Edge of posterior 

crura of fornix. 

N. Psalterial fibres of corpus callosum. 

O. Ventricular aperture. 

P. Fascia dentata. 

Q. Hippocampal sulcus. 

R. Corpus striatum. 

S. Third ventricle. 

T. Peduncles of pineal body. 

U. Thalamus opticus. 

V. Corpora quadrigemina. 
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XIV. On the Secctactic Points of a Plane Curve. 

By William Spottiswoode, M.A., F.B.S.j &c. 

Beceired June 15, — ^Road Juno 15, 1865. 

The beautiful equation given by Professor Cayley (Proceedings of the Boyal Society, 
vol. xiii. p. 653) for determining the sextactic points of a plane curve, and .deduced, as 
I understand, by the method of his memoir “ On the Conic of Five-pointic Contact ” 
(Philosophical Transactions, vol. cxlix. p. 371), led me to inquire how far the formulce 
of my own memoir “ On the Contact of Curves ” (Philosophical Transactions, vol. clvii. 
p. 41) were applicable to the present problem. 

The formulae in question are briefly as follows: If U=0 be the equation of the curve, 
H=0 that of its Hessian, and V=(a, 6, g, A)(ar, y, 2)*=0 that of the conic of 
five-pointic contact ; and if, moreover, a, /3, y being arbitrary constants, 

*=«*+^y+y*> 1 

□ =(,3,U-^3,U)3,+(«3.U-y3.U)a,+((3d.U-«3,U)a„ J ‘ 

then, writing as usual 

b^U=w, byU=t>, b.U=«;; B,H=r, 

bJU=w,, . . B,B,U=w', . . BJH=p,, . . . . 

<3[=y,w,— m'*, . . 4f=t>V— w,w, . . 
vy— «;/3=X, w/3— v«=r, 

the values of the ratios a: h \ c’.f: g ihvxe determined by the equations 

v=o, nyssO, □•v=o, 0 ^= 0 , 0^=0 

Now, if at the point in question the curvature of U be such that a sixth consecutive 
point lies on the conic V, the point is called a sextactic point ; and the condition for this 
will be (in terms of the above formulm) □•V=0. From the six equations V=0, 
□ V=0, . . □‘V=0, the quantities a, 6, e,/, A can be linearly eliminated; and the 
result will be an equation which, when combined with U=0, will determine the ratios 
x\y\z^ the coordinates of the sextactic points of U. But the equation so derived con- 
tains (beside other extraneous factors) the indeterminate quantities «, y, to the 
degree 16, which consequently remain to be eliminated. Instead therefore of pro- 
ceeding as above, I eliminate a, j3, y beforehand, in such a way that (W=0 repre- 
senting any one of the series V=sO, □V=0, . . from which ec, /3, y have been already 
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eliminated) the equations W=0, DWssO, D’WssO are replaced by 

u V w wH ' ' 

where w is a numerical factor, and 

A=(a c, jr, (B, ^)(d„ B„ d.)* (6) 

To this preliminary transformation the first section of the paper is devoted ♦. The 
second section contains the actual elimination of the constants of the conic, and the 
reduction of the resultant to six forms, X,=0, ^¥1=0, ^=0, ?,'=0, ^'=0; 

of which I and ;fiSl and iWi', ^ and differ respectively only by one and the same 
numerical factor, viz. (»— 2}*. All these forms, however, contain extraneous factors, 
the determination of which is the object of the remainder of the paper. The third 
section is devoted to the establishment of some formulee of reduction, the demonstra* 
tions of which are rather too long to be conveniently inserted in what would otherwise 
be their more natural place (§ 4). Besides these I have established many others of a 
like nature ; but the specimens here given will doubtless suffice to suggest the mode of 
proof of the rest to any one desirous of pursuing the subject further. In the fourth 
'section it is shown that all six forms IL, . . H', . . are divisible by the Hessian of U, and 
that I, IL' are also divisible by m*, iM, iH' by and ^ by w*, and that the result 
of these divisions is a single expression of the degree 12»~27. 


§ 1. Preliminary Transf&rrnation, 

The first two equations of the system (3) are, as is well known, equivalent to the 
following, viz. 


U V w * 


( 6 ) 


where is indeterminate. The third equation, viz. □*V=0, when written in full, is 

Now w being the degree of U, we may without difficulty establish the following formulae 
given by Cayley (L c. p. 381) : 

(n— l)tt* z= — — Cy*, 

(n— 1)«* =— Cd?*+2(®;W!— Slz*, 

(»— 1 )w*= — + 2^ya?— 

' ( 8 ) 

(»— l)w = — 

(«— 1 )««« = Syx + %•— 

(»~l)w=— Jfzar— , 


♦ In a paper recently published in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics/ voL vii. p. 114, 1 have given a 
transformation having the same object in view ; but its form is partial and in some sense incomplete, and the 
mode of proof less direct and obvious than that given in the text. 
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whence writing 

0=(a, 6, <?,/, g, AX«> 

we may derive 

(»— 1)X* = — X*a[4*2Xar(a[«+5li3+^y)— 

(n-lK =-i’a5+2Xy(5^a+35^+4ry)-y*<E>, 

(n-iy =-i*C+2^«(6«+4r/3+Cy)-«*<I>, 

(n— l)p = — i*4r+i!?(1|a+B/3 +4ry)+^y(®«+4r/3+Cy) —gz^, 
(w— l)vX =— i*(5+Xar((©a+4r/3+Cy)+fe(2[a+3^/3+0y)— 

(n— l)Xf6=— i*5H-iy(9[«+®^+6y)+^(?^«+3S(3+jry)— 

But, as will be found on calculating the exprciJions, 
(w-l)DX=Xa«+1^/3+<0y)-a;0, 

(n— l)D|M.=i(l^a+35/3+4ry)— y4>, ► 

(n— !)□!» =X((®a+4fif3+Cy)— 

so that 

(n— 1)*X’ =— S*a+2(w— l>FDX+a:“<I>, 

(«-l)V =-^*3B+2(«-l)yD/x+y»^, 

(n— 1)V =— i*C+2(»— l)a!Dv+a!*0, 

* • • 

(n—iyfA¥ =— ^•4f+(n— IXyDv ■j-zO(A)+gz^, 

(n—lpx =-i*iB+(n—lXz OK+a:a»)+zx^, 
(n—l)\t, = ^i^+(n-~lXa:OfA+gO^)+ag^. ^ 


( 9 ) 



01) 


( 12 ) 


Hence, if m be the degree of V, 

j»-.i)*{x*d;v4-/^»d;v+v»bjv+2(pb,B.v+»>xbAV+?^BAV)} 

= -na, B, C, jr, a, 5&)A, VV+2(n-l)(w-l)(DXd.V+a|t*d,V+Di-b.V), 

whence, substituting in (7), and bearing in mind that 

(«— l)91w+^«’+<0w)=Har, 

(w— l)^w+35»+4rw)=Hy, [ (13) 

(n— 1)(8^ +4ro + Cw)=H«, 

we have 


(n-l)’(l+?^:^)(DX8.V+a/*8,V+ai'3.V)-i*(a,38,«,i'.®.»)(3»3pa.)’V=0. 

But 

□x3.V+D|tfcb,V+ □AV=^wnx+vD/E6+wDi') 

=;j~ {(3[« +5&V+ 0w)ci + (^w4-B»+<jrw)^+(®»+;f«+Cw)y } 


_ fl8* 


H, 


4x2 
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so that (7) finally takes the forms 

. . . ( 14 ) 

or, in the case where Y is a conic, and consequently m=:2, 

a«+3Bj+C<!+2(Jf/+®y+»»)-i^4H=0: (16) 

and in general making v=l+ > (14) takes the form indicated above, viz. 


or 


AV-wm=0, *1 

tt V ^ to wHV 


(16) 


§ 2. Elimination of the Constanta of the Conic of Five-pointic Contact. 

Before proceeding to the application of the formulae (16) to the investigation of the 
sextactic points, it will be convenient to premise that if s, t be any two homogeneous 
functions of dr, y, 2 , the nature of the operation A is such that 

As#=dA^+«As+2(!a[, 3B, C, Jf, 1I)(5 a V> V» • • (17) 

and also that 

AV=3H, Aw=p, A® = 2 -, Aw=r (18) 

This being premised, our first object is to establish an equivalent for □*V=sO, divested 
of the extraneous quantities a, /3, y. Now, since 

i(t)B.V~«;B,V)=arDV, 

X(w3,V-«B.V)=yDV, 

J(wByV- t;b,V)=«DV, 

and D^ssO, it follows that 

Ja(i;B,V-wB,V)=XDV+arD*V, 
>n(wB.V-wB.V)=|i®DV+yD*V, 
ia(wB,V- »B,V)= »nv+«o*V; 

and consequently not only do «B,V, wB,V— t>B,V vanish with DV, 

but, when this is the case, □(»B,V— wB^V), .. vanish with D’Y. The same will 
ob\iously be the case if the operation □ be continued ; so that, in general terms, we 
may, by operating upon trB.Y— wB,Y, . . with the symbol, □, 0, 1, 2, . . times, form a 
system of equations equivalent to that formed by operating on Y with the same symbol 
1, 2, 3, . . times. And if we represent any of the three quantities «B,Y— -wB^Y, . . by W, 
the equations W=s0, DWssO, □•W=0 will be equivalent to the system 

B,W ByW 3.W AW 


u 


V 


. . (19) 
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analogous to (16). More generally, if 

A,=t»A— 

A,=t; A— 

A,=wA— 

and if A' stands for any of the three symbols A„ A,, A„ then the equations y=0, 
□V=0 are equivalent to 

la.V=l3,V=i3,V; 

the equations □•V=0, □*V=0 are equivalent to 

i3,A'V=i3,A'V=i3,A'V. 

Similarly, if A" stands for any one of ‘the symbols A„ A,, A„ either the same as A' or 
not, then □‘VssO, □‘V=0 are equivalent to 

jB.A"AV=iB,A"A'V=,7b,A"A'V, 

and so on indefinitely, for □*‘V=0, □“^‘V=0. If the series should terminate with 
□“V:=0, e. g. □*V=0, then the last equivalent would be A'"A"A'V=:0, where A'" 
stands, like A", for any one of the symbols A„ A,, A, indifferently. The form W, 
however, presents peculiar advantages for the application of the operations A, as will 
be more fully seen in the sequel. And it follows from what has been said above that, 
if W retain the same signification as before, we may replace the equations W=0, 
□W=0 (and consequently the equations □V=0, □*V=0) by 

I3,w=ia,w=i3,w, 

and in the same way the equations □•W=0, □’W=0 (and consequently □*V=0, 
□-V=0)by 

;A'3.W=jA'8,W=5A'B,W, 

and so on. I do not, however, propose on the present occasion to pursue the general 
theory further. 

Returning to the problem of the sextactic points, and forming the equations in W 
(19), we have 

3.V- »a,v)=;3,(ii a,v- »a,v)=i3^t> a.v-ica,v)=^ a(» a,v-»a,v) 
iax»3.v-Ba.v)=;a^»3.v-«a,v)=iax»3.v-«a.v)=^A(«a,v-»a,v) . 
j3.(»a,v— »3,v)=ja/«8,v— «8,v)=ja^«3,v— »a,v)=j^A(»a,v— »a.v). 
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But since W is of the degree w, gr, = 1 + — 3. Also since B,V, d^V, are 

linear in ar, y, a, it follows that Ad,V=0, AByV=0, AB*V=0; hence, applying the 
formulee (17), (18), * 

Avh,Y=qb,V+2{gi . . 4r. . )(<(/, t>„ t*')(B2d.V, d.B.V, dJV). 

But since 

S[w'H-3&Wi+^'=0, ^«/+3B«i+6w'=H, ®tt/+4rv,+Ctt'=0, 

it follows that 
Similarly, 

so that (20) become 


A«B.V=jB.V+2HB,b.V. 

AwB,V=:rb,V+2Hb.b,V, 


OTJ 

jd.V-/-ByV=^(w'd.V-i/ ^,Y+2vg -2wA)= . . 

oTJ • 

rB.V-i)d.V=^(«/ 5,V-M,B.V+2wa-2«^)= . . 

i>B,V-jb,V=^(w,d,V-«>'b.V+2w4-2m)= . . , 
whence, multiplying by j), r respectively, and adding, we have 


( 21 ) 


0= 

p «, d,V 

+2 

p u a 



q «/ 


q V h 

• 


r «/ B.V 

1 

r V) g 

i 


( 22 ) 


Substituting for d,V=:^, dyV=^, b,V=^, (22) becomes 


P 

u 

2a—dUi 

ii 

o 

S 

V 

2h-‘dv[f 


r 

w 

2g—6^ 

i 


and writing 

vr~~wq=Xt wp— wr=Y, iiq-^vp=Zi 


(23) 


(23) takes the form 


«,X+«/Y+</ Z=P 
«/X+t;, Y+m'Z=Q . . . . 
Y“^w,Z~R, ^ 

2(aX+AY+i^Z)-<JP=0 ; 


(24) 


or finally substituting 2((ut-\-hg-\-gz)=:6Ui and forming similar equations in Q and R, 
we have the system 


a(«X-a?P)+A(«Y-yP)+^(MZ-aP)=0 
A(e X-(rQ)+6(e Y-yQ)+^« Z~aQ)=0 
^(wX— a:R) +^wY--yR)+c(wZ— aR)=:0, 


( 26 ) 
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which may be regarded as the three forms by any one of which □*V=sO may be 
replaced. Before proceeding further, it will be convenient to notice that the quanti* 
ties «X— a?P, . . are capable of being transformed in a manner which will be useful 
hereafter, as follows 


i. e. 


Pa?=XM,a?+(W— 

=Xt<,a7+(wtt>'— 2H— jy— «;«) 
=:X(w,a:+ w'y + 1 / 2 )+ 3(m— 2)H(wtt/ — tn/) 

=(w— 1 }mX+3(w— 2)H(«w«;'— W), 

— MX+a?P=(w— 2 ){mX— 3H(W — «w')} 

— MY+yP=(«— 2){wY— 3II(ww,— W )} 

— wZ +2 P=(w--2){wZ — 3H(mi/ — w, )}. 


(28) 


Returning to (26), and taking any one of the three as W, we shall have for □*V=0, 
□‘V=0, □‘V=0, 

«B,(wX--irP)+AB,(MY— yP)+yB,(wZ— 2?)— 6^u =0 ] 
aBy(wX— arP)+Ab,(«Y— yP)+yB,(MZ-2P)- =0 

j?P)4-A^,(mY— yP)+yd,(wZ-- 2 P)— =0 

aA(wX— a?P)+AA(MY— yP)+yA(MZ— 2 P)— ^ 


and similar groups may be formed from the other two equations of (26). Now as (27) 
contain only three out of the six constants a, . . jfi . . , and the single indeterminate ^ 2 , they 
are sufficient for the elimination in view, and give for the equation whereby the sextactic 
points are to be determined. 


S^wX-^P) B,(ttY-yP) B,(ttZ~2P) u 
3,(mX-^P) B,(ttY-yP) B,(mZ-2P) u 
5,(MX-(rP) B,(MY-yP) l,{uZ-zV) w 
A(wX-a:P) A(wY-yP) A(ttZ-2P) 



(28) 


which, in virtue of (26), may also be written in the form 
b,{wX— 3H)in/— w«/)} d,{wY— 3 H(wm,— mi/)} 3,{mZ— 3H(mi/— t«<,)} u 
b,{MX— 3H)»i/— ttw')} b,{wY— 3II(«;w,— ttu')} S,{M^--3H(tti/— w,)} v 
b,{«X-3H)»t/-W)} B,{MY-3H(wt«,-Mt/)} d.{wZ-3H(W-tw,)} w 
A{ttX— 3H)®t/— W)} A{wY— 3H(«;tt,— W)} A{ttZ— 3 H(W— ®m,)} WaH 



/ 


with similar expressions in v, Q ; w, R. Calling (28) and (29) 2., I' respectively, we 
may designate the entire group of six forms, three of the form (28), and three of the 
form (29) by 


i;=0, iM=0, ^=0, ll'=0, 4H'=0, ^=0 (30) 
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And as 2,, differ only in respect of a numerical factor, any other fsictor that can be 
predicated of |L may be afSrmed of H', and vice versd ; and similarly for the other pairs 

MM': 


$ 3 . Formulae of Seduction. 

The degree of the expressions (28) or (29) is 18»— 36; it remains to show that existence 
of certain extraneous factors, which when divided out will reduce the degree to 12n— 27, 
and at the same time render the three forms identical. But before entering upon this, 
it will be convenient to premise the following formulee, the first group of which are easily 
verified. 


5^Z-aY=3(«-2)H« 

«X-arZ=8(«-2)Hi; 

a;Y-yX=3(»-2)Hw 


— «B,Y =(3w— 7)t<p— (»— l)i«p +3(n— 2)H«, 
=(3n— 7 )m 2' — (»— l)t2> +3(»--2)Htt/ 
yb,7i -ab,Y=(3w-7)wr -(«-l)wp+3(n-2)H»' 

zb^-^xbJL =(3n— 7)tjp — (w— l)**^' -|-3(w— 2)H«/ 
zb^—xb^ =(3«— 7)t;ig' —{n—l)aq +3(n— 2)H®, 
*b,X— ird,Z =(3w— 7)w — (»— l)wg'+3(»— 2)H«' 



xb^ — yd^=(3n— 7)«3?— (»— l)Mr +3(»— 2)Hi/ 
a?3,Y — y9yX=(3w— 7)wg'— (w— l)w +3(»~2)Hi(^ 
xb^ — yd^=(3w— 7)«;r — (n— l)wr +3(»— 2)H«;,. > 


An4 writing 


then also 


-P.=Xi>,+Yf'+Z2' 

-Q.=Xf^+Y^,+V ■ 
-R.=X2'+Yy+Zr„ ^ 


. (31) 


. (32) 


Ya^-ZS,Y= -(J)P +ttP,) 
Yb/.-Zd,Y= -(i)Q+«Q,) 
Yb,Z— Zd,Y =s — (|)R 4 -wRi) 


Zd^-Xd^=:-( 2 P+wP,) XB.Y-Yd^=-(rP+ioP,) 
Z3,X--Xd^=-((?Q+»Q,) Xb,Y-YbpC=-(rQ+foQ,) 
Zbpj:-.Xb,Z=-(jR+i>R,) Xb,Y-YB;S=-(rR+«>R,), 



Moreover, writing with Professor Catlet, 


(a, 35, C, jr, (0, »)(B., b„ B.)*H=I2 

» A=(aA aA a A a./, a a a.»)(a., a„ a,)*H, ifit = ... 3,08= 


( 34 ) 
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and noticing that 


and that 


H, Qo), 

AX= vbfQu'—wdfQv ] 

Z!kY 

~ i^d^Qu] 


• • • • 


(35) 


(36) 


then we have 


Y AZ -Z AY=tt Jac. (U, H, Qy) yAZ -2 AY=(5n-12)QM 
Ti AX-XAZ =a Jac. (U, H, Q^) zAK-wAZ =(6n-l2)Qv 
XAY-YAX=wJac.(U, H, 12„) arAY-yAX=(5n-12)Qw. 


(37) 


(38) 


Again, if a', ». c', jr, 0. be the same quantities with respect to H that 
91, 3B, C, JT, 6, are with respect to U, *. e. if 3'=?,r,— p'*, . . 4r=jV— p,p', . • , 
and if « 

0=(a', 3B'. C', JT'. (0', 3&')Kt;, wr 
^=(91, B, C, jr, (g, j|)(i>, r)». , 

then 

Ui 3,Y B^s=Jac. («, Y, Z,)=Wi t/p--M,r+wp,— wjp+«r'— tp, 

10 ' byY 3,Z «/ u'p-yri-wr’ —up' v/g—v,p-\-tigi—vj^ 

tj 3,Y </ Wip— «' r+tpg^ — Mr, i/ g-— M'p+tp'— 

3n-7i 


=Hp*— GpM+(3p, +3^r' + 62 ')pw =Hp*— QpM+^£^Hp*+iMd,0, 
+(^&l>i+2Br' +4rg')pt> 

+(^i +4rr' +Cg' )pw 

+(9['«i +W+0v)u* 

+(^'«i+B'w' +4r'«')wv 

+(®'m, + 4rw'4-C v ' )mw 


=Hp* 

+3B2i -f J^')i>M 
+(!&J>.+35r' +4r2')p« 

+(®l>i+<fr' +Cg')«p 

+((g'M, +4rv+cv)wM 

-((gg' +4^ +Cr, )pM 
+(3 '«i+^V+ 6 V)m* 

+(fe'wi+3SV+4rt/)Mv 

Similarly, 

Jac. (m, Z, X)=M, M,g— w^p+Mr'— tjp, M/r— 

ufg—v^p'\‘Ugx—vt^ ©,r —u^g+tp^— tog, 

o' t/g— m'p+mp'— tJg* M'r—to,g+or,-— 

4 T 


HDCCCLXV. 
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=Hpg'-QiW— (9[r' =Hjpj-Qp«+it>B,0„+^^Hpy 

- W +4^' +Cr, )ijp - fl&r' H-aS^, +4^')«^ 

-f:(0r' +jr2'i +Ci)')wp — (^r' +4r?i+Cp>r 

“(iSr' +4^5', +(9[>^ 

+35?, +4ry)tt? +(lr' +35?,+4^')»P 

+(^'w,+3&V+0'i/)mw +(®»^ +4r?,+C^)')«!P 

+(<0i>i +4r»^ +c?' )«r +(ai>, +5^r' +0?')p 

+(a&i>j +35r' +4r?' )vq +(5^1+35/^ +4r?')!?» 

+(WM,+Bw+4r'i;'y *+(^1 +4r»' +c?')»^ 

+(6'w,+4r'«</+CV)w +^d,0u 

Hence 

Jac. (m, Y, Z)=^~r -(Qi>-R0u> 

Jac. (m, Z, X)=^^^^^Hp?— (Qp~^3,0u)v+|tt3,'I^u-iwd,^u 
Jac.(M, X, Y)=^^^^Hpr— (Q?)— i5,0„)w+^w3.>I^u~|w5,^u 

Jac.(t;, Y, 

Jac.(«, Z,X)=^^^H?»-(Q?-^9,0„> I . (39) 

Jac. {v, X, Y )=^~p H?r— (Q?— i3,0t,)w+^d,'I^u— vd.^u 

Jac.(tt>, Y, Z)=^^ j^^Hrp— (I2r— ^ba0„)M+^B,^u— 

Jac.(w, Z, X)='^-^Hr?— (Qr— |d,0„)D+|»B,^^-^b,>I^„ 

Jac. {w, X, Y)=^^Hr* -(£2r-iB,0„)w. 

Again, 

.r Jac. (tt, Y, Z)+y Jac. (», Y, Z)+2 Jac. (w, Y, Z)=(»— 1) Jac. (U, Y, Z) ; 
whence, bearing in mind that 

•rB,^u+y^,^u+*^.^o=2(3»-. 7)^u, 

.r3,0u+yd,0o+a3,0o=2(«— l)0u, 
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because in the differentiations 3, . . . 3', . . are supposed constant, it follows that 
Jac.(U,Y, Z)=J|^i-H|p+|^'I'-*-^HQ+0|B 
Jac.(U. l. . (40) 


Again, 

M, d,Y d^=u, «'p— M,r+wpi““Wg' Wjg'— it/p-ftt/ — wp, 

«/ d,Y td w^— wV+wr' — tip' w'j'—Dip+tig',— w' 

t/ d,Y t/ w,p— v'r+wj' ~wr, tfq —u'p+uj^—v^ 


+3B2’, +(<6'tti4-jr'w'+CV)«>w 

+(^i +4f^ +Cj')«^+(9i'«i +®'t/)M* 

— w +4rt/)«» 

+(j&i>.+3Br' +4rj')®p 


=i>‘H+^i>’H-Q»p+(a', .-S’, ■■)(.«, o. »)(«.. 

Whence 

Jac. (tt, Y, Z)=“^ Hp* — I2 mp+(<3[', .)(«, », w)(m,, w', v')u 

Jac. (m, Z, Hpj-— Q mj+( 9[', . . JT, . .)K *'> ®i> 

Jac. (w, X, Y)=^~jp Hpr— QMr+(^', . .JT, . .)(w» 


f/)M. 


(41) 


A similar process of reduction conducts to the relation 
Jac. (X, Y, Z)=— (01, . . JT, . .)(p, qy r){p,, /, <?')X-(<3', . . JT, . .)(«» «')(«!> 

-(a, . . jr, . y )Y-(a', . . jr, . .)(«, «»)(«/, «')y 

— (a, . .jT, . S'* ^)(2^»/» (a', . .4^, . -Xu, V, wx®'* “'i)^ 

t 

=-Jac. (U, H, ^u)-Jaa (U, H, 0„). 

Whence also 

Jac. (ttX, mY, ttZ)=w» Jac. (X, Y, Z)+«»|X Jac. («, Y, Z)+ Y Jac. (X, u, Z)+Z Jac. (X, Y, w)} 
= -t«‘Jac.(U, H, %). 
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The resultant equation which, when combined with that of the original curve, will 
determine the sextactic points, was exhibited in § 2 under six different forms, there 
designated by 

i:=0, iH=0, ^=0,. r=o, iH'=0, ^'=0. 

« 

Now since I and and ^ and respectively differ only by the numerical 

factor (n’—2)% we shall, in seeking to discover the extraneous factors, employ either 
. . or 1', . . as most convenient for the purpose. And in the first place it will be 
shown that H is a factor of all these expressions. Putting H=0, 1' becomes 

d^uY d,uZ u =0 ; 

dyWX dyWZ V 

b.wX b,aY b,wZ w 
AuX AuY AuZ vji 

also 

A«X=^X+MAX+2Hd^ 

A!iY=i)Y+«AY+2Hb,Y . . 

A?/Z =pZ -)-^AZ +2IId^ ; 

so that the above equation, written in full, is 

UiX UiY -}-wb,Y m,Z +Mb,Z u 

w'X w'Y +wb,Y w/Z H-?<bj,Z t; 

«'X i;'Y+7<b,Y t/Z+?«b,Z w 

p X +mAX+2IIB^ p Y +wAY+2HB,Y p Z +MAZ+2Hb,Z ar,H. 

Although this expression contains terms explicitly multiplied by H, which might on 
the present supposition be omitted, it will still perhaps be worth while to develope it 
completely. Expanding in the usual way, it becomes 

it“X M, b,Y b,Z « 4 -m*Y tt, B,Z w H-w’-Z a, d,Y « +m*B^B,YB;«w 

w' B,Y B,Z 2) «/ B,Z B,X » «/ Bps: ByY B,X B,Y B,Z « 

•if B,Y B,Z v) if B,Z B,X w t/ B,X B,Y w BpC B,Y B,Z w 

p AY AZ wjl p AZ AX «r,H p AX AY «r,H AX AY AZ mjl 

4*11 MiX+mB,X w,Y4-Mb,Y w,Z+«B,Z u 
tt/X-j-ttBpe w'Y4-mB,Y v/Z-\-udgZ v 
w'X+wB.X t/Y+wB.Y i/Z+wB.Z w 
2B,X 2B,Y 2B,Z 


(43) 


(44) 
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In this the coefficient of —p 

u +B,Y u +B,Z Yd^~X3.Y «} 

Zd,Y-YB,Z t> B,Y Xb,Z-Zd,X t; d,Z YBpC-Xb,Y « 

b,X Z6,Y-Yd,Z w d.Y Xd.Z«-ZB^ w • B,Z YS^-XB.Y w 

=^(/)b^+ff^»Y+rd,Z P u 4’w3^+t)d,Y+wB,Z P, m}=Pi P u 

^dyXH-g'd,Y+rB,Z Q v ttd,X+t;byY+wb,Z Q, t> Q, Q v 

2)d^+2b,Y+rd,Z R w wB^+®^«Y+«;b,Z R, w R, R w. 

% 

Now 

M w, P,=^{2(3IPi+BQ,+4rR,)— y(®P,+4rQ,+CR,)} 
w i/ R, 

“ «/ P.= j^{a<®P,+yQ,+CR.)-«(aP.+»Q,+«R,)) 

« V, Qi 

V) u' R, 

« t/ P. = ~{y(aP,+»Q,+®R.)-*(»P.+3BQ.+^K.)) 

V u' Q, 
w w, R, ; 

so that multiplying these equations by X, Y, Z respectively, rad adding, 

» P P. =j^{(aP.+»Q.+«R.)(yZ-*Y) 
oQQ, +(»P,+35Q.+yE,X*X-*Z) 

w R R, +(CP,+;fQ,+CRiX*X-yX)} 

= ?^^H{a«+B»+®i<i)P, +(S»+ilS®+4f«>)Qi+(®»+^*’+®w)Ri) 
= f^H*(P.®+Q^+R.*) 

= 0 . 


( 46 ) 
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Hence the whole expression 

u Yb^-ZB.Y u ^.Y+w, u X3,Y-YB;*C 

v/ V YB,Z-Zd,YdpC «/« ZB^-X3,Za,Y «/ t> XB,Y-YapC d,Z 

. w YB^-Zd.Y t/ w ZB^-Xb,Z b.Y «/ w Xd.Y-Yd;^ d.Z 

. ar,H YAZ-ZAY AX . ZAX~XAZ AY . iir,H XAY-YAX AZ 

\Y u 
B,Y 0 
B^ B.Y B,Z V) 

AX AY AZ «r,H; 

or ill virtue of (33), 

=wMtt, u — (jiP+ttP,) B^+tt, u — (jP+i?P,) B,Y+m, u — (rP+wP,) B^} 

«/ V — (pQ+ttQ,) B,X «/ r — (jQ+«Q,) B,Y v — (rQ+wQ,) B,Z 

\i w —(jiR+ME,) B.X i/ w — (jR+«Ri) ^.Y i/ w — (rR+wR,) B/i 

. «rjH«Jac.(U,H,flu) AX . tsT,H«;Jac.(U,H,Qu) AY • w,HioJac.(U,H,Q„) AZ 

• 

+m’B^ B,Y B^ u 
BpC B,Y B,Z i; 

B^ B,Y B;^ w 
AX AY AZ tiT,H 

=2w*WjH w, P, P+tt* Jac. (U, H, Qu)*^i w P 4 -M*Jac.(U, u P+m*B^ B,Y B^ m 

w'QiQ «/vQ «/©Q ByX ByY B,Z v 

t’'RiR i/wR i/wR B^ B,Y B,Z w 

AX AY AZ 
But 

M. P. P=Z(?&P.+a5Q.+4rR.)-Y(0P,+4rQ.+CR.) 

«/ Q, Q 
i/ R, R 

=«(a B C BXp S >‘XPiQi®i)-?( 3 B C SX“ « »XPi<li®i) 
si„<c =«(a fi C 0 SX? j fXP.Q.R.). 

• (a B £ / 0 »X». ®. »)P,Q.R,)= i H(p.a:+Q<(+R,*)=0, 

also 

(a B c / 0 »x p.QA) = (a • •)(? j >-Xpy j')x 

+(a..xi'j>-x»'j,i>')Y 

+(a..xi>j>'Xj'y<'i)z 

= Jac. (U, H, %). 
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Hence the whole expression above written 

Jac. (U, H, ^ Jac- (U, H, 

But 

SpC b,Y d,Z v 

b.Y w 

AX AY AZ . 
and 

B.Y d.Z =-Jac.(U,H,^tr)-Jac.(U,H, 0u). 

a,Y 

a.x a,Y a,z 

« 

Hence, finally, the whole expression 

=ti’HL.Jac.(U, H, H, Q)-«.Jac.(D, H, 0„)| 

stt’HL.^Jac. (U, H, %)- Jm. (U, H, 0„))- Jac. (U, H, 0„)|, 


. . u 

dyX • « V * 


which is therefore divisible by H«t*. Consequently H is a factor of all the expressions 
i. 1 which was to be proved. 

Although not absolutely necessary to our argument, it is perhaps worth while to show, 
as may readily be done, that % is divisible by u. Omitting the terms explicitly multi- 
plied by u in the first three columns, the equation becomes 

M,X— w,Y— d^P w,Z— d;j!P u =0. 

«/X— b^arP tt/Y—B^P «/Z— B^P v 

«/X-d^P t/Y-B4^P i/Z-d^jP w 

2) X-AiFP+2Hd^ |?Y-AyP-f2HB,Y Z-A«P-|-2Ha.Z w,H 

In this the coefficient of ar,H, 


P=:i(Ya!-Zy) 

»a,p 

+P(ZiF-X8) 

t/d.P 1 +P(Xy-Ya?) 



»a,p 


WiB.P 1 

vfbfV 


+P(w,X+w^-|-t/Z)-P(ar9.P+yd,P+*9.P)-P’, 


which, writing 


K=m «, d,P 


V id B,P 
w d B,P 


-^(n-2)(3HK-f6P)P. 
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Similarly, it will be found that the coefficients of 

(i>Y-AyP+2Hb,Y) 

(;)Z-A?P+2Hb^) 

are 

-.(w-2)(3HK+6P>, 

--(«-2)(3HK+6P>, 

-(w-2)(3HK+6P> 

respectively ; and consequently the whole expression 

= -(„,-2)(3HK+6P*){(i)X- Aa:P+2HBpC)M 

+(i>Y-AyP+2Hb.Y> 

+('i»Z -AzP+2Hb,Z)w-fisr,HP} 

= _(,i_2)(3HK+6P*){~2HP-.2(g. .)(w,e, w)(B.P, b,P, b.P)+«r,HP} 


= — ^ ^^OiXXV-f-UA 




But tar,=s 


- 10(»~2) 

n-1 


, so that the above expression 


=(n-2)(3HK-f-P»)HP. 




-(w~2)(3HK+P)=w 

V 


wU 


w' 


(w— 1 )(m— m) 

P 

S 

r 

3(w-2)II 

3,P B,P 

6(w-2)P 


u 

w 


W, 

w' 

t/ 

— (w— 1 )m 

P 


r 



B,P B.P a?B.P+yB,P+2B.P 

=—(»— 1}m u jp 

V q ByP 
w T B,P; 


(48) 


SO that the whole expression is divisible by w. Similarly, it might be shown that M, 
or M' is divisible by e, and N or N' by w. 

It follows from what has gone before that Cy iH, H', iH', are all divisible by 
• H, that i, I' are divisible by «, iW, S&l by t;, by w, and consequently dividing 
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out those factors, the three expressions ill, ^ are of the form 

Aw* +B,w +0, =0,' 

Aw* *i“C2=0, ' 

A«>*+BsW+Cs=0, 


(49) 


in which the coefficients of w*, w*, w* are the same, viz. the expressions given in (46). 
From these equations it follows that • ^ 

Bi«+Ci _ B3P+Ca _ B3w-f Cg .g0\ 


But as w, w, w do not in general vanish simultaneously, these relations can hold good 
only in virtue of B, being divisible by w, and C, by w* ; B, by w, and C, by w* ; Bg by w and 
Ca by w*. Whence, finally, X, is divisible by Hw®, iM by Hw®, ^ by H«;* ; and ♦he 
degree of the equation is reduced to 

(18»-36)-3(w-.2)-3(w-l)=12«-27. 

Also, since the ratios (B,w+C,):w*, (BaW+Cg):i;*, (BaW+Cj)?^* are in virtue of (60) 
equal (say =B), it follows that 1, iH, i', iH', all lead to the same result, 
* viz. A+B=0, which it was our object to prove. 


4 z 


MDCCCLXV. 




[ «71 ] 


XV. On the Marsupial Pouches^ Mammary Glands, and Mammary ^cstus of the 
Echidna Hystrix. By Professor OwE^^ F.B.3., &c. 

Beoeired February 18, — Read March 2, 1805. 


In’ the year 1834* it was known that the ovum of the Omithorhynchus paradoxus left the 
ovarium with a spherical yelk or vitellus about 1^"' (lines) in diameter, and that, having 
reached the uterine portion of the oviduct, it had acquired a smooth subtransparent 
chorion or outer tunic separated from the proper membrana vitelli by a clear fluid. 
Such ova, usually two in number, had been detected in females killed in the month of 
October, in the left uterus, of sizes ranging from 2^"' to 3^'" (lines) in diameter, without 
any sign of organization of the chorion, or of preparation for placental adhesion on the 
uterine wall. , 

The increase of size in the uterine over the ripe ovarian ovum was due to increase of 
fluid between the chorion and vitelline tunics. 

This fluid, homologous with the albumen of the egg of oviparous vertebrates, did not 
coagulate in alcohol, and the only change presented by the vitellus of the largest 
observed ovum was a separation from the “ food-yelk ” of a “ germ-yelk ” in the form of 
a stratum of very minute granules, adhering to part of the membrana vitelli. There 
was no trace of decidua in such impregnated uteri ; the smooth chorion was firmer than 
that of uterine ova of Modentia ; whence, and for other reasons given in the paper above 
cited, it was inferred “ that the Monotremata are essentially ovo-viviparous.” 

In the same year (1834) I received a young of the Omithorhynchus paradoxus from a 
nest of that animal, discovered by Lieut, the Hon. Lauderdale Maule in the banks of the 
“ Fish Eiver,” Australia. This progeny, Plate XLI. fig. 6, measured in a straight line 
about 2 inches (other admeasurements will be subsequently given) ; it was naked, blind, 
with short, broad, flexible, and softly labiate mandibles; the tongue was proportionally 
large, and reached to near the end of the mandibles ; the mouth was not round, as in the 
mammary foetus of maersupials, but in the form of a wide transverse slit; a pair of small 
nostrils (a) opened upon the upper mandible, and between them was a small prominence 
(e), resembling the knob on the beak of the newly-hatched chick, but softer, and lacking 
the cuticle which had been tom oflF. There was no trace of navel or umbilical cicatrixf . 
The mouth of this yo ung Platypus, or Omithorhynchus, was adapted to be applied to the 
flat teatless areola upon which the numerous lactiferous ducts of the parent opened J, 

• “ On the Ova of the OrniOu>rhy‘nehu$ paradoxus^* Philosophicol Transactions, vol. czziv. p. 655. 

•f « On the Young of the Ondihwhynchu/t paradoxus^* Zoological Transactions, vol. i. p. 221. 

$ On tho Monunary Qlands of tho Philosophical Transactions, vol. cxzii. p. 517. 
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and it was inferred that thus it received the lacteal nourishment with the aid of the com- 
pressor muscle of the large maramai’y gland. 

The principal points in the generation of the Monotremata which remained to be 
determined by actual observation were — 

1st. The manner of copulation. 

2ud. The period of gestation. 

3rd. The nature and succession of the temporary structures developed for the 
support of the fa3tus during gestation. 

4 th. The exact size, condition, and powers of the young at the time of birth. 

5th. The period during which the young requires the lacteal nourishment. 

Gth. The age at which the animal attains its full size. 

“ Notes ” of these desired facts, with indications of the times and places most, likely to 
supply them, have been sent by me far and wide, through Australia and Tasmania ; and 
after the lapse of thirty years, I have been favoured with materials for making some 
further advance in this interesting physiological problem — a small one, it is true, but 
such as seemed to me worthy of being submitted to the Society as an addition to former 
records on the subject contained in the Philosophical Transactions. 

For these materials I am indebted to my friend the accomplished botanist. Dr. Fer- 
dinand Mueller, F.ll.S., of Melbourne, Australia. They consist of a female Echidna 
{Ornithorhynchm Hystrix of Home, Echidna Uystrix of Cuvier, the “Porcupine Ant- 
eater” of the colonists) and her young one, or one of her young, which was observed, 
as the captor suppos(?d, suspended to a nipple when the animal was first secured. After 
five days’ confinement the young was found detached and dead, was put into a bottle of 
spirits, and, with the mother still living, was transmitted from “ Colac Forest,” Victoria, 
the place of capture, to Melbourne. Here the female Echidna was examined by 
Dr. Mueller and Dr. Rudall of Melbourne, and was then transmitted to me, together 
with the young animal, and the following “ Notes” of their dissection. 

“ Brief Notes on the Generative Apparatus of the female Echidna. 

“ The animal being excessively difficult to handle it was immersed in cold water, and 
by these means and the additional use of hydrocyanic acid its life was extinguished. A 
longitudinal incision was made from the orifice of the cloaca upwards to the length of 
about 5 inches. Five larger and some smaller ovules were found an*anged in a grape- 
like manner, the largest measuring from V to 1^"' ” pines] “ in diameter. Fine vessels 
expanded reticularly over the surffice of the ovules. We vainly endeavoured to trace an 
opening at the ovarian end of the oviduct. Oviduct about 2" ” [inches] “ long ; its upper 
extremity expanded and attached to the ovarium. As a probable sign of recent functimial 
activity, were noted a number of large distended veins lying between the layers of the peri- 
toneum. Numerous oval mesenteric glands were seen. * Meatus urinarius ’ lying in the 
inferior wall of the cloaca about from the orifice. The ureter terminates in a con- 
spicuous conical protuberance from 3"' to 4'" long. No other exit for the urine from the 
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bladder being found but the point into which this conical protuberance fits, the ingress 
and egress of the urine, as far as we believe, takes place at the same aperture. In close 
proximity, and lateral to it, the oviducts terminate by slit-like openings. The mucous 
membrane of the thick walls of the oviducts are, at least in the lower portion, longitudi- 
nally folded. The oviducts are suddenly narrowed for about from the lower orifice, 
offering some resistance to the passage of an ordinary sized probe. 

“ The upi)cr portion of the oviduct seems of a structure capable of considerable ex- 
pansion during gestation. The upper portion Was dilated and thin, and a probe could bo 
passed to near one of the ova. The lower portion of the rectum is so large and so capable 
of distension as to admit of the periodical inclusion of the young animal, in case its great 
size should possibly be provided for that purpose, as it is a receptacle large enough for a 
young animal twice the size of that found now with the mother. The fietal young may 
possibly have been extruded prematurely after the capture of the animal. We found 
no cicatrix of an umbilical cord on the abdomen of the young animal. 

“A rough sketch of the young as seen by us is appended (fig. 1). It was 
of a pale colour* ; no apertures for the eyes were yet visible in the skin, nor 
were any tegumentary appendages formed. The finder contends that he saw 
the 3 tf)ung external to the mother and alive. We purposely abstained from 
the internal examination of the young one, so as not to mutilate the only 
specimen available. The four mammary glands at this time are apparently 
quite rudimentary ; they are destitute of nipples, as are those of the Orni- 
thorhynchus. Nor was there the least appearance of milk in these glands. 

From the imperfect means of judging we had, we incline to the opinion that Young Echidna 
the Echidna cannot be oviparous. 

(Signed)’ “James T. Budall. 

“ Feud. Muellek.” 

“ Molboume, August 25, 18G-1.” 

On receiving the specimens I proceeded to examine the female Echidna, and was gra- 
tified by finding unmistakeable evidences of marsupial structure. On each side of the 
abdominal integument, about two inches in advance of the cloaca, and about three inches 
and a half from the base of the tail, there was a semilunar pouch, with an aperture lon- 
gitudinal and directed towards the median line, half an inch in depth and two-thirds of 
an inch in length of aperture, forming a symmetrical pair with their orifices opposite 
each other (Plate. XXXIX. a, b). 

These pouches were not at first apparent, being concealed by the hair which covers 
the under part of the body. It was in turning over this hair in quest of any rudiment of 
nipple, that I came, to my surprise, upon one of the pouches. The first doubt was 
whether it might have been produced by an accidental pressure of the end of a thumb 
or finger in the previous dissection of the animal, which depression had afterwards got 
hard e n ed in the spirit j and to solve that doubt I proceeded to examine the opposite half 

* “ Said originally to bo blight rod.— F . M.” 
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of the ventral integument, when a pouch or inverted fold of precisely similar shape, 
depth, and dimensions appeared, but with the opening turned the opposite way ; the 
folds were closer and less conspicuous on that side, the cavity of the pouch being flatter 
(see section, Plate XL. fig. 3), whence I inferred that the more open pouch {ib. section, 
fig. ’2, c) had been the seat or nest of the very small and probably recently-bom animal, 
whose position there, as in the figure, Plate XXXIX. a, had naturally led the original 
captor of the Echidna to conclude that it was hanging by a nipple. 

No such projection, however, presented itself in any part of the inner surface of either 
pouch ; but at the fundus of each was an “ areola ” or elliptic surface, about four lines 
in diameter (Plate XL. fig. 4), on which, with the pocket lens, could be discerned the 
orifices of about fifty ducts of a gland. The canals or roots of fine scattered hairs and 
several minute white papilloc (ib. fig. 6, p, magn.), about one or two lines apart, on 
which opened sebaceous follicles, were all the appearances characterizing the otherwise 
smooth and even surface of these inflexions of the abdominal integument. 

The contrast which this pouch presents with that of a true marsupial quadruped con- 
taining the mammary foetus* is great; for even in the uniparous species, e.g.^ the larger 
Kangaroos, two, if not four, long slender nipples are conspicuous, to one of which the 
foetus hangs, closely embracing the pendulous extremity of the nipple by its small, i;pund, 
terminal, tubular mouth. 

My next step was to test the statement in reference to the number and condition of 
the mammary glands. 

I found, as in a former dissection of a younger unimpregnated female Echidnaf , that 
these glands were two in number, forming, like the pouches, a symmetrical pair (Plate 
XL. fig. 1). Each gland («, o') was of a fiattened, subelliptic form ; the left (a) being 
1 inch 10| lines, the right (<?') 1 inch lines in long diameter, the left 1 inch 6 lines, 
the right 1 inch 3 lines in short diameter across the middle, and both glands about 5 
lines in thickness at the middle part (figs. 2, 3). Each gland consists of about 100 long, 
narrow, fiattened lobes, obtusely rounded at their free ends, and beginning, at about half- 
way towards the opposite side, to contract gradually to the duct which penetrates the 
corium (Plate XL. figs. 2 & 3, i), to terminate on the mammary areola (ib. c) at the fun- 
dus of the pouch. From the small size of the areola compared with that of the gland, 
the lobules have a convergent arrangement thereto, each terminating in its own duct, 
without blending with the substance of a contiguous lobe ; and, as a general rule, with- 
out anastomosis of contiguous ducts to form a common canal. Each gland is enclosed 
in a loose capsule of cellular tissue (fig. 1, e) and lies between a thick ** panniculus car- 
nosus ” (figs. 1, 2, 3, d, d'), adherent to the abdominal integument (f, f) and the “ obli- 
quus extemus abdominis ” muscle, on a plane exterior or “ lateral ” to the pouch. The 
glands had not been exposed or disturbed by any dissection in the preliminary examina- 

* For tlic Hignification of this term seo ''On the Generation of the Marsupial Animals/’ Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Tol. exxir. p. 333. 

f “ On the Mammary Glands of the OrnithorhynckmP Phil. Trans., iom. cit. p. 637, PI. XVII. figs. 2 & 3. 
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tion of the animal at Melbourne. The lobules of each gland converge toward the mesial 
line, in their course to terminate in the fundus of the pouch. Each lobe is a solid 
parenchymatous body ; the duct is more directly continued from a canal which may be 
traced about halfway toward the fundus of the lobule; the canal gives off numerous 
short branches from its circumference, which subdivide and terminate in clusters of sub- 
spherical “ acini ” or secerning cellules. The structure is on the same general plan as 
that of the mammary glands in higher mammals, but the cellules arc proportionally 
larger ; it closely resembles the structure of the lobes of the same glands in the Orni- 
thorhynchus, and in neither Monotremo can the elongated lobes be i)ropcrly termed 
“ pyriform coecal pouches.” 

The converging termination of the lacteal ducts at the fundus of a iioucli, or inverted 
fold of the skill, resembles the disposition of those parts in the Cetacea ; save that here 
the ducts terminate on a prominence or nipple projecting from the fundus of the pouch 
into its cavity ; whilst in the Echidna they terminate in the smooth and even concave 
surface of the fundus of the pouch. 

Calling to mind Mr* Morgan’s observation of the concealed nipple in an inverted sac 
of the tegument at the fundus of the pouch in the young or non-breeding Kangaroo, 
where, instead of a nipple, there was seen only “ a minute circular aperture, resembling 
in appearance the mouth of a follicle” *, I made sections of both the marsupial or 
mammary pouches and glands (Plate XL. figs. 2 & 3) satisfactorily demonstrating that no 
inverted or concealed nipple or any rudiment or beginning of such existed ; and, indeed, 
had any such arrangement like that of the Kangaroo been characteristic of the mam- 
mary organization of the Echidna, the glands being functionally active and well deve- 
loped in the female dissected, such nipple would have been everted, and would have 
served, as the first observer of the young animal in the pouch believed, to have attached 
and suspended it to the parent. 

But it is evident that the young simply nestles itself within the marsupial fossa, 
clinging, it may be, by its precocious claws to the skin or hairs of that part, and im- 
bibing by its broad, slit-shaped mouth the nutritious secretion as it is pressed by the 
muscles acting upon the gland from the areolar outlets of the ducts. 

The skin of the abdomen, where it begins to be inverted, loses thickness, and at the 
fundus of the pouch (ib. fig. 1, 5, fig. 3, c) is only half as thick as where it overspreads 
the abdomen (ib. fig. If jf). This modification, and the relation of the pouches to the 
mammary glands, prove the structures shown in Plate XXXIX. a, 5, and Plate XL. 
figs. 2 & 3, c, to be natural, not accidental. 

The pair of lateral folds or clefts into the bottom of which the lacteal ducts open, in 
the Echidwt are homologous with those similarly related to the mammary glands in 
Cetaceans, and also to the more developed folds or pouches in Marsupials. In Ceta- 
ceans the pair of tegumentary clefts have exclusive functional relations to the mam- 
mary organ ; in Marsupials the superadded ofiice of receiving and protecting the young 
* “ A Description of the Mammary Oi^ns of the Kangaroo,” linn. Trans., vol. xvi. p. 62, pi. 2. fig. 1, h. 
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is associated with so great a development of the inverted tegumentary fold, as to make 
the mammary relation seem a very subordinate and reduced one. But in the Marsu- 
pial series there is a gradation ; and both in Thyladnm and in the small dorsigerous 
Opossums of South America {Didelphys dordgera^ D. murina, 1), pttsilla^ &c.), the mar- 
supial structure, if shown at all, is represented by a pair of shallow semilunar fossae, 
with their concave outlets opposite to each other, as in Echidna. 

In this comparison the' distinctive peculiarity of the parts in the terrestrial Mono- 
treme is the absence of a teat, or of any rudiment of such : no part of the fundus of the 
pouch is again everted, produced, or folded about the terminal ducts of the mammary 
gland, so as to form a pedicle by which the young could take hold with the mouth, and 
so suspend itself and suck. 

The question remains, whether the marsupial pouches of the Echidna increase with 
the growth of the young? It is certain that they commence with the growth or 
enlai'gement of the mammary glands preliminary to birth. 

In that young specimen of fcmsXc Echidna in which the glands were first discovered*, 
their ducts opened upon a plane surface of the abdominal integument. In a nearly 
full-grown unimpregnated female, preserved in spirits, which I examined and com- 
pared with the breeding mother here described, there is also a total absence of inflected 
folds of the integument where the mammary ducts terminate. 

Some movement, perhaps, of these ducts in connexion with the enlargement of the 
mammary lobes, under the stimulus of preparation for a coming ofispring, may, with 
associated growth of the abdominal integument surrounding the areola, be amongst 
the physical causes of the first formation of the pouch. 

It has already been remarked that the integument of the pouch, especially as it 
approaches the fundus, is thinner than that covering the abdominal surface of the 
body, from which the pouch is continued. Such tegumentary growth, continued with 
the pressure of the part of the growing young within, may lead to a marked increase 
of size ; to be reduced, perhaps, by absorption and shrinking of the skin concomitantly 
with reduction of the mammary glands after the term of lactation has expired. I much 
doubt, however, whether the increase of size of the pouch would ever be such as to 
include and wholly conceal the young animal ; it more probably, at the later period of 
lactation, serves only to admit the head or beak. Thus the ordinary condition of sucking 
would be reversed in these Australian Mammals; instead of the excretory ducts on 
an everted process of integument being taken into the mouth, this is received into an 
inverted pouch into which the milk is poured. 

1 have not hitherto met with any trace or beginning of such abdominal pouches in 
the various Ornithorhynchi in which I have had occasion to note different phases of the 
development of the ovaria and mammary glandsf. 

* Philosophical Transactions, 1832, p. 637, 1*1. XVIL figs. 2 3. 

t '<On the Mammary Glands Sf the OmUhorhynehtis paradoxug,” Philosophical Transactions, 1882, p. 517. 
PI. XV.~XVIII. 
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A warm-blooded air-breather, compelled to seek its food in water, could not safely 
carry the progeny it had brought forth in a pocket beneath its body during such quest ; 
and all observers have noted the nest-moking instinct of the Platypus^ in which tempo- 
mry and extraneous structures only the young have hitherto been found ♦. Mr. Geobgb 
Bennett states that the nest “ appears to be found about the time of bringing forth the 
young, and consists merely of dried grass, weeds, &c.” f 

Whether the Echidna prepares any extraneous nest is not known. The specimen 
transmitted to me by Dr. Mueller was caught in the hollow of a prostrate “ cotton tree.” 
Being a teiTcstrial animal, she can carry her young about habitually concealed or partly 
sheltered in her pouches ; and the present observations show the nearer affinity in this 
respect of the Echidna to the marsupial Lyencephala. The Echidna may further mani- 
fest this relationship by the more minute size of the young when bom and transferred 
to the pouch, as compared with the Ornithorhynchus ; but the size of the new-born or 
newly-excluded young of that monotreme is unknown. The smallest specimen of a young 
Ornithorhynchus which I have yet seen is that (Plate XLI. fig. 5) to which allusion has 
been already made as being about two inches in length in a straight line. 

The following are the comparative dimensions of this, and of the young of the female 
Echidna (ib. fig. 3 (magn.), Plate XL. figs. 6-10 (nat. size)), the subject of the present 
communication : — 

Young Young 

Ornithorhynchus. Echidna, 

in. lin. in. lin. 

Length from the end of the upper jaw, over the curve of 


the back, to the end of the tail 3 9 1 10 

Length from the same points in a straight line along the 

abdomen 21 11 

Greatest circumference of the body 29 lOljl 

Length of the head 08J^ 04 

Length of the upper mandible from the gape .... 0 3 0 1 J 

Breadth of the upper mandible at the base .... 0 4 0 1 

Length of the tail from the vent 0 4^ 0 1 

Breadth of tail at the root 04 0 ^ 

Length of the fore foot 0 3 0 2 

Breadth of ditto 0 3J- 0 1^ 

Length of the hind foot 04 01 

Breadth of ditto 0 3 0 2^ 


The circumstances under which this young Echidna was obtained are gpven in a letter 
by the captor, Mr. Q. O. Harris, to Dr.. Mueller, dated “Colac Forest, August 31, 
1864.” 


♦ Tom. (At. p. 633. t Trans. Zool. Soc. vol. i. pp. 247 & 253. 

t This might have been more befor.; the body had become somewhat dried, or shrunk in parts. 
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It appears that Mr. Habbis, being in Colac Forest, Victoria, on the 12th of August, 
1864, his attention was attracted by his dogs to a fallen tree, in the hollow of which the 
Echidna had taken refuge. ** On examining her I found the young one attached to one 
teat, presenting the appearance of a miniature Porcupine*, with an absence of quills, 
partially transparent, of a bright red colour.” The mother was placed in a porter-cask 
with earth containing ants. 

“ On Wednesday the 17th of August it still remained attached to the teat, presenting 
the same appearance as when first captured, evidently in a living state. I avoided 
handling it more than necessary, as it evinced signs of terror by a protrusion of the 
^'agina and frequently emitting uidne. 

On Thursday, 18th of August, I efhptied the earth out of the cask, to replace it with 
fresh earth containing ants, and to my surprise found the young one removed from the 
teat. I ‘ panned off* the earth, as for gold, and found the young considerably shrunk.” 

Mr. Habbis thereupon placed it in a bottle of spirits, and transmitted it, with the 
mother alive, to Dr. Muelleb, Botanic Gardens, Melbourne. Mr. Habbis concludes his 
letter by stating, “ My dates are correct, as I keep a diary, and you may roly upon what 
I have stated being authentic.” 

The condition in which the young Echidna has reached me accords with the above 
account. It is naked, devoid of prickles, the integument thin, but with its transparency 
affected by the action of the alcohol, and somewhat wrinkled from contractions of the 
tissues through the same action. The new-born Kangaroo, of similar size and con- 
dition, described in the Philosophical Transactions for 1834, p. 344, Plate YII. fig. 5, 
was also red, like an earthworm, ** resembling it not only in colour, but in the semi- 
transparency of the integument.” Mr. Habbis’s observation of the young Echidna 
closely accords in this character with my own on the new-born living Kangaroo. 
Mr. Habbis obseiwed the young Echidna attached to the mother, and he concluded 
from analogy that the mode of attachment was as in the other land-quadrupeds of the 
colony and in mammalia generally ; whereas it was kept in situ by the duplicature of 
the skin, and by clinging with the precociously-developed claws of the fore feet to the 
interior of the pouch. There was most assuredly no nipple : in that particular my own 
scrutiny accords with the results of the examination of the recent animal by Drs. 
Muelleb and Ruoall. What appearances suggested to them the idea of four quite 
rudimentary mammary glands 1 have been unable to discover ; the pair of large mam- 
mary glands, together with the pouches into which they pour their secretion, had 
escaped their observation. 

The yovai^Echid/na (Plate XLI. figs. 3 & 4), of which the admeasurements diave been 
given, resembles the young Omitlwrhynchus (ib. fig. 5) in the general shape and 
curvature of the body ; it also resembles the new-born Kangaroo above cited in the 
proportions of the limbs to the body, in the inferior size of the hinder pair, in the 
d^ee of development of the digits, and in the feeble indication of eyes or eyelids. 

* The name by which tho Echidna is commonly known to tho settlers and gold-seekers of the colony. 
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Bat tke moutli is proportionally wider, and has the form of a transverse slit (Plate XL. 
fig. 9, Plate XLI. fig. 4, ») ; it is not circular. Upon the upper lip (ib. fig. 4, m)^ in the 
nud line between the two nostrils (d), is a small protuberance (e), corresponding to that 
in the young of the Ormthorhynchua paradoxus (ib. fig. 6, s), and wanting the cuticle. 
The tongue (ib. fig. 4, 1) is broad and flat, extending to the rictus oris,” but very short 
in proportion to that of the parent, and of a very difQsrent.shape. 

The traces of ears are less conspicuous than in the young Xangaroo, the conch being 
Uttle if at all developed in the mature Echidna. The tail is much shorter than in the 
young Kangaroo, and shows as much proportional size as in the full-^own Echidna, in 
which it is a mere stump (Plate XXXIX c) concealed by the quills and hair. 

The head is proportionally longer and more slender in the marsupial fcetus of the 
Echidna than in that of the Kangarbo, and already, at this early period, foreshows the 
characteristic elongation and attenuation of that part in the mature animal. 

The form of the mouth as a transverse slit, in Echidna as in OmithwhynohuSi is a good 
monotrematous character of the young at that period, since in all true or teated marsu- 
pials the mouth of the mammary foetus has a peculiar circular and tubular shape. 

A scarcely visible linear cicatrix at the middle of the lower part of the abdomen is 
the sole trace of umbilicus (Plate XL. fig. 9). A bifid, obtuse rudiment of penis or 
clitoris (Plate XLI. fig. 3, d) projects from the fore part of the single urogenital or 
doacal aperture, and in advance of the base of the tail-stump (ib. c). 

The brain, of which the largest part is the mesencephalon, chiefly consisting of a 
vesicular condition of the optic lobes, has collapsed, leaving a well-defined elliptical 
fossa of the integument indicative of the widely open “ fontanelle ” at the upper part of 
the cranium (Plate XL. fig. 10, Plate XLI. fig. 3, o). The skin of the shrunk body 
shows folds indicative of the originally plump, well-filled abdomen. 

The fore limbs (Plato XL figs. 11 & 12), in their shortness and breadth, foreshow 
the characteristics of those of the parent, which may be said, indeed, to retain in this 
respect the embryonic character with superinduced breadth and strength. The digits 
iMtve already something of the adult proportions, the first or innermost of the five 
(%. 12, f) being the shortest, the others retaining nearly equal length, but graduating 
shorter from the third to the fifth. The characteristic disposition of the digits is better 
marked in the hind limb (ib. figs. 13 & 14), the second {ii) already being the strongest 
and longest, the rest more rapidly shortening to the fifth (v) than in the fore leg; the 
innermost (i), agreeably with the law of closer retention of type in the embryo, though 
the shortest of the five, is less disproportionately so than in the adult. 

It thus appears that the exterior characters of the young animal, figured in Plates 
XL. Sc XLT-, accord with what might be expected, from the correspondingly immature 
chavactevt in Mderepus amd OmWwrhynchus^ in the of&pring of the species alleged. 

Tn a question of thin kind^ as the liberal transmitters of the specimens were not them- 
selves the captors or original observers of the young with the mother, every possibility 

IIDOCOLZV. . 6 b 
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of error had to be considered. But I know of no pentadactyle ecaudate marsupial 
animal which could have afforded a mammary or marsupial foetus with the characters of 
that which Mr. Harris affirms to have discovered attached to the female Echidna, and 
which he transmits to his correspondents in Melbourne as the young of that monotreme. 
The condition of the mammary glands, and the presence of heretofore unobserved mar- 
supia, accord moreover with her alleged maternity and with the state of development of 
her offspring. 

It occurred to me that an additional test might be afforded by the more essential parts 
of the female organs of generation. These had been examined in a general way by 
Drs. Mueller and Hudall, whose “ Notes ” have been already quoted. I proceeded, 
therefore, to remove these organs (Plate XLI. fig. 1), with the rectum (ib. m), urinary 
bladder (r), urogenital canal (m), and cloacal vestibule (in'). 

The left ovarium (o), as in the Omitlwrhynchis paradoxus^ is of an oblong flattened 
form, developed from the posterior dinsion of the ovarian ligament (i) and corre- 
sponding wall of the ovarian capsule (c ) ; it consists of a rather lax stroma invested by 
a smooth, thin, firm “tunica propria,” which glistens where stretched over the enlarged 
ovisacs. Of these there were five, of a spherical forpi, most of them suspended to the 
rest of the ovarium by a contracted part of the periphery, not stretched into a pedicle. 
The largest had a diameter of 1^ line, the least of the five had a diameter of rather 
less than one line. In the recent state, very fine vessels were spread reticularly, dccording 
to the original dissectors, over the ovisacs. Beneath these, or nearer the ovarian liga- 
ment, was a cluster of smaller ovisacs, the largest not exceeding ;Jrd of a line, the rest 
so small as to give a granular character to the part. External to this, at the end of 
the ovarium nearest the bifurcation of the ligament, was an empty ovisac (y), 2^ lines 
in length, and 2 lines in diameter, of a flattened pyriform shape, with a somewhat 
wrinkled exterior, attached by the base, with the apex slightly tumid, and showing a 
trace of a fine cicatrix. This is a “corpus luteum” or ovisac from which an ovarian 
ovum had been discharged. 

The oviducal branch of the ovarian ligament passes, as in the Omithyrhyrichm^ to the 
outer angle of the wide oviducal slit or aperture (tf), which occupies or forms the margin 
of the ovarian pouch (c), opposite to that to which the ovary is attached. The ligament 
spreads upon the inner wall of the infundibular part of the oviduct, and rejoins the 
ovarian division of the ligament, to be continued along the oviduct, puckering up its 
short convolutions into a small compass. 

The “ fallopian” aperture of the infundibulum («), is a longitudinal slit of 9 lines in 
length, with a delicate membranous bordqr extending about a line beyond the part 
where the muscular and mucous tissues of the oviduct make the thin wall of the infun- 
dibulum opakc ; its transparency against a dark ground, contrasting with the opake 
beginning of the proper tunics of the oviduct, which nevertheless are here very thin. 

No part of this delicate free margin is produced into fimbrise ; in this respect the 
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Echidna accords with the Omithorhynchus, and equally manifests the character by 
which the Monotremes differ from the Marsupials*. 

The infundibular dilatation suddenly contracts about an inch from the opening into a 
“ ffdlopian tube,” about a line in diameter, which is puckered up into four or five short 
close coils. The oviduct, after a slight contraction, suddenly expands into the uterus 
(ib. d). '!niis is about 2 inches long, and appears to have been about 6 lines in diameter, 
before being cut open. It commences by a short well-marked band, convex outwards, 
and then proceeds nearly straight, the pair converging to the urogenital compartmefit, 
slightly contracting at its termination, which projects, as an “ os tincte ” (ib. s'), into the 
side of the fundus of that division of the cloaca. 

The tunics of the uterus are, externally, the peritoneum (ib. fig. 2, a), which is attached 
by a lax cellulosity to the “ tunica propria” (d ) ; this, with its fibrous or muscular layer, 
is thin, not exceeding -J^th of a line in the present specimen. The inner layer of the 
uterine wall (c) is the thickest, and chiefiy composes it, consisting of delicate vascular 
lamellae stretched transversely between the fibrous layer and the fine smooth lining 
membrane (d), the whole being of a pulpy consistence, and doubtless in the recent 
animal highly vascular, especially in the impregnated state. 

The lining membrane was thrown into delicate irregular rugae, which assumed the 
longitudinal direction at the “cervix” or contracted terminal part of the uterus. It is 
laid open* in the left uterus ; a style (s) is passed through it in the right uterus. 

The orifice in the “ os tincae” was a puckered slit, about a line in extent ; below it, on 
a produced or papillose part of the prominence, was the small circular orifice of the 
ureter; a fine hair is passed through each of these tubes in fig. 1, u, Plate XU. 

The right ovarium (o'), was proportionally more developed and larger than in the 
Ornithorhynchus paradoesm: three ovisacs were enlarged and attached to the stroma, 
as in the left ovarium ; and there was also a compressed ovisac (y), similar in size and 
shape to that in the left side, and exhibiting an apical cicatrix; whence it is to be 
inferred that, in this instance, the right as well as the left ovarium had furnished- an 
impregnated ovum ; and the near equality of size and close similarity of stmeture and 
condition of the right oviduct and uterus equally evinced that they had participated in 
the last operations of the season of generation. 

Figure 2 gives a magnified view of the structure of the right uterine walls, as seen m 
transverse section. 

The urinary bladder (r), opened into the middle of the fiinduS of the urogenital com- 
partment, as indicated by the stylet (r, fig. 1, Plate XLI.), the uterine orifices intervening 
between the vesicular one and those of the ureters, as in the OmithorhyTichus paradoxus, 

* See Philosophical Transactions, 1834, Plato VI. fig. 1 — “ fimbrise” of Kangaroo” ; and art. Jfartvpialia, 
Cj^lop. of Anatomy and Physiology, vol. iii. fig. 137, ” fimbrire” still more remarkably developed in the 
Wombat (Phaseolomj/s). The absence of these fimbricB, and the resemblance of the true abdominal orifice of 
the oviduct to that of the ovarian pouch, or to an ordinary duplicature of membrane, appear to have prevented 
its recognition by Drs. M. and B. >- 
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. The urogenital canal ia 1 inch 4 lines in length, and about 9 lines in diameter : its 
inner surface shows by some coarse wavy longitudinal rugce its capacity for dilatation. 

The rectum was here of great width ; it terminated by a contracted puckered aper- 
ture (m'), in the back partJof the beginning of the vestibule, behind the aperture of com- 
munication of the urogenital with the vestibular canal. The distal half of the vesti- 
bule is lined by a denser and less vascular epithelium than the proximal one.^ 

I conclude from these appearances that the present Echidna had produced two young, 
of Vhich one only was secured ; and that, either, one was left in a nest in the fallen 
hollow tree, while the other was imbibing milk from the pouch ; or that, if she had 
carried a mammary foetus in each pouch prior to her capture, one had follen out in the 
scuffle that drove her foom her place of shelter and concealment. The slight difference 
in size between the right and left mammary glands may relate to the longer continuance 
of the left one in functional activity, after the loss of the young from the right pouch. 

The chief points in the generative economy of the Monotremes which still rentain to 
be determined by actual observation are — 

1. The manner of copulation. 

2. The season of copulation. 

3. The period of gestation. 

4. The nature and succession of the temporary structures for the nourishment and 
respiration of the foetus prior to birth or exclusion. 

6. The size, condition, and powers of the yoimg at the time of birth or exclusion. 

6. The period during which the young requires the lacteal nourishment. 

7. The age at which the animal attains its full size. 

In respect to the second point : as Mr. |1 abbis caught the female Echidna with the 
young, about au inch in length, on the 12th of August, she may be impregnated at the 
latter end of June or in July. Femafos killed in the last week of July and the first 
week of August, in the Province of Victoria, would be most likely to afford the capital 
facts noted under the fourth head ; viz. the impregnated ovum in utero showing some 
stage of embryonal development in the spiny terrestrial Monotreme. As to the hairy 
and aquatic Omithorhynchus, the impregnated females in which ova were found in the 
uterus, of small size, and prior to the formation of the embryo, were caught on the 6th 
and 7th of October*. Young Ornithorhynchi^ measuring in length in a straight line 
1 inch and f ths, were found in the nest on the 8th of December. The period of im- 
pregnation is, th^reforl, in this species, in the locality of the Murrumbidgee River, 
probably the latter end of September or beginning of October. Females captured in 
>the latter half off October and in the month of November, would be most likely to have 
ova in utero exhibiting stages of embryonal development. 

On this point I have been favoured with the following letter, one of a kind including 
most which reach me from Australia on the subject, exciting, instead of allaying, 
curiosity. 

^ • 

* See figure of the impregnated specimen in Philosophical Transactihns, 1834, Plate XXY. a, a^ 
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Wood’s Poin^ September, Slot, 1864. 

“ To Professor R. Owen, 

“ SiE, — I have great pleasure in Seing able to inform you of a very interesting disco- 
very in the economy of the and one which I have no doubt 

you will hail with delight. About ten months ago, a female Platypus was captured |n 
the River Goulbum by some workman who gave it to the Gold-Receiver of this district. 
He, to prevent its escape, tied a cord to its leg and put it into a gin-case, where it 
remained during the night The next morning, when he came to look at it, he found 
that it had laid two eggs. They were about the size of a crow's egg, and were white, 
soft and compressible, being without shell or anything approaching to a calcareous 
covering. 

I had an opportunity of examining them externally, and I found no evidence of 
their having had any recent vascular connexion with the maternal organs ; but I am 
sorry to say that I never had a chance of examining their contents, as, on Inquiring for 
them a day or two afterwards, 1 found they had been thrown away, much to my chagrin 
and disappomtment. 

“ The animal itself was afterwards killed (next day), and 1 was told that numerous 
ova [in the words of my informant ‘ eggs’] were found in it, in various stages of«develop- 
ment, which in the aggregate somewhat resembled a bunch of grapes ; but this I can- 
not personally vouch for. 

“ It may appear to you a matter of surprise that I did not examine more minutely 
this most interesting animal ; but I am sorry to say that the same spirit that dictated 
the throwing away of the eggs, prevented me making a more detailed investigation. 

1 am in hopes that 1 shall be able to get another pregnant specimen, if so, I shall 
have much pleasure in sending it to you for your inspection. 

“ I have the honour to1)e. Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“ Jno. Nicholson, M.D., &c.” 

“ Wood’s Point, Victoria, Australia.” 

By a following mail I was favoured by my esteemed correspondent. Dr. Muellbb, 
with a letter from the “ Gold-Receiver” referred to by Dr. Nicholson, in reply to 
inquiries which vague reports of the occurrence had induced Dr. Mvblleb to make. 


■ II 'Wood’s Fointt^^leptember 26, 1864. 

“Dbae Sib,— —In reply to your inquiries relative to the Oruith^i^ynchus parodoxus, I 
must in the first place correct an erroneous impression which the news|&]^br paragraph 
has conveyed. 

“ The Platypus is not now in my possession, and the ^|gs were layed the day after its 
capture. The animal was captured in the Goulbum and given to me. It was then 
fastened by a cord in a gin-case, and on examining it the next morning the two eggs 
were found in the bottom of the box, both of them having undoubtedly been Imd 
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• 

during the night. In the course of the day the creature was killed by a would be scien- 
tific friend of mine, with the intention of preserving its skin ; and on opening the body 
the ovaries were found to be clustered wdth ova in different stages of growth ; but none 
of them so large as the eggs which were laid. These eggs were white, soft, and with- 
out shell, easily compressible, and about the size of a crow’s egg. 

“ Not being sufiicicntly versed in the subject I am not prepared to say whether these 
e^ might not have been abortions caused by fear, but there was no appearance on the 
surface of their ever having been vascularly connected with the maternal uterus, and 
reviewing all the facts observed I should undoubtedly say that the animal was oviparous. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “ Geo. J. Rumby.” 

• 

Dr. Muel&er, in transmitting me the foregoing copy of the Gold-Receiver’s letter, 
writes (November 25th, 1864), “ Since writing to you by last mail I have received the 
enclosed letter respecting the Omithorhynchus having proved to be ‘ oviparous' How are 
aU these statements to be reconciled!” 

Assuniingthe fact of the oviposition, in the month of December 1863 (Dr. Nicholson 
writes of the occurrence as having happened “ about ten months” before the date of his 
letter, September 21, 1864) by a female Ornithorhynchus^ of two ova, about the size of a 
crow’s egg, “ white, soft, compressible, without shell or anything approaching to a calca- 
reous covering,” the question is — What did they contain ? Had the unvascular (^orion 
been cut or tom open, an embryo or a yelk might have been seen. Better still would it 
have been if both ova had been at once immersed in a bottle of whatever colourless 
alcoholic liquor might be at hand. Probably no medical man had ever an opportunity 
or a chance of settling a point in Comparative Physiology of more interest, and with less 
trouble, than the gentleman who was privileged to be the first person to see and*handle 
the new-laid eggs of the Omithorhynchus paradoxus. 

For the reasons given in my Memoir of 1834 ♦, I concluded that the Monotremes were 
not “ oviparous” in the sense of the author of the memoir in the ‘ Annales des Sciences 
Naturellcs,’ voL xviii. (1829)f, but that they were ovo-viviparous, and in a way or degree 
more nearly resembling the generation of the Viper and Salamander than occurs in the 
Marsupialia. 

The young Yiiper is provided with a specially and temporarily, developed premaxillary 
tooth for lacerating the soft, but tough, shell of its egg, and so liberating itself ijl. From 
this analogy*I*imagine that the young Monotremes may be provided with a homy or 
epidermal process or spine upon the intemasal tubercle, for the same purpose. This 
temporary tubercle is obviously homologous with the hard knob on the upper mandible 

• “ On the Ova of the Omithorhynchtu paradoanu,*’ Philosophical Transactions, vol. cxziv. p. 665. 

t E» E. (Jbawt, “ CBufs de l’Ontithorhynqu%’' Aim. des Sciences Nat. 1829. 

} WsazAim, in Mtiunn's Archiv fur Physiologie, 1841. 
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of chelonians and birds, by which they break their way through the harder calcareous 
coffering of their externally hatched, embryo. 

Some modification of epiderm has been removed from the tubercle in the young 
Echidna (Plate XLI. fig. 11, ^), as in the young QmUhorhynchm*. 


Description op the Plates. 

PLATE XXXIX. 

n 

Female Echidna {Echidna llystriXy Cuv.), two-thirds nat. size. 

a. Ijeft “ Marsupial ” or “ Mammary ” pouch, with young as seen therein. 
h. Eight ditto empty. 

c. Tail-stump of Echidna. 

d. Outlet of cloacal vestibule. 

e. Young or “ mammary foetus,” as removed from the pouch ; two-thirds nat. size. 

PTATE XL. 

Fig. 1. Section of abdominal integument, with mammarj^ glands of the Echidna exposed 
. . from the inner side. 

a. Left mammary gland ; Eight mammary gland. 
h. Ducts converging to fundus of mammary pouch. 

' d, d!. Part of “ panniculus carnosus ” acting as compressor of the gland. 
e. Fascia forming a capsule of the gland, reflected. 

'f. Skin of abdomen. 

Fig. 2. Section of abdominal integument, and left mammary gland and pouch. 

Fig. 3. Section of abdominal integument, and right mammary gland and pouch. 

c. Cavity of pouch ; the other letters as in figure 1. 

Fig. 4. Orifice of mammary pouch, expanded to expose the mammary areola. 

Fig. 5. Mammary areola magnified to show the orifices of the lacteal ducts, and seba* 
ceous papillae. 

Fig. 6. Young or ‘‘maipmary foetus” of Echidna Hystrixi nat. size: side view. 

Fig. 7. Ditto ; firont view. 

Fig. 8. Ditto : back view. 

Fig. 9. Ditto : under view. 

Fig. 10. Ditto: upper view.* 

Figs. 11 & 12. Ditto : fore-foot magnified. 

Figs. 13 & 14. Ditto : hind-foot magnified. • 

^ ’ * Transactions of the Zoological Society, vol. L pi. xzxiii . fig. 8. 4 
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PLATE XU. 

Fig. 1. Female oxgans of JSlcMdna Hystrixi letters explained in the text. 

Fig. 2. Action of uterus : magnified ; ditto. 

fig. S. xoxvag of Echidna Hystrixi twice nat. size; ditto. 

Fig. 4. Ditto: mouth. and end of upper jaw: five times nat. size: — a, nostril; e, inter- 
narial tubercle ; m, upper lip ; n, lower lip ; U tip of tongue. 

Fig. 5. Young of Omithorhynchuc paradoxm nostril ; hy eye-orifice ; Cy ear-orifice ; 

By intemarial tubercle ; relatively smaller than in fig. 3, as being in progress 
of disappearance in a more advanced young one. 
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XVl. On the Influence of Physical and Chemical Agents upon Blood; with special 
* reference to the mutual action of the Blood and the Bespiratmy Oases. 
By George Hablet, M.D.^ Fellow of the Boyal College of Physicians^ Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in Unwersity College., London. Commu/nicated hy Pro- 
fessor Sharpet, M.B.., Sec. B.S. 

- Received March 3, — Road March 10, 1864. 

In order to prevent repetition, as well as to facilitate the understanding of the researches 
about to be described, it is deemed advisable at once to give a brief explanation of the 
manner in which the experiments were conducted. In the first place, it may bo men> 
tioned that all the gas-analyses herein detailed were made in strict accordance with 
the justly celebrated method of Professor Bunsen, so ably explained in his work on 
Ghwometry. In the second place, the blood employed m the experiments was always 
obtained from apparently healthy animals, and with the few exceptions, presently to be 
alluded to, operated upon while still perfectly fresh. In the third place, the apparatus 
used in the majority of the experiments consisted of a graduated glass receiver of the 
shape represented in the accompanying figure (A), the neck of which was drawn out to 


Fig. 1. 



I fine capillary tube, upon the end of which was placed a piece of caoutchouc tubing. 
MDOCCLZV. 6 c 
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After a certain quantity of blood (usually 62 cubic centimetres) or other fluid was 
introduced at the mouth (d), the latter was firmly closed with a tightly fltting cork, and 
the remaining opening {f) secured by a ligature, so that all communication between 
the external atmosphere and the gas conflned with the blood was effectually interrupted. 

When the experiment was completed, the gas was obtained from the receiver liy 
plunging the lower end of the vessel into mercury, and carefully removing the cork, 
while it was still retained in that position, so that neither the contained gas could find 
an exit, nor the external air obtain admittance. A tube (B) partly filled with mercury 
was now carefully adjusted to the mouth of the receiver by a well-fitting cork (d) ; the 
receiver was next removed from the mercury 'trough, and a fine capillary glass tube (C) 
inserted into the free end of its piece of caoutchouc tubing ; the end of this tube was 
dipped under the surface of mercury and the ligature at f removed. The mercury in 
B immediately descended and forced the atmospheric air out of the tube C, which in 
its turn became filled with gas from tlie receiver. The end of the tube C was then 
brought under an inverted eudiometer filled with mercury, and more of that liquid 
poured into B until sufficient gas was obtained &om the receiver for analysis. In the 
fourth place, the temperature of the human body was imitated by employing an artificial 
digesting apparatus which could be readily kept at a constant heat of 38° C.. 

Lastly, the experiments were performed in a gas-laboratory, the temperature of which 
varied but slightly during the twenty-four hours, and their performance was thereby 
greatly facilitated. For the use of this laboratory I am deeply indebted to the President 
and Council of University College, London, who most liberally placed it at my entire 
disposal during a period of three years. 

As indicated by the title of the paper, the series of researches about to be detailed is 
devoted to the influence of some physical and chemical agents on the blood with refe- 
reneg to its action on the respiratory gases. For the sake of convenience, the communi- 
cation is divided into two parts. 

The first includes the influence of the following physical agents. 

a. The effect of simple diffusion in producing a change in the mixture of gases con- 

fined with blood. 

b. The influence of motion on the changes reciprocally exerted upon each other by 

blood and atmospheric air. 

c. The influence of time on the interchange of the respiratory gases. 

d. The efiect of temperature on the same, from 0®C. to 38° C. 

e. The influence of the age of the blood, including the efiect of the putrefaction. 

The second part of the communication is devoted to the consideration of the influence 

of chemical agents, especially such as are usually denominated powerful poisons. These 
agents are selected from the three kingdoms. 

a. Animal. 

b. Vegetable, and 

c. Mineral. 
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In relating the experiments, I have sedulously avoided advancing any theories with 
regard to the mode of action of any of the agents studied, and on one or two occasions 
only has even as much as a hint been given that the results obtained might in any way 
tend to the elucidation of the action of remedies or the mode of death by poison. The 
reticence in this instance has arisen from the circumstance that several of the results are 
so novel and at the same time so pregnant with material for theorizing, that the mdi> 
vidual facts might soon be lost sight of in a sea of speculation. It appears to me there- 
fore that the ends of science will be much better served if 1 confine myself to a descrip- 
tion of the bare data, rather than propound the numerous theories which the different 
results suggest, and which, although they might make the paper more interesting, could 
not in reality add to its true value. 

1 may also mention that the material is so arranged as to be easily accessible, each 
fact having been made as far as possible independent of fts associates, in order that 
future inquirers may find no difficulty in isolating any particular result they may desire 
specially to investigate. Moreover, the progressive details of each experiment are given 
in the form of an appendix, so that the initiated investigator can follow it with facility 
through its different stages, either for the purposes of comparison or verification *. 


Part I.— INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL AGENTS. 

(a) The effect of Dffasion in modifying the composition, of atmospheric air confined 

with fresh blood. 

The influence of both venous and arterial blood was studied. 

1st. As regards arterial blood. 

A certain quantity of arterial blood was allowed to flow directly from the femoral 
artery of a healthy dog into a glass receiver, and after being carefully secured alon^ with 
100 per cent, of atmospheric air, was placed aside in a warm room during forty-eight 
hours. At the end of this time the receiver was opened in the manner already described, 
and a certain quantity of its gas removed for analysis. 

• The Appendix is deposited for reference in the Archives of the Koyal Society. The first onslysis only is 
given in detail as a specimen. 
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No. 1. — ^Air from arterial blood of Dog. 



Volume. 

Baromotrio 

prasure. 

Temperature. 

Vol. at O^C. and 

1 metre presBure. 

For carbonic acid. 





Air employed 

140-3 

718-7 

7-7 

98-08 

After absorption of carbonic acid 

139-0 

719*4 

5-8 

97-91 

For oxygen. 





Air employed 

244-2 

359-0 

6-2 

85-72 

After addition of hydrogen 

331-8 

449-9 

6-1 

146-00 

After explosion 

258-0 

372-9 

4-5 

94-64 


^ No. 1. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


^Q.JggjTotal oxygen 20-111 
79-889 


2nd. As regards venous blood. 

A certain quantity of venous blood was allowed to flow directly from the jugular vein 
of an apparently healthy dog into a glass receiver. It was then secured along with 100 
per cent, of atmospheric air, and kept, as in the previous case, in a room of moderate 
temperature during forty-eight hours. The gas from this blood gave the following 
result ; — 

No. 2. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


^ 2 -^gI^|Total oxygen 20-567 
79-443 


As the composition of ordinary atmospheric air is supposed to be : — 


In 100 parts. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


20 *Q 60 ) 

0 - 002 /^®^ 

79-038 


it appears from the results of these experiments that both arterial and venous blood act 
in precisely the same manner, the amount alone of their action being different. As 
might have been expected, the venous blood has yielded by simple difliision a much 
greater amount of carbonic acid than the arterial blood. Moreover, under the same 
circumstances it has absorbed a much larger quantity of oxygen. 
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In 100 parts. 



Oxjgon. 

Carbonic acid. 

^^itnigen. 

Total oxygon. 

Atmospheric air operated upon 

SO‘960 

0-003 

79*038 

30-963 

Air after forty-eight hours’ contact 
with — 

Arterial blood 

19*938 

0-183 

79*889 

30-111 

Venoua blood 

18-400 

3-167 

79*443 

30-557 


The total amount of oxygen is in both cases slightly diminished, and with this diminu- 
tion the proportion of nitrogen, which is calculated by “difference,” ,is necessarily 
increased. 


(b) Effect of Moti<m on the action of blood on a^grwsph&ric air. 

The mere effect of motion was attempted to be ascertained in the following manner. 
Two portions of the same blood of a calf, after being thoroughly arterialized by being 
repeatedly shaken with renewed portions of air, were confined in receivers with 100 per 
cent, of air, and treated in a precisely similar manner during forty-eight hours, except 
that one blood had a small quantity of quicksilver added to it in order to render its 
agitation more complete. The following were the results obtained. 

Pure blood of calf, forty-eight hours’ action with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air: — 


No. 3. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


16-14) 

g^^gjTotal oxygen 18-22 
81-78 


Same blood shaken with quicksilver, forty-eight hours’ action with 100 per cent of air, 
yielded the following result ; — 


No. 4. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 


4-11) 

7-53j 


Total oxygen 11-64 


Nitrogen . . . 88-76 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Ox-blood 

15-14 

3*08 

81-78 

Ox-blood j)lus quicksilver... 

4-1 

7*53 

88-76 


The difference between these results is very striking, so much so, that it was thought 
advisable to discover if the mercury had not exerted some undefined chemical action, 
either on the air or blood, in addition to its mere mechanical infiuence in facilitating 
their thorough mixing. With the view of solving this question, other two portions of 
blood were taken, and while to one a small quantity of quicksilver was added, the other 
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had an equal amount of powdered glass mixed with it. Both receivers were put aside 
in a place where the temperature never exceeded 7° C. At the end of five days, during 
which period they were repeatedly shaken, the air was analyzed for carbonic acid. 


No. 6. — In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid from blood, plus quicksilver . . 1*72 
„ ,, ,, „ ,, glass . . . 1*80 

As it appeared from this and the foregoing that the action of the mercury was some> 
thing more than merely mechanical, in order to ascertain the influence of motion alone, 
two equal portions of the same fresh venous blood from an ox were placed in receivers 
with similar proportions of atmospheric air (1 vol. of blood to 3 vola air) and kept at a 
temperature of 30° C. duripg six hours. In each receiver was placed a small quantity of 
powdered glass, in order the more efliectually, when the receivers were shaken, to mix the 
blood. The first receiver was shaken only three minutes at a time, the second five. In 
all other respects they were treated exactly alike*. 

Air after being enclosed during six hours at a temperature of 30° with venous blood 
shaken with glass, three minutes at a time. Result : — 


No. 6. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 14*78)^ ^ . -,o«a 

Carbonic acid. . g.^gr**** 

Nitrogen . . . 81*80 

Same blood as the preceding, under precisely the same circumstances, but shaken 
during five minutes at a time. Result : — 


No. 7. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


1 4*4Q^ 

jTotal oxygen 18*93 

81*07 


It thus appears that the mere effect 
gases interchanged. 


of motion has an influence on the amount of 


(c) Influence of Time on the interchange of gases between the blood and air. 

It was found from a series of experiments (as might have been expected from our 
knowledge of the respiratory process) that the longer air is retained in contact with 
blood, the greater is the change worked in its chemical composition. Thus it was found. 

* It may bo hero mentioned that during the course of these experiments it was found necessary., in order to 
arriro at anything like correct results, not only Co use (in the comparative experiments) the blood of the some 
species of animal, but of the same bleeding ; as for some cause or other, the state of the digestion or tho health 
of the animal, different bloodings invariably g^ye slight differences in result. 
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that if the ordinary respiratory act was imitated as closely as possible, by simply passing 
a current of pure atmospheric air through a series of twenty-four blown glass bulbs, 
partly filled with defibrinated arterialized ox-blood, kept in a digestive apparatus so con- 
structed as to be capable of being retained at the temperature of the human body, the 
air underwent the following change. 

Air after passing through twenty-four bulbs half filled with blood, at a temperature of 
38° C., gave the following results: — 


JJo. 8. — In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid. . 21;67 

Nitrogen . . . 78*43 

It is thus seen that the blood out of the body exerts a similar chemical action upon 
air brought in contact with it as it does in the lungs of the living animal, at least so far 
as the interchange of gases is concerned. The next point being to retain the air longer 
in contact with the blood at the same temperature, the following experiment was per- 
formed. 

Defibrinated fresh ox-blood, after being well arterialized by shaking it witfi renewed 
portions of air, was kept during IJ hour in contact with 100 per cent, of pure atmo- 
spheric air at a temperature of 38° C. 


No. 9. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 19-76).^^^ ^ 22 g8 

Carbonic acid . . 2*92) 

Nitrogen . . . 77;32 

Another portion of the same blood as the preceding was heated in precisely the same 
manner, but instead of being kept only 1^ hour in contact with the air it was retained 
3^ hours. 


Oxygen. . . . 18*80 

Carbonic acid . . 4*07. 

Nitrogen . . . 77*13 


Ixotal oxygen 22*87 


The effect of time is well illustrated in these three examples, for with the single 
exception of the period during which the air was in contact with the blood, all the other 
&ctors were identical. By placing the results in a tabular form, the influence of time is 
more easily appreciated. 

I Oxygon. Corbonio sold. I Nitrogen. I 


Air employed 20*96 

After a few oeoonds* action by blood 20*61 

After 1| hour’s action 19*76 

After s| hours' action 18*80 
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It is here seen that the reciprocal action of blood and air is gradual, and one requiring 
time, a fact which supports the view that the inspired air gradually combines vdth the 
constituents of the blood in the torrent of the circulation. 


(d) Influence of Temperature, 

1st. As regards the amount of carbonic acid exhaled. 

Three equal portions of freshly-defibrinated ox-blood, after being well arterialized by 
repeate<^ agitation, were put into receivers with 100 per eent. of air, and kept at the 
following different temperatures during hours: — 

Ist. At 0® C. 

2nd. At 26® C. 

3rd. At38®C. 


No. 11. — ^The results when calculated yield in 100 parts of air, — 

Ist. Temperature 0° C.=0‘00 carbonic acid. 

2nd. „ 26°C.=3-08 

3rd. „ 38® C.=4-07 

Thus the higher the temperature, up to a certain point, the greater is the amount of 
carbonic acid exhaled. 

In order to see if the same rule is applicable lo the oxidation of the constituents of 
the blood, other three portions of defibrinated ox-blood were taken, and after being 
treated in the usual way, wqje kept at different temperatures during twenty-four hours. 
{a) In an ice cellar. 

(i) In a room at 12® C. 

(c) In an artificial digesting apparatus heated to 38® C. 


(a) Ox-blood with 100 per cent, of air, twenty-four hours’ action at 0° C. Result : — 


No. 12. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


17*43i 

'.ggjTotal oxygen 18*02 
81*98 


This experiment was made in foggy weather. 


(i) Ox-blood with 100 per cent, of air, twenty-four hours’ action at 12® C. Result : — 

No. 13. — ^In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 12*54l_ . 

Carbonic «ad. . j-TTrotal oxygen 16-31 

Nitrogen . . . 74*69 
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(e) Ox-blood with 100 per cent, of air, twenty-four hours’ action at 38® C. Itesult : — 


No. 14. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


00-00 1 

22-40/^®^^ oxygen 22-40 
77-60 


The amount of carbonic acid exhaled in this case seems very extraordinary, neverthe- 
less I believe that it is perfectly correct, for another portion of the same blood, used as 
a controlling experiment, yielded to within a fraction of the same amount of carbonic 
acid. The fraction of difference, too, was an excess, being 22-6 instead of 22-4. Thus 
24 hours at 38® C. Kesult : — 


No. 16. — In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid=22-6. 

As the weather was exceedingly foggy at the time these experiments were made, it 
was deemed advisable to analyze the fog in order to ascertain how much carbonic acid 
it contained, lest the extraordinary results obtained in the last two experiments might 
be due to that cause, or to some disease in the blood. 


No. 16. — ^Eesult of an analysis of fog in 100 parts of air. 

Carbbnic acid=0-62. 

This is the greatest amount of carbonic acid 1 ever obtained from London fog, and 
large though it be, it is stiU far too small a quantity to account for the results in the 
last two cases. 

By placing the different effects of temperature in a tabular form, the influence exerted 
by that factor over the chemical changes occurring in blood will be still better appreciated. 


Dollbrinated ox-blood. 

Oxygon. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Temperature 0^ C. 24 houra 

17-43 

00*59 

81*98 

ff 12® C. ff 

12-54 

02*77 

74*69 

jf 38® C« ff 

00*00 

22*40 

77*60 


The influence of temperature on the interchange of gases is equally well illustrated by 
comparing the results of experiment 13 with that of experiment 10, when it will be 
seen that 3|- hours* action at a temperature of 38° C. (the temperature of the animal 
body) yields much more carbonic acid than 24 hours’ action at a temperature of 12® C. 


100 per cent of air with ox-blood. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

24 hours’ action at 12° C 

12*54 

2*77 

74-69 

Si ,, ,, 88“ C 

18*80 

4*07 

77*13 


The effect of temperature on the individual constituents of the blood was also studied, 

HDCCCLXV. 6 D 
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but only with red coagulum was it found sufficiently well marked to merit bemg noticed 
here. Three equal portions of coagulum from fresh ox*blood were confined with 100 
per cent, of atmospheric air during six hours at the following temperatures. 

(a) At 21° C. ; (J) at 30° C. ; (c) at 36° C., with the following results : — 

' Amount of carbonic acid in 100 parts of air in 

No. 17. (a) 6 hours at temperature of 21“ C.=2’34 carbonic acid. 

No. 18. (d) „ „ 30“C.=6-18 

No. 19. (c) „ „ 36“ C.=7*29 „ 

It is thus seen that the amount of carbonic acid exhaled by red-blood coagulum in- 
creases with the temperature as far as the experiment went, namely from 21° to 36“ C. 

2nd. As regards the influence of cold in retarding the reciprocal chemical changes 
which occur between atmospheric air and blood, a striking proof of which is to be found 
in the result of the following experiment. 

Two ounces of arterial blood were allowed to flow directly from the carotid artery of a 
dog into a glass receiver, which in order still further to ensure its being thoroughly oxi- 
dized, as well as to prevent its coagulating into a solid mass, was shaken with renewed por- 
tions of air during two hours ; a small quantity of fluid mercury being also employed to 
prevent the coagulation. After this treatment the receiver was firmly corked and kept 
(with occasional agitation) in a room the temperature of- which never exceeded 7“ C. 
during five whole days. 

Dog’s arterial blood five days at a temperature under 7° €.♦ Result : 


No. 20. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 12*62'|^ ^ 

Carbonic add . . <>W“ 

Nitrogen . . . 86*66 

On its removal from the receiver, the blood, although dark in colour, had a perfectly 
fresh odour. The diminished temperature not only retarded the chemical changes, which 
for the sake of convenience we may term “ respiratory,” but also those decompositions 
and transformations so intimately connected with oxidation, to which the name “ putre- 
faction” has been given. 


(e) Influence of the age of the blood. 

The putrefactive changes occurring in blood are exceedingly curious, and perhaps it 
may not be out of place if some of them be here alluded to. 

The following series of experiments were made on sheep’s blood. The first began 
within two hours after the blood was withdrawn from the animal, the last after it had 
stood 688 hours. 

* The first part of this experimoit has been already given, but it is here again repeated in order to save the 
time of the reader in referring back to i^ and so it is occasionally done kith some others. 
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Two ounces of well defibrinated sheep’s blood, after being arterialized by constant agi- 
tation with renewed portions of air during twenty minutes, were put into a receiver with 
100 per cent, of atmospheric air and kept during twenty-four hours in a room the tem- 
perature of which varied from 6" to ly C. Besult : — 


No. 21. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


^ 2 * 05 }^®^^ oxygen 16*81 
84*19 


A similar portion of the same blood as the preceding, after being exposed to the air in 
an open glass vessel during sixty hours, was treated in an exactly similar manner, and then 
placed in a receiver with 100 per cent, of air. The temperature of the room during the 
time of the experiment varied, as before, from 6® to 12“ C. The blood after the sixty 
hours’ exposure had become of a dark venous hue, but it still arterialized readily on being 
agitated with fresh portions of air. It smelt slightly, as if putrefaction had begun. 
Under the microscope the red blood-corpuscles were perfectly distinct. Result : — 


No. 22. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen , . 


2*881 

g gg jTotal oxygen 6*67 
93*43 


This blood, which was of a bright arterial hue when put into the receiver with the 
air, at the end of the twenty-four hours had again resumed the venous colour. On 
shaking the vessel the blood looked as if it were decomposed. It remained of a dark 
purple colour on the sides of the glass, although the blood was at this time eighty-four 
hours old. On removing it from the receiver, and shaking it with renewed portions of 
atmospheric air, it again assumed the arterial tint. After the sheep’s blood was 136 hours 
old it was of a dark purple colour, and when a thin layer was spread over a white plate 
it looked quite granular. When examined with the microscope, the blood-corpuscle.s 
were still found perfectly distinct in their outline, and on being measured they averaged 
^ millim. (TTn^d incli) “ diameter. The blood arterialized readily on being shaken 
with fresh air. 

A third portion of this blood was taken and subjected in every respect to precisely the 
same treatment as in the two preceding cases. Result : — 


No. 23. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


^ gj|Total oxygen 6*32 
94*68 


A fourth portion from the same blood, after it was 184 hours old, still became of an 

6d2 
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arterial hue when well shaken with air, although it had a film of fungi on its sur&ce, 
and smelt strongly as if it were putrid. When once orterialized it looked exactly like 
freshly>drawn blood, and when examined microscopically it showed the red blood-corpus- 
cles as well as if it had only been a day old. Indeed, by its previous history, and smell 
alone, could a stranger have had any idea of its having been drawn from the animal more 
than a few hours. The fourth portion was treated in a similar manner, and for the same 
length of time as the others. 

In this case, for some cause or other, no explosion could be, obtained, even after the 
addition of 60 per cent, of explosive gas. Besult : — 

No. 24. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen .... 0*00 

Carbonic acid . . . 4*91 

Nitrogen . . . 96*09 

The blood after 304 hours’ exposure still arterialized when well agitated Mth air. On 
using the microscope, the corpuscles were found to be distinct, though not so numerous 
as at first. They were best seen >vithout adding water. Indeed the addition of water 
almost totally destroyed them by instantly dissolving their attenuated walls and allowing 
their contents to escape. ^ 

A fifth portion of this blood was treated precisely as the preceding examples with 100 
per cent, of air in one of the usual glass receivers, the temperature of the room varying, 
as before, from 6® to 12® C. 

The oxygen, if there was any, was not estimated. 

No. 25. — In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid . . 4*99 

The blood after being kept 688 hours still arterialized on being thoroughly shaken 
with renewed portions of air. It was fearfully fetid, and contained numbers of living 
animalcules of the Vibrio class. The red corpuscles were still distinct, though in greatly 
diminished quantity, from numbers of them having become broken up and dissolved*. 

The usual quantity of this blood was put into the receiver with 100 per cent, of air 
and treated during twenty-four hours in the ordinary manner. 

No. 26. — In 100 parts of airf. 

Carbonic acid . . 6*11 

* This series of experiments was performed in the winter months, hut in one conducted during tiie months 
of April, May, Juno, and July, I was able to detect blood-corpuscles in the putrid fluid after it was three months 
and seven days old ; so that blood-corpuscles appear to be much more persistent bodies than ig in gmieral 
imagined. 

t The oxygen wo-s also estimated in this case, but unfortunately without a controlling expmment being at 
the same time performed, so it is of little value. The following is the result of the analysis. 
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No. 27.— In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen . . 2*10 

The analysis of the gas after twenty-four hours’ contact with the blood therefore stands 
thus : 


In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


g.lljTotal oxygen 7*21 
92-79 


As it is rather troublesome to carry the results of these analyses in the mind, I shall 
now give them in a tabular form, when it will be at once evident to any one who has 
given attention to the subject, that the chemical changes exerted upon air by putrefac- 
tion, in so far as they are here studied, are very different from the true respiratory ones 
previously alluded to. 


In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygon. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

1st portion of fresh blood 



13*76 

2*05 

84*19 

2nd „ 

same 

fp 60 hours old 

• • • 

2*88 

3*69 

93*43 

3rd „ 

91 

» 136 

99 

• • • 

1*01 

4*31 

94*68 

4th „ 

91 

184 

99 

• • • 


4*91 

95*09 

6fll 19 

f$ 

„ 304 

99 

• • • 

- — . 

4*99 1 

— 

6th „ 

• ff 

„ 688 

99 

• • • 



6*11 

— 


It is here seen that the process of putrefaction exerts, up to a certain extent, the same 
effect on the absorption of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic acid by the constituents 
of the blood, as was observed to be exercised by an increase of temperature. Thus we 
find that the older the blood becomes the more oxygen it extracts from the air, and the 
more carbonic acid does if at the same time yield. Here, however, the analogy stops. 
For we find that while in those cases where the normal respiratory action is such as to 
have produced the exhalation of more than 6 per cent, of carbonic acid, the oxygen 
does not entirely disappear from the air (see experiments 3.5 and 68, Part II.), and in 
those again where the oxygen has been entirely taken up by the blood it is again all 
returned to the atmosphere, as seen in the results of experiment 14 related at page 696. 
During the putrefactive process, on the other hand, the amount of oxygen absorbed is 
exceeding^ great in proportion to the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled. 


Pabt II.— influence of CHEMICAL AGENTS ON THE BLOOD. 

Effect of Animal Products. 

Snake Pmon. 

For the purpose of studying the effect of animal poisons upon the reciprocal action of 
blood and atmospheric air, I obtained, through the kindness of the late Mr. Mitchell, 
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Secretary to the Zoological Gardens, the loan of two African Puff Adders. They were 
3 feet in length, and about 8 inches in circumference at the thickest part. 

The physiological action of animal poisons being as yet imperfectly understood, before 
alluding to the special action of the poison on the blood, I shall briefly relate the history 
of one of the experiments. 

The experiments were performed at University College, in the presence of my col- 
leagues, Professors Sharfey, Ellis,, and Williamson. The serpents had eaten nothing 
during eight days, so it was supposed that their poison-bags were well charged with 
venom. 

A large dog was bitten by one of the snakes over the right eye. The immediate 
appearance of a drop of blood indicated the position of the wound. In three minutes 
the dog became very restless, and gave a low whine as if in pain. After moving about 
the room for ten minutes searching for a comfortable place to lie down on, he placed 
himself in the coolest part of the chamber, and laid his head on the cold stones, as if to 
relieve headache. He moaned as if in distress. In a quarter of an hour after he 
received his wound the pulse had fallen from 100 to 64 per minute. As the effects of 
the poison passed away the pulse gradually recovered, and in twenty-five minutes it was 
again as high as 96 per minute. 

In one hour after being bitten the dog had so far got over the effects of the poison 
as to be able to run about. 

The serpent was once more allowed to bite him. The same train of symptoms again 
appeared, but in a more intense degree, and within twenty-five minutes he had become 
insensible. He looked as if in a profound sleep, from which he could not be roused. 
The respirations were 40 per minute, and the pulse so feeble in the femoral artery that 
it was found impossible to count it. The pupils were dilated. 

Half an hour after being bitten the second time convulsive Switchings began to appear 
in the fore limbs and in the muscles of the neck. In ten minutes more the whole body 
became convulsed. The limbs were stretched out, and the head jerked backwards. 
During the convulsions the respirations rose to 90 per minute ; but they subsided to 40 
in the intervals. The temperature of the rectum gradually fell in the course of one 
hour and a half from 38® to 36® C. In two hours the respirations were reduced to 9 per 
minute, the animal temperature at the same time being 34® C. The pulse 'was com- 
pletely imperceptible ; even the heart’s action could not be felt through the r^jis. 

In two hours and a quarter the animal appeared to be dead; but on making an 
incision into the thorax he gave a gasp. After waiting some time, without observing 
any further sign of life, another incision was made, when he again gasped, but only 
once. On opening the thorax the heart was found pulsating at the rate of 60 per 
minute ; it was, however, more like a quivering than a true pulsation. The tissues of 
this and of the other animals killed by the puff adders presented a very strange appear- 
ance, namely, numerous extravasations of blood throughout the body, some small, some 
large. For example, in this animal there was an extravasation of blood into the ante- 
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rior mediastinum, and into the tissue of the pericardium, but no efiiision into the peri- 
cardium itself. There were extravasations along all the great veins, into the cellular 
tissue of the pancreas, throughout the diaphragm, beneath the peritoneum, and all over 
the abdomen. The interior of the latter, indeed, looked exactly as if it had been 
sprinkled over with blood. A similar condition *ldso existed in the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue. In fact, had the history of the case not been known, it would have 
been supposed that the animal had laboured under a severe form of purpura, heemor- 
rhagica. 

In the neighbourhood of the wounds there was great swelling, as well as an extrava- 
sation of brownish putrid looking blood. Everything pointed to blood poisoning. 

The state of the spleen merits special attention. It was of a dark bluish olive tint ; 
quite peculiar. I have never met with a similar hue in any other case of poisoning. 
On exposure to the air the blood* became arterialized, and the organ then lost the 
strange ajfypearance. The muscles were darker than usual. In the course of a few 
hours they passed into a state of rigor mortis, which was qiiite distinct seventeen hours 
after death. The brain was very anaemic, and showed no si^s of extravasation. 

In the course of a few weeks after this experiment was made three of the puflf adders 
died and were sent to me for examination. They were in exceedingly good condition, 
and beyond having fatty livers there was no apparent disease. On removing the poison 
from their poison bags and allowing it slowly to evaporate on a glass slide, beautiful 
crystals were observed to form in it similar to the specimens represented in the accom- 
panying figure. 

Fig. 2. 



CiystaU firom puiF-addor poison. 


This crystalline body seems to be peculiar to this species of snake, as I failed to 
obtain it from the common adder, as well as from two specimens of Cobra, one from 
Morocco, aqd one from Egypt. 
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Examination of the Blood. 

Under the microscope, the red corpuscles were in general normal in appearance. 
There were, however, a number of three-cornered ones to be seen, like what is |ome- 
times met with in the half-putrid blood of fish. There was also an excess of white 
Corpuscles, which might have been due to the animal being in full digestion. 

After the blood had stood for some hours in a glass vessel, although not' coagulated, 
it had deposited the corpuscles and left a layer of serum on the top*. Shaken with 
air it arterialized readily. It contained 0*235 gramme (3*64 grains) of urea per ounce. 
No sugar could be detected in it, yet after standing a couple of days it became quite 
acid. A quantity of this, blood, after being thoroughly arterialized, was put into a 
receiver with 100 per cent, of air, and in order to make the experiment as exact as 
possible, a healthy dog was sacrificed, and a similar quantity of its blood treated in 
exactly the same manner. As this' experiment was performed during the season of the 
year when the days were short, and I could not work in the laboratory after four o’clock, 
I carried the receivers hom^ with me, and repeatedly agitated them during the evening, 
and pretty far on into the night. 

After twenty-four hours’ action the analyses of the gases gave the following results : — 

Ist. Blood of healthy dog. Result : — 


No. 28. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


19 7001^ ^ oxygen 20*109 
0*409/ 

79*891 


2nd. Blood of dog poisoned by puff adder. Result : — 


No. 29. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen 
Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . 


^1 09 }*^^^^ oxygen 18*18 
81*82 


It is here observed that there has been a marked difference in the action of the two 
bloods. The puff-adder poison seems to have accelerated the transformations and 
decompositions upon which the absorption of oxygen and the exhalation of carbonic 
acid by the blood depend. By placing the results in the form of a Table, this fact Is 
rendered still more apparent. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 parts of atmospheric air 

20*960 

19*700 

17*09 

0*002' 

0*409 

1*09 

79*038 

79*891 

81*82 

20*962 

20*109 

18*18 

Ditto, after being acted on by pure blood 

Ditto, after being acted on by poisoned blood.. 


• On opening tho other animals some hours after death the blood was found to be fluid, but it coagulated 
after its withdrawal from the body. It formed a jelly rather than a clot. There seemed to be a marked dimi- 
nution in the amount of flbrin, as well os a thinning of the blood, in all the cases. 
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As these results are probably different from what most persons may have expected* it 
may be advisable briefly to relate the controlling experiments* at least so much of them 
as r^er to the exhalation of carbonic acid. They were performed in a precisely similar 
manner* except that the proportion of blood to that of air was as one to three. 

1st. Healthy dog. 1 volume of pure blood to 3 volumes of air. Twenty-four hours’ 
action at temperature under 12° C. Besult : — 

No. 30. — ^In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid .... 0*38 

2nd. Blood of dog poisoned by puff adder. 1 volume of blood to 3 volumes of air. 
Twenty-four hours’ action at temperature under 12° C. Result : — 

No. 31. — In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid .... 0*78 

Here too it is seen that* although treated in every respect alike, the blood of the 
poisoned dog exhaled more carbonic acid than that of the healthy animal. 

Uric Add. 

As uric acid, although a normal constituent of the animal body, may be regarded in 
the light of an animal poison, inasmuch as it is an effete product, it was experimented 
with in the following manner. 

Two portions of well defibrinated sheep-blood, after being thoroughly arterialized, 
were placed in receivers with 100 per cent of atmospheric air. To one of them was 
added 0*2 gramme (3*1 grains) of pure uric acid prepared from human urine (the uric 
acid was thoroughly pounded in distilled water and then mixed with the blood in 
a mortar ; 62 grammes of blood was the quantity employed). The pure blood was 
treated in the same way, but with distilled water alone. After twenty-four hours’ 
action under identical circumstances* the air of the receivers was analyzed. 

Air after being in contact with pure blood of sheep during twenty-four hours. Re- 
sult: — 

No. 32. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen . . . oxygen 

Carbonic acid . l*96j 

Nitrogen . . . 84*16 

Air after being in contact with sheep’s blood to which unc acid was added. Result 

No. 33. — Li 100 parts of air. 

• ^^'^"^iTotal oxygen 16*79 

Carbonic add . 2*62/ 

Nitrogen . . . 84*21 

6 B 
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It is thus seen that the presence of an abnormal amount of urio acid in blood hastens 
the chemical decompositions and transformations upon which the absorption of oxygen 
and exhalation of carbonic acid depend. 

Animal Sugar, 

As an illustration of the action of animal sugar upon blood, the following experi- 
ment may be cited. To a third portion (62 grammes) of the same blood as was used 
in the two preceding experiments, 0*4 gramme (6*2 grains) of sugar obtained from the 
urine of a diabetic patient were added. The sugar was first made into a syrup with a 
small quantity of distilled water, and then mixed in a mortar with the blood. In order 
to avoid all possibility of error, the pure blood, as before stated, was treated in the same 
way with distilled water alone. Result : — 


No. 34. — In 100 parts of air. 


oxygen 16*62 


Oxygen . . . ISOljxotal 

Carbonic acid . l*6lJ 
Nitrogen . . . 83*38 

It is here seen that the animal sugar had the effect of retarding the respiratory 
changes produced in atmospheric air by blood, less carbonic acid being exhaled, and a 
smaller amount of oxygen absorbed ; just the opposite effect as was observed to follow 
the addition of uric acid to blood. 

The subjoined Table shows this more distinctly. 


Sheep’s blood. Twenty-four hours. 100 per cent, of air. 



Oxygen.' 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

Pure btood 

13*90 

1-96 

84*16 


Blood plus uric acid 

13-17 

2*62 

84-21 


Blood plufl sugar 

16*01 

1*61 

83*38 

HilHi 


Action op Vegetable Peoducts on Blood. 

Hydrocyanic Acid. 

The following are examples of the influence of hydrocyanic acid on the action of 
blood on the respiratory gases. 

A quantity of perfectly fresh ox-blood was taken and carefully switched until freed, 
as far as possible, of its fibrin. After being thoroughly arterialized, it was then divided 
into several portions of 62 grammes each, and treated in the usual manner in a room of 
moderate temperature during twenty-four hours. • 

Pure deflbrinated ox-blood with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air. Twenty-fpur hours’ 
action. Result : — 
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No. 36. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 
Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


10 421 oxygen 16*47 
6-06J 

84*63 ' 


}: 


Defibrinated ox-blood with 6 drops (20 per cent, strength) of hydsocyanic acid. 100 
per cent, of air. Twenty-four hours' action. Besult : — 

No. 36.—> In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen ... 16-321^^^^ jg.gg 

Carbonic acid . l*9lJ 
Nitrogen . . . 81*77 

It is thus seen that the effect of hydrocyanic acid is to retard those transformations 
and decompositions upon which the interchange of the respiratory gases depend. The 
effect is well marked in this case, but it is even more so in a case of poisoning in the 
human subject, which I shall immediately refer to ; meanwhile the results of these two 
analyses are — 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 per cent, of air from pure ox-blood 

10«42 

5*05 


16*47 

Ditto plus hydrocyanic acid 

16*32 

1*91 

■H 

18*23 


Action of Hydrocyanic Acid on Human Blood. 

A quantity of blood was removed from the heart and great vessels of a healthy well- 
developed young woman, aged 19 years, who died within half an hour after swallowing 
a couple of drachms of bitter almond oil. The blood was still fluid forty-eight hours 
after death, and yielded a small quantity of hydrocyanic acid by distillation. A portion 
of the blood, after being thoroughly arterialized by agitation with renewed portions of 
air, was put into a receiver with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air, and kept twenty-four 
hours (with occasional agitation) in a room of an average temperature of 16“ C. At 
the end of the twenty-four hours the air confined with the blood was analyzed, with the 
subjoined result : — 

No. 37. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen 19*66 

Carbonic acid .... 0*00 

Nitrogen 80*44 

It is hmre seen that the effect of hydrocyanic acid is the same in the body as out 
of it, namely, to arrest respiratory changes. 

6 E 2 
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Nicotine. 

Various ’experiments were performed with nicotine, and it was invariably found to 
produce the same result; namely, to retard the normal oxidation processes in blood, 
and at the same time to diminish the exhalation of ctirbonic acid. The following expe> 
rimont may be quoted as an illustration of the fact. 

Two portions (62 grammes) of defibrinated ox-blood, after being thoroughly arte- 
rialized, were placed in receivers with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air, and both were 
treated during twenty-four hours exactly alike, except that to one was added 6 drops of 
chemically pure nicotine. 

Gas from pure ox-blood after twenty-four hours’ action with 100 per cent of atmo- 
spheric air. Result : — 

No. 38. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen . . . l^'Seixotal oxygen 17 04 

Carbonic acid . . 2-38J 

Nitrogen , . . 82*96 

Gas from ox-blood after twenty-four hours’ action with 6 drops of nicotine. 100 per 
cent of atmospheric air. Result : — 

No. 39. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygon . . . 21-09 

Carbonic acid . 1*49/ 

Nitrogen . . . 78*91 


It is thus seen, as was before said, that nicotine diminishes the power of the blood to 
take up oxygen and give off carbonic acid, and thereby become fitted for the purposes 
of nutrition. 



Oxygon. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 per cent, of air from pure ox-blood 

14*66 

2-38 

82*96 

17*04 

Ditto plus nicotine 

19*60 

1*49 

78*91 

21*09 


Woorara Poism. 

Two portions of defibrinated sheep’s blood, after being thoroughly arterialized, were 
placed in receivers with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air, and kept, with occasional 
shaking, at a temperature of 16® C. during twenty-four hours. The treatment of the 
two portions of blood only differed in this respect, that to one nothing was added, while 
0*01 gramme of woorara was put into the other. The amount of blood in each case 
was 62 grammes. 
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Air £rom pure sheep’s blood. Twenty-four hours’ action. 
Besult : — 


No. 40. — In 100 parts of air. 


100 per cent, of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


12*42) 

Q ,^Q|Total oxygen 13*12 
86*88 


Air from sheep’s blood plus woorara. Twenty-four hours’ action. 100 per cent, of 
air. Result : — 

No. 41. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 16*68)^ . 

Carbonic acid . . l-60r°“ “^8“ 

Nitrogen . . . 81*72 


It is thus seen that woorara has the peculiar effect of di minishing oxidation, and at 
the same time increasing the exhalation of carbonic acid gas. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 per cent, of air from pure) 

sheep’s blood J 

Ditto plus woorara 

12'42 

16*68 

0*70 

1*60 

86*88 

81*72 

13*12 

18*28 



For the purpose of studying the action of woorara upon the blood of the living 
animal, 1 injected under the skin of a dog an aqueous solution of five grains of the 
poison*. The animal soon became paralyzed and died, as is usual in those cases, from 
the cessation of the respiratory movements. The heart’s action continued vigorous 
for some time after apparent death : a portion of this dog’s blood was then taken and 
thoroughly arterialized by repeatedly shaking it with renewed quantities of air. The 
blood was then enclosed in a receiver with 100 per cent, of atmospheric &ir, and treated 
in the usual way during twenty-four hours. The result of the analysis was as follows : — 


No. 42. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


gj|Total oxygen 20*19 
79*81 


If we compare this result with the analysis of air from the blood of a healthy dog 
(No. 28) already given (page 702), we shall find that the effect of the woorara has been 
like that of snake poison, to increase the chemical decompositions and transformations 
in the blood, upon which the exhalation of carbonic acid depend. 


* For the woorara employed on thiff occasion I am indebted to the liberality of Chablbs Watbetok, Esq., of 
Walton Hall^ the well-lmown author of the ^ Wanderings.’ He obtained it in Gtliana in 1812^ and though it 
is consequently half a century old, it is still an exceedingly active poison. 
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In 100 parts of aif. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxjgen. 

Healthy blood of dog 

Blood of dog poisoned with woorara ... 

19*700 

18*680 

0*409 

1*510 

79*891 

79‘810 

S0*109 

SO-190 


It will be observed that there is a slight discrepancy between the amount of oxygen 
absorbed in this and the other experiment on the action of woorara out of the body ; 
for here the oxidation has been greater than in the healthy animal. This most pro- 
bably arises, however, from some accidental cause, due to the blood being taken from 
different animals and not operated on in the same day. Unfortunately it is ||npossible 
to operate on both healthy and poisoned blood of the same animal at the same time, 
so that all our experiments of comparison on the blood of living animals are liable to 
the source of error arising from the state of the body and the constitutional peculiarity 
of the animal. My former statement regarding the action of woorara, namely, that it 
diminishes oxidation and increases the exhalation of carbonic acid, at least in sheep’s 
blood, is I have little doubt correct, as I have invariably found it to be so. I might 
here quote other experiments in proof of this assertion, but in order to prevent unneces- 
sary repetition, shall delay doing so till the action of woorara is compared with that of 
other substances. 


Antiar and Acmdtine. 

For the sake of brevity I shall take these two poisons together. As is well known, 
their physiological action on the animal body is, as nearly as possible, identical. They 
are both powerful cardiac poisons. So powerfully, indeed, do they act in this way, 
that when given to frogs they stop the action of the heart while the animal is otherwise 
sufficiently well to be able to spring about. This is the reverse of woorara, which 
allows the heart's action to continue long after the rest of the body is dead. Hence 
arises the saying that we may have a dead heart in a living body with antiar and 
aconitine, and a dead body with a living heart with woorara. 

The result of the following experiment forcibly illustrates the truth of the latter 
statement. A healthy full-grown frog was pricked with the point of a poisoned arrow, 
and in the course of a few minutes its limbs gradually became paralysed. The paralysis 
soon extended itself over the body, the animal ceased to breathe, and in the course of a 
few minutes more was dead. On examining the heart about an hour afterwards, that 
organ, and that organ alone, was found still alive. Death could not be said here to have 
usurped its power, for it slowly and regularly pulsated as in life. On the following 
day the heart still continued to beat although the tissues surrounding it had assumed 
the appearance of death. Forty-eight hours after the animal had been poisoned its 
heart still continued to act regularly, and even seventy-two hours afterwards the action 
of the ventricle and auricles, though feeble, was yet distinct. On the fourth day 
(ninety-six hours afte» death) part of the heart died, the left auricle alone continued to 
pulsate. But now, not only was the frog dead, but its lower limbs were already dirunk 
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and withered. I then made an attempt at resuscitation, and exactly 100 hours after 
the animal died I put it into a moist warm atmosphere, and there retainediit till the 
temperature of its body was slightly raised. This treatment had the effect of restoring 
the irritability of the heart, and on touching the ventricle with a point of my pen it 
resumed its pulsations, and during several minutes the contractions, first of the auricles 
and then of the ventricles, continued rhythmically ; even the pulsations in the large 
vessels attached to the heart also became distinctly visible, and continued so with regu- 
larity for upwards of a quarter of an hour. 

The chemical action of antiar and aconitine on the blood, like their physiological 
action on the nervous system, are as near as possible alike. First, as regards their 
influence on the exhalation of carbonic acid. Two portions of thoroughly defibrinated 
and well artcrialized sheep’s blood, 62 grammes each, were put into receivers with 
100 per cent, of air. To the one 0*01 gramme of antiar dissolved in water was added ; 
to the other a similar quantity of pure aconitine dissolved in faintly acid water. After 
twenty-four hours’ action the air in the receivers was analyzed with the following results. 

Antiar*, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per cent, of air. Result : — 

No. 43. — In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid . . . 2*06. 


No. 44. — Result of analysis of air from blood with aconitine in 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid . . . 2 ’02. 

It is thus seen that the influence of antiar and aconitine on the exhalation of carbonic 
acid is very similar. I shall now quote a series of experiments in which the influence 
of these substances vrith that of woorara is compared. 

A quantity of defibrinated sheep’s blood was taken seventeen hours after the death of 
the animal, and after being completely arterialized it was divided into four portions, 
each of which was put into a receiver with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air. They 
were all treated precisely alike, except that to one 0*092 gramme of antiar was added, 
to another 0*092 gramme of aconitine, and to a third 0*092 gramme of woorara. The 
fourth portion was retained pure in order to form a standard of comparison. After 
twenty-four hours’ action the air was analyzed, with subjoined results. 


No. 46.— Air from pure blood in 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 
Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


^ 2 .Qg}Total oxygen 16*81 
84-19 


* For the antiar employed in these experiments I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Ssaxpst. 
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No. 46. — ^Air from blood plus woorara, in 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


oxygen 19*83 

80*17 


No. 47. — ^Air from blood plus antiar, in 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic add . 
Nitrogen . . 


-|O.QQ\ 

^ ^^|Total oxygen 13*99 
86*01 


No. 48. — ^Air from blood plus aconitine, in 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


^l*3o}'*‘°^^ oxygen 12*96 
87*04 


By pladng these results in a tabular form the comparative value of each of the factors 
will be made more apparent. 



Oxygen. * 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oi^gon. 

In 100 parts of air from pure blood 

13*76 

3*05 

84*19 

15*81 

Blood plus woorara 

16*85 

2*98 

80*17 

19*83 

„ „ antiar 

lS-98 

1*01 

86*01 

13*99 

„ „ aconitine 

11*66 

1*30 

87*04 

12*96 


The similarity in the action of antiar and aconitine, and the dissimilarity between their 
action and that of wooiura, are well illustrated in the above Table. The woorara dimi- 
nishes oxidation and increases the exhalation of carbonic acid. Antiar and aconitine 

% 

increase oxidation and diminish the exhalation of carbonic acid gas. 


Strychnine. 

In order to ascertain the influence of strychnine, a quantity of fresh calfs blood was 
shaken with renewed portions of atmospheric air until it had become thoroughly 
saturated with oxygen. It was then enclosed in a receiver with 100 per cent of ordi- 
nary air, corked up, and kept in a room of moderate temperature during twenty-four 
hours. 

A second portion of the same blood (62 grammes) wm similarly treated in every way 
except that it had 0*05 gramme of strychnine added to it. During the twenty-four 
hours the receivers were as usual frequently agitated to favour the mutual action of the 
blood and air. At the end of this period the composition of the gas in the receivers was 
found to be — 
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Gas from pure calf’s blood, twenty-four hours’ action with 100 per cent, of air; 

No. lo. — ^In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic add . . “S'*®” 

Nitrogen . . . 81*96 

Gas from calf’s blood plus strychnine, dissolved in a mininfiiim of very dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, twenty-four hours’ action with 100 per cent, of air: — 


No. 60. — In 100 parts of air. 
Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . . 2 

Nitrogen . . . 79*45 


17*82'i 

,^g|Total oxygen 20*65 


Thus it is seen that strychnine is one of those substances possessing the strange pro- 
perty of preventing the chemical decompositions and transformations of the constituents 
of the blood upon which the absorption of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic acid depend. 



Oxygen. 

Carboni<‘ aoid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 parts of gas from pure cairs blood 

12*10 

6*94 

81*96 

18*04 

DiMb plus strychnine 

17*82 

2*73 

79*45 

20*55 

-iH 


The next point to determine is, does strychnine act in the same manner on blood in 
the living animal as out of it 1 

The results of the two following experiments seem to indicate this, but as they were 
performed with the view of solving an entirely different question not requiring any con- 
trolling experiments, they had none made with them, and therefore they can only be 
taken for what the results of single experiments are worth. 

Into the peritoneal cavity of a healthy full-grown cat was injected a solution of -g^th 
of a grain of strychnine. In five minutes the animal became convulsed, and in four 
minutes more it died. On opening the body eight minutes after death, some of the 
blood was found already coagulated in the greater vessels, and the person that was 
fluid coagulated as soon as it flowed into a capsule. The blood had a dark puqde 
colour, and when shaken on the sides of a glass looked almost grumous and granular, 
as if the corpuscles were broken up, and had allowed their contents to escape. Under 
the microscope plenty of healthy red corpuscles were seen, many of them running into 
rolls ; but besides these, although there were no broken-up cells to be seen yet there 
were an unusual number of small granules in the field. The animal was fasting, never- 
theless there were also a considerable number of white corpuscles present. The blood 
contained 0*22 gramme of urea to the oz. (0*709 per cent.) and abundance of sugar. 

from blood of cat poisoned with strychnine, twenty-four hours’ action with 100 
per cent, of air in a room of moderate temperature : — 

MDCOOIJEV. 6 F 
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No. 51. — In 100 parts of air. 

Oxyg^ . . . 

Garbonic acid . 

Nitrogen . . 


gQjTotal oxygen 17*63 


17*03 
0 

82*37 


It is thus seen that the blood of the poisoned animal yields even a smallei^qaantity 
of carbonic acid than the blood to which strychnine has been added out of the body, 
while the quantity of oxygen that has disappeared is the same in both cases. 


Brudne. 

Besides strychnine the alkaloid brucine is also obtained from nux vomica, and the 
following experiment was made with the view of testing if it had a similar action upon 
blood. The experiment in this case, however, was somewhat extended in order to com- 
pare its action with that of two other substances, namely, quinine and morphia, and as 
the results obtained form rather an interesting series, I shall give them consecutively. 

A quantity of perfectly fresh calf’s blood, after being defibrinated and thoroughly 
saturated with oxygen by repeatedly shaking it with renewed quantities of air, was 
divided into several portions of 62 grammes each. To the first nothing was added ; to 
the second 0*006 gramme of brucine ; to the third 0*005 gramme of quinine ; and to the 
fourth 0*005 gramme of morphine : these alkaloids were all dissolved by the lid of a 
minifhum quantity of hydrochloric acid. The different portions were then enclosed in 
receivers with 100 per cent, of air, and treated in the usual manner, with occasional 
agitation, in a room of moderate temperature during twenty-four hours. At the expi- 
ration of that period the air was analyzed, with the following results : — 


4 


No. 52. — The air from pure calf’s blood contains in 100 parts of air— 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


6*64) 

g^^^jTotal oxygen 10*11 
89*89 


The air fr6m the calf’s blood plus brucine contained— 


No. 53. — ^In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . l^'^^lxotal oxygen 13*97 

Carbonic acid. . 2*34/ ^^ 

Nitrogen . . . 86*03 

It is thus seen that brucine acts like strychnine, but in a much less marked d^;ree. 


As has just been said, to another portion of frxe same blood as was employed in the 
two preceding cases, 0*005 gramme of quinine was added. 
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No. 64.-- In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 
Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


88-23 


To the fourth portion of the same blood 0*006 gramme of morphine dissolved in water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid was added, and the result was as follows 


No. 65.— In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 
Carbonic add . 
Nitrogen . . 


81*83 


It is thus seen that these different substances. Brucine, Quinine, and Morphine, with 
hydrochloric add as their solvent, have all acted on the blood in the same maonm*, 
retarding oxidation, and decreasing the exhalation of carbonic add, but in very different 
degrees. By placing them in a tabular form, the difference in their respective results 
will be still better appreciated. 


- 

Oxygen. 

Cftpbonio add. 

Nitrogen. 

Yol.at0^G.and 

1 metre preeeare. 

In 100 parts of air: — 

After being acted on by pure blood 

Ditto by blood plus brucine 

6-64 

3*47 

•. 

89*89 

10*11 

Il'SS 

S'S4 

86*03 

13*97 

ft ft quinine* 

„ „ morphine I 

14*72 

2*05 

83*23 

16*77 

17*17 


81*83 

18*17 

Composition of atmospheric air employed \ 

SO-96 

0*002 

79*038 

20*962 

in the experiments j 


It ought not to be forgotten that the blood in all of these cases was not only taken 
from the same animal, and the product of one bleeding, but in every respect, both before 
and after being put into the receivers, subjected to precisely similar influences, under 
identical conditions. The difference in the results must therefore be regarded as entirely 
due to the effect of the alkaloids upon the blood. 


Action of Anjssthetigs on Blood. 

Chloroform. 

From the fret that of all anaesthetics at present employed chloroform holds the first 
rank, its action upon blood was carefully studied. The results obtained were exceedingly 
uniform and all tending to one conclusion, namely, that this substance has a powerful 
effect in retarding those chemical transformations and decompositions upon which the 
process of respiration depends. 

1st. As regards the visible effect of chloroform upon blood. 

If 5 per cent, of pure chloroform be mixed with the freshly-drawn blood of a healthy 

6f2 
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animal, it will be found that within half an hour the blood will assume a brilliant scarlet 
hue. K the vessel containing it be now agitated, so as to mix the blood with atmospheric 
air, a quantity of colouring-matter adheres to the sides of the glass, and on allowing it 
again to stand for a few minutes, a red somewhat flocculent precipitate is deposited. 
This precipitate is not haematin alone. On the contrary, it consists of a dirty red-coloured 
protein substance, whereas the dissolved or suspended pigment has a vermilion^ue. If 
the blood be kept at rest for some hours — laid aside during the night — ^it will to a certain 
extent lose its brilliant colour, and assume that of the red precipitate previously spoken 
of. At the same time it will be found to solidify into a gelatinous sticky paint-like mass. 
If instead of 6 per cent., 60, or still better 100 per cent, of chloroform, be added to venous 
blood either dehbrinated or non-deiibrinated, it causes it at once to assume the arterial 
hue, and this is still more marked if the vessel be well agitated. The blood rapidly 
solidifies and retains its vermilion tint for many hours, even days. It not unfirequently 
happens that blood to which chloroform has been added crystallizes on solidifying, more 
especially when only 5 per cent, of Chloroform is used. 

Serum is not solidified by chloroform in the same way, but it deposits a white preci- 
pitate. 

2nd. Microscopical appearances presented by blood after being acted upon by chloro- 
form. 

If 6 per cent, of chloroform be added to blood, and the mixture well shaken, it will be 
found on examining it with the microscope that, although very many of the red corpuscles 
have disappeared, their walls having been dissolved, and their contents escaped, the great 
majority of them remain intact. Even 100 per cent, of chloroform fails to destroy totally 
the blood-cells. Great numbers of the red cells are, however, destroyed, and their contents 
diffused throughout the liquid. It is indeed Ihe contents of the red corpuscles that 
crystallize. The crystals are in many cases quite red. They are prismatic 
in shape, and about four times as long as they are broad. The crystals 
are always most readily obtained from the blood of animals that have 
been poisoned with chloroform, but only after an additional quantity is 
added. They are insoluble in chloroform, ether, alcohol, and water. 

3rd. Chemical action of chloroform on blood. 

Two equal portions of defibrinated and arterialized ox-blood, equal to 
62 grammes each, were placed in receivers with 100 per cent, of atmos 
pheric air, and kept in a room of moderate temperature during twenty- 
four hours. Both bloods were treated precisely alike, except that while the 
one was kept in its normal state, the other had three drops of chloroform added to it. 

Gas from pure ox-blood, twenty-four hours’ action with 100 per cent, of atmospheric 
air: — 


Kg. 3. 



Crystals obtained 
horn blood by 
, means of chlo- 
roform. 


Oxygen 
Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


No. 00 . — In 100 parts 


%JX CUJLo 


84*63 
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Gas from ox-blood plus chloroform, twenty-four hours* action, 100 per cent, of atmo- 
spheric air : — 


No. 67. — ^In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


^j.ggjTotal o^^gen 20*64 
79*36 


This result proves that chloroform possesses the property of diTniniahing the power of 
the constituents of the blood to unite with oxygen, and give off carbonic acid. A pre- 
cisely similar result was ol)tained when the experiment was made on the blood of the 
young animal 

Perhaps as chloroform is so important an agent I may be pardoned quoting an expe- 
riment performed on the blood of the calf, which proves the correctness of the above 
assertion. 

Equal parts of well-oxygenated freshly-defibrinated calf’s blood were treated during 
twenty-four hours in receivers in the usual way. One was kept pure, and the other had 
three drops of chloroform added to it (as in the other cases the quantity of blood employed 
was 62 grammes). 


Qba from pure calf s blood, twenty-four hours’ action, with 100 per cent, of atmo- 
spheric air : — 


No. 68. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . .‘ . 
Carbonic acid . . 
Nitrogen . . . 


lo.ioi 

g O^jTotal oxygen 18*04 
81*96 


Gtes from calfs blood plus chloroform, twenty-four hours’ action, with 100 per cent, of 
atmospheric air. Result : — 

No. 69. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 
Carbonic add . 
Nitrogen . . 


^g.ggjTotal oxygen 20*93 
79*07 


It is thus seen that chloroform acts in the same manner on the blood of the young as 
on that of the adult animal. 



Oxjgen. 

Carbonio add. 

Nit^gen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 parts of air from 
Pnre ox-blood 

10*42 

6*05 

84*53 

15*47 

Ditto plus chloroform 

18*76 

1*88 

79*36 

20*64 

Pure calfs blood 

12*10 

5*94 

81*96 

18*04 

Ditto plus chloroform ...... 

18*05 

2*88 

79*07 

20*93 
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* Ether, 

• 

The action of sulphuric ether, which is also used as an ansesthetio, upon Iblood is both 
chemically and phyrically diflbrmit from that of chloroform, as shown by the result of 
the following experiment 

1st. Chemical effect of ether ppon blood. 

A quantity of ox-blood, after being defibrinated and well saturated with oxygen in the 
usual way, was dirided into several portions, to one of which nothing was done, while to 
another 5 per cent of sulphuric ether was added. After the different portions of blood 
had been kept with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air during twenty-four hours, in a room 
of moderate temperature, they yielded the subjoined results.. 

Ghtf from pure ox-blood, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per cent, of air yielded — 


No. 60. — ^In 100 parts. 


Oxygen . . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


^g.ggjTotal oxygen 14-91 
86-09 


Gas from ox-blood plus 5 per cent, of sulphuric ether, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 
per cent, of air. Besult; — 

No. 61. — In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid . . 3-40 

In the experiments with ether the amount of oxygen absorbed by the blood could not 
be ascertained in consequence of the gas in the eudiometers refu8ing*to explode. Even 
after the tubes were nearly filled with explosive gas the electric spark failed to ignite 
the gas, yet when the eudiometers were removed from the mercury trough, the gases 
instantly and violently exploded on the application of a lighted match. 

2nd. Physical effects of ether upon blood. 

When 6 per ^nt. of ether is added to fresh blood no marked effect is observed, except 
that the blood does not arterialize so readily as with chloroform. When ten, twenty, or 
more per cent, is added, the difference in the physical effect of the two ansesthetics upon 
blood is very striking. The etherized blood becomes clear but dark in colour, and cannot 
be made to assume the perfect arterial tint, not even after prolonged agitation with 
renewed portions of atmospheric air. The greater the percmtage of ether the more 
visible is this effect. 100 per cent, of sulphuric ether gives to blood a beautifully rich 
transparent port-wine colour. When left some hours in repose, part of the ether sepa- 
rates from the blood and floats as a colourless liquid on the surface, while the blood 
itself still retains the rich dark hue, except the layer in immediate contact with the 
ether, which appears as if it had a vermilion tint. When examined with the micros 
scope the blood-corpuscles are found to be completely destroyed, their colouring-matter 
being set free. 
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When non-defibrinated blood is employed, and the ether allowed to evaporate, tiie 
blood solidifies, and in so doing frequently crystallizes; but strange to say the crystals 
are quite different in form from those obtained by chloroform firom the same blood. 
They are long needles, twelve times as long as broad, and 
are sometimes so abundant that they fill up the whole 
field of the microscope. The crystals are not usually so 
much coloured as those of chloroform. They too are most 
copious in the blood of animals poisoned by the anmsthetic. 

In some healthy bloods I have entirely failed in detecting 
them. The best are obtained from the blood of the dog*. 

Ether, as already said, destroys the corpuscles more than 
chloroform. 

It is curious to notice how the effects of different sub- Cryatals obtained firom blood by 

• 1 means of ether. 

stances upon blood vary. I thought, for example, that 

alcohol would act lihe ether upon blood, whereas to my surprise its action much more 
closely resembled that of chloroform, although only in a mitigated degree. Notwith- 
standing tbftt alcohol cannot properly be regarded in the light of an anessthetic, I shall 
the liberty of here introducing an experiment upon it, seeing that it was performed 
on a portion of the same blood as served for the last two examples, and was conducted 
under precisely rnTnilai* circumstances. Five per cent, of pure alcohol was employed. 


Pig. 4. 



Alcohol. 


Gas from ox-blood plus alcohol, after twenty-four hours’ action, on 100 per cent of 
atmospheric air • 


No. 62. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 
Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


^ 2 . 3 g}Totel oxygen 18*97 
81*03 


By the results of these last three experiments in a tabular form the difference 

they present will be be^r seen. 



OxjgOtL 

OArbonio acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Totol oxjgnk. 

In 100 parts of air from 
Pura blood.. 

10*58 

3*33 

86*09 

14*91 

niutt Athor 


3*40 


18*97 

Ditto plus aleohol 

16*59 

8*38 

81*03 


It is thus seen that while the action of ether is to increase, or at least not to diminish 


• Magnifloentty laige prisnmfio eiystals a» readily obtained adding equal parts of ether to the Wood of 
dogs poiaoned by toe Tspour of dilotofenn. They are of a fine red oWoor, and many vA them aj^P^ ^ ^ 
Ibnnedof hundleaofneedle-Bhapederyitals. Sometimes almost the whole Wood myataUiiea, 
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the transformations occurring in blood upon which the exhalation of carbonic acid 
depends, that of alcohol, on the other hand, is to restrain these, as well as to diminish 
the consumption of oxygen : — a similar effect, it will be remembered, to that which 
occurs with chloroform ; the only difference being that the action of alcohol is very much 
less powerful, for a less quantity of chloroform produces a much greater effect. 

Physical effect of Alcohol wpon Blood. 

When blood is shaken with 10 per cent, or more of alcohol it becomes of a light brick* 
red hue. The albumen is coagulated and subsides to the bottom of the vessel. No 
amount of shaking with renewed portions of air will properly arterialize blood mixed with 
alcohol, nor have I ever obtained any crystals from blood so treated, not even from that 
of animals poisoned by chloroform. Alcohol does not destroy the blood*corpuscles nor 
set the heematin free. 

Amylene. 

Some years ago amylene was proposed as an anaesthetic for the purpose of annulling 
pain in surgical operations, but owing to its disagreeable odour, or some other cause, it 
has never come into general use. Several experiments were made with this substance. 

1st. As regards its physical action upon blood. 

When five per cent, of amylene is added to fresh blood, and the mixture well shaken, 
the blood assumes a dark-red tint, and docs not arterialize readily. When 100 per cent, 
of the ansDsthetic is employed, the blood becomes quite black, and when spread out in a 
thin layer has a dirty brownish-red appearance. It cannot now be made to arterialize at 
all. If the mixture be allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, the amylene in great part 
separates from the blood, and fioats in a clear layer on its surface. The blood, however, 
still retains its black, thin, tarry-like aspect. 

When examined with the microscope, the red corpuscles are found beautifully distinct ; * 
none appear to be destroyed, and no blood-crystals are to be found. Indeed the forma- 
tion of the crystals seems to be in proportion to the destruction of the corpuscles. 

2nd. Chemical action of amylene upon blood. 

Two portions of defibrinated sheep’s blood, after being saturated with oxygen in the 
usual manner, were placed in receivers, the one with nothii^, the other with four 
drops of amylene to the 62 grammes of blood. After twenty-four hours’ action the 
gases were analyzed in the usual way ; but on attempting to estimate the oxygen in the 
air enclosed with the amylene, it was found impossible to obtain an explosion, not only 
after the mere addition of hydrogen, but after a large amount of explosive gas had been 
added to the mixture ; and what was more extraordinary still, the eliectric spark even 
failed to produce any explosion after the sulphuric acid and potash balls had been 
employed. On inverting the eudiometer the gas was found to smell strongly of amy- 
lene, and there can be little doubt but that its presence prevented the explosion taking 
place. The analysis of the gas, as fiir as it went, was as follows : — 
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G(as from sheep’s blood plus amylene, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per cent, of atmo- 
spheric air: — 

No. 63. — In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid 0*62 

% 

Whereas the air from pure blood gave quite a different result. 

Gas from pure sheep’s blood after twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per cent, of air:— 

No. 64. — ^In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid 3*17 

It thus appears that amylene has a marked effect in diminishing the exhalation of 
carbonic acid gas. 


Action of Minebal Substances on Blood. 


Chloride of Mercury {Corrosive sMimate). 

The experiments with mineral products were in general conducted in the same 
manner as those wilji other substances. In the present instance, however, the experi- 
ment was like some of the exceptions previously related, slightly modified, and instead 
of employing defibrinated blood, the blood was put into the receivers direct from the 
animal. Calf s arterial blood was used in this case, and as it slightly coagulated in the 
vessels, it was found necessary to have them well shaken (before being definitely closed) 
until the coagula were all broken up. While to one of the portions of blood nothing 
was done, to the others 6 drops of a saturated aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate 
were added. The quantity of blood employed in each case amounted to 40 grammes, 
and the air confined with it to 150 per cent. The receivers were all treated alike, 
during twenty-four hours, in a room of moderate temperature. At the end of that 
time a marked difference was observed in the bloods. The pure blood still retained 
its arterial tint, while ,that to which corrosive sublimate had been added was of an 
intensely dark, almost black colour. Moreover the latter had separated into two layers, 
a tbin dark red liquid, and a somewhat gelatinous coagulum. The dark liquid part of 
the blood felt quite sticky to the fingers. 


Gas from pute calf s blood after twenty-hours’ action with 160 per cent, of atmo- 


spheric air :— 


No. 66. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic add 
Nitrogen . . 


16'67lTotal oxygen 18*72 
2T6i 

81*28 
6 G 
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Gas from calf’s blood plus corrosive sublimate, twenty-four hours* action, 160 per cent, 
of atmospheric air : — 

No. 66. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


1701 

3'58 

79-89 


jTotal oxygen 20-59 


It is thus seen that corrosive sublimate, while increasing the changes which develope 
carbonic acid, has an almost negative effect on those depending upon oxidation; if 
anything rather diminishing them than otherwise. 


1 

1 

Oxygen. 

Carbonio aold. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 parts of air irorii pure blood ...... 

■n 

2*15 

81-28 

18-72 

Ditto plus corrosive sublimate 


3*58 

79-89 

20-59 


I may here take occasion to mention a fact in connexion with the physiological effects 
of corrosive sublimate on the animal body, which, as far as I am aware, has hitherto 
escaped notice, namely, its cardiac action. As we have already seen, there exist in the 
vegetable kingdom substances which, in consequence of their acting specially on the 
heart and lungs, have acquired the title of cardiac and resj^iratory poisons; few are, 
however, aware that in the mineral kingdom there are also substtyices to be met with, 
the peculiar action of which on the animal body is such as to entitle them witli equal 
justice to the name of cardiac and respiratory poisons. Corrosive sublimate is an 
example of the former, protosulphate of iron of the latter. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I shall briefly quote the following experiments to 
illustrate my meaning. 

1st. As regards protosulphate of iron, a respiratory poison. 

1st experiment. Into one of the jugular veins of a d(^ was slowly injected an aqueous 
solution of 15 grains of the protosulphate of iron. In sixty seconds from the com- 
mencement of the experiment (which of itself lasted about forty seconds) the animal 
manifested symptoms of impending suffocation. These speedily induced d convulsion, 
and the involuntary passage of the contents of the bladder and rectum, as is seen to 
occur in cases of true apnoea from a mechanical obstruction to the entrance of air into 
the lungs. 

In eight minutes there was complete loss of sensation and voluntary motion. The 
limbs were paralysed, and the animal manifested no sign of pain on being pmched. 

In ten minutes the symptoms of poisoning began to pass away, and in a lew minutes 
more he was again upon his legs. When seen fifty minutes after the connnencement of 
the operation, he was running about apparently quite well. 

2nd experiment. Two days later, into the other jugular vein, of the same dog, was 
injected an aqueous solution of 30 grains of the protosolphate of iron, double the 
quantity first used. Symptoms of suffocation instantly manifested themselves. The 
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lungs did not act. . The respiratory movements ceased. But the heart went on beating, 
and continued to do so for at least three or four minutes after all attempts at respiratory 
efforts had entirely stopped. 

On opening the animal, the heart was found distended with fluid blood. ^ The blood 
coagulated after its withdrawal from the body. On puncturing the right ventricle, a 
globule or two of air escaped ; but the organ contained no frothy air, nor was there any 
reason to suppose that the air had been injected during the operation. On the con- 
trary, it appeared as if it had been separated from the blood itself, as occasionally occurs 
in cases where the blood-vessels are unopened. The urine of the animal contained a 
large amount of the poison. It is on the above grounds that I consider that the proto- 
sulphate of iron merits the title of a respiratory poison. This will be made still more 
apparent by comparing the foregoing with the result of the following experiment. 

2nd. As regards corrosive sublimate, a cardiac poison. 

Into the femoral vein of a pregnant bitch was injected an aqueous solution of five 
grains of corrosive sublimate. In ten seconds the animal cried as if in pain ; in sixty 
she became delirious ; and in three and a quarter minutes after the operation was com- 
menced the heart stopped. Neither was there an impulse to be felt on the application 
of the finger to the femoral artery, nor a sound to be heard on the application of the 
ear to the thoracic walls. Tlie animal, however, still respired, and continued to make 
gasping respiratory efforts for thirty seconds more. They then ceased. In three-quar- 
ters of a minute after the cessation of respiration the thorax was opened, with the view 
of ascertaining the conditon of the heart. It was found still; and neither the stimulus 
of the cold air, of the point of the knife, nor of a feeble current from the galvanic 
forceps caused it to pulsate. 

Ten minutes after death a stronger galvanic current was applied to the organ, but 
even then the portions between the points of the forceps alone contracted. No general 
pulsation could be reinduced. The foetuses were alive and moving about in the uterus 
twelve and a half minutes after the death of the mother. 

The corrosive sublimate had acted specially upon the heart ; for the spontaneous 
peristaltic movements of the intestines were well marked, and continued to be so for 
twenty-two minutes. The thoracic muscles also contracted spontaneously, with a 
flickering movement, for no less than thirty minutes. They even responded to the 
direct application of galvanism for two hours and thirty-flve minutes after the death of 
the animill^. 

Galvanism applied to the brachial plexus fifteen minutes after death caused violent 
muscular contractions in the limb supplied by it; yet, as was before said, the heart 
to respond to Tnflnbnnipji.1 and galvanic stimuli applied within a single minute 

after death. 

It appears to me, therefore, that corrosive sublimate merits the name of a cardiac 
poison quite as much as either aconitine or antior. 

6g2 
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Arsenic. 

In testing the action of arsenic, as in the case of corrosive sublimate, non-defibrinated 
freshly-drawn arterial blood was employed, and the quantity of air with which it was 
enclosed also amounted to 150 per cent. In this instance, however, dog’s instead of 
calf’s blood was employed ; and in order to give to the experiment all possible exacti- 
tude, while one of the portions of blood had 120 drops of a saturated aqueous solution 
(by boiling) of arsenious acid added to it, the other was treated to a similar amount of 
distilled water. In all other respects they were treated precisely alike, both before and 
after the twenty-four hours’ action. 


Gas from non-defibrinated fresh dog’s blood idus 120 drops of distilled water, twenty- 
fom* hours’ action with 160 per cent, of atmospheric air : — 

No. 67. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

' Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


20-3761^^tal oxygen 21*367 
0-981J 

78*643 


Gas from dog’s blood plus arsenious acid, twenty-four hours’ action with 150 per cent, 
of atmospheric air: — 

No. 68. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 
Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


21 2701rp^^ j oxygen 21*638 
0*268J 

78*662 


It is thus seen that arsenious acid is one of those substances which retard the trans- 
formation of the constituents of the blood on which the absorption of oxygen and exha- 
lation of carbonic acid in the respiratory process depend. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total o^gen. 

. In 100 parte of air from pure dog’s blood ... 

20*376 

0-981 

78*643 

21-867 

Ditto plus arsenic 


0-268 

78-662 

21-638 

Pure atmospheric air 


mMm 

79*038 

20-962 


A precisely similar result was obtained veith defibrinated calfs blood. 


TaHrate of AnMmmy. 

A quantity of well-defibrinated sheep’s blood, after being thoroughly saturated with 
oxygen, was divided into several portions, and while one was left in its normal condition, 
0*02 gramme of tartrate of antimony was added to another (the quantity of blood 
employed in each case was 62 grammes). The blood was treated in the usual manner, 
in receivers with 100 per cent of air, during twenty-four hours. 
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Gas from pure sheep’s blood, after twenty-four hours’ action with 100 per cent, of 
atmospheric air: — 


No. 69. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 
Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


^J.gjgjTotal oxygen 21*08 
78*920 


Before treatment the blood contained 0*451 per cent.^of urea ; after treatment it con- 
tained 0*436 per cent. 


Gas from sheep’s blood plus tartrate of antimony, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 pci* 
cent, of atmospheric air : — 

No. 70. — In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 
Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


^2 55 }"^^^^^ oxygen 22*96 
77*04 


Before treatment this blood contained 0*451 per cent, of urea; after treatment it 
contained 0*354 per cent. In another portion of this blood, which was treated with 
sulphate of zinc, there remained only 0*28 per cent, of urea. In a series of experiments 
on %e effects of antimony as a slow poison, I invariably found the urine loaded with 
urea, even when the animals were reduced to perfect skeletons. In the urine of a dog 
that died on the forty-third day after taking half a grain of antimony daily, there was 
such an amount of urea, that, on adding nitric acid, the whole urine solidified into one 
mass of crystals. The liver contained neither sugar nor glucogene. 

In the above case tartrate of antimony is seen to diminish oxidation, and in a very 
marked degree to increase the exhalation of carbonic acid gas. The total amount of 
oxygen is also increased, making it thereby appear as if oxygen had been developed 
from some one or other of the constituents of the blood, cither while they were being 
pulled down, or built up into new compounds. The apparent increase of the oxygen 
may be due, however, to another cause, nSmely, the disappearance of nitrogen from 
the air. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 parts of atmospheric air 


— 

79*038 

S0-96S 

Air flrom pure blood .*. 

19*S62 

1-818 


SI -080 

Ditto plus antimony 

eo*4i 

S-fi5 

77*04 

SS-96 


This increase in the total amount of oxygen, or decrease in the amount of nitrogen, 
was even much more decided in another experiment with antimony on sheep’s blood. 
In it the oi^gen actually amounted to 24*69 per cent, and the nitrogen stood at 75*31 
per cent. 
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In concluding this paper, it was my intention to make some remarks on the reciprocal 
action of heematin and atmospheric air ; for, as stated in a commimication on the con- 
dition of ox gen absorbed into the blood during respiration ♦, which I had the honour 
of making to the Royal Society some years ago, the colouring- matter of the blood 
apppars to possess a more powerful effect in altering the composition of atmospheric air 
than any other individual constituent of that liquid. The recent researches of Professor 
Stokes, however, cause me to pause before again publishing my views on animal colour- 
ing-matters. For the interesting results obtained by that gentleman with the prism, 
although in accordance with my facts, may nevertheless induce me to modify my theory ; 
not regarding the action, but regarding the nature of these substances. I have hitherto 
held the view that all the animal pigments spring from one colourless radical, and that 
the di£fe||nce in tint between heematin, urohsematin, and biliverdin was simply due to 
the different stages of oxidation of the radical. It would appear, however, from the 
researches of Professor Stokes, that all these substances, although closely allied, are 
nevertheless chemically distinct. I consequently prefer reinvestigating the subject 
before communicating to the Society the data which are at present before me. 

♦ Proceedings of tho Royal Society, vol. viii. p, 82 . 
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XVII. On a New Geometry of Sjpace. By J. PlUckee, of Bonn^ For. MemJt. B.S. 
Received December 22, 1864,— Read February 2, 1865. 

I. On lAnear Complexes of Bight Lines. 

1. Infinite space may be considered either as consisting of points or transversed by 
planes. The points, in the first conception, are determined by their coordinates, by d.’, 
y, z for instance, taken in the ordinary signification ; the planes, in the second conception, 
are determined in an analogous way by their coordinates, introduced by m^^self into 
analytical geometry, by t, w, v for instance. 

The equation 

represents, in regarding dr, y^ z as variable and if, w, v as constant, a plane by means of 
its points. The three constants v are the coordinates of this plane. The same 
equation, in regarding v as variable, dr, y, z as constant, represents a point by means 
of planes passing through it. The three constants arc the coordinates of the point. 

A point given by its coordinates and a point determined by its equation, or geome- 
trically speaking by an infinite number of planes intersecting each other in that point, 
arc quite different ideas, not to be confounded with one another. That is the case also 
with regard to a plane given by its coordinates and a plane represented by its equation, 
or considered as containing ar. infinite number of points. Hence is derived a double 
signification of a right line. It may be considered as the geometrical locus of points, or 
described by a point moving along it, and accordingly represented by two equations in 
y, Zt each representing a plane containing that line. But it may likewise be con- 
sidered as the intersection of an infinite number of planes, or as enveloped by one of 
these planes, turning round it like an axis ; accordingly it is represented by two equa- 
tions in f, M, each representing an arbitrary point of the line. The passage from one 
of the two conceptions to the other is a discontinuous one*. 

2. The geometrical constitution of space, hitherto referred either to points or to planes, 
may as well be referred to right lines. According to the double definition of such lines, 
there occum to us a double constrfleiion of space. 

In the first constniction we imagine infinite space to be transversed by lines them- 
selves consisting of points. An infinite number of such lines pass in all directions 
through any given point ; each of these lines may be regarded as described by a moving 

• According to this discontinuity, a piano curve represented by ordinary coordinates may have a conjugate 
which disappears if the same curve be represented by means of lino-coordinates. See “ System der analytischen 
Geometrio,” n. 330. 
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point. This constitution of space is admitted when, in optics, we consider luminous 
points as sending out in all directions luminous rays, or, in mechanics, forces acting on 
points in every direction. 

In the second construction infinite space is like^sc regarded as transversed by right 
lines, but these lines are determined by means of planes passing through them. Every 
plane contains an infinite number of right lines having within it every position and 
direction, around each of which the plane may turn. We refer to this second concep- 
tion when, in optics, we regard, instead of rays, the corresponding fronts of waves and 
their consecutive intersections, or when, in mechanics, according to Poinsot’s ingenious 
philosophical news, we introduce into its fundamental principles “ couples,” as well 
entitled to occupy their place as ordinary forces. The instantaneous axes of rotation 
are right lines of the second description. 

8. In order to constitute a new geometry of space, we may fix the position of a right 
line, depending upon four constants, in a different way. Wo might do it by means of 
four given right lines, by determining, for instance, the shortest distance of any new line 
from each of the four given ones. But all such conceptions were rejected, and the ordi- 
nary system of axes adopted in order to fix the position in space of a right line. Thus 
the new researches, indicated by the foregoing remarks, are intimately connected with 
the usual methods of analytical geometry. The two fragments jjresented on this occasion 
are only calculated to give an exact idea of the new way of proceeding, and to show its 
importance, greater perhaps than it appears at first sight. 

4. A right line of the first description, which we shall distinguish by the name of ray, 
may be determined by means of two of its projections. We may select the projections 
within the planes XZ and YZ, in order to get, without generalizing, the greatest 
symmetry obtainable, and give to their equations either the form 


or 


} r (1) 

y=sz-\-9, j ' f 

-M 

r=ij 


( 2 ) 


wy+V 

In adopting the first system of equations, the four constants r, s, f, v are tlie co&rdi- 
nutes of the ray ; two of them, r, «, indicating its direction, the remaining two, f, <r, after 
its direction is determined, giring its position in space. The ray meets the plane XY 
in the point 

In adopting the second system of equations, we get, in order to determine the same 
ray, the four new constants #, «, Vy, which likewise may be regarded as its coordi- 
nates ; t and u ^equal to - and indicating the reciprocal values of the intercepts 

cut off on OX and OY by the two projections of the ray, v, and Vy ^equal to 
and reciprocal values of the two intercepts cut off both on OZ. 
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6. A right line of the second description, which we shall distinguish by the name of 
OMSy is determined by any two of its points. We may select the intersection of the a^tis 
with the planes XZ and YZ as two such points, and represent them by the system of 
equations 

^u+z^v—ly) ^ ' 


or by the following equally symmetrical. 


u—gu-hx- ) 


(4) 


In making use of the first two equations, the four constants a*, y, Z/, z„ are the coordi- 
nates of the oris, indicating the position of the two points within the pianos XZ, YZ. 

In making use of tlie second system of equations, p, Wy k are the four coordinates 
of the axis, this axis being fixed by the intersections of two planes, one of which is the 
plane projecting it on XY, and determined by two of the four coordinates. 


t 



while the other plane determined by the two remaining ones. 


t=2)V=:—%y u=qv=--jv, 

and represented by the equation 

pr-\-qy-\-z=:0, 

passes through the axis and the origin. 

6. If we consider the four coordinates of a ray as variable quantities, we may in 
attributing to them any given values successively obtain any ray whatever transversing 
space. But in admitting that an equation takes place between tlie four coordinates, 
rays are excluded : we say that the remaining rays constitute a complex represmted by 
the equation . . 

In admitting two such equations existing simultaneously, those rays the coordinates 
of which satisfy both equations constitute a congruency represented by the system of 
equations. A “congruency” contains all congruent rays of two complexes, it may be 
regarded as their mutual intersection. If we admit that three equations are simul- 
taneously verified by the four coordinates, the corresponding rays constitute a configura- 
tion (Strahlengebilde, surface reglec) represented by the system of three epiaiions. A 
config[uration may be regarded as the mutual intersection of three complexes, i. e. as 
the geometrical locus of congruent rays belonging to all three complexes. Four com- 
plexes or two configurations intersect each other in a limited number of rays. The 
number of rays constituting a config;uration, a congruency, a complex, and space, are 
infinites of first, second, third, and fourth order. 

7. If rays are replaced by axes, complexes, congruencies, and configurations of rays 
axe replaced by complexeSy congruenciesy and coafiguraUons of axes. 

5h2 
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8. A configuration of rays or axes, represented by three linear equations, is, according 
to the choice of coordinates, either a hyperboloid or a paraboloid. Let the three 
equations of a configuration of rays be . 

At -1-Bs “bC "b^ ”0, 

AV+B'5+C'+D'(r+EV=0, (5) 

A"r+B"8+C' + jy'ff + E'> = 0., 

From these equations we derive by elimination six new ones, each containing two 
only of the four variables. Let them be 


ar =1, (6) 

eg ■hd8=l (7) 

u'r+c'f’ =1, (8) 

(9) 

«V+<r<r=l, (10) 

b"s+(/'g=l (11) 

In order to represent the configuration, the three primitive equations (5) may be 

replaced by any three of the six new ones. 

The equation (7) may be written thus, 

CT+d^=l, (?♦) 


w and y replacing g and ff. It represents a right line within XY, intersected by the 
rays of the configuration. 

The equations (8) and (9) represent within XZ, YZ two points enveloped by the 
projections of the rays of the configuration ; consequently the rays themselves meet two 
right lines passing through these points, and being parallel to OY, OZ. From the 
equations (8) and (9) if written thus. 


we immediately derive 


?=?•>•+?• 


c'.r=l, c'2=tV, 


representing the two right lines. 

Thus by selecting in order to represent the configuration the three equations (7), (8), 
(9), and interpreting them geometrically, we have proved that all its rays intersect three 
fixed right lines, one of which falls within XY, while the two remaining ones are parallel 
to OY and OX. Hence these rays, meeting three right lines parallel to the same plane, 
constitute a hyperbolic paraboloid. 

In determining the paraboloid, we may replace any one of the three equations we 
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made use of by the equation (6), which indicates that all rays are parallel to a given 
plane. This plane, if drawn through the origin, is represented by the equation 

aa;+6y=Zy . 

obtained from (6) by writing | instead of r, s. 

It may be sufficient here to state that a configuration of rays, if represented by 
three linear equations, in which the coordinates r, «, <r are replaced by t, w, v,, 
becomes a hyperboloid. 

9. A configuration of aa:6S represented by. three linear equations would be a para- 
hohid if the coordinates a?, y, 5!<, were employed, but becomes a hyperboloid if these 
coordinates are replaced by j), «r, x. Wc shall here consider the last case only, and 

may for that i)urpose directly replace the equations (6)-(ll) by the following ones : — 


+^!Z =1> (12) 

cor +<?* =1, (13) 

a'p (14) 

Vq-\-d!K=\ (15) 

* a'Jp+d"*=l, (16) 

i"^-f.c"or=l (17) 


Any three of these equations, involving six constants, are suflJcient to determine the con- 
figuration. 

If, after having replaced^, g', or, k by 

^ 2 1 

a? y X y 

wc regard ic, y, as variable, (14) and (15) may be written thus, 

x-=dz-\-d, 

y=iVz-\-d!, 

representing within the planes XZ, YZ two right lines (AA\ BB^) which are the locus of 
points (A, B) where the axes of the configuration meet the two planes. 

In regarding v and * as coordinates of a right line, the equation (13), being written 

thus, 

cf+dM=l, 

represents a given point (E), 

x=c, y=:d, 

enveloped within XY by the projections of axes. Therefore all axes of the configum- 
tion intersect a third right line (CO) parallel to QZ and meeting XY in E. 

we conclude that the configuration represented by the three linear equations is 
a hyperboloid. Its axes meet three given lines, two of which, AA, BB, fall within 
XZ, YZ, while the third, CO, is parallel to OZ. 
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The plane BOA pdssing through O and an axis AB is represented by the equation 

The equation (12) being with regard top and of the first degree, indicates that all 
such planes, containing the different axes of the configuration, intersect each other along 
a given right line Dll' passing through O. Hence all axes meet a fourth right line, 
itself confined within the hyperboloid. 

The complete determination of the hyperboloid presents no difficulties. We may for 
instance find its centre and its axes by determining the shortest distance of any two of 
the axes generating it. 

10. Let a congruency either of rays or axes be represented by two linear equations. 
In adding to these equations two new ones, likewise of the first degree, there exists only 
one ray or axis the coordinates of which satisfy simultaneously the four linear equations. 
Two new equations of this description are obtained if, among the rays or axes of the 
congruency, we select those either passing through a given point, or confined within a 
given plane. In the case of rays, let (a/, y, «') be a given point, then we get 

a:'=r2'+g, 
y =zss' 4- 

in order to express that all rays meet in that point. Let 
be the equation of a given plane, then we get 

i' ^ 4" 4" ^ ^ 

in order to express that the rays lie within that plane. Again, in the case of axes, let 
(^, u\ v') be a given plane, then we get the new linear equations 

<'=pt/4w, 

or 

w'a’-f i/2„=l, u'=g^-^x. 


in order to express that the axis is confined within that plane. Let in regarding a*', y, a/ 
as constant, t, tc, v as variable, 

4-y w + 4- 1 = 0 

represent a given point, then we get 

afj)^y'q+z’=0, 

a'OT’4-y* 4*1=0 

in order to express that the axes pass through that point. Hence 
In a congruency r^resmted by the sysdem of two linear eguaiionSt there is one single 
ray or am passing through any given point of space, as there is one single ray or oris 
confined within a given plane. 
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11. In order to represent a congruency of rays, we shall here make use of the coor- 
dinates w, 1 ),, tiy. Let 

“l-Bw “l^lssO, 

A'< +B'w-1-C«,4- lyDy-f 1=0 

be its two equations. By successively eliminating each coordinate, we get four equations 
of the following form, 

at -few, -f 1=0, 

(^t -f J'w -f 1=0, 

c''y, -f -f 1 = 0, 

h”u -f c"i;,-f +1=0, 

any two of which involving six constants may replace the two primitive equations, the 
remaining two being derived from them. 

The first two of these equations, if m, and w, be considered as plane coordi- 
nates, represent two points (U, V) the coordinates of which are 


a;=a, 2=c, (U) 

z=:dy (V) 


Consequently the six constants upon which the congruency depends, if referred to the 
three axes of coordinates OX, OY, OZ, are determined by means of the two points U 
and V. Hence is derived the following construction of rays of tlie congruency. 

Trace through the two points U, V any two planes which intersect each other along a 
right line confined in the plane XY, and meeting OX, OY in the points I), F. Let 
E, G be the points where the two planes meet OZ. We shall get within the planes 
XZ, YZ the projections of a my of the congruency by drawing DE, FG. The ray (AC) 
thereby completely detennined will intersect the plane XY in the point C, the coordi- 
nates of which are 

*=i=OD, y=;=OF. 

If a plane be traced passing simultaneously through both points U, V, both intersec- 
tions E, G falling into one point A', the corresponding ray of the congruency A'C' 
intersects OZ. If the right line UV be projected on YZ, XZ, the projections meet OZ 
in two points A", A'". In these points OZ is intersected by the rays of the congruency 
parallel to OX, OY. The ray parallel to OZ is obtained by the point C" where it meets 
XY. The coordinates of C’ are 

iP=OD", Y=OF, 

D" and F being the points where the projection of UV intersects OX and OY. 

Thus occurs to us the construction of mys passing through any point of OZ and any 
point of XY. We cannot go further into detail here. 
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12. Again, let a congruency of oases be represented by the equations 

-^Czt +Dz„ +1=0, 

A'ar+B'y+a^^+D'as^+l =0. 

By successively e limina ting and Zt we may replace these equations by the following 
two, 

oX’^hy ^cZf +1=0, 
rt'ar+i'y +</«*+!= 0, 

the six new constants of which are derived from the primitive constants. In regarding 
z^ as point-coordinates (where z may be written instead of Zf and 2 !„), the last 
equations represent two planes. The six coordinates of both planes, 

ifzra, M=i, v=c, 

^r=a', w=i', v=d^ 

are the six constants of the congruency, consequently the congruency is determined by 
means of these two planes and the axes of coordinates. 

Suppose both planes to be known. Draw any right line meeting them in M and M', 
project M on XZ and M' on YZ. The right line joining the two projections B and A 
is an axis of the congruency. 

If we project on XZ and YZ any point of the right line JK along which both planes 
intersect each other, the right line joining both projections, B', A', is an axis parallel to 
XY. All axes obtained in that way meet, within XZ and YZ, both projections of JK. 
Hence the axes of the congruency pamllel to XY constitute a paraboloid. The ray 
within XY is obtained by projecting the point where the traces of both planes meet on 
OX and OY and joining both projections, B" and A", by a right line, &c. 

13. After these preliminary discussions we shall now proceed in a more systematic 
way, and henceforth exclusively make use of the coordinates r, 5, g, (x. When a complex 
of rays is represented by the linear equation 

Ar+B^+Dff+Eg+1=0, ... (1^ 

we may easily prove that the infinite number of rays passing through a given point of 
space are confined within the same plane, and, conversely, that the infinite number of 
rays confined within a given jdane meet within the same point. 

In order to select among the rays of the complex those passing through a given point 
(a/, y, 2 /), the following two equations, 

a/=ra'+e, 1 



arc to be added to the equation of the complex. By eliminating ‘g and <r we get 

(A-E2/)r+(B-DZ>+(l+Ea/+Dy)=0 (3) 

This equation being of the first degree with regard to the remaining variables r and s, 
shows that all corresponding rays are parallel to a given plane, and therefore confined 
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within the plane of that dixection and passing through the point si). By replacing 
in the last equation r and s by ®Qd we obtain, in order to represent that 
plane, the following equation, 

(A-E*'X^-a/)+(B-D;:'Xy-y)+(l+Ea/+Dy)(«--z')===0. ... {4) 

14. Again, this equation being, with regard to (y, y, 2 /), of the first degree, proves 
that, conversely, all rays confined within a given plane meet in the same point of that 
plmie. 

15. A complex the rays of which are distributed through infinite space in such a 
way that in each point there meet an infinite number of rays constituting a plane, and, 
conversely, that each plane contains an infinite number of rays meeting in the same 
point, may be called a linear complex of rays. We may say, too, that, with regard to the , 
comply points and planes of the infinite space correspond to each other ; each plane 
containing all rays which meet in the point placed within it, and each point being tra- 
versed by all rays which are confined within the plane passing through it. 

16. A linear complex of rays is represented by the linear equation (1), but it is easily 
sq^ that this equation is not the general equation of a linear complex. The following 
considerations lead us to generalize the preceding developments and to render them by 
generalizing more symmetrical. 

Hitherto we determined a ray by its two projections within XZ, YZ, 

a:=srz-f-?> 

y=«z+(r, 

whence its third projection within XY is derived, 

* ry—sx=:ro—sg ( 6 ) 

This equation furnishes the new term (rff— sg), which, like g and or, depend upon r and s 
as well as upon si and y in a linear way. 

Again, from the equations 

tr-^us-\-v = 0 , 

expressing that the ray (r, s, f, e) falls within the plane (t, w, «, w) represented by the 
equation 

we deduce 

• ( 6 ) 

IS 

* Heaoeforth we diall make tiae of iaQt plaae-oo<Mrdijiates «, v, w, and accordingly represent a point by a 
homogeneous equation. Sometimes, where symmetry and brevity require it, likewise Xt y, z shall be replaced 
by 1/9, i|/0. <19. Accordingly, by introdudng the four point-coordinates f, ij, <, 9, a plane is represented by 
a homogeneous equationt 

61 


IfDCCGLXV. 
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17. After introducing a new term containing (ef —fw), the equation of the complex 

may be written thus, ^ « « _ « . » « 

^ Af+Bs+C+Dff+E^+F(aj— f<r)=sO, 

When, after (r^—sg) is eliminated by means of the equation 
* ♦ 

r^-~^zsiro—‘8gy 

we proceed as we did in the former case [14], the following equation is obtained in order 
to represent the plane corresponding to the given point (<2^, y, /), 

(A-Fy-Eis'X^-a:')+(B+Fa/-Da'Xy-y)+(C+Ea/+IVX«-«')=0- • (8) 

This equation may be expanded thus, 

(A-Fy-E2'>+(B+Fa/-Dz'jg^+(C+iy+IV>8=Ay+By+C/, . . (9) 

and reduced also to the following symmetrical form, 

A(ar— a/)+B(y~y)+0(a— 2 ')+D(y«— «'y)4-E(ii/2— /:t)+F(ic'y-yar)^Oi (10) 

18. We may directly prove that all rays confined within a ^ven plane meet in the , 
same point. The equation of this plane being 

0 , . ( 11 ) 



we get, in order to express that a ray falls within that plane, the following three equa- 
tions, 

^r-f w's-i-t/ =0, 

«/«<— t/ff — (r^ — sj)<'=0. 


each of which results from the other two. Between these equations and the equation 
of the complex (ra— s§), r and g may be eliminated. The resulting equation. 


(Bf~Aw'-Fw')s+(D<'-Ew'+Ft/>r+Cf~AV-IWs=0, . . . (12) 

being linear with regard to the two remaining variables s and represents a right line 
parallel to OX and intersecting YZ in a point, the coordinates of which are 


j Bf— At^-^Fit/ 

. Cf-Ae'-Eu/ 



Hence all rays of the complex supposed to fall within the plane (11) intersect that right 
line, and consequently meet in the same point. Two coordinates pf that point are given 
by the last equations, the third. 


j Cii^— Du/ 


. . ( 14 ) 


is obtained by introducing the values of si and y into the equation of the plaae 
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We may represent the point corresponding to the given plane (f, u', t/, te/) by its 
equation, 

((V-.Bt/-D«/)f-(C^-Ai/-Btt/)w+(B<'-Aw'-F4t/>+p<'-Ew'4.Ft/)«>=0, (16) 

♦ 

which may be written thus, 

A(f/«— M^o)-f-B(t'c— w'w)-|-F(i/«;— w'e)=0. (16) 

19. It is easily seen that both equations (12) and (16) are the most general ones, 
indicating the supposed correspondence between point and plane. Therefore (10) is 
the most general equation of a linecir conk^lex. 

20. According to the fundamental relation which characterizes a linear complex, the 
plane corresponding to a given point is determined by means of any two rays passing 
through that point, as the point corresponding to a given plane is determined by any 
two rays confined within that plane. 

Suppose F and F to be any two points of space, and and y the two corresponding 
planes. Let I be the right line joining both points, II the right line along which both 
planes intersect each other. Draw through I any plane intersecting 'JI in Q, join 
Q to P and F' by two right lines QP, QF. These right lines, both passing through 
points (P, F) and falling within planes (y), which pass through them, are rays of the 
complex. The plane PQF, containing both rays and consequently containing I, corre- 
sponds to the point Q, whence we conclude that planes passing through any points 
Q, O' of II intersect each other along I. Likewise it may be proved that any plane 
drawn through II intersects I in the corresponding point. We shall call I and II t'u>o 
right lines conjugate with regard to the Unear complex^ or merely conjugate linee. The 
relation between two conjugate lines is a reciprocal one ; each of them may be regarded 
as on axis in space arovmd which a plane turns while the corresponding point describes 
the other ; each also may be regarded as a ray, described by a moving point, the corre- 
sponding plane of which turns around the other. 

Each right line meeting two conjugate right lines is a rag of the complex. 

To each right line of space there .is a conjugate one. 

If a point move along a rag of the complex^ the corresponding plane— containing each 
ray of the complex which passes through the point, and therefore especially the given 
one — turns around the ray, , . 

Each ray of the complex may be regarded as two coiTundent conjugate lines. 

21. We may also connect the preceding results with the general principle of polar 
recygrocitg. Indeed the general equation (10), which represents the plane correspond- 
ing to a given point, is not altered if a/, y, z' and a?, y, z be replaced by one another. 
Consequently we may say, in introducing the denominations pole and polar plane 
instead of corresponding point and plane, that the polar planes of all points of a given 
plane pass through its pole, and conversely, that the poles of all planes passing through 
a given point fall vidtlun the polar plane of that point. In our particuUr case a plane^ 

6i2 
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containing its own pole, is determined by means of the poles of any two planes passing 
through that pole ; likewise a point, falling within its polar plane, is determined by 
means of the polar planes of any two points of its polar plane. A right line joining 
any two points of space is conjugate to the right line, along which the polar planes of 
both points intersect each other. If one of two conjugate right lines envelopes within 
a given plane a curve, the other describes a conical surface ; the vertex of the cone falls 
within the plane containing the enveloped curve. Generally if one of the two conju- 
gate right lines describes a configuration, the other one likewise describes such a sur- 
face. If one of the two surfaces degenerates into a cone, the other degenerates into a 
plane curve*. • 

22. A point of space being given, to comtruct the plane which contains all rags of the 
complex passing through the point. 

Each ray intersecting two conjugate lines is a ray of the complex. Accordingly 
the only right line starting from a given point and meeting any two conjugate is a 
ray of the complex. We obtain a new ray, starting from the same point, by means 
of each new pair of conjugate lines. All such lines constituting the plane corre- 
sponding to the given point, two pairs of conjugate lines are sufficient to ^determine 
that plane. 

A plane of space being given, to construct the point where meet all rays of the complex 
confined within the plane. 

Each right line joining the two points in which two conjugate right lines Eire inter- 
sected by a given plsine being a ray of the complex, there will be obtained, within the 
given plsuie, eis many rays as there are known pairs of conjugate lines. Any two such 
pairs Eire sufficient in order to determine the point within the plane corresponding to it 
where all rays meet. 

5 

A plane is intersected by the two lines of eEich conjugate pair in two points ; the right 
lines joining two such points are rays of the complex converging sdl towards the point 
which corresponds to the plane. Again, the two planes passing through a point of space 
and meeting the two lines of a conjugate pair, intersect each other Edong a ray of the 
complex confined within the plane which corresponds to the point 

23. After this geometrical digression, immediately indicated by Emalysis, we resume 
the analytical way. 

By putting in the general equation (9) of the plane corresponding to a given point 


{f, f, 2!), 


af=0, y=0, 


we obtain 

Ar4-^+C*=0, 


(17) 


in order to represent the plane corresponding to the origin. 


* Tho pocoliar kind of polar rociprocily we meet here was first noticed . by H. Mdsnrs in the 10th TDlame of 
‘Crelle's Journal,’ and was afterwards expounded by L. F. tfAsvvs in his valoable work * Ssmmlnng von 
Aufgaben und Lehrsatzen aus der analytischen Geometrie des Baomes,’ pp. 139-146. 
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By putting successively 

a'= 00, 

y= 00 , 

4/= 00, 

the same equation becomes 

C ^ EiP “I” — 0, 

B+F^-D2=0, (18) 

A— Fy— EsssO. 

Accordingly these equations represent the planes corresponding to points moved to an 
infinite distance along OZ, OY, OX. 

By combining each of the equations (18) with (17), we get the rays conjugate to the 
axes of coordinates OZ, OY, OX, forming a triangle, the angles of which fitU wi thin the 
three planes of coordinates, XY, XZ, YZ, into the corresponding pointa 
24. By putting 

00, 


the equation (15), representing a point corresponding to any given point (d/yy' s'), becomes 

D^+Em— F t;=0, 


and then indicates that the point corresponding to the infinitely distant plane of space 
falls itself, at an infinite distance, along a direction which may be represented by the 


equations 


X z 

D“E“F’ 


(19) 


while, if rectangular coordinates were supposed, 
represents the plane perpendicular to it. 

We shall call this direction the characteristic direction of the complex. It is invariably 
connected with the complex. ^ 

26. By putting successively 

r = 00, 
t«'=oo, 

</ = 00, 

we get, in order to represent within the planes of coordinates YZ, XZ, XY, the points 
corresponding to these planes, the following equations: • 


Ctt— Bv --Dw=0, 
C<— At;— E«>=0, 
B<— A«— FtossO. 


( 20 ) 
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Accordingly the coordinates of these points are 


II 

o 

c 

B 


HI 

IQ 

II 

o 

II 

C. 

A 

II 

1 

ilC 

III 

ll» 

II 


B 

A 

z=0. 




whence may be derived the following relation, 

In patting C=— 1, the right line, conjugate to OZ, if regarded as an axis, may be 
determined by its four coordinates [5], 

j)=A, v=D, «=E. 

These coordinates therefore are four of the constants of the comples^ 

Ay ^ Bs -|- Eg F(sg — Sff j “ 1 . 

MN conjugate to OZ remains the same whatever may be the value of F. If by putting 
F equal to zero the last equation becomes a linear one, the complex is completely deter- 
mined by MN conjugate to OZ. 

26. The ratio of the three constants upon which the characteristic direction of the 
linear complex (1) depends, 

remains the same if the origin be changed or the complex moved parallel to itself. But 
if by turning the complex the characteristic direction simultaneously move, that ratio is 
altered. One of the three constants F, E, D becomes zero if the characteristic direction 
be confined within XY, XZ, YZ ; two of them disappear, F and E, F and D ; B and B 
if that direction fall within OX, OY, OZ. Here the general equation becomes 

Ar+Bs+C-f-Bff =0, 1 

Ar+B«+C-f-Eg =0, I (22) 

Ay-i-Bs4‘C-f*F(sg““yy)— 0. J 

27. The ratio of the three constants 

A;B:C 

varies if the complex be moved parallel to itself. If the plane' correspofftling to O pass 
through OZ, OY, OX, one of the three constants C, B, A becomes zero ; if this plane 
be oongruent with XY, XZ, YZ, i, e. if O be the point corresponding to XY, XZ, YZ, 
two constants A and B, A and C, B and Q disappear, and the general equation of the 
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complex becomes 

D<r+Eg+F(ag-rtf)+B«=0, I ...... . (23) 

Dff'-|-Ej^-F(sg^ffl’)-f*Ar5=0. | 

28. In order to represent a linear complex by equations of the utmost simplicity, let 
us take any plane XY, XIZ, Y25 perpendicular to the characteristic direction, and draw 
through its corresponding point O the axis OZ, OY, OX. The resulting equations will 
assume the following forms, 

F(#j-.r<r)+C =0, 

B» +1:{=0, [ (28») 

Ar +Dir=0. 

The planes corresponding to all points of a right line having the characteristic 
direction are parallel to each other; and conversely the locus of points correspond- 
ing to parallel planes is a right line of that direction. Hence We conclude that there 
is one fixed line, the points of which correspond to planes which are perpendicular to it. 
Consequently, on the supposition of rectangular coordinates, we may in only one way 
represent a linear complex by means of equations assuming the form of those above. 

29. In order, for instance, to get the fii^t of the# equations, which by replacing 
by k may be written thus, 

it will be sufficient to direct OZ along the fixed line. As no supposition is made either 
with regard to the position of the origin oft OZ, or to the direction of OX and OY 
within the plane XY which is perpendicular to OZ, this equation will remain abso- 
lutely the same if the system of coordinates be moved parallel to itself along OZ, or 
turned round it. In other terms, 

A linear complex of rays imariahly remains the same if it he moved parallel to itself 
along a fixed right line or tamed romd it. 

The fixed right line may be called the axis of rotalion^ or merely the axis of the 
complex. 

30. We may give different geometrical interpretationa to the last three equations, 
involving, each a characteristic property of a linear complex of raya 

Any two planes XZ, YZ intersectiag each other along OZ being given^ rays of space 
may be determined either by their projections on both planes, or by the points where 
they meet them. In the first case, if a third plane intersecting YZ along OX, 
OY at right angles be drawn, there are two planes LMN) LTMTSP, parallel to each other, 
passing through the two projections LN, M'N, and meeting OZy OY, OX in N and N', 
M and M', L and Lf. In the seexmd suppositkmf denote the two pointa of kdewieo- 
tion by U and t", and theft projeeftions by U' and V. According^ U'U, VW, md U'V' 
may be regarded as the projections of UV on the planes XZ, YZ, and on OZi If ia the 
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first case 


in the second 


LL* . MM* 
NN' 

uu^ w 

U'V 






all rays tiius determined constitute the linear complex, represented by 

8q'-‘ro=kf 

the axis of which is OZ. 

If k=0i the linear complex is of a peculiar description, all its rays meet the same 
right line, the axis OZ. 

31. The results of [29] may be derived in a direct way. Let (a/, y, z*) be any point 
of space ; according to the general equation (10) its corresponding plane with regard to 
the complex 

8q —rg^Jc (24) 

* will be represented by ...... 

^a:^a!y=ik{z—J) (26) 

In putting a/ =0, y =0, this equation shows that all planes corresponding to points of 
the axis of rotation OZ are perpendicular to this axis (in the case of oblique coordinates 
parallel to XY). 

If the point fall within XY, we get by putting a/ssO, 

yar— a/y=Ar«; 


consequently the corresponding plane pasies through 0. In denoting the angle which 
it makes with the axis of rotation by X, we obtain 

whence 

tan* X (26) 

Hence we conclude. 

Right lines parallel to and at an equal distance from the axis of the complex are met 
imder.the same angle by planes corresponding to their points. 

32. The following results are immediately derived from (26). 

The plane p corresponding to any given point F passes through OF, O being the 
projection of F on OZ. Let the plane and the right line OM perpendicular to it in 

O turn round the axis OZ, through an angle and denote them after turning by and 

OM'. The projection of OF on OM' is a constant, and equal top. So is the perpen- 
dicular drawn from F to j/. 

Again, k being given we may, by determining X, construct the plane corresponding to 
a given point, and, conversely, by determining OF, construct the point cArespondibg to 
a given plane. 
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The following theorem is the geometrical interpretation of the equation (25 j. 

Draw through a point P its corresponding plane and the plane XY perpendicular 
to the axis of the complex meeting that axis in O. Let R be an arbitraiy point of^, 
and B' its projection on XY. The double area of the triangle FOE' divided by E'E is 
a constant, and equal to k. 

33. In order to genendize, we may start from the equation 

Ay-^-Bs^C”^D<r-^-Eg^F(5g“'r<r)~0 . (7}, 

and proceed in the following way. By replacing ar, y, z by ^ (see [16], note), 

and omitting the accents, we immediately derive from equation (10), 

1= Cw— -Bi;— Dw, 

^ ss— +Ae-J-Ew, (27) 

B^ — Aw— Fw, 

&= D^— Ew+F®, 

^ indicating any point, and t, w, i;, w its correspondii^ plane. From the first 
three of these equations results the equation 

A|+Bj7+C^= -(AD-BE+CF)w, 

w 

whic]}, multiplied member by member by the fourth equation, 

D^— Ew+Fe=^, 


and divided by Sw, furnishes the following relation, 

(Aii:+%+C*)(D5-E2+Fj) = -(AD-BE+CF). 

In a similar way we obtain 


(C3+Ef +Di)) 

B/— Att— Fu; 

? 

V 


— C/+A»+Em> 


u 

AA-E?-Fij 

Ctt— B»— Dio 

- ^ 

t 


= -(AD-BE+CF). ) 


(28) 


(29) 


34. In starting again from the equation (26), 

and in supposing that there is a right line determined by means of the coordinates of 
any two of its points (t/, y, £) and (a/', y", according to [31], its conjugate line will 
be represented by the system of equations, 

* ‘ yar— «')# 

y"4r— a/'ys=^(«— «"), 
fix 


HDGOCLZT. 
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which, after eliminating successively y and may be replaced by the following ones: 

^y-^y'= w -y >“ (y'^'-y^'fl. 


. In denoting the coordinates of the two conjugate lines by 

^o» ®o> §oj ®o> mid r* , s®, g®, ff®, 
the following relations are immediately obtained : 


^0— > 
§0— 




Tq(Tq — — 5 


y-y 

(ro= 



-UO 7 

Whence 

1 1 

1 

II 

e 


II 

II 

II 

II 

and 

(«o?o~^o<roXA"“ 






Not any two conjugate right lines intersect each other; if congruent they belong to 
the complex. 

36. A linear complex dejjcnds upon five constants, four of which fix in space the 
position of its axis. In the case of the equations (23), this axis falling within an axis 
of coordinates, there remains only one constant. The position of the axis of the com- 
plex and its remaining constant may be determined by means of the five independent 
constants of the general equation (7). 

For that purpose we shall make use of the transformation of coordinates. If the 
axes of coordinates be changed, the coordinates of a ray change at the same time, and 
we get formulae analogous to the formulae in the case of ordinaiy coordinates, in order 
to express the coordinates of one system by means of the coordinates in the other. 

36.. Let 

a?=r«-fe, 


be the equations of a lay referred to the system of coordinates (or, y, z^. If referred to 
another system (a/, y, s'), its coordinates will be replaced by new ones (r^, s', j V ^)> 
their equations retain the same shape. 
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♦ 

If the primitiye sjrstcm of coordinates be only displaced parallel tS^itself, the coordi- 
nates of the new origin being (ar®, y®, 5 !®), we. obtain 

al=zx—af^, y=ry-y®, js'ssar-*®; 

and by substituting in the Isist equations, 

x=iii^z + +;»®— r'^), 

y=a'«+(ff'+y®-«'2); 

whence, by comparison with the primitive equations, 

r=r', ^ 



5 — 5) 

f=^+^-ra®. 

(30) 

We have further 

•r'ff')4-A'®S— yn . . . 

. . . (31) 


lfa^=0, y=0, and accordingly the origin move along OZ, the expression (sg—r<r) 
remains unaltered [29]. 

37. If OY and OX turn round OZ, fonning in the new position OY', OX' the angles 
a' and ct with OX, we have 

.r~A''cosa4*y coses' =rs-f-f, 

y =x' sin a+y sin C6'= sz-^ar; , 


whence, on putting (a' — a)=^, 



r sin a!—s cos a! i.g »in «'— »■ sui of 
sin d ^ ' sin ’ 



rsin «— j cos« 


sin-^ 




8in«— <r sma' 


siu-^ 


We immediately derive from these equations of the ray in the new system (of, y, a'). 


r' sin ^=r sin s cos a', ^ 
^ sin sin a ' — <r cos a', 

■ -^s sin ^=rsin« — scosa, i 


(Sl») 


whence • 




4 


—a sin sin a —a cos a, J 


r=:r' cos a+5' cos 
cos a+o' cos a', 

• ‘ s—y sin sin 

sin j 


(82) 


— rff)=(«'/— r'ff') sin#. 

6 E 2 


nod .. • 


( 33 ) 
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If especially 9=|j the last four equations become 

r=r'cos«— a'sintf, ] 
f =g' cos a— y sin ee, 
s=r'sina+s' cos«, 
ff=j'sina+ff'co8a, 

i expression 


(34) 


will not be altered by the transformation of coordinates [29]. 

38. Again, let OX and OZ turn round OY ; let a' and a be the angles formed by 
these axes in their new position, OX' and OZ', with OZ, and a'— a=^. In the new 
system of coordinates the primitive equations of the ray become 

(«' sin sin «')=( 2 ' cos a+a/ cos a')r-)-f, 

y =(«' cos a+a/ cos «')«+«•. 


From the first of these equations we derive 

a/(sin o ' —r cos «')= — «'(sin «— r cos a')+f> 


whence 




sin « — r cos » 


sina'— rcosM' 


.# (35) 






sma'— rcosa' 


(36) 


After replacing in the second equation of this number a/ by we obtain 

y =(cos «+r' cos a')s«'+(^+sg^ cos «'), • 

whence 

s'=(C0S « cos ti)8y 

coses'; 

and by eliminating and ^ by means of (35) and (36), 

y= . (37) 

8m«— rcosa' 


^ (ffg—rff) cos a'+v sm el 

sinof— rcosa' 


(38) 


From (36)-(38) we derive 
from (36) and (37), 


, . . f89) 

stna'— rcoBMT ' ' 

(40) 
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On the supposition of rectangular axes of coordinates, the last equations become 


“"cosa+raina* 


» cosa+raina 


cos a + r sm a 


(41) 


y gff’)8in«— orcosa 

cosa + rsinct ’ 


,y {sq—rv) cos a — 9 sin a ^ 

cosa+rsina 


f — f 


(42) 

(43) 


In order to pass from the first system of coordinates to the second, V, s, f, <r and 
^ ftre to be replaced by one another, while the sign of os is to be changed. Thus 
we get the following formulm : — 




S = 


sin a +7^008 « 
cos a— 7^ sin a 


cos a—r* sin a ' 


cos «— 7^ sm » 


(44) 


ff = 


{s' g^— s in « + ff' cos « 

cos «— 7^ sin A 


- .. COSA— o-sina 

8P T(f — ”1 — . ' ■ • 

* C08«— rsma 


(46) 


39. The general equation of the linear complex 

Ar+B«+CH-D<r+I^+F(«^— ro’}=0 , . (7) 

becomes, if the origin is moved to any point (a.'®, y*, «•) . . . (30), 

(A-Fy®-E5®)r+(B+Fa:®-D2*)s+(C+Ej;»+Dz*)+D(r'+iy+F(9f-ry)=0. 

, 4C® to® r® 

If iJ— E“P* 

the primitive equation is not altered. ‘ Consequently the complex remains the same if 
it be moved parallel to itself along' a direction indicated by the last equations. We 
obtain in denoting by 5 , 9 , the angles which this direction makes with OX, OY, OZ, 

COS 0 cost; cos? 

lO^E^F 


(46) 


40. In order to get OZ congruent with a right li^e OM of the determined direction 
mid passing through O, we may in the first instance turn the system of coordinates 
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round OZ in its primitive position through an angle «t such that ZX in its new position 
contains OM. Accordingly we obtain 

coa^ 


cos a: 


whence 


ain * 


tan* 


l--C08*^-» coa*| coa*i) E* 


cos* ^ cos* f 0* 

By making use of the formulns (34), the equation of the complex (7) becomes 
(A cos « + B sin a)r' -- (A sin «— B cos «)s' 

‘ +(E cos a+D sin a)/— (E sin u—D cos a)ff'+C+F(s'/— /ff')=0, 

and may be written thus, 

AV+B's+C'+D'*r+F(sf-rff)=0, (47) 

in omitting the accents of the new coordinates and in putting 

E cos a+ D sin ^=0, 

. COS ot ✓ k cos ot 


A'=(AD-BE)®-^, B'=(AD+BE)-^ 
D'=(D*+E*)^, 0=0, F=F. 


(48) 


41. In order to give within ZX to OZ the required direction along OM, the fonnulee 
(44) are to be used after having replaced « by Accordingly the equation (47) is 
transposed into the following one, 

A'(8in cos ^)— BV+C'(cos r' sin ^) 

+D'((yg/— r'ff') sin cos ^)+F((5'^— /</) cos o' sin ^)=0, 

and may be written thus, 

A"r+B"sH-a'+F'(s^-r(r)=0, •(48*) 

on omitting the accents of the coordinates and putting 

, D' cos ^=F sin 

A"=(A'F--OD')S^, 

B"=-.B', 

C"=(A'F+A'D')J1^^ 

F=(D'*+F*)^. 

42. Finally, the origin may be moved within XY to a point the coordinates of which 
are and Accordingly the equation of the complex, on replacing ^ and a by f +ir® 
*and becomes * 

. (A"-Fy)r+(B"+FV>+a'+F(sp-rff)=0, 


(49) 
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and by putting 


« AW Jill 

pw’ ^=“p?r (60) 

is reduced to * 

'Qll 

(sg—r<r)=z~-jfr=k (61) 


43. By successive substitution we obtain 

_ C>F+A >D' 
D®+F*" 


CF + (AD - BE) (D« + E«) ^ 
(D«+E«)*^+F« 

and finally, on obsening that 

cos a — 

the symmetrical expression 

AD-BE^+CF 
A— — 2)«+E*+F« • 


(62) 


In order to replace OZ and OX by each other, we may make use of the formulae (41) 
and (42) on putting a=^5r. By means of the last of these formulae the equation of the 
linear complex (51) is immediately transformed into the following one, 

(63) 

the constant k being the same as before. 

Again, on interchanging OY and OX, we get 

• q=iks (64) 

• 44. If k become equal to zero the complex is of a peculiar description, all its rays 
meet a fixed line. If the complex be represented by the general equation 

A?'’4*B5-|“C-f"D<r«^-Eg“i-lf (s^ — . . . (7) 

this peculiar case is indicated by the following condition, 

AD-BE+CF=0 (66) 

46. By eliminating from the general equation of the complex ff, ^ and (sq-^nr) by 
means of the equations » 

8a:—‘ty=8^—rff. 

we get 

(A+Fy-Eip)r+(B+Far-Dz)s+(C+DyH-Eip)=0. 
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If there exist a point {x, z) where all rays of the complex meet, this point will be 
determined by means of the following three equations, 


A— Fy— Es =0,' 
B+Ear— D«=0, • 
C+Ear+I>y=0. 


( 66 ) 


These three equations can subsist simultaneously only in the case where (55) is satisfied. 

If this condition be satisfied, the locus of points, where all rays of the complex meet, 
is a right line, the projections of which are represented by the last equations (56). 

46. Such rays as belong to both linear complexes, 

Q=Ar +B 5 -f-C -|-D<r -i-F(5j— /’(f)ss0,'l (57) 

iy=AV+B^s+C^ -|-F^(sg— ya')ss0, J 

constitute a linear conyrueney of rays rt^resented hy the system of the two equations. In 
order to determine the congruency each of the two complexes, 

12=0, Q'sO 

may be replaced by any other represented by 

12 |tibO^ = 0, (68) 

where arbitrary values arc given to the coefficient p. 

In each of the two complexes by means of which the congruency is determined, there 
is a plane corresponding to each point of space which contains all rays starting from that 
point. Both planes corresponding to the same point intersect each other along a single 
ray, belonging tod)oth complexes, i. e. to the congruency. With regard to the congruency 
one ray corre^onds to a given point of space. The planes corresponding to the same 
point, in all complexes, represented by (58) meet along a fixed line, the corresponding 
ray of the congruency. 

Conversely, there is in each of the complexes (58) a point corresponding to a given 
plane in which all rays confined within the plane meet. By means of two such com- 
plexes we get, within the given plane, two points ; the right line joining the two points 
is the only ray of the plane common to both complexes, and therefore belonging to the 
congruency. We call it the ray of the congruency correspmding to the given plane. 

To each point, as well as to each plane, corresponds only one ray. There are not any 
two rays of the congruency intersecting one onother, or, in other terms, confined within 
the same plane. 

47. Suppose that AB is any givmi right line, and A'B', A"B" its two conjugate with 
regard to the complexes 12, Q'. Let C be any point of AB. Each ray starting from C, 
if confined within the plax^ A'B'C belongs to 12, if confined within A"B"C to CV. There- 
fore the intersection of the two planes A'B'C, A"B''C,f. e, the right line starting from C 
and meeting both conjugate, is the ray of the congruency which corresponds to the 
point C. If C move along AB, all rays of the congruency obtained in that way are the 
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rays of one generation of a hyperboloid^ whift the gi^n right line AB and its two con- 
jugate A'B', A"B" are rays of its other generation. In replacing 12 and 12' by other 
complexes arbitrarily taken among the complexes (58), the conjugate will be replaced by 
others, all intersected by the rays of the congruency starting from AB. Hence 

The right lines conjugate to a given one^ with regard to all complexes intersecting one 
another along a linear congruency , belong to one generation of a hyperboloid^ while the 
right lines of its second generation are rays of the congruency meeting the given line. 

48. If a point move along a given right line of space, according to the last number, 
its corresponding ray generally describes a hyperboloid. We may say that the same 
hyperboloid is described by the ray which corresponds to a plane passing through the 
given right line and turning round it. K the ray be the same in both cases, the point 
where it meets the given line AB is a point of the surface, and the plane confining both 
AB and the ray, the tangent plane in that point. 

49. The hyperboloid generated by a ray of a linear congruency, the corresponding 
point of which moves along AB, varies if this line turn round one of its points C. All 
the new hyperboloids contain the ray which corresponds to C, but there is no other ray 
common to any two of them. If AB describe a plane, by turning round C through an 
angle ir, there will be one ray of a hyperboloid passing through any point of space. A 
linear congruency therefore may be generated by a variable hyperboloid turning round 
one of its rays. 

In an analogous way, a linear complex may be generated by a revolving variable con- 
gruency. 

50. While in each of the two complexes Q and 12' ^ere is a fixed line — the axis of the 
complex around which its rays are symmetrically distributed — there is in a linear con- 
gruency a characteristic section parallel to both^xes of the complexes, and a characteristic 
direction perpendicular to it. 

The characteristic section, if conducted through the origin O, may be represented by 
the equation 

The two right lines starting from O and parallel to the two axes of the complexes are 
represented by the double equations, 

U— E""F’ 

X V z 

These lines being confined within the section, we get in order to determine the con- 
stants of its equation, 

aD-|-4E-fcF=0, 

aD'-|-5E'+cF'=0, 

wViPTinp 

(D'E-E'D)5+(D'F-FD)c==0, 

(D'E-E'D)a--(E'F— F'E)c=0. 

5l 


MDCCCLXV. 
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Accordingly the equation of tl^ sectio^lbecomes 

(E'F~FE>r~(D'F-F'D}y+(iyE-E'D>=0, 
and the double equation of the right line perpendicular to it, 


a? —y _ g 

fE” 1)'F - FD"~D'E — E'D* 


( 69 ) 


(60) 


(61) 


51. By giving to OZ the characteristic direction, the two complexes (67) will be 
represented by linear equations of the form 

£2— Ar~i-Btf “|“C ~0,1 

G'=AV+B^+C+iy<r+Ff=0,i 

the origin and the direction of OX and OY, perpendicular to OZ, remaining arbitrary. 

Again, OZ may be moved parallel to itself, and accordingly g and <r replaced by (f-j-af) 
and (ff+y)* A'* and y being the coordinates of the new origin. If especially 

C+r^“+Ei-®=0, 
a+D'y4-EV=:0, 


whence 


a^=z- 


CD-D'C 

'b'E-E'D* 


(62) 


0__ C'E-E'C . 

^ “ D'E-E'b ’ 

by the mere disappearance of C and C' the equations of the two complexes become 

£2 ^ A/* -J-Bs "^Eg — 0, 1 » 

£2'::EAV4-B's-|-D'<r+E'g=0.j 

PZ in its new position is a completely determined right line, which may be called 
the of the congruency. It is easily seen that it intersects at right angles the two axes 
of rotation of the complexes £2 and O', and consequently the axes of all complexes 
represented by (68). 

52. The planes corresponding in the two complexes (62) to a given point (a/, y, «') 
are represented by 

(A-Ez')ar+(B-D«')3^+(Eir'+Dy)a=Ar'4-By, | 

(A'-EV>r+ (B'-D' 2 ')y+ (EV+ Dy)z= AV + By. j 

In order to express that both corresponding planes are the same, we obtain the fol- 
lowing relations, 

(A-Ez') : (B-D^') : (Eir'-fFy) : (Aa''H-By)=| 

(A'-EV)^: (B'-D'a') : (EV-fFy) : (AV+Sy). J' ‘ * 

Since both planes pass through the given point,'any two equations, hence derived, are 
sufficient in order to determine the locqs of points having, in both complexes, the same 
corresponding plane. From any two of the following six equations where the accents 
are omitted, the remaining four may be derived : 


(63) 


(64) 
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(FE-^E'D)**~[(BfE-EfB)-(A'D-».D'A)>-(A'B— B'A)=0, . . (66) 

(B'D-D'B)y'+[(B'E-l'B)+(A'D-r)'A)]a 3 r+(A'E-E'A>F»=: 0 , . . (66) 


(A'D-DA)y+(A'E-E'A)ar+(D'E-E'D)y*=0 (67) 

(B'D-D'B)^-(HE-E'B)ar-(D'E-E'D>r 2 = 0 , (68) 

(A'B-B'A)y+(A'E-E'A>F«-(B'E-E'B)^«=0, (69) 

(A'B-B'A>p-(A'D-D'A)a-z+(B'D-iyB>pz=0* (70) 


63. According to the first two equations (66), (66), the locus in question is a system 
of two right lines both intersecting OZ. These lines are confined within two planes 
parallel to XY and determined by (66) ; their direction within these planes is given by 
(66). We shall call them the “ directrices" and the characteristic section parallel to 
both and equidistant from tliem, the central plane of the linear congruency. Both 
“directrices” intersect at right angles the axis of the congruency, as the axes of all 
complexes do. 

9L. We may distinguish two general classes of linear congruencies ; either both direc- 
trices are real or both imaginary. In a particular case the two directrices are con- 
gruent. Finally, one of the two directrices may pass at an infinite distance. 

66. If the directrices are real, and the plane XY be conducted through one of them, 
the following condition, A'B— B'A=0 (71) 

is derived from (66). In order to determine within XY the direction of that, directrix, 
we get from (67), by putting 2=0, 

(A'D-D'A)y+(A'E~E'A)ar=0 (72^ 


There is among the infinite number of complexes containing the congruency, wli^ch 
are represented by Q+l»Q'=0, 

one of a particular description. It is obtained if, starting from (62), we put 


A B. 

^=-^=-3,, 

whence 

(A'D-D'A>+(A'E-E'A)g=0 (73) 


All rays of that complex, and therefore all rays of the congruency, meet within XY a 
fixed right line, represented by (72), on replacing ^ and ehy w and y. This line there- 
fore is the axis of that complex, and one of the two directrices of the congruency. In 
the same way it may be proved that likewise all rays of the congruency meet the other 
directrix. Hence ^ 

All rays of a congrttency meet its tvio directrices. 


• Wo may observe that any equation which, like those above, is homogeneous with regard to (A'B — B'A), 
A'C— C'A) . . . will not be altered if the comple.\es Cl and Ci are replaced by any of the complexes (n+/ifl'). 

6l2 
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Accordingly, both directrices being real and known, we may immediately draw through 
any given point the only corresponding ray of the cqpgruency. 

66. In that peculiar class of congruencies indicated by the condition 

iyE-E'D=0 (74) 

4 

one of the two directrices passes at an infinite distance. By putting simultaneously 

A'B-B'A=0, 

we get, in order to represent the only remaining directrix, now confined within XY, the 
same equation as before (72). But among the complexes, 

Q+fe.Q'=0, 

there is, besides the complex (73), the axis of which is the directrix, another complex, 
represented by DQ'-D'Q“(A'D-iyA)r+(B'D-D'B>=0, 

the rays of which arc parallel to a given plane. Its equation may be transformed into 

Ar+Bs=0; (75) 

accordingly the equation of the plane becomes 

• A^+By=0. 

Hence in this peculiar case 

All rays of the linear congruency meet the only directrix^ and are parallel to a given plane. 

67. From the last considerations we conclude that among the complexes intersecting 
each other along a linear congruency, and represented by 

r2+j»Q'=0, (76) 

there are in the general case two, of a peculiar description, all the rays of which meet 
their axes. These axes, the directrices of the congruency, are two conjugate right lines 
with regard to each of the complexes (76). 

Generally there is only one ray of the congruency passing through a given point, as 
there is only one ray confined within a given plane. But each of the two directrices 
may be considered as the locus of points, from which start an infinite number of rays, 
constituting a plane which passes through the other directrix. It may be likewise 
regarded as enveloped by planes, confining each an infinite number of rays, which con- 
verge towards a point of the other directrix. 

68. We may represent any two complexes Q, Q' in any position whatevet by equa- 
tions depending only upon the position of their axes and their constants. Ix^t A be 
the shortest distance of the two axes from each other, and ^ the angle between tlicir 
directions. 

Suppose that OZ intersects at right angles th©«axe8 of both complexes. I^et OX be 
the axis of the first complex Q, Ic its constant, OX perpendicular to XZ. The equa- 
tion of the comidcx will be , 

^ n—lcr. 
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If the axis OY be turned round O till, in its new position OY', the angle Y'OX 

becoming the plane ZOY' passes through the axis of the second complex, the last 

equation, by putting 

♦ ff=(T'sin^, 

/•=r'+5'cos^, 

assumes the following form, 

ff' sin cos 

The axis of the second complex Q' meets OZ in a point O', O'O being A. O' may be 
regarded as the origin of new coordinates, OY and OZ being replaced by O'Y" con- 
gruent with the axis of 12', and by O'X" perpendicular to Z Y" ; then the second com- 
plex 12' will be represAited by the equation 

g"=yfc's", 

g" and s" being the new ray-coordinates and ^ the constant of the complex. In order 
to make O'X" parallel to OX', it is to be turned round O' till, in its new position O'X'", 
the angle Y'"0'X" becomes Accordingly, by putting 

g"=g'"sin^, 

a"=r'"cosa-|-«'", 

the equation of the complex is transformed into the following, 

g'" sin AV" cos 

Finally, by displacing the origin O' into O, g'" becomes g'^^-f-Ar"', whence 

g'" sin cos A sin 

On omitting the accents, both complexes 12 and 12', referred to the same axes of 
coordinates OZ, OY', OX, the two last of which include an angle 9^, are represented 
by the following equations, 

¥ 

ffsin9=^-|-^cos9.5, 
g sin 9=(/b' cos 9+ A sin 9}r+ A/a. | 


69. In order to determine the directrices of the congruency represented by the system 
of the last equations (77), the equations (65) and (66) may be transformed by putting 

* A=:jk, B=^cos9, I)= — sin 9, E =0, 

A'==ii/ cos 9-1- A sin 9, B'=^'', D'=0, E'= -sin.9 

into those following. 


0=(asin9)*— [(A-f^)cos9+Asin9]2sin9-l-(Msin*9“-A^sin9cos9), . (78) 


Q A sin 3 




• m 
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On denoting the roots of these equations by at'sin 9, at'^ein 9, and , we obtain 




(k—l^) cos d + A gin ^ 
sin^ ’ 

4^E4- [(i-~E) cog A sin 3]* 
8m*d ’ 

(*+^) cos •&— A sin •& 


A' 


(!)+(») = 

^ *_ 4AA'+[(A-A')cosd-A sindl« 

The roots of both equations are simultaneously either real, or inftginary, or congruent. 
In the last case we have _ 

(Ar— A/)cos9— Asin9=:2\/— 

whence 


The central plane of the congruency is represented by 


{k—kf) COS-&— A sin •& 

Z^— • "2^y~ 

In two peculiar cases this equation becomes 


either if 

or, whatever may be 9, if 


«=iA, 


9=^t, 


• (80) 


Hence the axes of any two complexes selected among those intersecting each other 
along a given congruency are at equal distances from its central plane if their directions 
are perpendicular to each other, or if the constants of both complexes we the same. 

60. Without entering into a more detailed* discussion of the last results we may 
finally treat the inverse problem : a congruency being given by means of its two direc- 
trices, to determine the complexes passing through it. On the supposition of rectangular 
coordinates, the two directrices may be represented by the following systems of equations, 

...y— «ir=0, z=:0f 

y-faa;=0, z=—0. 

These directrices are the axes of two complexes of a peculiar description, ranging among 
the infinite ntimber of complexes which intersect each other along the congruency. 
The two complexes, if moved parallel to themselves till their axes fidl within XY, are 
represented by the equations 

a—agssOy 
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whence, in order to represent them in their primitive position, the following equations 
are derived, 

(x-~a^-\‘6s—6ar=Q^ 

(r-^a^—6s—6ar=0. 

By adding the two equations, after having multiplied the second by an undetermined 
coefficient fit, the following equation results, * 

( 1 -fit)as-{-O—f*>)^s--{l-^fit)0ar=O, 

which, on putting 


becomes 

(r^}^ag-\-k6s~~0ar=^O (81) 

By varying x all complexes intersecting each other along the congruency are repre- 
sented by this equation. Their axes are parallel to XY and meet OZ. According to 
(19) and (62) we may immediately derive the direction of the axes and their constants. 
The following way of proceeding leads us to the same results, giving besides the position 
in space of their axes. 

By turning OX and OY round OZ through an angle <v, by means of the formula ^34), 
in which ot is to be replaced by a, the last equation is transformed into the following one, 

(cos u-\-'Ka sin «)</ +(sin u—'Ka cos «)f'-|-(^ cos a+a sin a»)^«'-f-(X sin»— a cos »)^r'=0, 


whence, by putting 
we obtain 


taua;=Xt7, 


(82) 


(1 + tan* <w)</+(^ tan et — a)0i^ tan u)6i/ =0. 

Finally, by displacing the system of coordinates parallel to itself in such a way that the 
origin moyes along OZ through «®, we get 

(1 -|- tan* a»)< 7 '-j-(X tan a— 0)0/+ a tan u)0i^—(l + tan* (w)5®i/=0, 
whence, by putting 


- A+atanw . 


(83) 


there results 


Xtan«— a 
1 + tan*(« 


0]^=kl^, 


♦ 


(84) 


The values of tan <v, 4 ®, and k remain real if both directrices become imaginary. In 
this case, XY always remaining the central plane of the congruency and OZ its axis, a, 

0, and fit Me to be replaced by as/^\, If a be real, we may put 

a— tan a. 
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2a being the angle between the directions of the two directrices, bisected by XZ 
Accordingly we get 


. tan to 

tan«’ 


( 86 ) 


, .l+tan*« tan» 

— - — - - 

tana 1+tan‘co 


.sinwcoseo 

=^—. 

am ot cos 9( 

sin 2(0 


k=& 


sin 2« * 

tan* «-- tan* to 
tant((l+ tan* to) 

sin* g c o s* to — sin* t o cos*g 
sin g cos g 


^ sin (g+to) sin (g— to) . 


sin g cos g 


( 86 ) 



The expression of z* shows that the axis within the central plane is directed along 
one of the two right lines bisecting, within this plane, the angle between the directions 
of the two directrices. These two right lines, having a peculiar relation to the congi’u- 
ency, may be called its second and third axis. The three axes, perpendicular to each 
other, meet in the centre of the congruency. 

In order to express the angle u by means of a®, we get the following equation, 

sin'2a= ^ sin 2a, 

0 

indicating two directions perpendicular to each other, and corresponding to any value 
of 2 ®. 

61. By replacing in the expression 

tana 

singcosg l+tan*» 

tan a by ^ , we obtain on omitting the accent of 2 ®, 

X 

^ — •ay-’* (88) 

The axes of all complexes constituting the congruency are confined within the surface 
represented by that equation. But this equation remmning unaltered if the axes OX 
and OY are replaced by one another, it is evident that the same surfime contained the 
axes of two different series of complexes ; one of the two series constituting the given 
congruency, while tiie other constitutes a strange one, obtained by turning the given 
congruency round its axis through a right angle. 
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62. In representing any three linear complexes by 

Q —At -|"Bs "f*C "f*^ 

Q'=AV+B's+a+DV+E'j+F(sj-r<r)=0, . 

O"=A"rH-Bs"+C"+D'V+E"j+F'(sf-rff)=0, 


(89) 


the system of these three equations represents a linear conjiguration of raye. The com- 
plexes may be replaced by any three selected among those represent^ by 

=s 0 

on giving to and v any values whatever. By combining the three complexes 12, 12V O" 
we get three congruencies, and accordingly three couples of directrices. Each ray of 
the coniiguration, belonging simultaneously to the three congruencies, meets both direc- 
trices of each couple. Hence in the general case the coniiguration is a hi^erboloid ; its 
rays constitute one of its generations^ while the directrices of all congruencies parsing 
through it are right lines of its other generation. Any three directrices are sufficient in 
order to determine the hyperboloid. 

63. Let P and F, Q and Q', B and B' be the three couples of directrices, each couple 
determining a central plane. The three central planes II, K, P meet in one point C, 
which shall be called the centre of the configuration. The segment of any ray of a con- 
gruency bounded by both directrices being bisected by the central plane, the three right 
lines drawn through the centre 0 of the configuration to the three couples of directrices 
are bisected in the centre; they may be called diameters of the configuration. 

Let, for instance, w and w' be the extremities of that diameter, ttCV, which meets both 
directrices P and P'. The ray of the congruency (12, 12') passing through jt is parallel 
to F, the ray passing through V parallel to P. Both planes^ and^', drawn through P 
and F parallel to the central plane 11, each confining two right lines (one directrix and 
the ray parallel to the other) which belong to the two generations of the hyperboloid, 
touch that configuration, and the point where both ri^t lines in each plane meet is the 
point of contact. 

Draw through the six directrices P and P', Q and O', B and B' six- planes p and y, 
g and r and r' parallel to the central planes H, K, P. The six planes thus obtained 
constitute a paralellopiped circumscribed to the configuration, the three diameters of 
which join each the points of contact within two opposite planes. The axes of the three 
corresponding congruencies (12, 12'), (12, 12'), (O', O") are equal to the distance of the 
three couples of opposite planes; their centres are easily found. 

64. The h 3 rp 6 rboloid thus obtained is not changed if the complexes O, O', O'' be 
replaced by any three others taken among the complexes 


0-l-|t*0 +rO"=0, 

but the three congruencies vary, and their directrices and the three diameters of the 
hyperboloid. The directrices may be either real or imaginary ; accordingly the three 
MDCCCLXV. 6 M 
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diameters either intersect the hyperboloid or do not meet it. In the intermediate case, 
where both congruencies are congruent, the corresponding diameter falls within the 
asymptotic cone of the surface. 

65. Conversely, starting from the hyperboloid and any three of its diameters, we may 
revert to the three corresponding congruencies and the series of complexes by means of 
which these congruencies are determined. If especially the three diameters are the 
axes of the hyperboloid, the axes of the three congruencies meet in the same point, the 
centre of the surface, and are dir^ted along its axes. 

Tliere is a double way of reverting from a given hyperboloid to the congruencies, and 
iurther on to the complexes. The right lines constituting each of its two generations 
may be considered as its rays, while the right lines of its other generation will be found 
to be the directnces of the congruencies passing through the surface. 

66. It might be desirable to support in the analytical way the geometrical results 
explained in the last numbers. For that purpose we may select in order to determine 
the configuration, three complexes of that peculiar description where all rays meet the 
axis. Accordingly the axes of the three complexes Q, O', Q!' are three of the six direc- 
trices, P, Q, R for instance, confined within the planes r. In assuming these 
planes as planes of coordinates XY, XZ, YZ, the three complexes, constituting the con- 
figuration, are represented by equations of the following form, 

Q sC -j-Do’ 0, 

a =Ws -|-D'<y+F(sg-rv)=0, • (90) 

Q"=A"r-l-E"g-fF(5g-r(r)=0.. 

In order to represent by means of a single equation between or, « a configuration 
determined by means of three equations between ray-coordinates, these coordinates are 
to be eliminated by means of the following two equations, 

* w=rz+qy 

to which the third derived one, 

may be added. In our case we may at first eliminate whence 

(B' -1-F;r>-Fy -f iy<r=0, 

(A"- F'5^>-f.F'a?s-|-E"g=0, 

and after that g and 9 , 

Ejr + Diw = C -|- + Ear, 

(B' +Fw -D'«)s--Fyr +iyy =0, 

(A"-F'y-.E"*)r-l.F'ir«-fE"®=0. 
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Finally, by putting the tbIu^s of r and a taken firodi the last two equations into the 
first one, we obtain 

{(B' +Fa? ’-jyz)W-F'jyy}E!cz 

+{(A"-P'y-E"2)D'-E"Fir}r^« 

+ {(A"-F'y-F'*)(B'+Far-D'«)+FFa3f}(C+r^+Eir)=0, 

which, by the disappearance of terms of the third order, becomes 

A"B'C+A'(FE+CF>+B'(A»D-CFl^-qA"D'H-F'B> 

+A"FEa;»-B'F'Dy*+CE"D'** 

H-(A"FD-BF'E)ay-(A"iyE+CE"F)ay ’ * * 

+(CF'D'-B'E"D)ya=0. 

After dividing by A"B'C and replacing 

E _D D' __F E" F' 

U’ C^'W B'* W A" 

hy S'* 9 ") the last equation assumes the following symmetrical form, 

l-(5+5'>-(9+9")5^-(r+r> I 

+sr^+wy+?r«‘ i ( 92 ) 

+(r9+&7'')ay+(s'r+s^)^+(9r 1 

In order to represent the configuration this equation replaces the three equations (90), 
which may be written thus, 

9<r+S?-“l=0, 

^<r-r(af--r(r)-l=0, • (93) 

rf-9"(«f-r<r)+l=:0. 


It shows that the configuration is 

a hyperboloid touching the three planes XY, XZ, 

YZ. The rays within these planes i 

are represented by 


«=0, 

ga? +tij/ =1,| 


y=o, 

g'a?+^2=l,i 

.... (94) 

o 

II 



the directrices within them by 

2=0, 

g'a?+9"y=l. 


y=0. 

ga?-f.^'a=l, 

.... (96) 

jf=0. 

ny +r«=l. 



The points of contact, being within each plane the intersection of the ray and the 
directrix, are easily obtained. 

The rays within the three planes of coordinates which form! one edge of a circum- 
scribed parallelepiped meet the directrices within the planes forming the opposite edge. 

6m2 
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II . — On Complexes of Luminous Baps within Biaxal Crystals. 

1. A single ray of light when meeting the surface of a doubly refracting crystal is 

.divided into two rays determined by means of their four coordinates, r, s, s. All inci- 
dent rays constituting a configuration, especially all rays starting from a luminous point 
and forming a conical surfrce, constitute within the crystal a new configuration, repre- 
sented by the system of three equations between ray-coordinates. All incident rays 
constituting a congruency, emana^g, fq;r instance, in all directions from a luminous 
point, constitute within the crystal, after refraction, another congruency. Finally, a 
complex of incident rays, all rays, for instance, emanating in all directions from every 

point of a luminous curve, constitute within the crystal another complex of refracted 

rays. The congruency of refracted rays is represented by two, the complex by a single 
equation between ray-coordinates. 

2. But before entering into the discussions indicated by the forgoing remarks, a 
short digression on double refraction might be desirable. 

A biaxal crystal being cut along any plane whatever, we may suppose that this plane 

is congruent with xy^ and that the point where, an incident ray meets it is the origin of 

coordinates (). Let zi v 

x=pz, y—qz ( 1 ) 

be the equations of the incident ray, whence 


£ y 
V V 


( 2 ) 


the equation of the plane of incidence. In the moment of incidence the front of the 
corresponding elementary wave, perpendicular to the ray, will be represented by 




( 3 > 


After the front of the wave has moved in air through the unit of distance,' its equation 

becomes , , • ... 

(4) 


on putting 




At this moment the front of the wave intersects xy along a right line, which we may 
denote by RR, the equation of which is 


qy-\‘'px'=^w. ( 5 ) 

If the optical density of the surrounding medium increases, the value of w decreases 
in the same ratio. 

3. Around the point O, where the incident ray meets the section of the crystal, let 
the wave-surface be described as it is at that moment when the front of the elemental^ 
wave intersects xy along RR. The position of the axes of elasticity of the crystalli 2 ed 
medium being known with regard to the axes of coordinates, the equation of the wave- 
surface only depends upon three constants a, d, c, which a^re to be referred to the same 
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unit as w. If both systems of axes are congruent, the wave-sur&ce is represented by 
the well-known equation 

which, for simplicity, may be written thus, 

12 = 0 . 

m 

4. The wave-surface is intimately connected with three ellipsoids, the equations of 

which are _* « • 

f/* JBT - 

O* +5^ +? 

aV-|-iy-|-c»z‘=l, (8) 

+£ +a -5 =1 ( 9 ) 

By means of the and the second ellipsoid the wave-surface may be obtained most 
easily. The third ellipsoid has been introduced by myself on account of the following 
remarkable property. With regard to this ellipsoid the wave-surface is its own polar 
surface, i. e. the polar plane of any point of the surface touches it in another point, and 
vice versd, the pole of any plane tangent to the surface is one of its points. 

The wave-surface and the three ellipsoids depend upon the same constants. When 
the crystal turns around the point of incidence O, both the surface and the three ellip- 
soids simultaneously turn vdth it. In the new position their equations involve three 
new constants, indicating the position of the axes of elasticity with regard to the axes 
of coordinates. Now the wave-surface may be represented by 

I2'=0, 

and the third ellipsoid in the corresponding position by 

Aar*+Bay4'C|y*+2Dar2;-l-2%«-l-F»*— 1=5E=0 (10) 

From the six constants of this equation, which may be regarded as known, you may 
derive the six constants of the wave-surface by determining both the direction and the 
length of the axes of the third ellipsoid. 

Within the plane acy, supposed to be any section whatever of the crystal, OX and 
OY may be directed along the axes of the ellipse along which this plane is intersected 
by the third ellipsoid. Accordingly the constant B disappears from the last equation. 
Besides, if OZ be directed along that diameter of the ellipsoid which is conjugate to 
the plane sey-t and cease therefore, in the general case, to be perpendicular to it, both 
constants D and E likewise disappear. 

5. According to Hutohbns’s principle, we obtain both rays into which an incident 
ray is divided, when entering the crystal, by the following ^neral construction. Con- 
struct the two planes passing through the trace HR and tangent to the wave-surface 
described within the crystal around the point of incidence O. Let H and H' be the 
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points of contact within these planes. The two. right lines OH, OH' drawii through the 
point of incidence O and the two points of contact H, H' will be the refracted rays. 

By means of the theorem referred to in the last number I have replaced this con- 
I struction by the following one, much easier to manage. Construct with regard to the 
. third auxiliary ellipsoid E the polar line of the trace KB. This polar line, which may 
be denoted by SS, meets the wave-surfsice within the crystal in the two points H and H', 
OH and OH' being, as before, the two refracted rays. 

The plane HOH', containing both refracted rays OH, OH', may be called the plane of 
refraction. There are, generally speaking, four tangent planes passing through KR, as 
there are four points where the wave-surface is intersected by SS. We get therefore 
four rays, all confined within the plane of refraction, but two of them, not entering the 
crystal, are foreign to the question. 

6. The plane of refraction may be constructed solely by means of the third ellipsoid 
E. The details of this construction depend upon the well-known different modes of 
determining the polar line SS. On proceeding in this way we meet some remarkable 
corollaries concerning double refraction*. 

7. The poles of all planes passing through the trace KR, represented by 




( 5 ), 


are points of SS. All right lines passing through the point of incidence O and these 
poles fall witliin the plane of refraction confining SS. These right lines may likewise 
be regarded as diameters of the ellipsoid E conjugate to diametral planes passing 
through the trace along which the surface of the crystal, i. e. the plane ay, is inter- 
sected by the wave-front in its primitive position, the trace being parallel to KR and 
represented by 

Hence Sy+i>*=0 (11) 

The plane of rrfractim ie that diametral plane of the ellipmd E, the cot^ugate dia- 
meter of which ie perpendicular to theplame of incidence in O. 


* In concluding a former paper, ''Ducuanon de la forme gdnfrale des ondea lumineuaea” (Crelle’a Journal, 
No. six. pp. 1 & 91, Mai 1838), I gave the following conatmotion 
“ Conatruiaez, par rapport k I’ellipaoide directeur, la ligne droite polaire (88) de celle qui eat perpendicnliure 
au plan d’inddence en O'. Elle coupera la aurface de I’onde, decrite autour du point 0, cm deux pointa. Lea 
deux lignea droitea qui vont du point 0 aboutir & cea pointa aeront lea deux rayona rdfraotda ; tandia que lea 
deux plana, qui, contenant la perpendiculaire en O' (BB), paaaent par oea deux mSmea pointa aeront lea fronta 
dea deux ondea planea correapondantea. Enfin il a dtd ddmontrd, dan* ce qui prdodde, que lea deux plans de 
vibration sent eeux qu’on obtient en condniaant par lea rayona luminenx (rdfraetda) des plans perpendknlaires 
aux fronts des ondea correapondantea.” 

At the present occasion 1 resume the discussion, announced 1^ myaelf twenty-six yean ago, of a part of this 
construction. More recently, in ||ie eighteenth Le^on of his valuable work, * Thdorie mathdmatique de I’Elasti- 
oitd ’ (1852), M. LAXit reproduces the curious relation between the wave-aurfooe and the third ellipsoid. He 
presents in the following Le$on a remarkable theorem, ** whioh is one of those immediately derived from tiiia 
relation.” [8] 
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Accordingly the plane of refraction, conjugate to (6), is represented by the equation 


dJSt dE 
dae^ rfy-P’ 

which may be expanded into the following one, 


( 12 ) 


(AF+%r|-D%=(ftr+Cy+E2!}p, (13) 

or 

(A3'-Bp>r+(Bj~Cp)y+(Dj— Ep)a=0* (14) 


8. These equations remain unaltered if jp and q vary in such a way that the ratio ^ 

remains the same, i. e. if the angle of incidence vary while the plane of incidence 
remains the same. The same equations do not contain the value of which depends 
upon the density of the surrounding, medium. Hence 
All rays of light confined within the same plane of incid&nce^ after being divided into 
two by double refraction^ are confined again within the same plane — the plane of refrao 
tion. This plane remains the same if the surrounding medium be changed. 

9. The plane ry^ i. e. the surface of the crystal, containing the trace (11), its conju- 
gate diameter, the equations of which are 


or 


^-0 


— — 0 


Ar+By+D^=0> 


= 0 ,| 

=0,J 


(15) 

(16) 


is confined within the plane of refraction, whatever may be the incident ray. The same 
may be proved analytically by observing that (12) is satisfied by means of the two equa- 
tions (15). Hence 

A ray of light of any direction whatever meeting the surface of a biaxal crystal in a 
fixed point is so refraoted that the plane containing both refracted rays passes through a 
fixed right line (15). 


* On representing any one of both refincted rays by tho equations 


the last equation, written thus,' 


xt^rXf y=**5, 

(A2-%)r+ (Bj-qp)«-|-(D?--E2))=0, 


( 1 ) 


indicates a relation between the direction of the incident ray, determined by the constants p and q, and the 
direction of the rqfraoted one, detwmined by r and a. 

This equation will not be altered if the incident ray, moTod parallel to itself, meet the section of the crystal 
many point 

' y*=o-. 


If r $ be regarded as variable, f r being constant, tiie equation (1) represents the plane of refraction 

corresponding to the inddent ray , 

' amipz+f, y— qs+v, 

and containing both refiraoted rays. 
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If withoftU the oryetal th$ pUm$ of imcidencB twrm romd the perpendicviar to the 
section^ within the cryeAal the plane of refraction mmltanwaely turns romd the diameter 
of the third eUipsoid conjugate to £he section. 

‘ 10. In order to construct the plane of refraction, we want to know another diameter 
conjugate to any plane passing through the trace (11). In selecting among these planes 
the wave-front itself in its primitive position, the plane of refraction will be obtained by 
drawing a plane through both diameters conjugate to the section of the crystal and the 
primitive wave-front. 

The wave-front in its primitive position is represented by 
its conjugate diameter by the equations 


dE 


dz' ^ 

which, if expanded, become 

* Aar+By+D«=p(Da:-l-%+J'^)»] 


(17) 


(18) 


In order to prove in the analytical way that the diameter conjugate to the primitive 
wave-front falls within the plane of refraction, it is sufScient to observe that, by elimi- 

nating ^ between the two equations (17), the equation of the plane of refraction (12) 


is obtained. 

11. If. a ray of light meet the surface of a crystal in a given point, the third ellipsoid 
remains invariably the same as long as the position of the crystal is not altered. There- 
fore the diameter conjugate to the wave-front remaining likewise the same, whatever 
may be the section of the crystal |>assmg through the point of incidence, the plane of 
refraction always passes through that fixed diameter. Again, if the incident ray, dis- 
placed parallel to itself, meet the surface of the crystal in a new point, this new point of 
incidence becomes the centre of the third ellipsoid, likewise displaced parallel to itself. 
The diameter conjugate to the primitive wave-front, always passing through the point 
of incidence, retains the same direction. We may finally observe that the surfiice of the 
crystal, if a curved one, mqy be replaced for any incident ray by the plane tangent to it 
in the point of incidence. 

If a ray of light meet a Uaxal crystal in a given pointy whatever may he the euiface 
bounding the crystal and containing that pointy the plane of refraction passes through a 
fixed right line. 

If a system of pareUlel rays meet the surface qfa biaxal crysteUy each ray of which 
after double refraction is divided into two, there is within the crystal a fixed dvrecHon, 
fu>t depending upon the shape of the euiface, so that the directions of both refracted rays 
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into which any incident ray is divided, and thodi Jixed direction, are connjined within the 
same plane. 

12. By putting 

D£=Ep, 

the equation of the plane of refraction becomes 

(Aj— Cp}y=0, 
which, after eliminating p and q, may be written thus, 

(AE-DB>p+(BE-DC)y=0 (19) 

In this case the plane of refraction is perpendicular to xy and passes through OZ. 
The plane of incidence perpendicular to xy, or its trace within this plane, is represented 
by 

DyiEr. (20) 

It is easily seen that this trace is perpendicular to the trace of that diametral plane 
which, with regard to the ellipsoid E, is conjugate to OZ. Indeed this plane is repre- 
sented by 

A 

^=Dx+%+F»=0, 

« 

and its trace within xy by 

D.r-|-Ey=0. 

Each ray within the plane of incidence (20) is divided by double refraction into two, 
both confined within the same vertical plane of refraction. That is especially the case 
with regard to the ray incident at right angles ; the corresponding plane of refraction, 
represented by (19), contains the incident ray and both the refracted rays. 

13. Besides the vertical ray, there is in each plane of incidence one ray confined with 
both refracted rays within the same plane. After eliminating p and q between the 
general equations of the planes of incidence and of refraction, 

qx-=py, 

(Aar-f%-|-D;5)2'=(Bir-l-Cy+E2:)p, * 
the following equation is obtained, 

B(y*--a?*)+(A— C)ry+(Dy— E p)z=0, (21) 

representing a cone of the second degree, the locus of incident rays which are confined 
within their corresponding planes of refraction. This cone passes through the vertical 
OZ, and intersects xy within two right lines perpendiculfd to each other. These lines 
arc congruent with the two axes of the ellipse 

A«*-|-2Bir-fC^=l, (22) 

along which the plane xy is intersected by the ellipsoid E. (That is instantly seen by 
putting B=:0 [4].) Hence both rays, grazing the surface of the crystal along the axes 
of the ellipse (22), are confined with both corre^onding refracted rays within the same 
plane. 

MDCCCLSV. 6 N 
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If especially the crystal be cut iu such a way that xy become a circular section of the 
ellipsoid E, each ray grazing the surface of the crystal will be contained within the cor- 
responding plane of refraction. This plane therefore is easily obtained by means of the 
trace of the plane of incidence and the diameter OZ' of the ellipsoid E conjugate to its 
circular section xy. 

14. In the preceding numbers the plane of refraction has been determined without 
determining SS confined within it. This right line, passing through the infinitely distant 
pole of is parallel to the diameter OZ' conjugate to xy and represented by the equa- 
tions (16), which by eliminating successively y and x may be replaced by the follo^;Wng 
ones, 


(B*- AC>p+(BE-.CD)«= 0, 
(B*-AC)y+(BD-AE)z=0. 


(28) 


The direction of SS being known, any one of its points, i. e. the pole of any plane passing 
through RR, will bo sufficient to construct it. If the plane be parallel to the diameter 
just determined, its pole will fall within the plane xy, and may be also regarded as the 
pole of RR, with regard to the ellipse (22) along whiqji this plane is intersected by E. 
The trace RR being represented by 

qy-^px=w, 

where 

the two lines, the equations of which are 

(A(r+By)^"=l, 

(Rr+Cy) ^=1, 

will meet in the pole mentioned. Hence, on denoting its coordinates by a?® and y*. 




Bg—Cp 1 


Bd-Ao 1 
""B*-AC’w' , 


Finally, the equations of SS thus obtained are 


. (24) 


CD-BE-“AE~BD“B*-AC ' 

4 

In order to complete the construction of the two refracted rays, the points (M, M') 
in which SS meets the wave-surface Q within the crystal are to be joined with O by 
means of two right lines OM and OM'. 

15. If rays of every direction meet the crystal in O, the corresponding wave-fronts in 
that moment when, within the crystal, the wave-surface Q is formed, will envelope a 
sphere, 


«*+y*+**=i, 
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the radios of which is equal to onity. The locus of poles of the wave-fronts, if taken 
with regard to the ellipsoid £, is a new ellipsoid, which, referred to axes of coordinates 
directed along the axes of all auxiliary ellipsoids, is represented by the equation 


or 


aV+iy+c*r*=aW. 


(26) 


Its axes are obtained by multiplying the axes of the second auxiliary ellipsoid (8), to 
which it is similar, by ahc. 

16. The new fourth auxiliary ellipsoid (26) is fitted to connect the constructions of 
the refimcted rays if, the section of the crystal remaining the same, the direction of the 
incident rays vary. Indeed a right line (MM') drawn through any point Y of the fourth 
ellipsoid (26) parallel to OZ', i. e. to the diameter conjugate to xy with regard to the 
third ellipsoid E, meets the wave-surface Q, within the crystal, in two points M and M'. 
OM and OM' will be the two refracted rays corresponding to that incident ray which is 
perpendicular to the plane conjugate to OY. 

17. After this digression we rdsume our subject. 

Let xy be the section of a biaxal crystal and OZ perpendicular to it. Let a ray of any 
direction starting from any point of OZ meet the section of the crystal in a point the 
coordinates of which are 


Let 


^=i»2+g,l 

y^qz-ir<T] 


(27) 


be the equations of the incident ray. In order to express that this ray meets OZ we 
obtain the following relation, 

(28) 

q <r 

Let 

x=rz-\-^, 
y=sZ’\-(T 

be the equations of any one of the two corresponding refracted raya Let us finally 
suppose that, without the crystal, z is negative, within it, positive. Accordingly in the 
equations of the incident ray, positive values of «, in the equations of the refracted rays, 
n^;ative ones are to be rejected. 

Again, let 

i2=0 




. (29) 


be the general equation of the wave-surfiice, and 

E=AiP*-f2Ba3f-fCy-}-2Ddrz-f2Ey«-|-F«*-l=0 
the equation of the third auxiliary ellipsoid ; the position of both being determined by . 
the position of the crystal with regard to the axes of coordinates. 

5 v 2 
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18. According to the footnote of [7], we have between the four constants^, Ij', r, a, upon 
which the direction of the incident and the refracted ray depends, the following relation. 


(Ag'— ]^)r+(B2'— C^)s+(Dg'— !%>)=s0. ....... (30) 

By means of (28) this equation may be transformed into the following one, 

(A(r-Bg)r+(B<r-Cf)s+(Dff-Ef)=0, (31) 


and then represents a complex of refracted raye. As no supposition is made regarding 
the position of the luminous point on OZ, the corresponding incident rays may start in 
every direction from all its points. They'constitutc therefore a complex of rays emanating 
from OZ, perpendicular to the section of the crystal, and, considered as a luminous right 
line. This complex of incident rays, after entering the crystal, passes into the complex 
of double refracted rays represented by the last equation. 

19. By admitting that OX and OY, within the section of the crystal, were directed 
along the axes of the ellipse, along which xy is intersected by the ellipsoid E, the constant 
B disappears from the equation of the complex, which then may be written thus, 

(Ar+D)ff=(Cs+E)f : (32) 

We have hitherto supposed OZ to be perpendicular to xy^ and will continue to do 
so for incident rays without the crystal ; but for the refracted rays entering it (the axes 
OX, OY, perpendicular to each other, remaining the same) the direction of OZ may 
be changed by replacing it by the diameter OZ' of the ellipsoid E, conjugate to xy. Then 
the constants D and E likewise disappear, and^the equation of the complex assumes the 
most simple form, 

Ar<r=Csf. 

20. On denoting by a, and the two semiaxesof the ellipse along which xy is 
intersected by the ellipsoid E, we get 



We may suppose, too, that a, falling within OX, is greater than do falling within OY, 

a*— 

whence the square of the excentricity of the ellipse ^ becomes -* • 

After having introduced the new constants, the last equation may be written in the 
following ways, 



rv--tq 




B^des, on observing that 


a*— 

• Id ' 


h\ q 


(34) 

(35) 
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In order to get a geometrical interpretation of these equations, let any refracted ray 
of the complex be projected in the ordinary way on the three planes of coordinates XY, 
XZ and YZ ; each axis of coordinates will be met by two of the three projections. The 


intercepts on OZ' are 7 and I ; on OY, tr and ~ ^ ; on OX, g and Hence 

St t ^ S 

B 

With regard to all rays of the complex^ the two intercepts on each axis of coordinates 
are in the same ratio. 

For OZ', i. e. for the diameter of the ellipsoid E conjugate to the section of the 
crystal, this ratio is the ratio of the squares of the axes of the ellipse within this plane. 
For OY, i. e. for the shorter axis of this ellipse, it is equal to the square of its excentri- 


city ; for OX the greater axis equal to 



Finally, if any incident ray, without, be projected on the section xy of the crystal 
along OZ, i. e. perpendicularly, and one of the two corresponding refracted rays, within 
the crystal, along OZ', the projections thus obtained are the traces of the planes of inci- 


O o 

dence and of refraction, ^ and - indicating the trigonometrical tangents of the angles. 


between the two traces and the greater axis of the ellipse within the section xy. The 
ratio of the tangents is egual to the ratio of the squares of the cures of the ellipse. 

21. In order to get a general idea of the distribution of the refracted rays constituting 
the complex, we may determine first the cone formed by rays passing through any given 
point within the crystal. If M be this point and x„ ^9 its coordinates, the equations 

a:o=^^o+f,'l 

are to be combined with the equation of the complex, which, on putting ^=/3, may be 
written thus, 

sq=^re ( 38 ) 

By eliminating g and o’, we get 

( 39 ) 


This equation shows that the locus of rays of the complex which pass through the point 
M is a cone of the second degree. Its equation in ordinary coordinates x, y, a/ (z' being 
referred to OZ') is 


ar,(y— y,)( 2 ;'— 2 ii)— /3Vo(^“'i*^o)(2'— 4)=(1— ^’yo(^— yo)> • • • (40) 


From this equation we imm ediately derive that, whatever may be the position of M 
within the crystal, the cone always contains three rays parallel to OX, OY, OZ', as well 
as a, fourth ray passing through the origin O. Besides, the cone depends upon the only 
constant | 3 , the ratio of the two axes of the ellipse, here represented by 





( 41 ) 


along which §y is intersected by the third auxiliary ellipsoid R 
The equation (39), only depending upon the ratio of the constants x„ y„ z„ diows 
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that the cone in question of double refracted rays is not at all altered if its centre moves 
along a right line passing through the origin O. 

22. In the peculiar case where M lies within the section of the crystal xy all corre- 
sponding incident rays likewise meet in that *Bame point, constituting the plane of inci- 
dence passing through OZ, and represented by , 

fx—oly. 


Here the cone of refracted rays degenerates into a system of two planes, which after 
putting 2 'o= 0 , are represented by 

^^=0, I 

=/3Vo(^-^o). J 


(42) 


The second of these equations i*epresents the plane of refraction corresponding to the 
plane of incidence ♦. 

23. If M fall within one of both the other planes of coordinates XZ and YZ, the cone 
of double refracted rays likewise degenerates into two planes. 

24. Either by putting s' = 0 in (40), or, after having eliminated r and s between the three 
equations (37) and (38), by replacing the remaining variables ^ and <r by a; andy, wo obtain 

yofl^—^^xy=(l—(3^)xy. (43) 

This equation represents, within xy^ the trace of the cone of refracted rays which meet 
in M. It is an equilateral hyperbola, having its asymptotes parallel to OX and OY, and 
passing through the projection of M. The coordinates of its centre are 


whence 


„ _■ yp 

5'— 


x= 


l-jS®’ 


y^^JLh. 

w xq 


As the equation (43) docs not involve the constant we conclude that 
The cone of double refracted rays continually changes if its centre be moved along a 
right line parallel to OZ', but its trace within the section of the crystal always remains 
the same hyperbola. 

26. Secondly, we may determine the curve enveloped by refracted rays confined 
within any given plane. If the plane be 

tX'\‘Uy-\‘VZ-\-w—iit 


* In the present researches, the auxiliary ellipsoid E, which may bo conmdored as described round any point 
of the section of the crystal, as well as the wave-surface itself, has^ no other signification than to indicate by 
its constants tho molecular constitution of tho crystal so far as tho transmission of luminous vibrations is con- 
cerned. Our equations only containing tho* ratio of those constants, tho ellipsoid E and its olliptioal trace (41 ) 
may bo supposed hero to have any dimensions whatever. 

The last equation (42) represents the plane of refraction as it represents its trace within xy. It likewise 
represents, if the point M falls within tho circumference ti the dlipso (41), the normal to* that curve in Uio 
point H. Hence is derived an elegant construction of tho plane of refraction. 

If within xy round any point of incidence as centre tho eUipso (41) bo dosetibod, the t^|pes of the planes, 
both of incidence and of refraction, are such two dieters of that ellipse, tho second of whidi is parallel to tho 
nomial to it at the point where the first intersects it. 
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the equation of this curve will result from the combination of the equation of the 
complex , • 

=/3V(r , (38) 

with the two equations ^ 

tr-\-us+v =0, 

expressing that a ray (r, s, a) falls within that plane. By eliminating r and we 
obtain 

W5~/3*yff+(l— j3*)M«<r=0, (44) 

^ and being the coordinates of the projection, within xj/^ of the refracted ray. 

The projection envelopes an hyperbola ; so does the ray itself*within the given plane. 
The last equation (44) does not contain and therefore will not be altered if the given 
plane turns round its trace within YZ', represented by 

(45) 

Hence it follows that the projections of all refracted rays which meet that trace are 

tangents to the same hyperbola (44), the asymptotes of which arc parallel to OY and 
OZ', and which especially is touched by the trace itself, with regard to which 

W (T w 

^ tt * s t> ’ 

The refracted rays themselves are tangents to a hy|>erbolic cylinder having as base the 
hyperbola (44) and OX as axis. 

26. In order to particularize, let us, in the first instance, suppose that the trace (45) 
is parallel to OZ' and intersects OY in any point Q, OQ being equal to Then 

V being equal to zero, the equation (44) becomes 

(w+(l — /3 ’)m)s=0, 

indicating that the hyperbola of the general case degenerates into two points, falling 
within OY, one at an infinite distance, while the distance of the other (O') from O is 

OQ’=,=-^^=f:^OQ (46) 

Accordingly the hyperbolic cylinder degenerates into two right lines, met by all 
refracted, rays. One of the two lines within the plane x^ along which the crystal is cut 
is parallel to OX, and intersects OY in O', the other fs infinitely distant. Hence all 
rays within a plane intersecting xi along a trace (QZ'o) parallel to OZ' are divided into 
two sets. The rays of one set being parallel to the plane xy may be here omitted. The 
rays of the other set meet in a fixed point of that same plane along which the crystal is 
cut. If the plane turns round its trace QZ; the fixed point moves, within ay, parallel 
to OX, describing a right line Each ray meeting both right lines QZ'* and Q'X, 

is a ray of the complex. 
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27. If, in the second instance, the trace (45) is parallel to OY and intersects 021 
in E, OE being equal to equation (44) becomes 

ws=/3*vff, 

representing^a point of OZ', the distance of which from O is 

(47) 


OK-=-5=-^2=iOE. 


The hyperbolic cylinder therefore degenerates into a right line (EXo) within a:z' 
parallel to OX and passing through E'. Hence 

All refracted rays of the complex confined within a plane intersecting yz' along a trace 
(EY,) parallel to OY cofiveige into a fixed point of the plane a:z\ If the plane turns 
round its trace, that point describes, within ^ 2 /, a right line EX, parallel to OX. Each 
ray meeting both lines EY® and E'X, is a ray of the complex. 

28. The axes of coordinates OX and OY may be interchanged by writing instead 
of and reciprocally. Then we get analogous results if, instead of traces within YZ', 
we consider traces within XZ'. Especially we may immediately conclude from the last 
equation written thus, 

5*.OE'=o».OE (48) 

that the relation between the two right lines E'X« and EY, is a mutual one. 

29. All rays intersecting two fixed right lines constitute a linear congruency ^ the 
fixed right lines being its directrifes (Sect. I., 55). Consequently the complex of 
refracted rays may he generated in three different ways by a mrwhle linear congruency. 
In each case the two directrices of the congruency move parallel to any two of the three 
axes of coordinates OX, OY, OZ', intersecting the third axis in two points, the distances 
of which from O ai’e in a given ratio. 

30. Hitherto we have supposed that the plane xy is any section whatever of the 
crystal. Let us now, in particularizing again, admit that the crystal is cut along one of 
the two circular sections of the third auxiliary ellipsoid E, then represented by 

A(a:*+^)+Fz*=l ,* 


)3 being equal to unity, the equation of the complex becomes 

(49) 

In this peculiar case therefore all rays of the complex meet the diameter OZ', conju- 
gate with regard to E to its circftlar section xy. Hence all refracted rays of the cmr 
plex intersect OZ' as all corresponding incident rays start from OZ. 

Both the diameter of the third auxiliary ellipsoid E perpen^cular to its circular section 
xy<> and its diameter conjugate to that section, fall within a principal section of the ellip- 
soid containing its greatest and least axis, and consequently also its two optic axes. The 
rectangular axes of coordinates OX and OY may, without changing the equation of the 
complex, turn round O within the section xy. If one, of them, OX for ins^nce, become 
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l^e vertical projection of OZ', the plane is b, principal jplane of the ellipsoid E, con- 

taining the two optic axes, and OY the mean axis of the ellipsoid E. 

31. If the plane xy i8*a principal section of the third a||pciliary ellipsoid E (and there- 
fore of all anxiUaxy ellipsoids), the axis OZ', becoming perpendicular to xy., is congruent 
with OZ. Then the equation of the ellipsoid E, referred to rectangular coordinates, 
becomes 


^ . 1 ^ .£* 
bc"^ ae*ab 



and may be written thus. 




Hence the equation of the complex is 

ar9=hs^ (60) 

If the crystal be turned round OY through an angle », we get, after replacing x and * 

by ♦ . 

X cos a — 2 sm a. 


^ sin cos «, 

the following equation of the ellipsoid E, 

{a cos* <A-\-o sin* a)r?*-|-6y*— 2(a— c) sin » cos k . xz-{-(a sin* a+c cos* a)s^=ahc. . (61) 

The axes of the elliptic trace within xy being always directed along OV and OX, the . 
equation of the complex assumes the form of the equation (32), which, after putting 
E=0 and 

A : C : D=(a cos* «— c siq* ot) : b : —(a—c) sin a cos a, 
passes into the following one, 

(a cos* et—c sin* ot)r<r—bsg — (a — c) sina cosa . (62) 

32. The equations (61) and (62) of the last number belong to the case in which one 
of the three axes of elasticity, OY, falls within the section of the crystal. The two 
remaining axes of elasticity are confined- within the plane XZ, where one of them, corre- 
sponding to C, makes with OZ an angle a, this angle being counted towards OX. 

The two equations may be regarded as representing the general case of wdaxal crystals 
cut alqpg any plane whatever. Indeed let 00 be the single optic axis making with the • 
normal to the section xy of the crystal any angle a. Draw through 00 the plane xz 
perpendicular to xy, and OY perpendicular to that plane. The rectangular system of 
coordinates being thus determined, the equations (61) and (62), after having replaced 

c by a, wiU belong to unia^al crystals. ^ ^ 

33. If the optic axis of^pi uniaxal crystal fells within the section xy, the equation of 

the complex, on putting becomes 

ers^asq. 

In the case of uniaxal crystals, each plane passing through the optic axis may be 
regarded as a principal section of the ellipsoid E. Therefore the equation of the com- 
*MDOCCLXV. 6 0 
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plez assumes the form of the equation (60 ) ; the fbnn of the two- equations beittN tiie 
same as in the general case, trhere tiie directiim of the third azls Is obKqne to ay. 

If in the c«M of antaral c«r8td> the dnmlitt «»tion 
tion ay of the crystal, we get in order to represent the complex of douMe reflmcted 
* rays, on patting assO, the following equation^ 


rssssj. 


indicating that the plane of refraction is congruent with the plane of incidence, or, in 
other terms, tl^t both the ordinary and the extr^rdinary ray into which any incident 
ray, starting from OZ, is ditided by double refraction, likewise meet OZ. 

34. The preceding fragmentary researches on double refraction — only calculated to 
present a new and curiou^instance of a complex — may be concluded by a last remark. 

All the results we have hitherto obtained, especially the determination of the com- 
* plex of double refracted rays, only depend, 1st, upon the direction of the diameter of the 
ellipsoid E conjugate to the section of the crystal ; 2ndly, upon the ratio of the axes of 
the elliptical trace along which the same ellipsoid meets that section. Here, therefore, 


the third auxiliary ellipsoid E, 




may be replaced by the following one, 

which is similar to it. It is immediately seen that, along the different directions, the 
reciprocal values of optical elasticity within the crystal are indicated by the radii vec- 
tored of the new ellipsoid, as the squares of these values are represented by the radii 
veetores of the second auxiliary ellipsoid. 




Additional Note. 

BeoeiT«d December 11, 1865; 

I. Coordinates of a right line. 

1. A right line, if considered as an axis round which a plane revolves, is determined 
by any two positions of the revolving plane ; analytically, by means of two g;roaps of 
plane-coordinates. If considered as a geometrical locus, described by a point, it is 
determined by any two positions of the moving point ; analytically, by means of two 
groups of point-coordinates. 

Let the plane- and point coordinates 

t u V m y s 

— » — » — » — » — 

W to W W W «r 
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lio Aucli tjiat 


fep+«y+w+ww=0, (J.) 

which equation, if geoiiietrically interpreted, Indicates that each point ^ fcna 

within each plane or, which is the same, that each plane passes 

throng each point X, . I called such coordinates “ associated plane- and point- 

coordinates”*, and here we shall make use of that denomination. By two couples of 
associated either plane- or point-coordinates, • 


t U V 
— > — > — J 
W V) V) 


if ^ tf 

57’ i?’ 


X y z af ^ af 
"Si* 

the same right line is determined. 

We may employ homogeneous instead of ordiiiary equationsf ; accordingly each group 
of three coordinates is j^eplaced by a group of four : 

tj w, c, w, u\ vfy «/, 

2. Both planes (^, a, c, w) and (if, u', t/, «/), represented in point-coordinates by the 
equations 

Ay -j-wy -f-ca +ww =0, 


are arbitrarily chosen amongst those passing through the right line, and may be replaced 
by any two others, the equations of which have the form 

)s:+(w -H + (® +fM/)a!+ 

where fit denotes any arbitrary coefficient But the position of the right line with 
regard to the axes of coordinates OX, OY, OZ is not characteristically connected 
with such a plane, except in the case where the plane itself has a peculiar relation to 
the axesi There are four such cases : the plane may either pass through the origin, or 
project the right line on the three planes of coordinates. Accordingly, in putting 

c+jM»t/=0, u+fm'=z0y 

the last equation successively becomes 

(^m/— =0, 

(tt/ — /c )ai+(uf/ -vSv >— (mt/— t/w)w =0, 

~—tfv )z — (tvf — <?w)w=0. 

* Geometrie des Baumes, No. 6. 

i* I first introduced hvinog^eous equations into aoidytioel fivomeitry, Cbszjcx’b Journal, v. p. 1, 1830. 

‘ 6o2 
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Any two of the four planes represented by these equations are sufficient to fix the posi- 
tion of the right line. They contain five constants, which by division may be reduced 
to four, the necessary number upon which the line depends. Besides the five constants 
in the two equations we meet a sixth one in both remaining equations. But the right 
. line being determined by the former five, the sixth ought to be a function of them. The 
equation of condition, connecting the six constants, may, for instance, be obtained by 
adding the three last equations, after having multiplied the first of them by 
the second by (ft/— fc), and the third by — (W— w'c). Thus we obtain 

(fw'— f'tiXW— t/w)— (ft/— f't;)(f««>'--w'«>)+(wt/— f'ip)=0. ... (3) 

The following six constants, taken with an arbitrary sign, 
i(Mt;'— «'»), ±(fi/— ±(fM'— f'tt), ±(^w'— f'w), ±(Mtt/— w'w), ±(i;«/--t/«>), 

may be regarded aa the six coordinates of the right Ime. 

3. In quite a similar manner, when in order to fix the position of the right line 
we replace the two planes by the two points (a:, y, z, «r) and (j/, y, 2 /, nr'), we get the 
following equations in plane coordinates, 

{XtJ — a?'tir)f — 2 /w)t; = 0 , 

—afz )t — «'iir)wz= 0 , 

{xf -afy )t — (y«' —fz )v — (ym'— ym)«;= 0 , 

—(xf —a^y)u—{x3i --sfz )» — (W— a/w)«;= 0 , 

representing four points, the first of which is at an infinite distance on the right line of 
which the position is to be determined, while the three others are the points in which 
that line meets the three planes of coordinates. Accordingly we may likewise regard 
the six constants of the last four equations, taken with an arbitrary sign, 

±(arw'— a/sr), ±(yw'— yw), ±(zw'— 2 'iir), ±(y 2 /— y«), ±(as5'— a/«), ±(ay— a/y), 

the six coordinates of the right line. These six coordinates are connected by the 
following equation of condition: 

(ay— a/y)(a«/— a/w)— (ara/— a/z)(yw'— yw)+(y*'— ya)(arw'— a/w)=0. . . (6) 

4. In denoting the distance of the right line from the origin of coordinates by the 
angles with it mal|ps with the three axes OX, OY, OZ by «, /3, 7 , and the angles which 
the normal to the plane passing through it and the origin makes with the same axes 
by X, fi, V, the following relations are obtained : 

I. {v/d—tiv ) : —(ft/ — f'l; ) : {ttd — f'w) : (fa/- fto) : (md—u'w ) : (t«t/--i/fo) 

IL s=(a:w'— a/w) : (yv'—fa) : (aw'— a/w) : (ya/ — y«) : — (aa^ (ay— a/y) 

III. = cos a : cos /3 : cos 7 : ) cos X : ) cos /ea ) cos v. 

5. Hence we conclude that 

cos w, cos /3, cos 7 , ) cos X, ) cos jDb, ) cos I* 
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may likenidse be regarded as line*coordinates. Here the equation of condition between 
the six coordinates becomes 

cos « cos X + cos /3 cos cos y cos >=0, 

which, added to the two following ones, 

C08*a+ co 8*/3+ C08*y=l, 

C08*X + C08*fe»+ co8*»=l» 

reduces to four the number of constants upon which the position of the line depends. 

6. The two sets of ratios I. and II. retain the same generality after putting w= w'=±l, 
w'= ± !• If we suppose, again, that both planes and both points, by which the line is 

determined, are coincident, we get, choosing the under signs, two new sets of equal ratios, 

IV. =(wd»— vdtt) : ^{tdv—vdt ) : {tdu—udt ) : dt : du : dv 

V. = dx : dy . dz : (ydz—zdy): —(xdz—zdx):(xdy—ydx). 

Thus we obtain two systems of differential coordinates, dar, dy, dz indicating the direction 
of the line, d£, du, dv the direction of the normal to the plane passing through it and 
the origin of coordinates. We miay regard x, y, z, t,u,v as functions of time. 

7. We can represent the direction of a force by the right line, and its intensity by 
the distance of thb two points by which the position of the line is fixed. In denominating 
the projections of the force on OX, OY, OZ by X, Y, Z, and the projections of its 
moment with regard to the origin on YZ, XZ, XY by L, M, N, we obtain the following 
new set of equal ratios : 

VI. =X : Y : Z : L ; M : N. 

Therefore X, Y, Z, L, M, N may also be considered as six line-coordinates. The equa- 
tion of condition between them becomes 

XL-fYM+ZN=0. . ' (6) 

8. The six coordinates of each system range into two groups of three, to each 
coordinate of one group corresponds one of the other. By exchanging the three axes of 
coordinates, the three couples of corresponding coordinates are exchanged, both groups 
remaining the same. 

We may, in order to pass from the six coordinates of a right line to its five absolute 
coordinates, divide any five of them by the sixth. Here we meet two cases, in dividing 
eitiier by a coordinate of the first or the second group. 

9. Let us divide the first two and the three last terms of the ratios I. by the third 

In putting 

td—ifv _ uid—vfw md—dw 

where, according to the equation of condition (3), 
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r, 8, (—O')) $) and n will be the fioe absolute coordinates of the nght line. The last two 
of the four equations (2), representing the planes projecting the right line on the planes 
XZ and YZ, as well as the projections themselves, may now be written thus, 

r and s being the trigonometrical tangents of the angles made by the two projections 
with the axis OZ, § and <r the segments intercepted by them on the axes OX and OY. 

Again, let us divide the first five terms of the set of ratios U. by the sixth 
In putting 

XV— X V yv—yv zv—x v J 

x^—siy x^—tdy xyl—i^y 

. ys/—%fz x^—e^z 

x^—a^y "“xy^—afy 2 ^’ 

where, according to the equation of condition (5), 

(■“*)> *■» coordinates. We meet four of them in the 

last two of the four equations (4), representing the two points where the planes XZ and 
YZ are intersected by the right line. These equations assume the following form, 

t 

• p 

and may, in denoting the coordinates of the points within their planes by x,, and 
be written thus, 

y,«+«,v+w=rO; 

whence 



We may add to the former six sets of equal ratios the two following: 

VII. sx r : 8 : 1 : (— «■) : g sj). 

VIII. SB—* : TT : : p : q: 1. 

10. We have thus obtained eight difiereut systems of lin&%oordinates, the coordinates 
being the six terms of each of the eight sets of equal ratios I. to VIII. In changing the 
position of the origin and the direction of the axes of coordinates, the coordinates of 
each system are changed. But I do not here transcribe the formulm oif transformation 
of line^oordinates, observing only that these formulse may be immediately transferred 
from one system to any other. 
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IL Com/plexBs. Congruencies. Surfcuses gener<ded by a rwcing right line. Develoipahle 

suifaces and curves of double curvature. 

11. A homogeneous equation between 4iny six line-coordinates is said to represent the 
complex of those lines the coordinates of which verify that equation. According to the 
identity of ratios I. to VIII., the following equations, • 

w'f>), — (#i/— ^’e), {tuf’-‘1fw)i (W— -w'w), (two'— ></«>)] =0, 

F[(W— a/w), (yrB>—fw)^ (W— a'w), (ya'— y«), —(la'— a/a), (aiy'— yy)]=0, 

F[cos a, cos /3, cos y, ) cos X, ^ cos fe*, i cos i']:=0, 

F[{udv—vdu)i "-(tdv’^vdt)y {tdu—udt)^ dty duy d»]=0, 

F[(^ar, dyy dzy {ydz—zdy)y —(arda— ada?), (ardp— ydar)]=0, 

F[X, Y, ±y L, M, N]=0, 

FjV, Sy 1, -ff}, p, . 

represent the same complex 'y F being supposed to indicate always the same homogeneous 
function of th^ different groups of line-coordinates. The complex is said to be of the nth 
degreOy and represented by if its equations are of that degree. 

12. Starting from the first equation, 

I2«sF[(mv'— m'®), —{td—1fv)y {tu['-tu)y {tuf—t'u))y (nw'— n'w), (wt/— t/w)]=0, . (1) 

ty Uy Vy w and fy u'y t/, w' are to be referred to any two planes passing through any line 
of the complex. Let one*of the two planes (^, m', v', w') be any given one. 'Ihen the 
last equation, in regarding u'y v', w' as constant and ty n, v, w as variable, represents 
within the given plane a curve enveloped by tangent-planes (ty w, Vy w). The lines of 
the compleXy confined within the plane, also envelope the same curve, the class of which 
is the same as the degree of the complex. Hence 

A complex the lith degree being giveuy in each plane traversing space there is a 
curve of the vdh class enveloped by lines of the complex. 

The equations of such curves fully agree with the general equation of tliie,oomplex 
itself. We have only to consider in this equation u'y t/, w' as constant in referring 
them to the given plane, while ty w, c, w are regarded as VEiriable plane^;oordinates. 

If nssl, the curve in each plane is replaced by a point; each line within the plane 
passing through that point belongs to tiie Hnear complex. ^ 

If n=£2, the corves enveloped are conics, whidi may degenerate into systems of two 
real or imaginary points. 

13. If, in the seqond equation of the same compleXy 

* dO, (p— y)» («—«')» y«)» -~(xsf—afz)y (ay— a/p)]s=0, . (2) 

where we put v'=v=l, and h denotes a constant, ar', y, s' are referred to any given 
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point in space and therefore regarded as constant, while af, y, z are the Tariable coordi- 
nates of the points of any line of the complex^ that equation represents a cone of the nth 
order, the geometrical locus of lines of the complex passing through the given point. 
Hence • 

A complex of the nth degree b^ng given^ each point of apace is the centre of a cone of 
the nth order into which lines of the complex comerge. 

In linear complexes the lines meeting in a given point constitute a plane. If n=s2, 
the cones are of the second ^rder, and may degenerate into two real or imaginary 
planes. , 

14. The right lines constituting a complex Q, may be distributed either within planes 
traversing space, or according to points into which they converge. We hitherto con- 
sidered as a complex of right lines^ the number of which is oo*. We may as well 
regard it either as a complex of curves, or as a complex of cones, the* number both of 
curves and cones being oo*. Therefore we may say that 

Q-==o 

represents at the same time as well in each plane a curve of the nth class as cones of the 
nth order having each point of apace ac centre. 

The curve in a plane revolving round a given line, or moving parallel ta itself, gene- 
rates a surface. The cone the centre of which describes a given right line envelopes 
a surface. The number of surfaces both generated'by the curve and enveloped by cones 
is 00 . There is one of each kind of surfaces corresponding to any given line, all sur- 
faces will be exhausted if that line turns in all directions round any of its points. 
Accordingly we may likewise consider as a complex of surfaces, either described by 
curves or enveloped by cones. * 

15. In denoting by p any constant coefficient, 

( 3 ), 

represents an infinite number of complexes. The lines congruent in any two of them 
belong simultaneously to all. All these congruent lines constitute a congruency (12^, 12^), 
which we say is represented by the equations of the two complexes. 

Each plane traversing space confines a curve of each of the two complexes, the mn 
tangents common to both curves belong to the congruency. All curves within the same 
plane belonging to the different complexes (3). whi^h pass through the congruency, 
touch the same mn of its lines. Again, each point is the centre of a cone belonging to 
|he different complexes (3). All such cones meet along the same mn lines, likewise 
belonging to the congruency. Therefore in a congruency (12 m, Am) thexe are mn lanes 
confined within each plane as there are mn lines passing through each point The num- 
ber of lines constituting a congruency is oo*. . 

If m=sl, there are in each plane n lines of the congruency (12^, 12,) passing tUbough 
the same point, as n of its lines converging into each point fall within the same plane; 
plane and point corresponding to each otiier. 
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16. In detecting by (t, and ^any two constant coefficients, 

Q^Q'+I^Q'+i-Q'"=0 (4) 

represents an infinite number ( oo* ) of complexes. All these complexes meet along the 
lines which simultaneously belong to any three of them, especially to 

Q'=:0, a"=0, Q"=0 (6) 


By means of these equations the position of such a line is determined, after having arbi- 
trarily assumed the value of one of the four constants U]^i which the line depends ; in 
other terms, three of these four constants are functions of the fourth, varying each by 
an infinitely small quantity if this one does. Hence we conclude that a line the coordi- 
nates of which verify the three equations (6), generates a surface in passing successively 
into all its positions. This surface (Q\ Q", Q'") is said to be represented by the system of 
. the three equations (6). 

17. Any point of space being given, there are three cones described by lines which 
belong to the three complexes (5) and pass through the given point. Generally the 
three cones (11) ^do not intersect along the same line. In certain’ positions only of 
the point they do. In this case their common intersection belongs to the surface 
(O', 12", 12"'), and therefore the point itself also. 

Put 

K' Q' =F [(x— j:’), (y— y), (»—«'), (y/— yz), (sc^—i’y)]=0, 

X"12" =F'[(»-i>^),(y-y), (z-z'),(yz'-yz),*-(»'-z'z),(zy-z:'y)]=0, . (6) 

X"'Q"'=F'X(*-*'), (y-y), (i-z-), (yz'-yz), -(zz'-z'z), (zy-*'y)]=0.. 

If y, y, z' are referred to any arbitrary point, and .r, y, z regarded as variable, these 
equations represent the three cones, being their common centre, and their gene- 

rating lines belonging to the three complexes (6). Without changing the conditions of 
mutual intersection, the three cones may be moved parallel to themselves till the origin 
of coordinates becomes their common centre. * After that displacement their equations 
are transformed into the following ones : 

F [or, y, z, (ys'-y«), — a/y)]=0, ' 

P' [x, y, Zy (yz!—y'z)y — (ass'— ar'z), (a^— a/y)]=0, « • • . • • (7) 

F"[a:, y, as, (yz'-y'a), -(arat'— a/z), (ay'-a/y)]=0. 

% 

These equations being homogeneous with regard to (ar, y, z), will, in the general case^ 
not be simultaneously verified by the three variables. In order to express that they 
subsist simultaneously, we obtain, after having diminated ar, y, «, 

♦ y, a/)=0, (8) 

p i nd icfttipg a function which involves the primitive constants of the three com- 
plexes (6). This function might be rendered homogeneous by introducing •'. Thk 
MDCCCLXV. 6 p • 
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equation, in r^;arding the coordinates as variable, repreients in ordinaiy point-coordi- 
nates the mrfaoe which in line-coordinates is represented by the system of the three 
equations (6). 

18. Likewise there are in each plane traversing space three curves enveloped by lines 
of the three complexes IP, Q", O'". In the general case these curves have no common 
tangent. In certain positions of the plane they have, and then the common tangent 
belongs to the surface (12', 12", 12'"). Keciprocally, within a plane passing through any 
generating line of the 8uifac^ih.e curves enveloped by the lines of any complex 12 touch 
the generating line, and con^ue to do so if the plane revolves round it. The plane in 
each of its positions is a tangent;plcme of the surface. 

Put 

12' w'c), — (<i/— ^'o), (<— ^), (w— w'), (v— 1/)]=0, 

12"sF'[(m«'-m'»}, (tu!--fu), (w-tt'), (t>-«')]=0, • (9) 

12"'^F"[(wt/— m'v), — (^t/— <'v), (^w'— <'m), (#—<'), (w— w'), (r— 1 /)]= 0 . ^ 

In r^;arding te, t; as variable plane-coordinates, and referring u\ rf to the tra- 
versing plane, these equations represent, within that plane, the three curves enveloped 
by lines of the three complexes Q', 12", 12'". On this account they may be reduced to 
equations between two variables only, and therefore will not, in the general case, be 
verified by any values of the three variables reduced to two. By eliminating the 
variables between the last three equations, an equation, 

* w ', t ;')=0 ( 10 ) 

will be obtained, which, if u\ xf are regarded as variable, represents in plane-coordi- 
nates the surface (12', 12", 12'"). 

19. In order to derive the equations (9) from the equations (6) (both systems of equa- 

tions representing the same surface)^ we may first pass from (6) to the three new equa- 
tions, * 

^ — (^2— «'«), (aji-^y), {x-af), (y-y), («— 2')]=o, 

^’'[(y*'— y*). — (^«'— a/ 2 ), {xf—a/y), (a:— a/), (y— y), (a— a/)]=0, 
F"'[(y*'’-y'*)» —(a:*'— a/«), (ay— a/y), (a:— a/), (y— y), («— a')]=0, 

and then replace a:, y, z, a/, y, £ by ty Uy v, u'y %f. The last equations are likewise 
obtained by merely exchanging amongst themselves the constant coefficients in each of 
the three equations (6). The way of exchanging is obvious. Hence, in considering 
that the equation (10) is derived exactly by the same algebraical operations from (9) as 
(8) from (7), we may conclude that (10) may be derived from (8) by a mere exchange of 
constants and a substitution of plane- for point-coordinates. 

20. In a congruency (12^, 12,.) there are rm lines meeting in a given point. Two, 
three, four of these lines may coincide. In this case the cones of both complexes 
12b and 12., the common centre of which is the given point, are tangent one to another, 
or osculate each other along the double or multiple line. In order to get the anidy- 
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tical expressioii of these new conditions, we may, as we did before, replace both cones 
by such as have the origin as centre. In putting 



the equations of these new cones may be written thus (No. 17), 

/(i>, j?, y, *')=0,J *♦* 


( 11 ) 


f andy^ representing two functions of the variables and j', by means of which the lines 
constituting the two cones are determined,.^, y, / being the coordinates of the given 
point. If two of the mn intersecting lines of the two cones are coincident along any right 
(p« S')* for the determination of that line, besides the two equations (11), the 


following new one. 


dq ' ip dq ' ip^ 


which, if expanded, likewise assumes the form 

y» «')=0, (12) 


/" indicating a new function. By eliminating ^ and ; between the three equations 
(11) and (12), we get an equation of the form 

,Ka/, y, zf)=0, . • (13) 


representing, if a/, y, ^ be regarded as variable, a devel&ptdtle mrfiuse^ the locus of those 
points through which dxmhle Urns of the congruency pass, or, in other terms, the locus 
of the double lines themselves. 

In supposing that three intersecting lines of the two cones (11). &11 within the same 
line (p, q)i the following new equation of condition is obtained 



which again may be expanded into an equation of the form 

/"(l-, J. (t', s'. *')=0- • (14) 

This equation, combined with the three former equations (ll)^and (12), furnishes a new 
equation of condition, 

4(^,y,*')=o (16) 


The system of the two equ^ons (13) and (16) gives, as locus of points through which 
* triple lines of the congruency pass, a curve of double curvature. 

In pursuing the aamo course a new equation of the same form as (13) and (16) is 

6p2 
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obtained, which, combined with these, indicates that there is a certain number of points 
into which quadruple lines of the congruency convei^e. 

In congruencies of a peculiar description only we meet quintuple lines. 

21. In quite the same manner we may determine the position of planes within 
. which two, three, four of the mn lines of the congruency Q„) coincide. In that 
case both curves within the plane, enveloped by lines of the complexes and 
touch or osculate one another on a common tangent. 

In operating on the first two equations (9) as we did on the first two equations (6), 
we get, in order to represent in plane*coordinates the locus enveloped by planes con* 
fining a double line of the congruency, the following equation, 

4/(^, tt, «/)=0, (16) 

which, as the remarks of No. 19 here likewise hold, is derived by a mere exchange of 
constants firom (10). 'Each plane passing through a double line being an enveloping 
tangent plane of the represented surface, this surface degenerates into a curve of 
douitle cufvature. 

Another equation may be derived from (15) in the same way. Let it be 

,|/(r, w, t,)=o, (17) 

the system of the two equations (16) and (17) representing a developable auiface^ the 
tangent planes of which confine the triple lines of the congruency. Finally, there are 
certain tangent planes of the developable surface which confine the quadruple lines of 
the congruency. These planes, as well as the points of the curve of double curvature 
through which the quadruple lines pass, are determined by associated plane* and point- 
coordinates, both being functions of the constants of the congruency, and are obtained 
one from another by the above-mentioned exchange of these constants. 

22. The double lines of a congruency constitute a surface^ degenerated into a deve- 
lopable one, as they envelope a surface, degenerated into a curve of double curvature. 
The developcMe surface is represented in point-coordinates by a single equation (13), in 
plane-coordinates by the system of two equations (16) and (17). The curve of double 
curvature is represented in plane-coordinates by a single equation (16), in point-coordi- 
nates by the system of two equations (13) and (16). The tangent-planes of the surface^ 
confining triple lines of the congruency, osculate the curve ; the points of the cum, 
through which these triple lines pass, are osculating points of the surface^ in which 
three consecutive tangent planes meet. The cum, in certain points where the tangent 
is an osculating one, is oscillated by a plane in four points. Through such a point pass 
four consecutive tangent planes of the sufface^ the common intersection of which is a 
line of inflexion of the developable surf ace. The quadruple lines of the congruency 
pass through such points, and are confined within such planes*. 

* In two remarkable papers “ On a New Analytical Bepresentation of Carres in Space/' pnblished in the * 
third and fifth volume of the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, Professor Catut employed before me, in order 
to represent cones, the six coordinates of a right line, depending upon any two vi its points. Having lately 
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III. On a new System of Coordinates. 

23. We have hitherto determined the position of a right line in space in making use 
of the ordinary system of three axes OX, OY, OZ intersecting each other. The new 
question is whether we may substitute for this system another, by means of which we 
are enabled to immediately the position of a right line without recurring to points 
and planes. 

In the ordinary system of coordinates, (1) the position of a point is determined by 
means of three planes parallel to the planes of coordinates and meeting in that point, 
(2) the position of a plane by a linear equation between the three coordinates of a point, 
regarded as variable ; both point and plane depending upon three constanta 

In an analogous way a right line is determined by the intersection of four linear 
complexes. Such a linear complex depends upon the position of its axis and a con- 
stant (paper presented. No. 29). A right line, regarded as the direction of a force^ 
belongs to the complex, if the moment of rotation of the force with regard to the axis, 
divided by its projection on the axis, be equal to the constant. Accordingl^ny four 
axes in space being given, the position of a right line is fixed by means of four constants, 
obtained by dividing the four moments of rotation with regard to the four axes by the 
four corresponding projections on the same axes. 

The four axes of the complexes constitute the new system of coordinates; the four 
constants are the four coordinates of the given right line. The right line intersecting 
the four axes is the origin of coordinates, its four coordinates being equal to zero. 

In the new system of coordinates a right line is determined in the most general way 
by its four coordinates ; but an equation between the four coordinates is not in a general 
way sufficient to represent a linear complex, depending as it does on five constants. 

We. may ad liMtum increase the number of coordinates of a right line. 

24. I^et P, 0, R, S, T, U . . be the axes of any number of complexes, and p, q, r,8,t,u., 
the corresponding coordinates of a given right line (according to the last number). Let 

Q,=E,-.j=0, Q,=H,-r=0, 

— s=0, — ^=0, — -It— 0 . . . 

be the equations of the complexes In order to express that the complexes meet along 
the same line, the following equations of condition are obtained, 

^ 


only seen the papers, I hasten to mention it now. But, besides the coincidence referred to, the leading views 
of Professor Catxbt’s paper and mine have nothing in common. On this occasion I may state that the prin- 
ciples upon which my paper is based wore advanced by me, nearly twenfy years ago (Geometry of Space, 
No. 268), but had entirely escaped fh>m my memory^rhen I recurred to Geometry some time since. 
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where we may suppose that P, Q, B, S are the former four axes of coordinates ; x', x, X', 

(Ay (a\ 9y if indicate any constant coefficients. 

In putting the coordinates jp, r, a, te . . equal to zero, the general equations of the 
complexes become 


^=0, H,=:0, H,=0, E.=:0, H,=0, H,=0. 

These new equations represent complexes of a peculiar kind, the lines of which inter- 
sect their axes ; they may be said to represent the axes themselves. 

In order to satisfy the equation (18), we put 




(19) 


( 20 ) 


whence 

t =iKp -|-X^ + PSy I 

The equtfions (19) require that the ari^n met by the axes P, Q, R, S be likewise met 
by the new axes T, U . . . 

Therefore r, s, f, te. . may be regarded as coordinates of the right line along 
which all complmces meet ; the axes of the complexes intersecting the same right line 
being the axes of coordinates. A right line being completely determined by tlie first 
four coordinates, those remaining depend upon them by linear equations (20). 

Th^ systein of four axes of coordinates depends upon 16, of five axes upon 19, of six 
upon 22 constants. 

Having thus established a system of coordinates which, independently of points and 
planes, fixes the position of a right line in space, we are enabled, by regarding right lines 
as elements of space, to reconstruct the whole geometry without recurring to the ordi- 
nary system. Here we are guided by analogy. As far as I may judge, the task is a 
most grateful but at the same time a long and laborious one. 


IV. Geometry of Forces. 

25. In recapitulating the contents of the first three paragraphs of this note, new con- 
siderations have been suggested to me, which seem calculated, while greatly increasing 
again this kind of enquiry, to put the key-stone to it. Hitherto, when I borrowed 
technical terms from mechanical science, the only intmition was to simplify the expression. 
But force may be regarded as a merely geometrical notion, and there is only one step 
more to be t^en in order to arrive at a ** Geometry of ForceSy' as there is a geometry 
based on the notion of right lines. 

Forces depend upon five indepmident ccmstants, four of whidi indicate their position, 
while the fifrh indicates their intensity. We may call these constants the frn ooordi- 
nates of the forces. * . 
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In order to fix the direction of a forcBi we may employ line-coor dina tes and choose the 
following, 

X, Y, Z, L, M, N, 

indicating the projections of the force on the three axes of coordinates OX, OY, OZ, 
and' its three moments of rotation with regdlrd to these axes. Between them the 
following equation of condition holds good. 


XL+YM+ZN=0 

(see No. 7). The quotients obtained by dividing any five of them by the sixth are the 
absolute values of coordinates. From these quotients the intensity of the force ban dis- 
appeared. 

The same six constants^ reduced by the last equation to five independent ones, may 
be regarded <w the absolute values of the coordinates of the force. Instead of homoge- 
neous equations between them, if regarded as variable, representing complexes of lines 
(of directions of the forces), we now get ordinary equations between the saqie variables 
representing compUxes of forces. 

The extension of all former developments thus indicated immediately occurs to us. 
A single instance may be referred to here. Forces constituting a linear complex are 
sucl^passing in all directions through each point of space as have their intensity equal 
to the segments taken on their directions irom the point to a certain plane corresponding 
to it. Forces common to two linear complexes and passing through a given point are 
confined within the same plane, the distance from the points where their directions meet 
a given line within the plane being their intensity. Forces, the coordinates of which 
verify simultaneously three linear equations, are distributed through space in such a 
manner that there is one force of a given intensity passing through each point of 
space. 

The general contents of this note (except § IV.) were in a verbal communication pre- 
sented by me at the last Birmingham Meeting of the British Association. As they 
concern the principles on which the original paper is based, giving to them a symmetry 
fl ud a generality I was not before aware of, I thought it necessary to add the note 
to that paper. At the same time I also endeavoured to give an idea of the great ferti- 
lity of the method developed. But as I am now preparing a volume for publication on 
this subject, I do not think it suitable to enter here into any details. The work will 
embrace the theory of the general equation of the second degree between line-coordi- 
nates, requiring no means of discussion but those employed by me in the case of equa- 
tions of the sawift degree between point- or plane-coordinates. The complex of lines 
represented by such an equation may be reg^arded likewise as a complex of curves of the 
second classy one of which is confined in each plane, or as a complex of cones of the 
swond ordeTt each point of space being the centre of such a cone. In reducing the 
number of constants upon which the complex depends from 19 to 9, we pass in parti- 
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colarizing step by step £rom the general complex to a surfiMe of the second order and 
class, determined by its tangents. 


i intend resuming the consideration of the mechanical part of this note. Then a last 
generalization will occur to us, the equation of condition, hitherto admitted between 
the six coordinates or, z, L, M, N, being removed. 


CONTENTS. 

I. On Idnear Complexes of Right Lines. 

Preliminary explanations. — Point-coordinates. Equations between them representing 
surfaces by means of their points. Plane coordinates. Equations between them repre- 
senting surfaces enveloped by planes, 1. Double definition of right lines, either by 
means of their points or by means of traversing planes. Bays. Axes. The two pro- 
jections of a ray within two planes of coordinates depend upon four linear constants, 
which may be regarded as ray-coordinates, r,' f, v and u, v^. The two points in 
which two planes of coordinates are intersected by an axis, depend upon four linear 
constants which are its coordinates, x^ y, and/^, w, «, 2-5. Complexes of rays or 
axes represented by one equation between their four coordinates. Congruent lines of 
two complexes constitute a congruency, of three complexes a configuration {mrfoLce 
gauche). In a complex every point is the vertex of a cone, every plane contains an 
enveloped cone. In a congruency there is a certain number of right lines passing 
through a given point, and confined within a given plane, 6, 7. A configuration of rays 
represented by three linear equations, either between r, s, a or te, is a para- 
boloid, or a hyperboloid, 8. A configuration of axes represented by three equations, 
either between «r, » or y, Zt^ z„ is either a hyperboloid or a paraboloid, 9. In a 
congruency of rays or axes represented by two linear equations, there is one ray and one 
axis passing through a given point and confined within a given plane, 10. Construction, 
by means of two fixed points, of the rays of a congruency represented by two linear 
equations between f, u, 11. Construction, by means of two planes, of the axes of 
a congruency represented by two linear equations between x^ y, 12. 

Linear complexes of rays . — In a complex represented by a linear equation between 
r, s, f, fl', all rays traversing a given point constitute a plane ; all rays confined within a 
given plane meet in the same point. Points and planes corresponding to each other, 
13-16. A new variable (a^— rv) introduced. The general equation of a Unear complex 
is Ar+Ba-l-C-l-Dff-f E^-f-F(af — rff)=0. Equation of a plane coiresponding to a given 
point, of a point corresponding to a given plane, 16-19. Conjugate right lines. 
Each ray intersecting any two conjugate lines is a ray of the complex. A ray of the 
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complex may be regarded as two congruent conjugate lines. Principle of polar reci- 
procity applied, 20. Construction of the plane corresponding to a given point, of the 
point corresponding to* a given plane, 21, 22. Geometrical determination of the con- 
stant of the general equation of the complex. There is a characteristic direction given 

by the double equation^=^ = p. If that direction falls within an/y the term {ss—rv) 

disappears and the general equation becomes linear. If any plane perpendicular to it is 
taken as one of the three planes of rectangular coordinates, and the correspon ding point 
vidthin it as origin, the general equation assumes one of the forms, r=kay 

sg — r<r=k. A linear complex may, without being altered, turn round a fixed line, and move 
along it parallel to itself, 23-29. Geometrical interpretation of the last equations, 30. 
Points and planes corresponding to one another with regard to the complex sg—r<rs=k. 
Geometrical interpretations, 31, 32. Generalization, 33. Conjugate lines with regard 
to the complex sg-~ro=:ky 34. A linear complex depends upon five constants, four of 
which give the position of its axis, 36. Formulae of the transformation of ray-coordinates 
corresponding to any displacement of the axes of coordinates, 36-38. Analytical deter- 
mination of the axis of a complex, represented by the general equation. Determination 
of ky 39-43. In the peculiar case in which k is equal to zero, all rays meet the axis ot 
the complex, 44. Hays passing through* the same point, 45. 

Linear cor^rumcies of rays. — ^A linear congruency, along which an infinite number of 
complexes intersect each other, is represented^ by the equations of any two of them. 
Through a given point of space only one ray passes, corresponding to that point, as there 
is only one ray confined within a given plane, 46. There is iii each complex passing 
through the congruency one line conjugate to a given right line : all these lines belong 
to one generation of a hyperboloid, the second generation of which contains rays of the 
congruency. Generation of a linear congruency by a variable h 3 rperboloid, 47-49. 
Characteristic section of a congruency to which the axes of all passing complexes are 
parallel. The axis of the congruency is a fixed right line, perpendicular to that section 
on which the axes of all complexes meet at right angles, 60, 61. The locus of points 
having in all complexes the same corresponding plane is a system of two right lines, the 
directrices of the congruency. Central plane parallel to both directrices and equidistant 
from them. The directrices may be real or imaginary, 62—64. In the first case there 
are amongst the complexes two of a peculiar description [44] having both directrices as 
axpH. All rays of the congruency meet both its directrices, 66. The peculiar case in 
which one of the two directrices is infinitely distant, 66. Each of any two complexes 
being given by of its constant k and the position of its axis, to determine both 

directrices of the congruency, 67-69. A congruency being given by means of its two direc- 
trices, to determine the constants and the axes of the complexes passing through it. 
Cmitre of the congruency. The two secondary axes within the cent^ plane, 60. Locus 
of the axes of all complexes meeting along the same congruency, 61. 

Linear conJiguratUma of rays represented by the equations of three linear complexes. 

UDCCCLXV. 6 Q 
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An infinite number of congruencies meet along a linear configuration. Generally it is a 
hyperboloid. Its rays constitute one of its generations, while the directrices of all con- 
gruencies constitute the other, 62. The central planes of all congruencies meet in the 
same point : the centre of the configuration. Its diameters meet both directrices of the 
different congruencies, 63. A configuration is determined by means of three complexes, 
or by means of three congruencies, obtained by combining them two by two. Three 
couples of planes drawn through both directrices of each of the congruencies parallel to 
its central plane constitute a parallelepiped circumscribed to the hyperboloid. Each ray 
intersects all six directrices. The ray within each of the six planes is parallel to the 
directrix mthin the opposite plane ; the point in which it meets the directrix within 
the same plane is the point of contact. Three diameters determined by both points of 
contact within the three couples of opposite planes. Imaginaiy diameters correspond 
to imaginary directrices, asymptotes to congruent directrices, 64. A hyperboloid being 
given, we may return to the congruencies and complexes which constitute it, 66. The 
equations of the configurations transformed into an equation between x, y, z, 66. 

II. On Complexes of Luminon^s Baps within Biaxal Crystals. 

Complexes of doubly refracted rays corresponding to complexes of incident rays, 1. 

Digression on doithle refraction. Huyghens’S principle. The author’s construction 
presented, 1838. Auxiliary ellipsoids. The ellipsoid E, with regard to which the wave- 
surface is its own polar surface. The plane of refraction, containing both refracted 
rays, passes through SS, the polar line of RR, along which the surface of the crystal is 
intersected by the front of the incident elementary wave at that moment when, within 
the crystal, the wave-surface is formed, 2-6. The plane of refraction is congruent with 
the diametral plane of E, the conjugate diameter of which is perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence in O, 7. All rays incident ^vithin the same plane are, after double 
refraction, confined again within the same plane, 8. While the plane of incidence 
turns round the vertical in O, the corresponding plane of refraction turns round that 
diameter of E, the conjugate diametral plane of which is the surface of the crystal, 9, 
10. Whatever may be the plane or curved surface met by an incident ray in any given 
point O, all corresponding planes of refraction pass through a fixed right line, 11. 
Peculiar cases of complexes. The plane of refraction perpendicular to the surface of 
the crystal. The incident and the two refracted rays confined within the same plane. 
A circular section of E falling within the surface of the crystal, 12, 13. Analytical 
determination of SS, 14. A fourth auxiliary ellipsoid, 16, 16. 

Complex of doMy r^raxted rays determined by means of K Its equation depend- 
ing upon the constants of E, 17, 18. By taking as axes of coordinates three conju^te 
diameters of E, two of 'vriiich, falling within the snzfiEice of the crystal, are perpendicular 
to each other, the general equation of the complex becomes the con^ant lr 

being the ratio of the squares of the two rectangulu: diameters, 19. Geometrical in- 
terpretation, 20. Refracted rays of the complex passing through a given point consti- 
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tute a cone of the second order. The cone remains the same if the given point moves 
along a right line, passing through O, 21. Peculiar cases, 22-24. A hyperbola enve- 
loped by the doubly refracted rays within any gi^en plane. Its determination, 26. 
Peculiar cases. Geometrical interpretations, 26-28. The complex generated in three 
different ways by a variable linear congruency, 29. Peculiar case of a complex, the 
crystal being cut along a circular section of E. All doubly refracted rays meet that 
diameter of E the conjugate plane of which is the chcular section, 30. Peculiar case 
in which the surface of the crystal is a principal section, 31. Case of uniaxal crystals, 
32, 33. The ellipsoid E replaced by a new ellipsoid, the radii tuectores of which in<licate 
the reciprocal values of optical elasticity, 34. 

• Additional Note. 

Coordinates of a right line, 1-10. Complexes. Congruencies. Surfaces generated 
by a moving right line. Developable surfaces and curves of double curvature, 11-22. 
A new system of coordinates, 23, 24. Geometiy of forces, 25. 
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Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art. 

Ropoiia and Transactions. Parts 1—3. 8vo. London 1863—64. 

Dijon : — Memoires do I’Acadcmio Imperiale des Sciences, Arts ot Bellos-Let~ 
ties. Serio 2. Tome XI. Annde 1863. 8vo. Dijon 1864. 

Dresden: — Novo Acta Academioe Caware® Leopoldino-Carolin® Gcrmanicm 
Natures Curiosorum. Tomus XXXI. 4to. Dresdm 1864. 

Dublin : — 

Geological Society. Journal. Vol. X. Part 2. 8vo. Dvdilin 1864. 

Natural History Society. Proceedings. V6ls. I., II. Parts 2 A 3 ; Vol. III. 

Parts 1 & 2 ; Vol. IV. Parts 1 & 2. 8vo. Dublin 1849-65. 

Royal Dublin Society. Journal. Nos. 31, 32 & 33. 8vo. Dublin 1864r-65, 
Royal Irish Academy. Transactions. VoLXXIV. Antiquities, Part 2. 4to. 
Dublin 1864. 
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Pbxsbnts. 

ACADEMIES and SOCIETIES (eonHnued). 

Dudley: — ^Dudley and Midland Geological and Sdentifio Society and Held 
dub. TransactionB. Nos. 1-5. Svo. DudUjf 1862-65. 

Edinbuigh ; — 

Eoyal Scottish Society of Arts. Transactions. Yol. YI. Part 4. Svo. Edm~ 
burgh 1864. 

Royal Society. Transactions. Yol. XXIII. Part 3. 4to. Edinburgh 1864. 

Proceedings. Session 1863-64. Svo. Edinburgh 1864. 

Frankfurt a. M. : — 

Abhandlungen herausgegeben von dor S«ickenbergisohen naturforschenden 
Oesellschaft. Band Y. Heft 2. 4to. Frankfurt a. M. 1864. 

Dcr Zoologischo Garten, Oi*gan der soologiscben Gesellschaft. Jahif^g I., 
n., III., lY., & V. Nr. 2-12. 8vo. FraiJcfurt a. M. 1860-64. 

Freiburg im Breisgau : — Berichte uber die Yerhandlungen dor naturforschenden 
Gesellschaft. Band III. Heft 2. Svo. Freiburg 1864. 

Geneva: — Memoiros de la Socidtd de Physique et d’Histoiro Naturelle. 

Tome XVII. Portie 2. 4to. Oenive 1864. 

Gbrlitz : — • 

Abhandlungen der naturforschenden Gesellschaft. Bond I.-XII. (wanting 

B. III. Heft 1, and B. YII.). Svo. GMitz 1827-05. 

Die Rcgeuverhaltnisso Deutschlands, Abdruck aus den Abhandlungen, Band 
YII. Heft 1. Svo. <7d>h*fal865. 

Gottingen : — Nachiichten von der K. Gesellschaft der 'Wisftonschafton und der 
Georg-August-ITniversitot, aus dem Jahro 1864. 12mo. Qetthujm 1865. 
Haarlem : — Natunrkundige Ycrhandelingen van de HoUandsche Moatschappij 
der-Wctenschappen. Tweede Yerzameling. Doel XYIII., XIX., & XXI. 
Stuck 1. 4to. Haarlem 1863-64. 

Cabana : — Observatorio Magn^tico y Metoorologpco del Real Colegio do Belen 
de la Compania de Jesus. Resumen do las Observacionos. Nov., Dec. 
1863 ; Jan.-Dee. 1864 ; Jan.-March 1865. Svo. 

Halle: — Zeitsehrift fUr die gesammteu Naturwissenschaften, herausgegeben 
von dem naturw. Yereine fiir Sachsen und Thiiiingen in Halle, rodigirt von 

C. Gicbel und M. Siewert. Jahrg. 1864. Band XXIII. Svo. B^hn.1864. 
Hobart Toum : — Report of the Royal Society of Tasmania for the year 1863. _ 

* Svo. Hobart Town 1864. 

Jena : — Jenaischc Zeitsehrift fiir Medicin und Naturwisscnschaft, hcransgt^- 
ben von der medicinisch-naturwissenschaftlichcn Gesellschaft zu Jena. 
Band I. Hofte 2-3. Svo. Leipzig 1864. 

Kazan : — Imperial Russian University. Outchonia Zapiski (Seientifle Papers), 
1862. 4 Parts. Svo. Kazan 1862-63. 

Kiel : — Schriften der Universitiit, aus dem Jahre 1863. Band X. 4to. Kiel 
1864. 

Kolozsvdrtt : — Az Erddlyi Muzeum-Egylet ^vkonyvei. Kotet III. Fiizet 1. 

4to. Kolozavdrtt 1864. . • 

Konigsberg: — Scbnften der koniglichen physikalisch-okonomischen Gesell- 
schaft. Jahi’gang 1863. Abth. 1 dc 2. 4to. Konigtberg 1863. 

Lausanne : — Bulletin de la Socidtd Yaudoise des Sciences Naturellos. Tome 
VII. No. 50 ; tome VIII. Nos. 61 52. Svo. Lausanne 1863-66. 
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Pbesehts. 

ACADEMIES and SOCIETIES {conUnued^, 

Leeda:— - 

• Geological and Polytechnio Sooiely of tSieWest Biding of Yorkshire. Pro- 
oeodings, Deoember 6, 1839; 184(^-42, pp. 1-442 (6 parts); 180a-64. 
8yo. Leeds 1839-64. 

Philosophical and Literary Society. Annual Beports for 1861-62 & 1863-64. 
8vo. Leeds 1862-64. 

On the Early History of Leeds in Yorkshire. A Lecture by T. Wright. 
8vo. Leeds 1864. 

Leipzig : — 

Beiichto iibor dieVerhandlungen dcr koniglioh-sadxsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissensefaiafton. Math.-Phys. Classe, 1863, 1 dc 2 ; Phil. -Hist. Classo, 
1863, 1-3 ; 1864, 1. 8vo. Ld;pzig 1863-64. 

Darl(^;ung dor thooretischen Berechnung der in den Mondtafeln angewand- 
ton Storungen, von P. A. Hanson. Zweite Abhandlung. 8vo. 1864. 

Elektrodynamische Maassbestimmun'gen insbesondere uber eloktrischo 
Schwingungen, von W. Wobor. 8vo. Leijpsig 1864. 
lisbon : — 

Memorias da Academia Beal das Scioncias. Classe do Scicncias Mathema- 
ticas, Physicas e Naturacs : nova serie, Tomo III. parte 1. Classe do 
Sciencias Moraos, Politicas o Bellas Lettras : nova serie, Tomo III. parte 1. 
4to. Lisbda 1863. 

Annaes do Observatorio do Infante D. Luiz. Vol. 1. 1856 a 1863 ; Vol. II. 

1863- 64, Nos. 1-3. fol. Lisboa 1864. 

Belatorio do Sorvi^ do Observatorio do Infante D. Luiz, 1863-64. 8vo. 
Lisbda 1864. 

Liverpool : — 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Transactions. Now Scries. 
Vol. III. 8vo. Liverjpool 1863. 

Literary and Philosophical Society. Proceedings, 1863—64. No. 18. 8vo. 
London 1864. 

London : — 

Anthropological Society. Anthropological Boviow. Nos. 4-8. 8vo. Loruion 

1864- 66. 

British Association. Report of the Thirty-third Meeting, held at Newcastlo- 
upon-Tyno, 1863. 8vo. London 1864. 

Index to Beports and Transactions from 1831 to 

1860 inclusive. 8vo. London 1864. 

British Horological Institute. The Horological Journal. Vol. VI. Nos. 71 
& 72; Vol. VII. Nos. 73-82. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

British Metmrological Society. Proceedings. Vol. II. Nos. 13-19. 8vo. 
London 1864—66. 

Catalogue of Books in the Library, 1864. 

list of Members, 1864. 8vo. 

Chemical Society. Journal. July to December 1864; January to April 
1865. 8vo. London. 

Entomological Society. Transactions. Third series. Vol. II. Parts 1—4. 
Vol. III. Part 1. 8vo. London 1864-66. 
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Dovobs. 


Fbxsknts. 

ACADEMIES and SOCIETIES {wntinued), 

London : — 

(loological Society. Quarterly Journal. Nos. 79-82. Yol. XX. Parts 3^4; The Society. 

Vol. XXI. Parts 1 & 2. 8vo. London 1864-66. 

Geological Survey of Great Britain, Memoirs. Catalogue of the Collection TheGeologicalSurvoy Office, 
of Fossils in the Museum of Practical Oedogy. By T. H. Huxley and 
B. Etheridge. 8vo. London 1866. 

Catalogue of the Mineral Collections. By W. W. Smyth, 

T. Keeks, and F. W. Kudler. 8vo. London 1864. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Bock Specimens. 8vo. ■' ■ 

London J862. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Geological, Mining, and 

Metallui^cal Models. 8vo. London 1866. 

Catalogue of the publi^od Maps, Sections, Memoirs, ■ 

and other publications. 8vo. London 1866. 

Iron Ores of Great Britain. Parts 3 & 4. 8vo. London 

1861-62. 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 1861, 

1862, and 1863. 8vo. London 1862-64. 

Memoirs illustrativo of tho Geological Map, Sheets 4, 7, 

10, 12, 13, 45, 63 N.E., 71 N.E., 80 N.E., 82 S.E., 88 S.W., 89 S.W., 

89 S.E., Scotland Sheets 32 & 34. 8vo. London 1861-64. 

Figures and Descriptions illustrativo of British Organic 

Bemains. Decades 10 A 11. 4to. London 1861-64. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings, Session 1861-62. The Institution. 

Vol. XXI. 8vo. London 1862. General Index, Vols. I. to XX. 8vo. 

Lotulon 1866. 

Linnean Society. Transactions. Vol. XXIV. Part 3. 4to. London 1864. The Society. 

Journal of Proceedings. VoL VIII. Zoology, Nos. 29 & 30; 

Botany, Nos. 29-32, & Vol. IX. Nos. 33 & 34. 8vo. London 1864-66. 

list, 1864. 8vo. 

Pathological Society. Transactions. Vol. XV. 8vo. London 1864. The Society. 

A General Index to the first fifteen volumes of the 

Transactions, compiled by T. Holmes. 8vo. London 1864. 

Photographic Society. Tho Photographic Journal. Nos. 147-168. 8vo. Tho Society. 

London 1864-66. 

Boyal Agricultural Society. Journal. Vol. XXV. Part 2. Second Series, Tho Society. 

Vol. I. Port 1. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

Boyal Asiatic Society. Journal. NowSeries. Vol.I. Parti. 8vo. Zo«donl864. The Society. 

Boyal Astronomical Society. Memoirs. Vol. XXXlI. 4to. London 1864. The Society. 

Monthly Notices. Vol. XXIV. No. 9 ; Vol. ■ ■ — 

XXV. Nos. 1-7. 8vo. London 1864-66. 

Boyal Geographical Society. Journal. Vols. XXXIII. & XXXTV. 8vo. The Society. 

London 1863-64, 

Proceedings. Vol. VIII. Nos. 4-6 ; Vol. IX. 

Nos. 1 «k 2. 8vo. London 1864-66. 

Royal Horticultural Society. Proceedings. Vol. IV. Nos. 10-12; Vd. V. TheSodety. 

Nos. 1-6. 8vo. London 1864-66. 
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PBBSEirrs. 

A.CA.D£^I£S (ind SOCI£!TI£S (cowtintud'), 

London : — 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Sessional Papers, 1864-65. Fart I. 

Nos. 1-4 ; Part 2. Nos. 1—6 ; Part 3. Nos. 1-3 ds 6. 4to. London 1865. 
Royal Institution. Proceedings. Vol. IV. Farts 3 & 4. 8vo. London 1864. 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 
Vol. XLVII. 8vo. London 1864. 

Proceedings. Vol. IV. Nos. 5 & 6; 

Vol. V. No. 1. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

Index to tlio Catalogue of the 

Library. 8vo. London 1860. 

Royal Society of Literature. Transactions. Second series. Vol. VIII. 
Part 1. 8yo. London 1864. 

Atinuftl Report ; the President’s Address ; 

list of Members, 1864. 8vo. London. 

Royal United Service Institution. Journal. Vol. VTII. Nos. 31-33, and 
Appendix. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

Society for the Suppression of Mendicity. Forty-sixth Report. 8vo. 
London 1864. 

Society of Antiquaries. Proceedings. Second series. Vol. II. Nos. 4 & 5. 
8vo. London 1863. 

Zoological Society. Transactions. Vol. V. Parts 1—3. 4vo. London 
1862-64. 

Proceedings of tho Scientific Meetings, for 1863, 

3 parts. 8vo. London. 

Luxembourg Socicte des Sciences Naturelles. Tome VII. 8vo. LMXotnbonrg 
1864. 

Madrid: — ^Memorias do la Real Academia do Ciencias. 1“ serie: Ciencias 
Rxactas. Tomo I. parte 2. 2* scrip s Ciencias Fudeas. Tomo I. parte 3 ; 

Tomo II. parte 1. 8vo. Madrid 1863-64. 

Mantua: — ^Accademia di Scienzo, Belle Lettere ed Arti. Anno 1864. 8vo. 
ManAova. 

Mauritius : — Meteorological Society. Proceedings and Transactions. Vol. VI. 

8vo. Mauritius 1864. 

Milan:— 

Memorie del Beale Istituto Lombardo di Scionze, Lettere ed Arti. Vol. IX. 

fasc. 2 & 4. 4to. Milano 1862-63. 

Atti. Vol. III. fasc. 58, 15 & 16. 4to. Milano 1862-63. 

Anuario, 1864. 8vo. Milano. 

Rendioonti. Classe di Sdenze Matematicho e Naturali : Vol. I. fasc. 4-7. 
Classe di Lettere e Scienze Morali e Politiche : Vol. I. fasc. 3-7. 8vo. 
Milano, 1864. 

Atti fondazione scientifica Cagnola dalla sua istituzione in poi. Vol. 
III. 8vo. Milano 1862. 

Atti della SodetA ItalianadiSdonzo Naturali. VoL V. fasc. 4&5; Vol. VI. 
fasc. 1-3. 8vo. MUano 1863-64. 

Modena:— Memorie della SodetA Italians delle Sdenze. Serie soconda. 
Tomo I. 4to. Modena 1862. 
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Pbbbbvxs. 

ACA.DBMIES and SOCIETIES (continued). 

Hontpellior: — ^Mdmoires de TAoaddmie des Sciences et Lettres. Section des The Academy. 

Sciences : Tome V. Section de Mddecine : Tome III. &8e. 4 A 5 ; Tome 
lY. & 80 . 1. Section des Lettres : Tome III. &8c. 8 A 4. 4to. Jliotdpdlieir 
1861-63. 

Montreal: — The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist. New Series. YoL I. The Natural History So- 
Nos. 1-6. 8to. Montreal 1864. oiety. 

Moscow: — Bulletin de la Socidtd Impdriale des Naturalistes. Annde 1863, The Society. 

Nos. 1-4; 1864, No. 1. 8vo. Moceou 1868-64. 

Munich : — 

Sitzungsborichto der kdnigl. bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1864. The Academy. 

I. Hofto 3-5;-II. Hefto 1-4. 8to. Jfunchstt 1864. 

Gelehrto Anzeigen. Biinde I.-Y. 4to. Munehen 1836-37. 

Uebor don Begriff der burgerlichen Gosellschaft. Yortrag von W. H. Biehl. 

4to. MUne/un 1864. 

Konig Maximilian II. und die Wissensduift. Bede von J. v. BoUinger . 8vo. 

Munehen 1864. 

Chincsische Texte zu Dr. J. H. Plath’s Abhandlung: Abthdlung II. Der 

Cultus der alien Chinosen. 4to. Munehen 1864. 

Dio StcUung Yonedigs in der Weltgoscbichte : Bode von G. M. Thomas. 4to. 

Munehen 1864. 

Naples : — 

Society Beale. Atti dell’ Accodemia delle Scienze Fisidie e Matematiche. The Society. 

Tomo I., Anno III. faso. 1-6. 4to. Napoli 18^3-64. 

Bendiconto: Anno II. fasc. 4-12; Anno III. fasc. 1 &2, 1863 

-64. Bendiconto delle tomato e dei lavori dell’ Accademia di Scienze 
Moral! e Folitiche : Anno II. Aprile-Dicembre 1863; Anno III. Maggio- 
Dicombre 1864 ; Anno lY. Gennaio 1865. Bendiconto della Beale Acca- 
domia di Archeologia, Lettero e Belle Arti: Anno 1863; Anno 1864, 

Gennaio-Giugno. 4to. Napoli 1863-65. Annuario 1865. 

Ncuchatel : — Bulletin de la Societd des Sciences Naturelles. Tome YI. The Society, 
troisieme cahicr. 8vo. Neuchdtel 1864. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne : — ^Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club. Transactions. Yol. The Club. 

YI. Part 2. 8vo. Neweaatie 1864. 

Paris: — 

Comptes Ben^us Hebdomadaires des Stances de I’Acaddmie des Sciences. The Institute. 

June to December 1864, January to June 1865. Tome LIX. Table de 
Mati^res. 4to. Paris 1864-65. 

Connaissance des Temps pour I’an 1866, publid par le Bureau des Longi- The Bureau, 
tudes. 8vo. Paris 1864. 

Annuairo pour I’an 1865. 12mo. Paris. ' 

Depdt de la Marine. Annales Hydrographiques. 2*— 4* trimestre de 1863 ; The Ddpdt de la Marine. 

1’ trimestre de 1864. 8vo. Paris. 

Annuaire des Mardes des Cdtes de France pour 1865. ■ ■ ■ 

12mo. Paris 1863. 

Instractions Nautiques sur los odtos est de la Chine, 

&c., traduites sur la demidre ddition du China Pilot, par M. de Yautrd. 

8vo. Paris 1863. 
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Pkesexts. 

ACADEMIES and SOCIETIES {continued). 

Paris: — 

Depot de la Marine. Piloto do Pile Ouernesey, traduit par M. [Mnssias. 
8vo. Faria 1864. 

— Instructions E'auti<][ucs sur Ics cotcs do lu Patugonic, 
par Paul Martin. 8vo. Faria 1863. 

Piloto do Pile Vancouver, par 0. H. Richards, traduit 

par H. Pdrigot. 8vo. Faria 1863. 

Eormulo gcW'rolc pour trouver la Latitude et la Lon- 
gitude, par L. Pagel. 8vo. Faria 1863. 

Instructions Nautiquos sur la Mcr Baltiquo ct le Oolfc 

do Finlundo, par A. Lo Gras. Tomo I. 8vo. Faria 1864. 

■ — Los cotcs du Br<5sil, Description ct instmetions Nau- 

tiquos, par Ernest Mouchez. IP section. 8vo. Faria 1804. 

' Maps and Charts. 

Annales des Mines. 6' serio. 2'-6' liv. do 1804 ; Pliv. do 1865. Svo, Faria. 
Aunuaii'c dc ITnstitut des Provinces, dcs Societds Savantes et des Congres 
Scientifiques. 2® sdrie. Vol. VI. 8vo. Faria 1864. 

Bulletin Intcraationol do PObservatoiro Imperial. Juno 11 to Decombor 31, 
1864; January 1 to June 14, 1865. folio. Faria. 

Comptes Rendus dos Seances ct Mcmoircs do la Societc do Biologic. 3® seric. 

Tome V. Anneo 1863. 8vo. Faria 1864. 

Bulletin do la Societd d’Encouragement pour Plnd^trio Hationolo. 2® serie. 
Tome XI. January to Dccombcr 1804; Tomo XIl. January to April 1865. 
4to. Faria. 

Bulletin de la Societc do Gdographio. 6® serie. Tomo VII. 8vo. Faria 1864. 
Bulletin do la Societc Gcologiquc. ^ serie. Tomo XXII. feuillcs 1-7. 8vo. 
Faria 1864. 

Penzance : — Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Annual Roimrts. 8vo. Fenzatue 1800. 

Philadelphia : — 

Academy of Natural Sciences. Proceedings. 1864. Nos. 1-5. 8vo. Fhi~ 
ladelphia. 

Franklin Institute. Journal. Nos. 461—472. 8vo. Fhiladelphta 1864-65. 

Charter and By-Laws. 8vo. Ftiiladelpliia 1864. 

Rome : — 

Atti dell’ Accademia Pontificia do’ Nuovi Lincei. Anno XVII. Sess. 1-7 . 
4to. Roma 1864. 

Bullottino Meteorologico dcU’ Osservatorio del CoUogio Romano, compilato 
dal P. Angelo Secchi. Vol. II. No. 12 ; Vol. III. Nos. 5, 6, 8, 10-13 ; 
Vol. IV. Nos. 1, 2 & 4. 4to. Roma 1863-65. 

Memorio delP Osservatorio del CoUogio Romano. Nuova serie. Vol. II. 
4to. Roma 1863. 

Rouen : — Congres Scientiflque do Franco. 32* session. Rouen. 31 JuiUct 
1865. 4to. Rouen, 

St. Petersburg; — 

Mdmoiros de I’Acaddmio ImiK$riale dcs SdoncM. Tomo V. Nos. 1-9 ; Tome 
VI. Nos. 1-12. 4to. St. FiUrahourg 1862-63. 

MDCCCLXV. ^ 
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PBEsEirrs. Donobs. 

ACADEMIES and SOCIETIES (eontinuett). 

St. Petersburg; — 

Memoircs do rAcademie Impdriale des Sciences. Bulletin. Tome V. No8.3-8j The Academy. 

Tome VI. Nos. 1-5 ; Tome 7. Nos. 1 & 2. 4to. St. Peterabourg 1863. 

Annalos do I’Obscrvatoire Physique Central do Russio, par A. T. Kupffer. The Administration ofMines. 

.\nndcs 1860 & 1861. 4to. St. Peteraboiirg 1863. 

Comptos Rendus Annuels. Anndes 1861, 1862 & 1863. 4to. St. PHerahonrg 

1862- 64. 

Considerations sur la prension des tompetes ot specdalemont sur cellos du 1 

au 4 Decembro 1863. 4to. St. Piteratmirg 1864. 

Hone Sociolatis Entomologies Rossics. Fasciculus 1. Sro. Petropoli 1861. The Linnean Society. 
Stockholm : — 

Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademions ITandlingar. Ny Fbljd. Baudot The Academy. 

IV. Hjiftet 2. 4to. Stod hohn 1862. 

Ofversigt af . . . Forliandliugar. Argftngen XX. 8vo. Stod’Jiohn 1864. — 

Melcorologiska Jakttagelsor i Sverige. P mdet IV. 4to. Stod-Jtolm 1862. 

Toronto : — • 

TIic Canadian Journal of Industry', Science, and Art. Now series. Nos. .">2—36. Tho Canadian Institute. 

8vo. Toronto 1864-6.5. 

Abstracts of Meteorological Observations made at tho Magnctical Observa- Tho Observatory, 
tory, 1854-59, 1800-62. 2 vols. 4to. Toronto 1864. 

Toulouse: — Meinriros do rAcademie Impi'rialo des Sciences, Inscriptions ct The Academy. 

Belles-Loftres, 0* serio. Tome II. Svo. Tonh^i^ 1864. 
rps;ila: — 

Univorsitets Arskrift, l863. Svo. Upmla. The University. 

Nova Acta Hogi® Societatis Sciontiurum Upsalionsis. Sorici terti®. Vol. V. The Society, 
fiisc. 1. 4to. Cpsalhr 

Uefractora-Iioobachtungcn der K. Uuiversitiits-Sternwartc in Upsala vom The Observatory. 

Feb. ls62bis.Jan. 1864. Svo. 1864. 

Utrecht : — Meteorologischo Waarnc'mingen in Nederland on zijno Bezittin- The Institute, 
gen, door het Koninklijk Ncderlandseh Metcorologisch Instituut, 1863. 

(2 copies.) 4to. 1864. 

Venice : — 

Atti deir Atoneo Voneto. Scrie 2. Vol. I. puntata 1. Svo. Venfzin 1.S64, Tho Athona'um. 

Memorie dell’ I. R. Istitnto Veneto di Scienzo, Lettcro od Arti. Vol. II. Tho Institute, 

parte i* c 2*. 4to. Vewziu 1862-64. 

Atti. Serie terza. Tomo IX. disp. 1-10; Tomo X. disp. 1-4. Svo. Venezia 

1863- 65. 

Vienna : — 

Denkschriften dcr koiscrlichcn Akadomio dor Wisscnschaften. Math.- Tlie Academy. 

Natunv. Classo : Biindo XXII. St XXIII. Phil. -Hist. Classo ; Band 
XTTI. 4to. men 1864. 

Sitzungsbcrichto. Math.-Nat. Classo. Band XUVII. Abth. 2. Heft 5 ; The Academy. 

Band XLVIII. Abth. 1. Hefto 1-5, Abth. 2. Hefto 1-5 ; Band XLIX. 

Abth. 2. Hefte 1-5 ; Band L. Abth. 1. Hefto 1. 8vo. Wien 18653-64. 

Phil.-Hist. Class©. Band XLII. Hefto 1-3 ; Band XLIII. 

Hefte I & 2 ; Band XLIV. Hefte 1-3 ; Band XLV. Hefte 1-3; Band 
XLVI.Heftq,l-3. 8vo. Wifn 1863-64. 
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Pkesevts. 

ACADEMIES and SOCIETIES {eontinutd). 

Vienna ; — 

Anzeiger. Math.-Naturw. Claase. 1. Jahrgong, 1864, Nr. 14-28 ; 1865, 
Nr. 1-14. 8vo. TTien 1864-65. 

Almanach, Jahi;gang 13 &, 14. 1863, 1864. 8vo. Wien. 

Tabnlse Codicum Manu Scriptorum pncior Gnccos ct Oriontoloa in Biblio- 
theca Palatiua Vindobonensi asservatorum: odidit Academia Cflcsaroa Vin- 
dobonensis. Vol. I. 8vo. ViwMjonm 1864. 

Mitthoilungcn dcr k.-k. gcographischcn GeaeUschaft. VII. Jahrgang, 1863. 
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